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July  12th,  1842. 

MY  DEAR  AUNT, 

/  wish  this  work  was  worth  your  acceptance,  but,  humble  us  it  is,  you 
will,  perhaps,  receive  it  as  a  testimony  of  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  many 
affectionate  acts  you  have  rendered  me — -for  the  love  you  have  always  shown 
me ;  and,  in  accepting  it,  I  am  sure  you  will  not  measure  my  grateful  sense 
of  your  kindness  by  its  intrinsic  value,  but  by  the  motive  with  which  it  is 
offered.  With  every  hope  that  you  may  realise  on  earth  and  in  heaven  the 
happiness  which  I  know  you  to  deserve. 


Believe  me,  my  dear  Aunt, 

Ever  your  affectionate  Nephew, 

PIERCE  EGAN,  JUN. 


MRS.  HEWLETT. 


ERRATA.— Vol.  II.  page  236—7,  line  left  out  at  the  top.     It  should  read  thus  :— 
He  did  not  speak  a  word  until  the  church  bells  struck  up  a  merry  peal.'' 


PREFACE. 


KIND  READER, 

Writing  a  preface  is,  or  should  be,  like  writing  a  letter  to  a  friend,  and  the 
same  feelings  which  shine  through  one  should  be  involved  in  the  other.  They 
are  both  heart  offerings,  and  the  former  should  be  dictated  in  that  spirit  as 
earnestly  as  would  necessarily  be  the  case  in  the  latter.  .The  author  of  a 
successful  publication  feels  thankful  to  his  readers  for  their  appreciation  of 
his  labours,  the  kindness  of  which  he  may  be  certain  of,  or  the  success  would 
be  paradoxical,  and  for  that  reward,  the  sweetest  he  can  have,  for  the  work  of, 
perhaps,  many  a  weary  hour,  he  cannot  but  feel  most  grateful ;  his  only  mode 
of  returning  his  thanks  to  those  who  are  strangers,  only  personally,  is  by  a 
preface,  and  he  would  be  wanting  in  his  duty,  to  use  the  mildest  term,  if  he 
did  not  gladly  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  to  him  of  re- 
cording his  sense  of  the  favour  conferred  upon  him. 

This  cannot  apply  to  an  author  who  finds  the  public  will  neither  read  nor 
buy  his  book.  He  may  tax  "  the  multitude"  with  a  deficiency  of  sense  and 
an  ignorant  apathy,  and,  in  fact,  never  fails  to  do  it ;  but  the  want  of  success 
rather  arises  from  some  immeasurable  dullness  on  his  part  than  a  want  of 
perception  on  theirs.  That  this  has  not  been  my  case  I  am  most  happy  in 
averring,  for  to  my  works,  and,  therefore,  to  me,  the  public  have  been  most 
generous — the  sale  of  Robin  Hood  (especially),  Wat  Tyler,  &c.,  having  been 
most  extensive  and  highly  flattering.  I  am,  [therefore,  gentle  Reader,  humbly 
grateful  for  your  patronage,  flattered  by  your  good  opinion,  rewarded  by  your 
approbation,  and  stimulat  ed  to  endeavour  to  repay  all  your  kindness  by  efforts 
which  may  enable  me  to  place  before  you  some  work  more  worthy  of  your 
perusal  and  acceptance  than  any  I  have  yet  produced. 

In  my  preface  to  Wat  Tyler  I  stated  that  it  was  not  my  intention  to 
"produce  any  work  until  after  PAUL  JONES  was  completed."  Some  circum- 
stances, however,  induced  me  to  alter  this  resolve,  and  a  short  tale,  entitled 
"Adam  Bell,  &c.,"  extending  to  about  a  hundred  and  ninety  pages,  was  the 
result.  The  new  work  which  I  intended  at  the  close  of  Paul  Jones  to  have 
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produced,  to  which  in  the  preface  mentioned  I  alluded,  was  one  to  have  been 
called  "  Massaniello,  the  Fisherman  of  Naples."  I  have,  however,  been 
forestalled  by  a  work  bearing  the  same  title,  which  has  been  advertised  for 
publication  by  Mr.  Colburn.  I  had  made  some  preparations  for  it,  the 
materials  are  now  useless,  and  with  this,  for  the  present,  my  literary  labours 
terminate.  I  have  for  a  time  resolved  to  follow  my  profession  as  an  Artist,  in 
order  that  my  pencil,  in  taking  the  place  of  my  pen,  may  give  my  mind  a 
relaxation  which  three  years'  (save  one  month's  interval)  hard  writing  renders 
necessary. 

In  bidding  you  farewell,  I  should  wish  to  regulate  my  expressions  by  the 
lapse  of  time  which,  as  reader  and  author — for  I  hope  still  to  be  before  you 
with  efforts  of  my  pencil — we  may  be  separated.  Circumstances  over  which 
we  none  of  us  have  control,  must  determine  this  point — it  may  be  months 
only,  "it  may  be  for  years,  and  it  may  be  for  ever"  (I  hope  not  the  latter). 
Still  it  must  be  for  a  time,  and  whether  that  period  be  short  or  long,  I  trust 
sincerely  that  I  shall  be  believed  in  asserting  that  on  my  side  it  will  be  regret- 
ful to  me  to  part  at  all ;  nor  would  I  if  the  state  of  my  health  did  not  render 
it  necessary.  Gentle  Reader,  let  me  indulge  in  a  hope  that  you  will  not  feel 
glad  to  get  rid  of  me,  or  that  your  impression,  after  wading  through  any  of 
the  productions  of  ray  pen,  will  be  that  "  this  boy  will  be  the  death  of  me" 
with  his  tediousness.  Let  me  imagine,  at  least,  that  though  parted  you  have 
not  forgotten  me — that  you  will  remember  me  kindly,  as  I  shall  you  most 
warmly ;  and  that  when  we  meet  again,  soon  or  late  as  it  may  be,  you  will 
greet  me  with  a  "  welcome  kind  as  ever." 

There  is  one  thing  which  I  wish  to  be  understood  perfectly.  To  every 
work  I  have  written  my  name  is  attached ;  I  beg  distinctly  to  state  that  I  am 
not  the  author  of  any  work  not  bearing  my  name.  I  mention  this  because  I 
have  received  several  letters  upon  the  subject,  and  should  be  sorry  to  be  so 
unjust  as  even  to  tacitly  attempt  to  receive  the  credit  due  to  another.  I  am 
responsible  for  my  own  deeds.  I  am  ready  to  bear  the  praise  or  blame  they 
deserve,  but  I  am  not  ready,  nor  ever  was,  nor  ever  will  be,  to  invest  myself 
with  the  merits,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  any  other  person. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  it  necessary  to  mention  that  I  had,  during  the  pro- 
gress of  the  first  volume,  purposed  making  PAUL  JONES  extend  to  three 
volumes,  but  considerations  of  health  induced  me  to  abandon  the  idea ;  I 
trust  without  materially  injuring  the  characterof  the  work. 

Farewell,  kind  Reader^;  believe  me  very  grateful  for  your  kindness,  and  per- 
mit me  to  say,  in  the  words  of  Scripture — 

"  The  LORD  bless  thec  and  keep  thee. 

*'  The  LORD  make  his  face  shine  upon  thee,  and  be  gracious  unto  thed. 

"  The  LORD  lift  uj>  his  countenance  upon  thee  and  give  thee  peace." 

PIERCE  EGAN,  JUN. 

Blandfordrsquarc. 


PAUL    JONES; 


BY 


THE  AUTHOR  OF  " ROBIN  HOOD,"  AND  "WAT  TYLER." 


I  have  a  tale  to  tell— 'tis  of  the  sea, 

Filled  with  wild  wonders,  blood  and  mystery. 


CHAPTER  I. 

"  A  sullen  languor  still  the  skies  opprest, 
And  held  the  unwilling  ship  in  strong  arrest." 

FALC  >NK  • 

"  The  greatest  tUnger  here  w.is  from  a  shark." 

BYRON. 

"  I  saw  him  heat  the  surges  under  him, 

And  ride  upon  Uu-ir  backs  ;  he  trod  the  w  iter, 
Whose  enmity  IIP  thing  aside,  and  breasted 
The  surge  most  swoln  that  met  him  ;  his  bjld  head 
'Bove  the  contentions  he  kept  and  oar'd 
Himself  with  his  good  arms  in  lusty  stroke." 

SHAKSPERE. 

THE  SEA,  whose  bosom  hath  home  such  rich  argosies,  such  vast  fleets, 
such  huge  specimens  of  man's  handicraft, and  such  humble  ones — who  hath 
borne  so  many  to  their  destination  safely,  and  swallowed  others  so  remorse- 
lessly ;  who  hath  in  its  slumber  smiled,  and  seemed  so  gentle  and  placid 
to  those  whom  a  few  short  hours  subsequently  it  has  filled  with  horror 
at  its  wrath,  lashed  in  its  fury  and  engulphed  unsparingly,  so  that  they 
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may  never  more  glad  with  their  presence  the  eyes  of  those  who  hold  them 
treasured  in  their  memories,  and  who  with  hearts  that  deferred  hope 
makes  sick,  are  waiting  anxiously  for  their  arrival  at  home. 

Whose  surface,  now  unruffled,  now  whirling  in  fretful  disorder,  makes 
the  spirit,  that  trusts  to  its  support,  while  he  is  home  to  distant  isles, 
alternately  bound  with  gratified  senses,  and  raised  high  by  pleasant  hopes 
— cast  dowfi  with  despair  and  filled  with  the  fear  of  death,  from  which 
!]if  is  hopeless;  of  perishing,  so  that  none  may  know  how,  when,  or 
where — know  only  that  they  never  reach  their  port,  or  return  to  the  spot 
they  (juitted.  Whose.'  broad  expanse,  whose  trackless  and  pathless 
waste,  abounding  as  it  does  with  strange  varieties,  gives  but,  small  in- 
dications of  the  wonders,  the  mysteries,  which  are  hidden  in  its  depths ; 
its  palaces  of  coral,  its  rocky  caves,  its  boundless  wealth  or  its 
numberless  strange  inhabitants — wild,  and  singular,  and  fearful,  yet 
beautiful. 

Whose  depths  are  unfathomable  ;  over  whom  thousands  of  miles  may 
be  traversed,  and  no  land  glad  the  eye :  whose  chronicles  are  filled  with 
tales  of  horror,  of  mysteries,  of  deeds  of  high  daring,  and  wondrous 
enthusiasm,  of  blood,  of  crime,  of  glory,  of  riches,  of  honour,  of 
monstrosities,  and  death  :  who  hath  its  regions  of  sunshine,  of  skies 
cloudless  and  windless,  and  .of  ice,  of  dreariness,  and  darkness ;  its 
climes  of  the  sunny  south,  where  the  creatures  that  live  in  its  blue 
waters  glow,  and  shine,  and  are  clothed  with  the  most  beautiful,  most 
gorgeous  hues :  its  gloomy  northern  ones,  with  its  cold  keen  blasts, 
-.•.hounding  in  huge  monsters,  leviathans  of  the  deep,  and  creatures  of 
form  and  character  to  make  human  beings  shudder  in  gazing  on.  The 
dream  of  the  boy  enthusiast,  the  blight  of  many  a  fond  heart,  the  home 
alike  of  the  noblest,  the  bravest,  the  villain  and  murderer,  the  honoured 
and  the  outcast,  and  the  grave  of  the  fair  and  lovely,  the  brave  and  good, 
llie  ruffian  and  heartless. 

Tin- SKA — the  theme  of  the  poet,  and  the  writers  of  prose  over  the 
world — the  subject  of  many  a  pleasant  history,  and  many  a  terrible  one — 

nvt died  out  in  calm  repose,  one  wide  expanse  of  undisturbed 
surface,  as  a  frigate,  bearing  the  Knglish  flag,  was  making  her  passage 
homeward,  after  cruising  in  the  West  Indies:  there  was  not  a  breath  of 
air  to  move  the  pendant  from  clinging  to  its  haliards;  the  top-sails  and 

alhint  .--ails,  hung  unruffled  in  the  clue  lines,  and  the  vessel  herself 
ivmuined  -i:ilionar\  ,  .-ave  her  slight  roll  as  she  heaved  and  fell  over  the 
-  \\.-ll  nf  ill.-  -P:I,  which  -eemed  like  the  slow  beating  of  the  pulse  of  this 
in-  .  The  crew  were  lounging  idly  about  in  the  forecastle 
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and  waist,  and  the  officers  were  lolling  on  the  quarter  deck,  listening  to 
long  yarns  of  a  questionable  character,  with  which  each  in  turn  regaled 
the  others.  There  were  a  few  boys,  and  a  number  of  marines ;  but  all 
seemed  overcome  by  the  listlessness  which  the  sultry  air  shed  over  them, 
and  were  mixed  together  in  little  groups,  amusing  themselves  in  various 
fashions,  as  their  inclination  led  them,  provided  they  did  not  trench 
upon  their  discipline  or  duty.  The  captain  was  in  his  cabin  indulging 
in  a  siesta,  in  which  the  vessel  itself  seemed  to  join,  for  alie  lay  upon 
the  waters,  nor  advanced  an  inch,  though  she  had  almost  all  her  canvas 
spread  to  catch  the  slightest  breeze. 

She  was  a  fine  frigate  of  English  build ;  she  carried  fourteen  ports  01 
a  side,  was  of  unusual  length ;  her  hull  was  low  for  a  vessel  of  her 
calibre,  but.  had  a  very  clean  run  from  her  bows  to  her  counter ;  her  spars 
were  tall  and  thin,  and  raked  almost  as  much  as  those  of  a  schooner  or 
brigantine,  and  as  she  lay  there  with  her  clean  white  duck  spread  out, 
she  looked  like  a  swan  upon  the  waters. 

Among  those  on  board  who  were  engaged  *in  conversation,  there  were 
two  young  men  in  the^ forecastle ;  one  of  them  was  leaning  lazily  on  the 
bitts,  and  the  other  was  seated  upon  the  deck  with  his  shoulder  reclining 
against  the  bitts,  and  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  idle  as  his  com- 
panion :  the  former  was  the  elder  of  the  two,  and  bore  the  evidence  of 
many  years'  exposure  to  the  air,  and  hard  work  ;  his  features  were  open 
and  frank,  his  skin  almost  the  colour  of  copper — his  eyes  were  dark  and 
very  bright ;  his  hair  was  nearly  black,  was  long,  and  confined  behind  in 
the  form  of  a  long  pig-tail,  while  at  his  temples  it  hung  down  in  ring- 
lets ;  his  height  was  about  five  feet  eight,  his  shoulders  were  broad,  his 
figure  sturdy,  and  his  hands  large,  and,  with  his  labour,  as  hard  as  iron. 
There  was  an  honest,  ingenuous  look  about  him,  that  told  his  heart  was  of 
the  true  material :  his  companion  was  evidently  much  younger,  but  was 
quite  as  tall,  almost  as  brown,  and  nearly  as  robust,  save  that  in  all  his 
limbs  there  was  a  character  of  a  higher  order  than  in  those  of  the  elder — 
it  was  the  difference  between  the  racer  and  the  hunter,  the  greyhound 
and  foxhound ;  his  features  were  regular  and  manly,  decidedly  hand- 
some, and  not  the  less  so  for  the  quick  glances  of  a  brilliant  black  eye> 
or  the  impatient  curl  of  his  upper  lip  ;  his  hands  and  feet  were  small  for 
his  station,  and  his  bearing  altogether,  albeit  he  reclined  so  carelessly,  was 
that  of  one  who  was  more  fitted  to  command  than  be  commanded.  He 
was  listening  to  his  elder  companion,  who  was  trying  to  impress  some- 
thing on  his  mind,  with  the  impatient  gestures  of  one  who  hears  matter 
he  will  not  suffer  his  mind  to  be  weak  enough  to  credit. 

"  I  tell  ye,  John,"  said  the  elder,  after  receiving  a  short  laugh  of 
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disbelief  in  reply  to  something  lie  had  just  advanced,  "  there  is  one  in 
this  ship  doomed — you  may  laugh,  and  shake  your  head  like  a  top-sail 
-he«  t  block  in  a  gale;  but  I  tell  you  'tis  as  I  say — there  is  one  aboard 

who'll  he  hove  over  the  side,  and  never  find  the  bottom." 
"  If  he  did  he'd  he  a  c •!•  -veier  it-How  than  any  on  board,"  replied  the 
young  man,  with  a  laugh  ;  "  we  sounded  here  yesterday,  for  the  want  of 

ilim_;  1» ••tt»r  to  do,  with  ninety  fathom  of  line,  and  the  lead  never 
grounded;  why,  I'll  give  him  a  week,  and  then  he  won't  touch  the 
bottom," 

"  He'll  never  be.  permitted  to  try  it,  for  there  has  been  one  a-waiting  a 
uood  many  w.itches  for  him,  and  he  won't  go  till  he  has  him,"  returned 

the  elder. 

"  You  mean  the  devil,  I  suppose,"  cried  John,  "and  the  purser  is  the 
one  he  is  keeping  such  a  bright  look-out  for." 

"  Not  I,  John — no  !  Not  but  what  J  believe  the  old  one  is  in  his 
wake,"  returned  his  companion,  "  and  will  hook  on  his  grappling  irons 
as  soon  as  he  has  dropped  his  peak,  seeing  that  he  has  been  running  to 
lerw.n  d  of  honesty  all  his  life ;  but  what  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  there's 
one  of  th"  new  of  this  crack  frigate,  whose  grog  '11  be  stopped  afore  a 
brer/o.  makes  her  walk  through  the  water;  I  tell  ye,  John,  no  shirk 
rvr-r  followed  a  craft  without  taking  one  of  her  crew.  I've  stepped  in 
plenty  of  crafts;  I've  been  upon  blue  water  all  my  life — was  entered  on 
a  ship's  books  before  I  was  half  as  tall  as  a  handspike  ;  ah!  when  1 
was  no  taller  than  a  mainstay  block.  I  have  sailed  east,  west,  north, 
.oid  -onth,  and  never  clapped  eyes  on  a  shirk  that  left  a  vessel  it  had 
followed  more,  than  a  day  without  having  a  taste  of  human  llesh,  and 
here's  ••  l»u  fellow  be---n  hanging  on  to  us  for  a  week.  Them  cretins, 
John,  knows,  as  well  as  you  do,  that  thete's  somebody's  life-lines  nn- 

ing  uh'ii  they  hold  on  so  hard,  and  that  blue-nosed  cannibal  ih.n 
l>a<  king-  and    filling  about  us,  knows  well   that  there'll  be  one  of  us  slip 
our  wind  before  long." 

"  Is  hr  or  you  prophet  enough  to  tell  which  it  will  be  ;'"  asked 
John. 

"  \Vhy  no,  that's  haid  lo    av,  '  replied  his  comrade;  "I've  been  try  ing 
In   think   -there's   nobody  on  the  doctor's  list,  not  is  their  any  loremost- 
niali  01  •  prlly    «»|Ii.  •  i     h.inuin-    oil     lo    tin-    h;diaid>    of     the  yellow  flag  — 
i-  only  tin1  lir-t  li.'iilrnant  that    I   know  of,    at  all  likely." 

"  And  why  him  :'"  impiiivd  John. 

"Why,    I'll  trll  \ou;    did  yon  m-vef  heai  how    he   <om<     to     M\I-\\    ,,ih 
i  ?" 

"No.   h.   u,i^  third  licuteii.uit  when  I    In  I    <  amr   ou  bna.'d  ,     h---  wa.^ 
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made  second  lieutenant  when  Lieutenant  Addison  was  shot  in  our  affair 
with  the  pirates,  and  now  he's  first  lieutenant,  because  our  fir^t  lieutenant 
died  of  the  yellow  fever — that's  all  I  know  about  him." 

"  Well,  I'll  tell  you  a  little  more  ;  you  see  he  belongs  to  a  family  that 
carry  a  high  peak  in  London,  but  haven't  much  shot  in  their  locker,  and 
it  seems  that  at  some  grand  party  he  felTm  with  a  little  schooner — the 
prettiest  bit  of  craft  he  ever  clapped  his  eyes  on  ;  he  ranged  alongside  of 
her,  and  I  fancy,  in  their  first  engagement  with  their  eyes,  she  boarded 
his  heart,  and  carried  it  in  the  smoke,  so  that  he  hauled  down  his 
colours  to  her,  and  followed  in  her  wake.  Well,  you  see,  as  I  take  it,  the 
cut  of  his  jib  being  very  ship-shape,  she  hauled  her  wind,  hove  too,  and 
would  have  had  no  objection  for  him  to  rub  her  name  out  and  put  his 
own  there,  but  her  owners  wouldn't  consent,  because  his  lockers  were 
low.  Well,  there  was  the  devil  to  pay,  and  no  pitch  hot;  she  vowed  she'd 
carry  no  colours  but  his,  and  he  swore  he  would  command  no  vessel  but 
her,  and  he  would  have  her  in  spite  of  old  Nick  himself;  but  somehow 
they  laid  hands  on  her,  and  run  her  into  some  latitude  that  he  couldn't 
overhaul,  and  this  father  got  him  rated  a  midshipman — then,  by  some 
mystification,  before  he  half  knew  a  backstay  from  a  forestay,  he  was 
drafted  to  this  saucy  Wildfire  as  third  lieutenant,  just  before  you  were 
pressed  on  board  her,  so  he's  been  taking-on  ever  since ;  he  looks  us 
white  as  a  new  bolt  of  duck  in  an  old  topsail,  and  fights  like  a  devil  when 
there's  any  to  do,  just  as  if  he  was  in  a  hurry  to  get  over  the  standing 
part  of  the  main-sheet ;  he  has  been  as  dull  as  an  empty  grog-can  these 
last  few  days,  and  I've  seen  him  eye  the  shirk,  and  the  shirk  eye  him, 
as  much  as  to  •say,  they  would  join  company  soon." 

"  Pshaw  !"  cried  John  with  a  contemptuous  laugh;  "I've  eyed  the 
shark,  and  the  shark  has  eyed  me,  and  yet  I  have  no  intention  to  join 
company  with  him  ;  the  creature  has  had  a  few  things  thrown  overboard 
to  him,  and  he  follows  for  what  he  can  get— from  a  lump  of  junk  to  a 
cocked  hat,  nothing  comes  amiss  to  him." 

"  No  ;  they've  been  known  to  swallow  bottles  and  swords,  and  articles 
that  other  creturs  finds  not  easy  to  digest,  without  feeling  any  incon- 
venience from  the  snack,"  said  his  companion;  "why,  I've  seeii  'em 
shove  their  teeth  in  the  blade  of  an  oar,  and  snap  it  in  half — and  they'd 
make  a  grip  at  a  jib-boom,  or, 'for  the  matter  o'  that,  a  main  to'-gallant 
mast,  if  they  were  very  hard  up  for  food — been  a  long  time  on  short  al- 
lowance, say  a  fortnight  without  anything  to  eat ;  but  I  tell  you,  John, 
you  are  out  o'  your  latitude  when  you  talk  so  lightly  of  shirks ;  I  tell 
you  the  cretur  that's  whistling  and  rolling  over  and  over,  like  a  nigger 
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in  good  luck,  .scents  death  on  board  this  vessel;  and  how  do  you  know  it 
mayn't,  be  you  he's  waiting  for  ?" 

"  Me  ! "  exclaimed  John,  almost  with  a  start,  for  the  other  spoke  with 
considerable  earnestness;  in  a  moment  after  he  laughed,  and  said* 
"  No,  no,  Gasket — my  time  is  not  so  near  at  hand  ;"  and  then  speaking 
with  singular  energy,  continued — "  I  have  too  much  to  do  in  the  world 
yet ;  I  feel  that  I  have  some  strange  stirring  course  tracked  out  for  me 
before  I  am  sewn  up  in  my  hammock  and  hoisted  over  the  side.  I  can 
tell  you,  Gasket,  I  have  a  strange  impression,  that  before  very  long  I 
shall  make  one  among  the  men  of  whom  the  world  speak  loudly — I  feel 
ii  here,  Gasket,"  he  added,  striking  his  breast  forcibly ;  "  it  haunts  me 
as  that  shark  has  haunted  this  frigate ;  do  what  I  will,  think  what  I 
will,  it,  is  ulwavs  present.  I  have  not  mentioned  this  before  to  a  soul — I 
have  tried  not  to  think  about  it,  but  I  cannot  shake  it  oil';  it  clings  to 
me  whether  alow  or  aloft,  whether  laying  out  on  a  yard  or  lying  in  my 
hammock  ;  whether  in  the  mess,  or  in  the  tops  ;  taking  my  spell  at  the 
wheel,  or  during  my  watch,  it  is  all  the  same — there's  the  same  thought 
always  before  me." 

"  Why,  it  must  stick  to  ye  closer  than    a  barnacle   to   a  ship's  cop- 
per," exclaimed  Gasket  somewhat  mystified  ;    "  what's  it  like  ?" 

"What  is  it  like  i)M  echoed  John  ;    "  do  you   know  what  ambition  is, 
Gasket ;'" 

"  Ambition  !"  iterated  Gasket,  looking  up  to  the  truck  as  if  he  ex- 
1"  '  led  to  see  his  reply  written  up  there;  "  why,  I  think  I  do;  it's  what 
foremast  man  the  first  on   deck  and  the   last  to  leave  it — wear 
i<  an<  st  shirt,  and  go  cleanest  shaved — be  the  smartest  hand  to  shake 
out  a  reel,  or  hand  a  sail — the  nimblest  to  lay  out  on  a  yard,  or  to  give 
the  truest  heave  of  the  lead,  so  that  you  know  your  water  to  an  inch — 
never  got  rated  as  an  idler,  or  have  his  grog  stopped  for  being  last  up 
•in  hatchway  ;  it's  what  makes  an  officer  love  to  command  the  sweet- 
est bit  of  craft  a  shipwright  can  build — keep  her  like  a  king's  parlour — 
work  her  and  light  her  as  nothing  on  salt  water  can  come  near — that's 
\\iinl   I  l;ike  ambition  to  be." 

"  You're  right  to  a  certain  extent,"  replied  John  ;  "but  you  have  only 
mentioned  the  wdrkings  of  ambition,  not  its  motive." 

"  Y'onr  learning,  John,  makes  yon    ^et    ihe    weather  #1^1-  of  me,"  ex- 
rlaini'  <1  (ia-kct;  "  I  don'l  know  exactly  what  you  mean,  if  what  I    have 
not  ambition." 

"  It  i  ••], lined, "  lepli'-d  John;    "uhat    makes    the   toiema-l 

man  try  to  be  the  smartest  man  in  the  ship  i' — is  it  not   with  the  hope  of 
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being  made  a  petty  officer,  and  so  on,  hand  over  hand,  until  he  becomes 
a  master  ?  What  makes  the  captain  desire  and  endeavour  to  make  his 
vessel  the  most  perfect  piece  of  wood  and  iron  that  ever  ploughed  salt 
water  ?  Is  it  not  with  the  hope  of  becoming  an  admiral  ?  That  hope, 
that  motive,  is  ambition,  Gasket ;  but  there  is  an  ambition  beyond  this, 
which  out-sails  all  thoughts  of  mere  personal  aggrandisement — it  is  the 
desire  to  have  your  name  spoken  of  with  wonder  and  praise — to  have 
your  fame  in  men's  mouths  after  your  death,  and  be  held  up  to  future 
generations  as  a  model  of  bravery,  of  honour,  and  worth — that  is  ambi- 
tion— that  is  mine  ;  that  is  the  desire,  the  craving,  that  incessantly  fills 
my  mind,  so  that  I  can  think  of  nought  else." 

"  You  are  a  strange  fellow,  Johnny  Paul,"  exclaimed  Gasket ;  "  there's 
no  man  in  this  frigate  like  you — you're  accounted  the  smartest  hand  on 
board,  though  you  are  a  pressed  man  ;  you  are  captain  of  the  main-top, 
and  are  not  likely  to  stop  at  that ;  you're  always  called  aft  when  the 
captain  wants  the  best  hand  in  the  ship,  and  though  the  youngest  in  the 
mess  deck,  save  the  boys,  are  looked  up  to  by  all  hands,  and  more 
deference  paid  to  your  words  than  to  the  bo'sen's  when  a  yarn  is  being 
spun,  and  anybody  wants  to  lay  out  an  anchor  to  windward  of  our  senses. 
There's  not  one  of  the  crew — and  we've  some  rough  'mis  too,  that  would 
be  all  the  better  for  being  run  up  to  the  yard-arm — that  dares  top  the 
sea  officer  over  you  ;  one  fellow  tried  it,  and  as  you  flattened  his  jib-sheet 
in  less  time  than  a  middy  could  hail  the  tops,  nobody  else  followed  in  his 
wake.  I  like  you,  Johnny  Paul,  because  there's  the  true  stuff  about,  you — 
on  every  tack  you  are  the  same,  and  that's  what  I  like.  I  know  well, 
that  if  I  did  not  suit  your  log  you  wouldn't  make  me  such  a  constant 
mate,  and  as  I  know  on  every  point  you  are  fair  and  above  board,  why 
I  know  you  mean  it,  and  I'll  stick  to  you  while  a  timber  of  me  holds  to- 
gether ;  but  though  I  know  you  are  above  us  all  in  bearing,  and  all  sea- 
manlike  qualities,  I  think  it  only  making  sail  in  chase  of  a  Cape  fly- 
away to  expect  that  you  should  become  an  Admiral  Drake,  or  like  the 
Dutchman,  carry  a  broom  at  your  mast  head  to  shew  that  you  sweep  the 
seas  ;  no,  no,  John,  you  might  as  well  try  to  beat  up  to  windward  under 
bare  poles  as  expect  such  promotion  as  that,  unless  you  were  under  the 
lee  of  his  majesty,  or  had  some  shipmates  at  court  that  could  get  com- 
missions as  easy  as  a  purser  makes  money.  Why,  look  at  our  first  lieu- 
tenant, he  had  friends  at  home  to  give  him  a  cant  for'ard,  and  luck  has 
given  him  pretty  fairish  head  way,  but  you'll  see  that  when  he  reaches 
England,  and  gets  regularly  entered  on  the  books  at  the  Admiralty — for 
he's  as  vet  little  more  than  half  a  luff  tackle— he'll  wait  and  wait  ere  lie's 
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made   commander,    and  then,  unless   he  gets  another    cant  from  his 
friends,  he'll  he  a  long  while  ore  he's  posted." 

"  How  came  you  to  know  his  history — none  of  the  ship's  company  know 
anything  about  him,  hut  that  he's  a  smart  officer  with  a  good  and  gallant 
heart,"  interrupted  John  Paul. 

"What  I've  told  you  is  nothing  to  what  I  know,"  replied  Gasket, 
sinking  his  voice  suddenly  to  a  whisper;  "  there's  more  that's  caused  bis 
pale  face  and  dull  eye  than  what  I  have  told  you  ;  I  came  athwart  him 
before  he  ever  trod  the  decks  of  the  Wildfire." 

"  You  did  ?"  exclaimed  John  with  surprise. 

"  Aye,  it's  a  wild  and  singular  story,"  replied  Gasket ;  "  and  though 
you  may  laugh  at  my  speculations  about  the  shirk,  I  have  good  cause 
to  think  that  the  creature  is  waiting  for  nobody  else  on  board  but  him, 
and  he  knows  it.  When  his  eye  first  caught  sight  of  it,  he  started  as  if 
he'd  been  brought  up  suddenly  in  the  wind's  eye,  and  then  he  shook  off 
his  quiver  with  a  laugh  that  sounded  not  over  and  above  merry — 

"Sail"  ho!"  suddenly  shouted  the  look-out  from  the  lore-topmast 
head. 

"A  111:111  overboard  !"  was  the  next  moment  vociferated,  and  in  an  in- 
stant the  whole  scene  was  changed  from  the  greatest  listlessness  and 
<|iiietnr;s,  to  one  of  great  bustle  and  activity.  As  the  last  cry,  uttered 
with  startling  clearness,  rung  in  the  ears  of  the  two  speakers,  they  sprung 
to  their  feet,  and  Gasket  laid  hold  of  John's  arm,  and  said — 

"  I  told  you  truth  you  see,  Johnny,  there's  some  poor  fellow's  log 
made  up,  and  the  shirk  has  not  kept  us  company  for  nothing." 

But  John  Paul  paying  little  heed  to  what  he  said,  sprung  to  the  side, 
and  saw  a  poor  fell o-.v  closely  pursued  by  the  shark  Gasket  had  spoken 
of,  struggling  and  striving  with  all  his  strength — shouting  for  help — to 
••ft  towards  the  bows  of  the  ship;  he  glanced  his  eyes  aft,  and  saw  the 
first  lirui. 'limit  leap  oil' the  tullhiil  into  the  sea,  while  a  dozen  hands  were 
l>u-\  in  towering  the  jolly  boat  from  the  davits  abaft;  disengaging  his 
clasp-knife  from  his  waistband,  and  opening  it,  he  plunged  into  the  sea 
almost  at  the  same  moment  as  the  Lieutenant,  and  swam  direct  to  the 
shark,  who  was  but  a  short  distance  from  the  poor  fellow  that j  was 
striving  so  desperately  to  escape  from  him. 

The  Lieutenant  in  the  meanwhile  made  towards  the  man,  who  could 
swim  but  very  little,  and  who,  overcome  by  fear  of  the  shark,  was 
unable  to  use  that  little,  and  sank  two  or  three  times.  When  the  Lieu- 
tenant reached  him  he  caught  a  firm  hold  of  him,  and  sustained  him 
until  a  rope  was  flung  to  him  by  Gasket.  He  grasped  it  tightly,  and 
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was,  with  his  preserver,  soon  hauled  on  board.  All  eyes  were  now 
turned  upon  Paul,  who  swam  resolutely  up  to  the  shark,  which,  when  it 
saw  him  coming,  opened  its  tremendous  jaws,  and  displayed  its  many 
rows  of  terrible  teeth,  as  if  anticipating  a  dainty  morsel.  His  progress 
after  the  man  who  had  fallen  overboard  had  been  exceedingly  swift ;  but 


seeing  Paul  making  deliberately  towards  him,  almost  swimming  into  his 
mouth,  he  abandoned  his  first  object  of  pursuit,  and  made  a  dart  at  him, 
which  would  have  cost  Paul  his  life  had  he  not  instantly  dived  under 
the  ravenous  monster.  As  he  sunk  beneath,  him,  he  plunged  his  large 
knife  into  him  up  to  the  hilt  twice,  and  then  swam  away  hard  and  swift, 
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He  had  barely  reached  the  surface  of  the  water,  ere  he  saw  the  shark 
within  five  feet  of  him,  rushing  at  him  witli  the  speed  of  lightning,  his 
murderous  jaws  distended  ready  to  receive  him  the  moment  he  reached 
him.  Again  Paul  dived,  and  again  he  plunged  his  knife  desperately 
into  the  body  of  the  fierce  fish  ;  and  this  time,  with  great  strength,  drew 
it  down  at  least  half  a  yard.  The  shark  gave  a  loud  whistle,  almost  like 
a  shriek,  lashed  the  water  with  its  tail  until  it  flew  around  in  showers, 
and  again  made  at  Paul,  who  dived  deeply  down,  and  swam  swiftly  away, 
preparing  for  another  attack. 

During  this  conflict  the  sides  of  the  frigate  were  thronged  with 
gazers.  The  cry  of  "A  man  overboard!"  had  aroused  all  the  crew. 
It  was  speedily  known  that  the  first  Lieutenant  had  gone  over  after  him, 
and  brought  him  safe  on  board.  Gasket  was  not  long  in  making  it 
known  also  that  John  Paul  was  foolhardy  enough  to  battle  with  '  the 
shirk/  which  was  unusually  large ;  and  the  whole  crew,  officers  and  all, 
crowded  to  the  side  to  witness  the  fight.  It  appeared  terrible  to  be- 
hold to  those  on  board  the  frigate.  Tiie  sea,  for  some  distance,  was 
dyed  with  blood,  and  from  the  rapidity  of  the  motions  of  both  Paul  and 
the  shark,  it  was  impossible  to  tell  which  had  the  best  of  the  conflict. 
In  the  excitement  which  this  affair  caused,  the  communication  of  the 
man  in  the  fore-topmast  head  passed  unheeded ;  indeed,  had  a  vessel  come 
athwart  the  frigate's  bows,  she  would  at  that  moment  have  scarce  been 
noticed.  The  look-out  himself,  attracted  by  the  shouts  of  the  men  be- 
low, cast  his  eyes  on  the  scene  that  was  going  forward,  and,  for  a  time, 
in  watching  the  affray,  thought  no  more  of  the  strange  sail. 

Gasket  could  scarcely  be  kept  from  leaping  overboard  to  join  Paul, 
and  stood  watching  with  intense  interest  the  result  of  his  daring. 
When  the  Lieutenant  and  the  seaman  had  been  hauled  in  at  the  bows, 
the  men  who  were  lowering  the  jolly-boat  were  made  acquainted  with 
it ;  they  immediately  held  on,  and  then  hoisted  her  again  to  her  former 
situation,  and  all  of  them  crowded  to  the  quarter  and  looked  on  the  ter- 
rible combat  between  Paul  and  the  shark  with  eager  and  anxious  eyes. 
The  perseverance,  the  strength,  and  activity  of  Paul,  encumbered  as  he' 
was  with  his  clothes,  surprised  them  all.  Every  now  and  then  they  lost 
sight  of  him  as  he  disappeared  under  the  water,  just  as  if  it  was  thought , 
he  was  imbedded  in  the  jaws  of  the  monster.  Each  time  this  occurred 
the  loud  whistle  from  the  shark  told  them  the  knife  was  doing  its  work  ; 
and  the  extraordinary  increase  of  blood  in  the  water  showed  (hut  it  un- 
doing it  effectually.  The  men  gave  a  loud  cheer  as  Caul  a^ain  arose, 
apparently  untouched,  and  a.c  IV.  h  fti  ever,  and  fared  llie  terrible  moij- 
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ster ;  it  was  noticed  he  always  faced  him  the  moment  he  was  above  the 
surface,  and  waited,  though  but  for  a  second,  the  swift  dart  he  made  at 
him  the  moment  he  appeared,  and  then  dived  directly  under  him,  making 
a  tremendous  incision  with  his  knife.  From  the  repeated  stabs — and 
deep  ones  they  were — it  seemed  wonderful  that  the  shark  could  retain 
its  powers,  apparently  but  little  impaired,  and  still  lash  the  water  so 
fiercely,  and  dart  so  swiftly  at  its  gallant  enemy.  The  sea  around  was, 
if  such  an  expression  might  be  used,  deluged  with  its  blood ;  and  it  bore 
in  its  body  several  tremendous  wounds,  and  yet  it  kept  on  its  efforts  to 
seize  Paul  with  the  same  vigour  as  at  first.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed 
that  Paul  could  continue  this  combat  much  longer  successfully,  unless 
his  antagonist  began  to  exhibit  great  weakness  ;  and  as  he  had  not  made 
any  such  display,  the  fear  became  general  on  board  that  Paul  would  be 
bit  in  half  ere  he  had  slain  the  shark.  Once  this  appeared  to  be  realised : 
the  sea  had  become  so  thickened  with  blood  by  the  mad  and  desperate 
plunges  of  the  monster,  that  Paul  could  not  use  his  eyes  beneath  the 
water.  He  had  continued,  after  a  dive,  rather  longer  than  usual  under 
water,  and  rose  immediately  after  the  shark,  instead  of  preceding  him, 
as  he  had  hitherto  done.  His  back  was  towards  him  also ;  and  the 
shark,  with  the  swiftness  of  lightning,  darted  at  him,  seizing  him,  as 
everybody  on  board  could  have  sworn,  with  its  terrific  jaws.  A  strong 
shudder  ran  through  them  all,  and  a  shout  of  horror  arose.  The  next 
instant  Gasket  leaped  over  the  side  into  the  sea,  and  the  first  Lieu- 
tenant's voice  was  heard,  shouting  with  a  loudness  that  startled  every 
one  into  instant  action — 

"All  hands  out  boat,  there  !" 

The  boatswain  instantly,  although  completely  wrapped  up  in  watching 
Paul — such  is  the  effect  of  discipline — piped,  and  with  his  hoarse  voice, 
which  had  been  cultivated  by  a  thousand  sea  fogs,  shouted — 

"  All  hands  out  boat !    jolly  boat,  boys,  away  !" 

"  Jolly  boat,  boys,  away !"  roared  the  boatswain's  mate  ;  "  bear  a  hand 
there !" 

The  words  had  scarcely  left  his  lips  ere  twenty  men  sprung  to  the 
davits  abaft ;  half  a  dozen  stout  fellows,  accompanied  by  the  first  Lieu- 
tenant, who  had  watched  Paul's  conflict  with  the  shark  with  singular  at- 
tention arid  anxiety,  jumped  into  the  jolly-boat,  and  were  lowered  swiftly 
until  the  boat  swam  upon  the  sea ;  she  was  unhooked — the  oars  were 
immediately  in  the  rollocks,  and  the  men  bending  to  their  ta*k,  had  in  a 
second  good  way  upon  her,  and  pulled  swiftly  to  the  scene  of  action. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

"And  in  the  warm  hedge  grew  lush  eglantine, 

Green  cow-bind,  and  the  moonlight  coloured  May; 
And  cherry  blossoms,  and  white  cups,  whose  wine 
Was  the  bright  dew  yet  drained  not  by  the  day  ; 
And  wild  roses  and  ivy  serpentine, 

With  its  dark  buds,  arid  leaves  wandering  astray  ; 
And  flowers  azure,  black,  and  streaked  with  gold, 
Fairer  than  any  wakened  eyes  behold. 

SHELLEY. 

"  I  love  thee,  by  my  life  I  do ; 
I  swear  by  that  which  I  will  lose  for  thee, 
To  prove  him  false  that  says  I  love  thee  not." 
*  *  *  *         * 

What,  can  you  do  me  greater  harm  than  hate  ? 
Hate  me!  wherefore?" 

SHAKSPERE. 

"  And  have  you  mercy  too !  I  never  did 

Offend  you  in  my  life." 
"Help!  help!  oh,   help!" 

IBID. 

UPON  the  same  evening  that  the  foregoing  event  was  transpiring,  a  young 
maiden — tempted  by  the  beauty  of  a  clear  sky  and  a  sweet  cool  air  that 
was  playing  gently  around  after  the  sun  had  been  trying  his  hardest  all 
day  to  persuade  the  inhabitants  of  England  that  the  little  Northern  Island 
could  be  made  as  hot  as  Africa — strolled  down  a  narrow  lane 
contiguous  to  the  sweet  little  village,  Grasmere,  in  Westmoreland. 
The  lane  was  a  kind  of  lovers'  walk  ;  it  was  lined  on  either  side  with 
hedges,  or  rather  banks,  which  were  profusely  decked  with  shrubs  and 
wild  flowers  ;  the  hawthorn  trees  were  in  close  companionship  with  nut 
trees,  and  a  blackberry  bush  would  ever  and  anon  claim  acquaintance 
with  both,  and  with  a  perseverance  not  to  be  denied,  would  thrust  its 
thin  straggling  arms  among  the  stems  and  leaves  of  both,  probably 
anticipating  to  be  eventually  upraised  and  shine  out  at  the  top  as  tall 
and  as  well-looking  as  the  best ;  young  sprigs  of  oak,  too,  would  fight 
for  a  place,  and  put  forth  their  green  leaves,  looking  fresh,  and  strong, 
and  healthy,  as  though  there  was  no  mistake  about  their  intention  to 
become  fine  trees  in  that  particular  spot,  without  caring  who  or  what 
they  displaced  ;  the  holly,  too,  with  its  dark,  binning,  "  crankled" 
leaves,  containing  ut  every  sixteenth  of  an  inch  a  sharp  thorn,  which 
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seemed  placed  there  like  pins  in  a  young  girl's  waistband,  as  a  sort  of 
gentle  hint  that  they  were  not  to  be  too  freely  handled,  put  in  its  claim 
for  an  abiding  place,  and  even  at  the  expense  of  being  locked  in  the 
embraces  of  a  nut,  a  hawthorn,  and  wild  rose,  resolved  to  remain  and 
grow  there,  although  it  looked  upon  all  around  with  a  gloomy,  solemn 
look,  indicative  of  not  liking  its  company;  never,  on  any  occasion, 
looking  pleased  until  nearly  everything  else  was  dead,  and  then  it  put 
on  its  scarlet  ornaments,  and  shone  alone  in  its  glory,  proud  and 
haughtily.  In  some  parts,  the  elderberry,  as  the  elder  is  familiarly  termed, 
had  elbowed  its  way  into  notice,  and  had  been,  like  the  nuts,  pretty 
successful  in  getting  a  good  place,  after  having  squeezed  some  nearly  t.o> 
death,  displaced  others,  and  out-grown  most,  acting  like  a  tall  man  in  A 
crowd,  who  puts  everybody  on  one  side,  lurches  and  jostles  here  and 
there,  getting  before  this  one,  shoving  aside  that,  and  chuckling  all  the 
while  to  himself,  that  whoever  can't  see,  thanks  to  his  long  carcase,  his 
rudeness,  and  his  selfishness,  he  can.  The  wild  rose,  which  was  very 
modest  and  very  pretty,  pleasant  to  the  eye  and  grateful  to  the  nostrils, 
seemed  to  have  the  goodwill  of  all,  and  did  not  appear  to  suffer  so 
much  from  intrusion  as  most  of  them ;  if  it  did  'twas  done  more 
lovingly,  and  it  put  forth  its  simple,  but  beautiful  flowers  as  though  it 
was  glad  it  had  the  power  of  making  some  return  for  the  kindness  it 
received.  But  there  was  one  plant  which  was  welcomed  by  all,  and  as 
it  appeared  twining  here,  and  nodding  there,  with  its  graceful  red-yellow 
blossom,  it  seemed  that  the  various  green  things  were  ready  to  cry 
'  lean  on  me  ;'  and  its  fragance  made  the  air  faint,  and  whenever  human 
eyes  were  cast  upon  it,  the  gazer  cried  '  how  beautiful  is  that  honey- 
suckle.' Then  came  the  wanton  bine  weed  which  made  love  to  every- 
thing near — never  could  anything  be  so  fond  of  embracing  as  the  bine 
weed  ;  it  could  not  live  without  caressing  some  thing — its  affection  was 
most  comprehensive — a  coquette,  with  a  hundred  lovers,  was  nothing  to 
it :  it  threw  its  arms  around  whatever  it  could  reach ;  it  twined  all  over 
the  nut  trees,  it  curled  around  the  hawthorn,  it  gave  the  blackberry 
bush  a  share  of  its  favours,  and  did  its  utmost  to  entrap  some  broad 
dock  leaves.  Its  desires  were  most  inordinate  ;  it  deemed  nothing  too 
proud  or  too  humble,  too  high  or  too  insignificant,  to  lavish  its  caresses 
upon.  Wherever  it  found  an  object  to  embrace,  it  twined  round,  and 
put  forth  its  light  green-pointed  leaves  as  if  in  delight  and  gladness,  but 
it  stretched  its  long  arms,  leafless,  until  it  reached  something  to  curl 
round,  and  then,  when  it  had  a  good  stout  swain,  such  as  a  full  haw- 
thorn bush,  or  a  thickly  grown  elder,  it  poured  forth  leaver  muumera- 
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ble ;  embellishing  its  green  drapery  with  white  bell -shaped  cups,  whose 
hue  would  lend  a  whiteness  to  the  most  snowy  marble  ever  raised  from 
the  earth,  and  was  so  profuse  in  its  gifts  of  leaves  and  buds,  as  to  bid 
fair  to  smother  and  kill  with  kindness  the  tree  it  loved  so  much.  It 
had  a  companion  in  the  ivy,  but  the  latter  was  gloomier,  looked  not  so 
fresh  and  J'air,  and  was  a  thought  more  chary  of  its  embraces.  And  un- 
derneath this  entanglement  of  green  things  was  a  luxuriance  of  wild 
flowers — some  very  bold  and  flaunting,  others  very  modest ;  the  fox- 
glove not  caring  who  saw  it,  in  fact  rather  preferring  to  be  looked  upon 
than  otherwise,  and  the  little  pale  blue  bells  and  yellow-eyed  flowers 
shrinking  beneath  broad  green  leaves  in  all  humility,  taking  pattern  by 
the  violets  which  had  been  the  first  to  show,  with  their  small,  but  fra- 
gant  blossoms,  that  the  cold  winds  and  bitter  frost  would  soon  give  place 
to  warmth  and  sunshine.  Here  were  briars,  a  perfect  forest  of  thorns — 
no  more  to  be  touched  with  impunity,  than  a  porcupine — scratching 
their  way  among  some  ragged  robins,  with  their  pink  starlike  blossoms , 
and  hosts  of  other  plants  that  bore  no  thorns,  nor  had  a  thought  that 
way  ;  and  above  all  these  grew  the  thin  stems  of  sapling  oaks,  beech, 
and  ash,  elm,  and  sycamore,  some  with  their  sturdy  branches  and  stems, 
others  with  their  thin  graceful  arms  and  light  tracery  of  leaves,  (mite 
elegancies  of  nature  ;  and  there  were  added  to  all  these  many  other 
beauties,  which  would  occupy  too  much  space  to  narrate,  but  no  less 
captivating  to  the  eye  or  sense.  It  was  surprising  to  see,  but  delightful 
to  hear,  the  numerous  birds  that  had  taken  up  their  abode  in  this 
charming  lane,  each  warbling  its  notes  with  its  best  ability,  as  if  in 
rivalry  of  its  neighbour,  or  else  to  show  how  excessive  was  the  happiness 
heaven  had  granted  it. 

To  her  who  walked  slowly  down  this  pleasant  path,  every  beauty 
had  its  distinct  charm,  from  the  tallest  tree  to  the  smallest  flower  ;  she 
would  frequently  pause  to  regard  the  green-leaved,  bright-blossomed 
plants,  with  a  gratified  gaze,  or  listen  to  the  notes  of  some  little  unseen 
chorister  pouring  forth  his  melody 

"  In  profuse  strains  of  unpremeditated  art," 

with   the  keenest  sense  of  its  sweetness  ;  yet  was  she  thoughtful  and 

;M!  in  IKT  demeanour,  and  when    she   plucked  a  flower  and  ga/.ed  upon 

if,  it  seemed  ;ir   though  there   were   other   thoughts  in   her  mind    than 

which  the  small  plant  might  have  raised  :  she  was  pale,  and  would 

sigh  even  while  listening  to  the  warbling  of  a  sweet-noted  bird,  a    if 

viintcd  some  of   its  gladness  ;    ere  it  ceii.-ed  she  wandered  on,  and 

appeared  to  have  so  sunk  into  abstraction  a*  to  have  no  more  remem- 
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bered  that  she  was  surrounded  by  these  thing?  of  heauty  ;  again  the 
utterance  of  a  deep  drawn  sigh  would  rouse  her  from  her  reverie,  and 
once  more  the  flowers,  and  trees,  and  hirds,  would  claim  her  attention 
for  a  short  period,  to  be  again  lost  in  some  recollection  which  could  not 
be  other  than  sorrowful,  from  the  melancholy  expression  with  which  it 
was  entertained.  While  indulging  in  one  of  these  musing  fits,  which  a 
close  observer  might  have  seen  had  brought  tears,  she  was  startled  by 
the  sudden  appearance  of  a  man,  who  quitted  the  hedge  in  which  he 
had  concealed  himself,  and  stood  before  her.  So  rapidly  and  noiselessly 
had  he  accomplished  this  feat,  that  he  laid  his  hand  upon  her  arm  ere 
she  was  aware  of  his  presence ;  she  uttered  a  faint  scream,  and  drew 
back  hastily  as  though  she  would  have  fled  ;  but  anticipating  her  purpose, 
he  stopped  her,  and  said — 

"  You  needn't  be  afraid — it's  only  I !" 

The  maiden  cowered  beneath  his  bright  gaze,  but  did  not  speak.  He 
was  a  young  man,  about  three  and  twenty,  tall,  and  rather  strongly  than 
well  formed,  for  his  arms  and  legs  appeared  somewhat  too  long  to  be 
in  proportion  with  his  body,  He  had  large  black  eyes,  whose  expression 
was  more  fierce  than  amiable,  more  wild  than  soft,  quick,  impatient,  and 
restless  in  their  demeanour,  but  were  the  best  of  a  get  of  features  which, 
if  physiognomy  be  a  true  science,  would  have  induced  his  fellow  crea- 
tures not  to  have  placed  a  superabundance  of  faith  in  him — dark  strag- 
gling hair,  of  which  he  had,  according  to  the  costume  of  the  period,  a 
great  profusion ;  and  in  his  hands  he  bore  a  stout  blackthorn  cudgel. 
He  regarded  the  maiden  withka  gloomy  gaze,  and  finding  that  she  did 
not  speak,  he  exclaimed — 

"  Have  I  frightened  the  tongue  out  of  your  head  ?  Well,  I  didn't 
think  neither,  that  I  was  quite  so  repulsive  as  all  that,  even  to  you." 
He  laid  great  stress  on  the  last  word. 

"You  came  upon  me  so  suddenly,  Jasper,"  she  replied,  shrinking  with 
fear  and  speaking  timidly,  "  that  you  alarmed  me  ;  I  did  not  think  there 
was  anybody  in  the  lane  but  myself,  and  seeing  you  so  unexpectedly, 
naturally  made  me  for  the  moment  startled/' 

"  Seeing  me  unexpectedly  ?"  he  replied  ;  "  why,  yes,  I  dare  say  it  was 
unexpected  to  you,  because  you  never  think  about  me,  or  if  you  do,  only 
to  discard  me  from  your  thoughts  as  something  hateful  and  despicable." 

"  I  despise  you  not,"  she  said  gently. 

"You  hate  me,  which  is  as  bad,"  he  exclaimed  roughly. 

"  I  hate  no  one  !"  was  her  meek  reply. 

"  But  you  don't  love  me,  and  so  its  all  the  same  to   me  as  if  you  hated 
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me,"  he  cried;  "you  shrink  from  my  touch  as  if  I  was  a  reptile  that 
would  poison  or  sting-  you  ;  you  avoid  my  presence  as  though  you  loathed 
the  sight  of  me ;  I  have  seen  you  in  the  midst  of  a  smile  grow  serious 
and  pale  when  your  eye  has  lighted  on  me,  as  though  I  was  a  pestilence 
whose  breath  would  wither  you,  and  yet  you  tell  me  you  do  not  despise 
me,  and  hate  no  one.  You  do  not  curse  me  with  words — you  do  not 
turn  your  back  upon  me  disdainfully — your  eyes  do  not  flash  haughtily 
and  oftendedly  at  me,  it  is  true,  but  your  hatred  of  me  is  no  less 
bitter,  your  dislike  to  me  no  less  powerful.  Why  is  this  ?  I  love  you, 
Florence ;  oh,  my  God !"  he  cried  with  vehemence,  "  how  dearly, 
how  madly  I  love  you — I,  the  rough  unbendable  Jasper,  that 
nought  living  could  move,  you  might  lead  as  a  child.  You  ! 
a  thing  I  could  crush  life  out  of  as  easily  as  I  grind  this  worm  to  powder 
now  crawling  beneath  my  feet;  yet  I  would  be  your  slave — I  would 
sooner  bow  down  to  you  and  worship  you,  than  Him  who  says  none  but 
himself  shall  be  worshipped.  I  could  be  to  you  a  very  spaniel,  that 
would  crawl  and  lick  your  feet,  and  yet  stand  erect  before  a  king  though 
the  block  were  the  price  of  my  insubmission.  I  have  never  bent  leg  to 
human  being,  yet  could  I  fall  upon  my  knees  to  you,  and  pray  you  to 
love  me  as  I  love  you — yet  you  could  never  do  that — but  only  to  love 
me,  only  to  tell  me  that  you  love  me,  and  act  as  if  you  did,  and  I  will  do 
your  will  as  humbly  as  if  I  was  a  slave,  an  hundred  times  more  abject 
than  the  black  wretches  that  toil  beneath  a  burning  sun  without  know- 
ing what  freedom  means.  Come,  Florence,  what  say  you  ;  will  you 
throw  off  your  dislike  of  me,  and  walk  with  me  ?  Jf  I  am  rough  and 
rude  to  others,  I  will  be  kind  and  gentle  to  you ;  I'll  teach  my  tongue 
to  say  soft  words,  and  my  brow  to  wear  a  woman's  smoothness.  I  have 
knocked  about,  here  and  there,  all  my  life — slave  to  nothing  but  my 
;ul  my  will.  My  nature  is  not  so  uncouth  and  harsh  as  it 

19 — you  can  curb  its  \vildne.ss,  you  can  t:ime  it  to  your  liking,  for 
there  is  not  a  pursuit  I  love,  however  reckless  or  pleasant  to  my 
feelings,  that  others  may  deem  daring  and  wild,  which  I  will  not  give 
up  if  you  wish  it.  You  don't  give  me  any  answer,"  he  said,  after  a 
pause,  "  but  stand  shivering  and  trembling  as  if  you  were  a  lamb  in 
the  jaws  of  a  wolf :  mark  me,  Florence,  I  can  be  a  wolf  even  to  you,  or 
as  tractable  as  a  well -trained  colt ;  it  will  depend  upon  yourself,  you 
can  make  me  what  you  please.  Have  me,  and  there's  not  a  village  or 
town  in  England  shall  turn  out  a  man  whose  deeds  are  more  to  your 
wishes  than  mine  shall  be — reject  and  scorn  my  offer,  and  you  had  better 

I  the  worst   devil  in   hell  against  you.    Stay  !  you  leave  me  not 
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without  an  answer,"  he  cried,  seizing  her  by  the  waist  as  she  turned 
away  from  him  to  retrace  her  steps  homeward,  "  you  shall  tell  me  now 
yea  or  nay." 

"Unhand  me,  Jasper!"  said  Florence,  "you  terrify  me." 

"You  shall  give  me  an  answer!"  he  exclaimed. 


"  Let  me  go  I  entreat  you,"  she  cried ;  "  some  other  time  I  will 
speak  to  you — not  now,  not  now." 

"  Now  or  never,  Florence,"  said  he  sternly.  "  I  am  not  of  a 
nature  to  be  put  off  day  by  day,  and  then  have  some  smiling,  trim- 
faced  hound  bear  you  off  while  I  am  waiting  for  your  answer.  No, 
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no,  I  am  not  to  be  gulled  by  any  such  trick;  mine  you  shall  be 
or  no  one's  ;  no  man  shall  laugh,  and  cry  he  bore  off  the  prize  that 
was  out  of  the  reach  of  Jasper  Chough.  No  !  no !  This  is  a  very 
good  time,  and  an  exceeding  good  place  for  an  answer;  there  is 
none  here  to  interrupt,  and  none  to  bias  you,  if  you  feel  inclined  to  say 
yea.  Come,  pretty  Florence,  can  you  not  form  your  own  pretty  lips  to 
say  yea — do  you  love  me  ?" 

"  Do  not  stay  me,  Jasper — suffer  me  to  depart,"  said  Florence  ap- 
pealingly ;  "  what  you  may  have  to  ask  me,  I  will  answer  at  your 
father's,  not  here." 

"  Why  not  here  ?"  demanded  Jasper,  with  a  sullen  brow.  "  Look 
you,  Florence — your  inverted  face  and  cowering  frame  tells  me  you 
shrink  from  me  as  from  some  hideous  monster,  and  yet  to  me  you  are 
dearer  than  any  object  in  life  :  even  as  it  seems  you  hate  me,  do  I  love 
you.  I  will  not  stay  to  question  why  I,  who  always  returned  hate  for 
hate,  scorn  for  scorn,  blow  for  blow,  with  all — even  my  own  father ! — 
should  return  you  affection  for  loathing  ;  but  whether  you  love  or  hate 
me,  you  shall  be  mine.  I  laugh  to  scorn  all  ties  of  blood  or  honour 
where  my  will  is  concerned ;  I  set  at  defiance  all  laws,  when  my  mind 
is  set  upon  any  object ;  and  I  have  the  means  of  carrying  out  my  will 
securely  when  it  is  once  formed.  Give  me  your  promise,  nay  oath — for 
one  such  as  you  would  be  bound  by  that  to  any  sacrifice — that  you  will 
wed  with  me,  and  you  shall  at  once  leave  me  and  return  to  my  father's . 
We  will  be  married  when  you  will,  and  you  shall  find  that  Jasper  Chough 
can  be  as  mild  and  gentle  as  the  best  gallant  that  ever  stepped  :  if  you 
say  nay,  you  go  with  me  now  to  a  spot  where  none  can  find  you,  known 
only  to  myself,  and  there  you  shall  learn  to  love  him  you  now  despise. 
In  that  lone  spot,  with  no  companion,  no  living  thing  near  you,  save  a 
wandering  eagle,  which  in  its  search  for  food  may  wheel  past  you,  you 
will  be  glad  to  bestow  the  smiles  you  now  withhold  upon  the  only  human 
being  you  will  there  see.  The  place  is  wild  and  cheerless,  I  can  tell 
you,  and  has  its  horrors,  but  is  very  secure.  I  have  not  roamed  the 
hills,  a  roving,  restless  boy,  for  nothing.  You  will  find  it  not  so  pleas- 
ing as  your  own  chamber  at  the  hall,  but  it  will  be  of  your  own  choosing, 
and  you  must  bear  with  it.  You  have  seen  enough  of  me  I  think,  Flo- 
rence, to  know  I  am  not  addicted  to  romancing :  in  giving  you  this 
alternative,  I  mean  that  you  shall  accept  one  or  the  other — either  be  my 
wife  by  your  own  consent,  or  my  mistress  by  compulsion.  I  am  pre- 
pared for  either.  Answer  me,  girl — you  had  better  accept  my  first  pro- 
position." 
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"  I  cannot  do  either,"  murmured  Florence,  evidently  suffering  under 
considerable  apprehension  and  agitation. 

"  I  do  not  intend  to  give  you  the  opportunity  of  refusing  both,"  he 
said,  with  a  laugh ;  "  you  must  say  which  you'll  do  :  say  that  you  will 
not  marry  me,  and  that  instant  I  seize  you  and  carry  you  off,  and  sooner 
than  you  should  be  rescued  from  me,  I  would  plunge  my  knife  into  your 
heart." 

"  Jasper,  you  cannot  seriously  mean  me  this  wrong  ?"  cried  Florence 
earnestly ;  "  you  are  only  doing  this  in  one  of  your  wild  humours  to  terrify 
and  make  sport  of  me  ;  but  pray  do  not  continue  it,  for  indeed  you 
frighten  me.  I  am  not  used  to  jests  of  this  nature  ;  let  me  return  to 
the  hall." 

"Jests  of  this  nature  !"  echoed  Jasper,  with  a  hollow  laugh  of  scorn. 
"  Jests  !  perhaps  you  think  my  love  for  thee  a  jest  ?  perhaps  you  deem 
the  burning  flame  in  my  head  and  heart,  which,  I  have  borne  since  I 
have  seen  you,  a  jest  ?  You  may  think  it  a  jest  that  I,  who  was  reckless 
of  all,  had  no  thought  or  care  for  any  living  thing  save  myself,  have 
passed  sleepless  nights  and  days  which  knew  no  peaceful  hour  since  I 
have  known  thee.  It  may  possibly  be  a  jest  to  you  that  I  have  watched 
beneath  thy  window  the  long  night  through,  when  the  wind  howled  and 
the  rain  came  down  in  floods ;  and  again  when  the  moon  shone  so 
bright  that  the  hounds  bayed  affrightedly  at  it.  It  may  be  a  jest  that 
I  have  struggled  with  my  feelings  as  never  man  wrestled  with  himself 
before,  ere  I  would  acknowledge,  even  to  you,  that  any  living  being  had 
dominion  over  me.  All  this  may  be  a  pleasant  jest  and  food- for  mirth 
for  you,  but  it  has  been  worse  than  death  to  me.  Mark  me,  Florence, 
I  do  not  trifle  with  you ;  you  shall  be  my  wife  by  your  own  assent,  or,  by 
the  living  God !  I  bear  you  this  hour  away  where  mortal,  save  myself, 
never  shall  behold  you  more." 

"  Jasper  !  Jasper!"  cried  the  terrified  girl,  bursting  into  tears,  "  re- 
member I  have  been  placed  in  thy  father's  care,  beneath  his  roof ;  he 
has  pledged  his  faith  for  my  safety — you  dare  not  so  violate  his  honour 
as  to  wrong  me  in  this  terrible  manner." 

"Have  I  not  told  you,"  he  replied,  "  I  hold  in  scorn  all  ties  of  blood 
where  my  will  is  concerned  ?  I  heed  not  my  father's  honour,  or  his 
word,  no  more  than  if  he  lived  not.  I  know  of  no  earthly  consideration 
to  stay  me  :  nothing  but  my  own  death  shall  step  between  me  and  thee. 
I  could  see  my  father  upon  his  bare  knees  to  turn  me  in  my  purpose, 
unmoved  ;  I  could  bear  to  see  my  mother,  who  has  most  influence  over 
me,  shed  tears  of  blood  in  appeals  in  thy  behalf,  and  reply  to  her  with 
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a  laugh  of  scorn.  I  own  no  power  but  my  will,  save  thy  beauty,  and 
that  is  a  power  to  which  I  bow ;  but  yet  only  in  so  much  that  I  still  will 
hold  the  rein  and  guide  it  my  own  path.  Come  !  Florence,  time  is 
waning,  decide  quickly — " 

"  Have  mercy,  Jasper  !"  cried  Florence,  clasping  her  hands,  and 
addressing  him  with  an  air  of  passionate  entreaty  ;  "  you  have  the 
attributes  of  a  man ;  you  would  strike  to  the  earth  him  who  would 
doubt  your  courage ;  you  would  think  it  base  in  you  to  strike  a  weak 
boy,  who  had  not  strength  or  power  to  resist  you ;  and  were  one  of 
great  might  to  tell  you,  over  such  only  did  you  dare  to  exercise  your 
bravery  and  strength,  you  would  peril  your  life  to  teach  him  dif- 
ferently— " 

"  To  what  tends  all  this  ?"  interrupted  Jasper,  impatiently. 

"  That  I  am  alone  here  with  you,"  she  returned,  "  a  weak,  defence- 
less girl — powerless  to  aid  myself  against  your  superior  strength  ;  one  so 
timid  and  strengthless,  that,  exercised  against  me,  your  strength  and 
courage  would  be  base  cowardice  and  unmanliness  ;  eventfyour  rough 
companions  would  laugh  contemptuously  at  him  who  exerted  his  might 
against  one  so  poor  in  power  as  I.  Oh  !  Jasper,  take  me  not  at  this 
disadvantage — force  not  a  reply  to  your  question  from  me,  while  death 
stares  me  in  the  face ;  ask  me  when  there  are  others  by,  that  I  may 
reply  to  thee — " 

"  With  scorn  and  derision,3'  retorted  Jasper,  interrupting  her  again. 
"  No,  Florence,  I  am  not  such  a  fool !  Here  I  can  get  a  reply  that  if 
I  like  not  I  can  put  aside  as  easily  as  move  a  briar  out  of  my  path ;  here 
you  are  as  free  to  choose  as  in  your  father's  house,  and  as  free  to  reply, 
but  if  you  disdain  the  offer  of  my  hand  and  heart  you  have  only  your- 
self to  blame  for  the  consequences  that  will  as  certainly  ensue  as  that  I 
stand  here.  For  the  last  time  I  ask  you,  will  you  have  me  ?" 

"  What  if  I  answer  no  ?  You  say  I  am  free  to  choose,"  said  Florence, 
eagerly. 

"  And  so  you  are,"  he  replied,  with  a  coarse  laugh  ;  "  whether  you 
will  dwell  as  my  wife  in  happiness  and  every  luxury  in  my  father's 
hall,  or  whether  you  will  prefer  to  be  my  mistress  in  an  abiding  place 
where  only  the  eagle  comes." 

"  Oh,  Jasper  !"  cried  she,  wringing  her  hands  bitterly,  "  do  not  be  so 
merciless.  You  tell  me  that  you  love  me — you  would  wish  me  to  love 
you,  are  these  the  means  to  gain  my  affection  ?" 

"  I  have  no  chance  of  any  other/'  he  returned,  sternly.  "  Were  1  to 
resort  to  the  common  mode  of  making  myself  agreeable  in  your  eyes,  I 
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should  still  be  a  dangler,  still  have  a  negative  from  you  for  every  prayer 
to  be  mine  ;  you  would  show  no  mercy  to  me — you  would  make  no 
sacrifice  to  become  mine — why  should  I  then  sacrifice  my  feelings  that 
you  should  become  another's  ?  Loving  forms  a  little  part  of  my  nature. 
I  would  not  love  you  if  I  could  help  it — I  would  rather  hate  you ;  but 
that  it  seems  is  a  power  over  which  I  have  no  controul ;  I  must  love 
you  in  spite  of  myself — and  since  fate  orders  it  so,  it  shall  ordain  that 
you  shall  be  mine.  I  wait  no  longer  ;  all  appeals  are  vain  :  the  spray 
of  the  sea  should  sooner  dissolve  a  rock  of  adamant  than  your  most  pas- 
sionate entreaties  have  the  smallest  effect  upon  me.  Will  you  be 
mine  ?" 

"  I  cannot,"  she  cried  with  intense  agitation,  "  I  am  sworn  to 
another." 

"  To  another !"  he  shouted  fiercely  ;  "  it  is  my  brother  ?" 

"  No  !"  she  cried,  striving  to  escape  from  the  powerful  grasp  with 
which  he  had  seized  her.  "  No,  no,  it  is  not ;  release  me,  Jasper,  let  me 
return ;  do  not  harm  me.  If  you  have  pity,  let  me  go." 

"  Let  you  go  !  what,  to  the  arms  of  him  to  whom  you  are  sworn  ?" 
he  cried.  "  No,  weak  fool,  you  come  to  the  arms  of  him  who  has  sworn 
to  have  you." 

He  passed  his  arm  on  the  instant  round  her  waist,  and  hurried  her  a 
few  yards  ;  she  screamed  violently,  and  he  tried  to  force  his  hand  over 
her  mouth  to  drown  her  cries.  Close  to  the  spot  where  they  had  stood 
was  a  small  stile,  and  just  as  he  was  passing  it,  a  youth,  seemingly  about 
twenty  years  of  age,  leaped  lightly  over  it  and  stood  before  him. 

"  How  now  ?"  he  cried.  "  What  means  all  this,  Jasper  ?  Why  are 
you  laying  your  hands  thus  roughly  on  Florence  ?" 

"  Oh,  Frank,  Frank,"  she  screamed,  "  protect  me,  protect  me !" 

"  Protect  thee  !"  he  uttered  with  surprise.  "  I  hope  there  is  no  need, 
and  Jasper  here  !" 

"  Frank,"  exclaimed  Jasper  sternly,  "  take  my  advice  ;  if  you  wish 
not  to  come  to  harm  you  will  wend  your  way  homeward,  or  any  way  but 
the  path  I  am  taking." 

"  I  don't  understand  you,"  he  replied,  looking  on  each  with  astonish- 
ment. 

"  Understand  this,"  cried  Jasper  through  his  teeth,  "  your  presence 
here  is  an  interruption  to  what  you  cannot  prevent.  Away  with  you, 
you  know  I  brook  no  meddling  with  whatever  my  mood  may  lead  me  to 
do.  You  know  it  is  dangerous  to  step  between  me  and  my  will ;  do  not 
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you  attempt   it,   or  you  will  not   be   safer  from  my    rage   than   a 
stranger.'' 

"  Frank,  Frank  !"  shrieked  Florence,  still  struggling  with  Jasper,  "  do 
not  leave  me,  for  mercy's  sake  do  not — Jasper  has  vowed  to  inflict  the 
most  terrible  fate  upon  me — I  shall  be  safe  while  you  are  by.  Take  me 
away  and  let  me  return  to  the  hall/' 

"  Do  not  be  alarmed,  Florence,"  said  Frank,  soothingly,  "  it  is  only  a 
wild  freak  of  Jasper's — he  will  not  harm  you.  Jasper,  if  you  must  in- 
dulge in  these  mad  humours,"  he  added,  turning  to  him,  "why  do  you  not 
seek  some  one  better  fitted  to  bear  them  than  this  gentle  girl  ?  Take 
your  hands  from  her,  and  cease  your  rough  jesting ;  had  you  any  con- 
sideration, you  would  not  have  been  so  foolish.  Can  you  not  see  how 
terrified  she  is  ?  Unhand  her  ! 

Jasper's  breath  seemed  quite  taken  away  by  this  speech ;  he  uttered  a 
laugh,  more  like  a  howl,  of  intense  scorn  ;  he  knitted  his  brows  until  they 
almost  covered  his  eyes,  and  then,  with  a  derisive  grin,  he  cried, 

"  Brat !  how  long  is't  since  you  dare  talk  to  me  in  this  fashion  ? 
Idiot !  dost  thou  know  to  whom  thou  talkest  ?" 

"  I  have  not  that  to  learn  ;"  replied  Frank,  looking  on  him  with  cool 
steadfastness,  unaffected  by  the  scowl  with  which  Jasper  regarded  him. 

"Then  mark  me,  Frank,  were  you  a  thousand  times  my  brother," 
roared  Jasper,  "1  would  strike  you  senseless  to  my  feet,  even  if  the  blow 
beat  out  your  brains,  if  you  attempted  to  thwart  me  !  Take  yourself  off, 
therefore,  while  you  are  yet  unhurt,  and  bandy  no  more  words  with  me." 

"  I  shall  take  Florence  with  me,"  said  Frank,  firmly. 

"  You'll  take  nothing  but  your  life,"  cried  Jasper,  "  and  not  that  if  you 
bait  me  still.  Begone  fool !" 

"  It  is  not  your  wish  to  remain  with  him  ?"  said  he,  appealing  to 
Florence.  1 

"  Oh,  no,  no  !J>  she  replied,  weeping.  "  Oh,  Frank,  he  vows  I  shal 
consent  to  be  his  wife,  or  he  will  tear  me  away  and  carry  me  up  the 
mountain,  where  no  one  will  ever  see  me  more." 

"  And  mine  you  shall  be,  though  all  the  angels  in  heaven  and  demons 
in  hell  said  me  nay,"  cried  Jasper.  "  Look  you,  Frank ! "  he  added 
fiercely,  "  quit  the  lane  at  once,  and  if  >ou  dog  my  steps,  or  look  which 
path  I  take,  or  say  one  word  at  home  that  you  know  aught  of  Florence's 
absence,  nothing  shall  spare  you  from  my  fury.  I'll  bring  you  down  as 
surely  as  I  ever  shot  a  heron." 

"  I  care  not  for  your  fury,"  replied  Frank,  coolly ;  "  I  never  did.    You 
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lorded  it  over  everybody — never  over  me.  If  you  gained  your  wish  when 
it  ran  counter  to  mine,  it  was  only  because  your  greater  size  and  strength 
obtained  by  force  what  my  spirit  never  yielded ;  but  I  am  no  longer  a 
weak  boy — I  fear  not  you  nor  any  man ;  arid  while  I  have  strength  you 
shall  not  offer  insult  or  wrong  to  one  who,  independent  of  being  a  de- 
fenceless maiden,  is  a  guest  of  our  house,  and  who  by  right  calls  for  pro- 
tection and  respect  from  us  all.  I  tell  you  again,  Jasper,  I  go  not  without 
Florence ;  that  if  you  attempt  to  perpetrate  the  villany  you  intend,  I'll 
hunt  you  as  I  would  a  wild  boar  to  its  lair.  I'll  never  leave  you,  and 
treat  you  as  the  deadliest  foe  man  can  have  among  his  fellows.  Not  tell 
what  I  know  of  her  absence  ? — fohj!  Take  your  hand  at  once  from  about 
her  waist,  and  no  longer  disgrace  your  manhood  or  your  family  in  this 
brute  fashion." 

"  To  hell  with  the  family !"  roared  Jasper.  "  Fool !  do  you  seek  your 
death  ?  Stand  aside,  or  your  blood  be  upon  your  own  head  !" 

"  I'll  not  budge  an  inch,"  cried  Frank,  his  eyes  glittering  with  excite- 
ment ;  "  and  if  you  do  not  at  once  unhand  Florence,  I  swear  by  the 
Almighty,  I'll  fasten  on  you  and  compel  you." 

"  Jasper,  Jasper,  have  mercy!'.'  almost  shrieked  Florence;  "  let  me 
depart — let  me  not  be  the  cause  of  your  quarrelling  in  this  dreadful 
manner.  Let  me  depart,  I  entreat  you ;  for  heaven's  sake  let  me  free." 

"  Swear  to  be  mine,  or  I'll  strike  him  dead  where  he  stands,  I  swear 
by  the  same  God  he  has  invoked." 

"  Heed  him  not,  Florence  !"  uttered  Frank,  loudly  and  earnestly ;  "  I 
fear  him  not  for  one  instant.  He  shall  set  thee  free." 

"  Frank,  will  you  stand  aside  ?"  shouted  Jasper,  grasping  his  black- 
thorn cudgel  and  compressing  his  teeth. 

"  Set  Florence  at  liberty,"  replied  Frank  with  a  determined  look,  and 
standing  firmly,  ready  either  to  spring  upon  his  brother,  or  receive  his 
attack. 

"  Not  though  a  battery.of  twenty-  four  pounders  opened  fire  upon  me," 
roared  his  brother.  "  Away  with  you,  or  I'll  beat  your  brains  out :  my 
blood  is  up,  Frank,  and  if  you  persist,  your  mother's  grey  hairs  could 
not  save  you." 

"  My  blood  is  up  too  !"  cried  Frank,  his  face  flushed  to  scarlet ;  "  un- 
hand Florence — I  care  not  for  your  threats  a  straw — I,  too,  have  a  devil 
in  my  spirit.  Let  go  your  hold  of  Florence — will  you  take  your  hands 
from  her  ?"  he  added,  with  teeth  and  hands  clenched,  and  speaking  in  his 
throat. 

"  No!  fool !"  shouted  Jasper,  making  a  tremendous  blow  at  him  with 
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his  stick ;  Frank  avoided  it,  and  instantly  sprang  upon  him — seized  him 
by  the  throat,  and  cried,  in  tones  of  furious  determination — 

"  By  heaven,  you  shall !  or  fulfil  your  threat  on  me." 

The  struggle  was  tremendous.  Frank  was  a  fine  looking  young  fel- 
low, and  very  strong ;  but  Jasper  was  in  height  and  strength  his  supe- 
rior— however,  he  found  it  no  easy  matter  to  keep  himself  from  being 
throttled,  incommoded  as  he  was  by  Florence,  of  whom  he  kept  firm 
hold,  although  she  struggled  and  shrieked — and  by  his  stick,  which,  in 
these  close  quarters  he  found  of  little  use ;  he,  therefore,  threw  it  to  the 
ground,  and  seizing  his  brother  by  the  neckcloth,  strove  to  hold  him 
off.  Florence,  ^s  might  be  expected,  overcome  by  fright,  fainted  away — 
and  as  soon  as  Jasper  found  she  was  a  dead  weight,  he  let  go  his  hold 
of  her,  suffering  her  to  fall  to  the  ground,  and  turned  his  whole  forceand 
strength  with  the  ferocity  of  a  tiger  against  his  brother.  Neither  uttered 
a  word,  but  the  struggle  was  fierce  and  deadly  ;  each  put  out  his  best 
strength,  and  Jasper,  who  was  endowed  with  enormous  power,  found  that 
his  brother  was  almost  his  match  :  they  swayed  to  and  fro,  each  striving 
to  throw  the  other,  and  once  Jasper  succeeded  in  flinging  Frank  off  in 
an  effort  to  regain  his  stick  ;  his  face  was  deadly  white,  and  Frank  could 
read  his  death-warrant  there  if  he  was  not  able  to  get  the  better  of  the 
contest ;  but  he  regarded  it  not,  and  before  Jasper  could  recover  his 
weapon,  he  fastened  on  to  him  again.  They  gripped,  and  held  each 
other  with  the  tenacity  of  a  couple  of  bull  dogs — they  strained  ever}7 
nerve  and  muscle  to  obtain^ the  superiority,  until  the  large  drops  of  per- 
spiration rolled  off  of  them  like  huge  pearls  ;  at  length,  in  one  of  these 
evolutions  Jasper  got  a  more  favourable  hold  than  he  had  yet  obtained — 
he  made  sure  of  it,  and  then  said  between  his  teeth — 

"  Will  you  take  your  life — agree  to  my  terms,  and  away !" 

"  No  !"  replied  Frank,  "  I  would  rather  die." 

"  Then  to  hell  with  you !"  roared  Jasper,  and  making  a  tremendous 
exertion  of  strength  he  lifted  his  brother  from  his  feet,  and  hurled  him 
with  frightful  force  upon  the  ground ;  he  uttered  a  loud  groan  as  his 
head  came  in  violent  contact  with  the  earth,  but  Jasper  heeded  it  not  ; 
he  gained  his  stick  and  beat  him  in  the  fiercest  manner  about  the  head 
until  he  felt  sure  that  life  was  extinct,  he  then  threw  the  stick  into  the 
hedge,  seized  the  senseless  body  of  Florence,  flinging  it  over  his  shoulder, 
and  hurried,  at  the  top  of  his,  speed  front  the  spot — once  only,  looking 
over  his  shoulder  at  the  bleeding  body  of  his  brother. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

'*  And  Jonah  was  in  the  belly  of  the  fish  three  days  and  three  nights." 

JONAH,  Chap.,  I.,  v.  17. 

"  Now  while  on  high  the  fresh'ning  gale  she  feels, 
The  ship  beneath  her  lofty  pressure  reels  ; 
Th'  auxiliar  sails  that  court  a  gentle  breeze, 
From  their  high  stations  sink  by  slo-y  degrees. 

The  winds  arise, 

And  the  dark  scud  in  quick  succession  flies  ; 

While  the-swoln  canvas  bends  the  masts  on  high, 

Down  in  the  wave  the  leeward  cannon  lie. 

The  sailors  now  to  give  the  ship  relief, 
.Reduce  the  topsails  by  a  single  reef.~ 
****** 

Here  perseverance,  with  each  help  of  art, 
Must  join  the  boldest  efforts  of  the  heart." 

FALCONER. 

BEFORE  the  jolly  boat  could  reach  the  spot  where  John  Paul  and  the 
shark  had  disappeared,  John  Paul  again  appeared,  and  this  time  without 
displaying  the  remarkably  dexterous  manner  he  had  previously 
exhibited  ;  he  gave  a  cheer,  and  swam  leisurely  towards  the  boat,  and 
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the  next  minute  the  white  belly  of  the  shark  was  seen  rising  slowly  to 
the  surface  of  the  water.  John  Paul  had  proved  victorious :  the  shnrk 
was  dead. 

All  the  men  in  the  boat  instantly  gave  a  loud  hurrah,  which  was  imme- 
diately responded  to  by  those  crowding  the  side  of  the  frigate,  who 
saw  Paul  hauled  into  the  boat  unhurt,  and  the  shark  appear  dead  upon 
the  waters.  Gasket  was  immediately  afterwards  picked  up,  and  stretch- 
ing out  his  hand  to  Paul,  he  exclaimed  with  much  interest  and 
anxiety — 

"  How  is  it  with  thee,  Johnny  ?  the  shirk  did  not  get  thee  in  his 
grinders,  did  he  ?" 

"  Not  he/*  replied  Paul,  shaking  him  warmly  and  heartily  by  the 
hand ;  "  I  carried  too  much  sail  for  him." 

"  You've  turned  him  up  handsomely,"  replied  Gasket  with  a  laugh. 

"  It  was  a  mad  trick,  Paul,"  said  the  first  lieutenant.  "  What  in- 
duced you  to  peril  your  life  with  such  recklessness  ?" 

"  I  did  it,  Sir,  to  cure  my  messmate,  Gasket,  of  a  foolish  superstition 
he,  in  common  with  blue  jackets,  holds." 

"  And  what  is  that  ?"  asked  the  lieutenant  with  a  smile. 

"  He  believed,  Sir,  because  the  shark  followed  in  our  wake,  that  there 
would  be  a  spare  berth  before  he  parted  company  with  us  ;  vowed  there 
was  a  doomed  man  in  the  crew,  and  when  I  jumped  over  the  side  after 
Tom  Oakum,  and  found  that  you  had  picked  him  up,  it  struck  me  that  I 
would  try  and  disprove  the  superstition.  There  lies  the  shark  dead;  and 
now,  Gasket,"  he  added,  turning  with  a  laugh  to  his  friend,  "  what  be- 
comes of  your  '  one  aboard  who  will  be  hove  over  the  side,  and  never 
find  the  bottom  ?'  " 

Gasket,  shook  his  head.,  squeezed  some  of  the  water  out  of  his 
hair,  and  then  said  with  some  emphasis^ — 

"  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  but  you  always  get  to  windward  of  me  ;  I 
try  to  battle  the  watch  with  your  argyments,  but  I  am  always  obliged 
to  strike  my  colours,  raked  fore  and  aft." 

"  Have  you  any  spare  line  in  the  boat  ?"  suddenly  asked  the  lieute- 
nant of  one  of  the  men  in  the  bow." 

"  Ay,  ay,  Sir,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Take  a  turn  round  the  shark,  tow  him  to  the  side,  and  let  him  be 
hauled  on  board,"  he  added. 

"  Ay,  ay,  Sir,"  replied  the  man,  touching  his  hair,  for  he  had  no  hat 
on,  and  proceeded  to  obey  the  order. 

"  Paul,"  continued  the  lieutenant,  "  when  you  have  changed  your  wet 
clothes,  come  aft;  I  wish  to  speak  a  few  words  to  you." 
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"Ay,  ay,  Sir,"  replied  Paul,  respectfully. 

The  boat  now  reached  the  ship,  the  lieutenant  went  on  board, 
followed  by  Paul,  Gasket,  and  the  crew,  save  two,  who  stayed  to  hook 
on  the  boat,  preparatory  to  its  being  hauled  up  to  the  davits.  The 
lieutenant  sought  his  cabin  to  rid  himself  of  his  wet  garments,  and 
most  of  the  crew  gathered  in  a  crowd  round  Paul  and  Gasket,  to  learn 
all  the  particulars  of  the  adventure.  Paul,  however,  replied  very 
briefly  to  their  numerous  queries,  and  followed  the  lieutenant's  example, 
in  descending  to  his  berth  to  change  his  clothes.  Gasket,  who  was  less 
taciturn,  was  besieged  on  all  sides,  by  topmen,  idlers,  marines,  mates,  and 
mates'  ministers,  all  eager  to  know  whether  Johnny  Paul  had  not  dived 
down  the  shirk's  main  hatchway,  and  cut  himself  out ;  one  of  the  main- 
top men,  named  Stretch-out  Dick,  from  his  propensity  to  get  the 
weather  gage  of  possibility  in  a  yarn,  suggested  this  feat,  and  was 
instantly  greeted  with  a  loud  shout  of  laughter  from  all  around. 

"  Ah !"  cried  Stretch-out  Dick,  when  the  laugh  subsided,  "  yon 
needn't  open  your  ports  and  grin  like  a  lot  of  niggers  over  a  rum  keg  ; 
the  thing  ain't  unpossible,  seeing  we  have  scrip  ter  to  tell  us  of  one 
who  did  a  trick  which  leaves  what  Johnny  Paul's  done  a  long  way  to 
leeward." 

"  What's  that  ?"  asked  Gasket,  quickly,  not  thinking  there  lived,  or 
ever  did  live  the  man  that  could  accomplish  such  a  feat. 

"  What's  that !"  repeated  Dick,  with  great  contempt.  "  Upon 
what  water  have  you  been  sailing,  that  you  don't  know  that?  Did 
you  ever  read  the  scripter  ?" 

"  I  can  read  bunting,  but  not  books,"  replied  Gasket,  coolly ;  "  I 
can  hand,  reef,  and  steer ;  I  can  make  a  short  or  long  splice,  haul  taut, 
or  belay  with  any  hand  in  the  ship,  tho'  I  say  it ;  I  can  work  a  ships 
reckoning  after  my  own  fashion,  and  work  it  true,  but  I  was  never  put 
to  pot-hooks  and  hangers.  Now  John  Paul  can  overhaul  the  best  book 
ever  launched,  whether  in  large  or  small  print,  ah  !  and  sail  away  as  he 
reads  at  a  faster  rate  than  a  vessel  running  large  before  the  wind,  no 
backing  or  filling,  no  bringing  up  for  a  hard  word,  or  lying-to  to  fathom 
the  meaning  unless  I  hoist  a  signal  of  ignorance,  and  then  he  makes 
the  matter  all  as  clear  to  me  as  blue  water  in  a  calm.  Then  he  stands 
dead  on  again,  not  hoisting  in  a  sky  sail  or  any  flying  kits  until  he  has 
run  into  port  with  the  last  leaf ;  you  ask  Jonny  Paul  whether  he  has 
read  the  scriptures,  and  see  what  he'll  say  to  you  ?" 

"  Yes;  but  I  ask  you  whether  you've  read 'the  scripters,  and  hot  him/' 
replied  Dick,  when  a  murmur  of  applause  from  the  listeners  followed 
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Gasket's  speech,  which  had  come  home  to  most  of  them,  had  ceased  : 
"but  I  see  that  you  haven't,  if  you  had  you'd  have  known  how  a  taut 
seaman,  one  Jonah,  was  hove  overboard  because  he'd  run  athwart  hawse 
where  he  should  have  steered  clear,  disobeyed  orders,  as  we  are  all  apt 
to  do  some  time  or  other." 

"Hove  overboard!"  cried  Gasket;  "what,  made  to  walk  the 
plank  ?" 

"  Why  something  of  the  same  bearing  ;  you  see  what  he  had  done 
didn't  please  the  Lord  no  how,  and  he  knew  it,  and  so  he  thought  he'd 
up  stick  and  run  for  some  other  port  until  the  affair  had  blown  over ;  but, 
you  see,  the  Lord  carried  too  many  guns  for  him,  and  tho'  he  stole  away 
in  the  smoke,  he  was  discovered,  and  just  to  show  him  that  he  was  over- 
hauled, a  gale  was  sent  hard  enough  to  blow  the  devil's  horns  off.  There 
was  a  tremendous  sea  running,  and  the  ship  would  neither  stay,  nor 
wear,  nor  lie-to,  nor  scud ;  she  shipped  heavy  seas,  and  trembled  at 
every  shock  like  a  doctor's  mate  that's  seized  up  to  have  two  dozen  ; 
well  all  this  while  this  Jonah  was  turned  in." 

"Turned in  !"  cried  several  of  the  crew. 

"  Ay,  snug  in  his  berth,  snoring  like  a  porpoise  afore  a  gale,  and  all 
hands  were  turned  up  to  the  pumps,  for  there  was  almost  three  feet 
water  in  the  hold ;  well,  he  snored  so  loud  that  he  was  heard  above  the 
roar  of  the  wind  and  rattling-blocks,  and  the  master  not  being  able 
to  understand  what  it  was,  asked  the  first  mate,  and  he  said  it  was  the 
lower  deck  going  to  blow-up  with  the  water  that  had  filled  the  lower 
hold." 

"  What,  him  snore  make  dat  noise  ?"  rather  incredulously  asked  a 
black,  who  was  cook,  and  who,  with  extended  eyes  and  mouth,  was 
listening  to  Stretch-out  Dick's  tale. 

"To  be  sure,"  replied  Dick,  "  do  you  think  some  men  can't  snore  as  if 
they  had  a  speaking  trumpet  to  their  nose  ?" 

"  No,  but  him  tiak  dis  Jonah  hab  dam  large  nose,  dat  all,"  and  he 
showed  his  white  teeth,  in  a  satisfied  grin  at  his  own  wit ;  a  roar  of 
laughter  from  the  men  accompanied  this  sally,  which  Dick  seemed  by  no 
means  to  enjoy,  he  gave  his  quid  a  turn,  and  regarding  the  black  with  a 
look  of  intense  contempt,  he  said — 

"  Why,  you  black  lump  of  a  monkey,  what  are  you  grinning  and 
jibbering  at,  like  a  smutty  Chester  cat?  D'ye  think  because  your  woolly 
figure-head  is  as  flat  as  a  mainstay  block,  that  nobody  could  have  a  nose 
of  a  decent  size.  Why,  there  was  a  man,  I've  heard  say,  down  westward 
of  the  parts  I  came  from,  whose  nose  was  so  long  that  he  was  obliged  to 
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keep  a  man  to  brush  off  the  flies,  that  were  fond  of  settling  on  the  tip  of 
it ;  and,  although  there  was  a  heir  born  to  some  property  he  expected  to 
get,  his  nose  was  too  long  to  be  put  out  ajoint  by  it ;  it  took  you  two  hours 
afore  you  could  see  to  the  end  of  it — there,  put  that  in  your  cheek  with 
your  quid,  and  see  how  it  chaws." 

'*  Ah,  'em  berry  long  noses,  and  berry  long  yarns  were  you  come  from 
Masser  Dick,"  replied  the  Negro,  drawing  another  laugh  at  Dick's  expense 
from  the  bystanders. 

"  Well,  but  what  became  of  Jonah/'  asked  Gasket,  seeing  that  Dick 
was  about  to  have  another  fly  at  the  Negro's  gullibility. 

"Why,  you  see,"  said  Dick,  returning  instantly  to  the  original  subject, 
"  the  master  was  not  quite  satisfied  that  the  first  mate  judged  right, 
because  the  noise  had  more  tune  and  less  rumble,  and  he  resolved  to  see 
himself,  and  he  went  below  and  soon  found  Jonah  snug  in  his  hammock, 
paying  away  his  music  like  a  marine  at  his  drum.  Well,  the  captain  was 
taken  quite  aback,  as  you  may  suppose,  to  find  how  comfortably  he  was 
taking  the  weather,  so  he  roused  him  up ;  he  stood  two  or  three  calls 
before  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  then  the  master  talked  to  him  in  King's 
English  with  the  bight  of  a  rope's-end,  which  quickly  started  him  upon 
deck;  when  he  got  there  he  was  overhauled,  and  he  was  quite 
boxed-up  to  find  it  blowing  a  heavy  gale,  and  he  knew  nothing  of  it ; 
seeing  that  it  blew  so  hard  all  hands  were  obliged  to  hold  on  to  their 
teeth  to  prevent  them  being  blown  out  of  their  heads." 

"  I  think  you  might  take  in  a  reef  there,"«said  one  of  the  topmen,  with 
a  laugh, 

"  Not  I,"  replied  Dick;  "  you  see  this  took  place  in  old  ancient  times, 
when  it  blowed  much  harder  than  ever  it  does  now." 

"  So  I  should  think  ;  but  what  about  this  Jonah,  that  did  more  than 
Johnny  Paul  did  just  now  ?"  said  Gasket,  impatiently. 

"Why,  ain't  I  making  all  sail  to  the  point,"  returned  Dick ;  "you 
understand  that  he  didn't  belong  to  the  ship,  and  I  believe  wasn't  entered 
at  all  on  the  ship's  books.  He'd  come  on  board  as  they  cleared  out,  and 
no  questions  were  asked  at  the  time ;  but  now  when  they  found  out  how 
he'd  skulked,  they  wanted  to  know  who  and  what  he  was,  where  he  came 
from,  and  where  he  was  going  to.  Well,  he  ups  and  tells  'em,  like  a 
true  tar,  that  hates  lying  and  deceiving,  and  all  sorts  of  sailing  under 
false  colours,  and,  to  their  admiration  and  wonder,  begs  of  'em  to  heave 
him  overboard,  and  they  would  see  that  the  wind  would  drop,  and  they 
might  proceed  on  their  voyage  with  a  fair  breeze.  Well,  they  didn't 
exactly  like  to  do  this,  and,  perhaps,  thought  he  was  mad,  as  any  reason- 
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able  Christians  would  ;  but  the  gale  increased,  they  expected  the  masts 
to  go  by  the  board,  arid  they  thought  they'd  try  his  advice ;  so  they  took 
him  up  and  put  him  over  the  side,  and  immediately  the  sea  went  down, 
and  their  vessel  lay  like  a  duck  on  a  pond." 

"  That  was  in  old  ancient  times,"  said  Gasket,  with  a  laugh. 

"  I  told  you  so  just  now/'  replied  Dick. 

"  Em  berry  odd  it  nebber  do  dat  now,"  ejaculated  the  nigger  with  a 
grin,  in  which  the  hearers. joined. 

"  Do  you  suppose,  darky — ''  began  Stretch-out  Dick,  intending  to  say 
something  so  severe  that  the  black  would  never  recover  it,  but  he  was 
stopped  by  Gasket,  who  pertinaciously  kept  to  the  main  story. 

"  What  did  Jonah  do  when  he  got  into  the  water  ?"  he  inquired. 

Dick  contented  himself  with  a  look  at  the  negro  that  he  fully  believed 
would  make  him  small  enough  to  lie  in  a  nutshell,  but  it  didn't ;  so  won- 
dering at  his  thickness  of  penetration  and  hardness  of  belief,  he  con 
tinned — 

"  Jonah  struck  out  and  dived  through  some  seas,  and  was  lifted  over 
others.  Presently  he  saw  a  monster  of  a  fish,  crowding  sail  towards 
him,  as  that  shirk  did  after  Tom  Oakum  when  he  fell  over  the  side." 

"  Was  it  a  shirk  ?"  asked  Gasket. 

"  No,"  replied  Dick,  "  it  must  have  been  larger  than  that ;  our  chap- 
lain Bays  it  was  a  whale." 

"  A  whale  !"  returned  Gasket ;  "  why  in  what  latitude  did  this  affair 
take  place,  in  the  North  or  in  the  South  Seas  ?" 

"  I  can't  exactly  say,  but  I  think  it  must  ha'  been  in  the  North  Sea ; 
and  werry  likely  it  was  a  whale,  because,  you  see,  it  was  above  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  and  had  a  mouth  larger  than  the  main 
hatchway  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  gun  ship." 

"  Dam  large  whales  in  oT  anshun  time,"  said  the  negro. 

"  And  with  rows  of  teeth  that  would  beat  any  line  of  battle  ship  in 
the  service,"  continued  Dick,  not  heeding  the  cook's  remark,  beyond 
troubling  him  with  a  scornful  glance. 

"Then  it  couldn't  ha'  been  a  whale,"  said  the  topman,  who  had 
spoken  before. 

"  And  why  not  ?"  asked  Dick,  sharply. 

"  Because  whales  have  no  teeth,"  he  replied. 

"Aha!"  shouted  Stretch-out  Dick,  with  a  laugh  of  derision,  "no 
teeth  !  why,  what's  in  a  shirk's  jaws  is  nothing  to  'em.  How  should 
you  know  whether  they  have  teeth  or  no  ?" 

"  Ah  !"  said  the  negro,  addressing  the  topman,  "  dat  dam  good  too  ; 
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whale  no  teeth  !  Do  you  tink  if  Jonah  hab  such  a  berry  large  nose,  dis 
whale  would  hab  no  teeth  ?" 

"  I  don't  care  for  Jonah's  nose,"  cried  the  topman,  "but  I've  been 
several  voyages  whale  fishing,  and  seen  more  whales  than  you  could 
count  in  a  day.  I  never  saw  any  whales  with  teeth,  nor  mouths  as  large 
as  a  first-rate's  main  hatchway,  or  longer  than  sixty  feet." 

"  Oh,  but  dis  in  oF  anshun  times,"  cried  the  negro,  and  there  was 
another  roar  of  laughter. 

"  I'd  advise  you  to  keep  a  bright  look  out,  Master  Sambo,"  cried  Dick, 
indignantly,  "  for  if  I  don't  clap  a  stopper  on  you  in  a  way  you  don't 
like,  my  name's  not  Dick  Thompson." 

"  Him  forget,  it  Stretch-out,"  replied  the  negro  with  great  glee. 

Another  roar  of  laughter  followed  this  speech. 

"  You  black-muzzled,  bow-shanked,  jury-rigged,  binnacle- eyed, 
shank-heeled  nigger,  I'll  m^ke  your  inky  mug  as  scarlet  as  the  figure- 
head of  the  Red  Lion  sloop  of  war  if  you  don't  spring  your  luff.  Avast, 
you  pitch- skinned — *' 

Gasket  stept  between  him  and  the  negro,  who  rolled  his  white-looking 
eyeballs  round  half  in  glee,  half  in  fright,  for  fear  Dick  should  keep  his 
promise,  and,  checking  his  ire,  said — 

"  My  lower  stanchions  want  a  pair  of  dry  cases,  and  unless  you  bring 
your  yarn  to  anchor,  I  shall  sheer  off.  Did  this  Jonah  out  knife 
and  whip  it  into  the  gills  of  the  whale,  as  John  Paul  did  into  the 
shirk  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  Dick,  smoothing  his  ruffled  visage  ;  "  no,  he  looked 
down  his  throat  as  he  bore  down  upon  him,  and  saw  there  was  plenty 
of  stowage  room,  for  his  gullet  was  as  a  large  as  a  captain's  cabin ; 
well,  it  struck  him,  mind  ye,  that  if  he  dived  into  this  hold,  he  might 
lie  there  coiled  up  snug  enough,  until  it  got  fair  weather,  and  then  he 
might  get  out  just  as  some  ship  was  passing,  and  be  picked  up,  and 
work  his  passage  home.  So  when  the  fish  was  right  up  to  him,  just 
athwart  his  bows,  he  makes  a  clean  spring,  and  into  the  belly  of  this 
lump  of  a  fish  he  goes,  and  there  he  found  it  rayther  warm,  and  stro  ng 
fishy  smelling,  but,  howsomdever,  werry  comfortable  to  battling  with 
a  sea  that  was  running  mountains  high.  And  there  he  staid  for  three 
days  and  three  nights — " 

"  What  in  a  fish  belly  ?"  asked  the  negro,  in  undisguised  astonish- 
ment. 

"  In  the  belly,  you  unbelieving  heathen!"  cried  Dick,  with  a  fierce 
aspect. 
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"  An*  what  him  do  for  him  dinner  all  dis  while  ?"  inquired  the  Negro. 

"  You  be ;"  what  Dick  was  going  to  say  is  lost  to  the  world,  for 

Gasket  again  checked  him  with  a  laugh,  and  said — 

"  Why  Johnny  Paul  was  no  such  fool,  or  he  could  have  been  snug 
enough  in  the  shirk's  belly  long  ago." 

"  Ay,  but  Jonah  lived  there — lived  as  jolly  as  a  tar  when  a  ship's  paid 
off,  and  there's  lots  of  prize-money  to  share,"  responded  Dick;  "  I  don't 
say  he  had  beef  and  biscuit  and  grog-,  but  he  had  plenty  of  small  fish  and 
Fuch-like  to  make  him  comfortable,  and  at  "the  sunrise  on  the  fourth 
mornirg,  the  fish,  I  suppose,  fueling  a  little  disranged  in  the  stowage,  a 
little  sick  at  stomach,  makes  for  shore,  and  opening  its  mouth  when  close 
in  to  the  surf,  Jonah,  all  a-taunt-o,  because  he  smelt — over  and  above  the 
strong  smell  of  his  berth — land  quite  fresh,  leaped  out,  and  beating 
through  the  surf,  got  safe  to  land  again  ;  now,  I  take  that  as  something 
more  than  Johnny  Paul  did." 

"  Rather,"  replied  Gasket,  emphatically,  "  that  same  Jonah  was  a 
clever  fellow." 

"  Iss,"  cried  the  black,  "  him  clebberer  dan  Johnny  Paul,  but  then 
him  lib  in  ol'  unshun  times,  you  know." 

"  It's  not  a  bad  story  for  the  marines,  but  it  won't  do  for  the  blue 
jackets,"  said  Gasket,  with  a  laugh  ;  "  if  you'd  told  me  he'd  battled 
with  a  shirk  in  this  fashion,  I'd  perhaps  ha'  believed  you." 

"Don't  you  believe  it  ?"  cried  Dick,  with  indignation  displayed  in  his 
broad  red  features. 

"  I  can't  say  exactly  I  can  hoist  it  in,"  replied  Gasket. 
"  No,"  cried  the  topman  with  a  laugh,  "  it  would  carry  away  half  a 
hundred  luff  tackles  to  hoist  it  in." 

"  Iss,  but  tings  different  in  ol'  anshun  times,"  cried  the  Negro, 
grinning,  "  it  carry  away  no  luff  tackle  to  hoist  any  ting  in  'bout  dem." 

His  sally  was,  as  usual,  rewarded  with  a  roar  of  laughter,  and  Dick's 
brow  waxed  red  and  wrath. 

"  The  chaplain  will  tell  you  that  this  yarn  is  all  true,  for  it's  in 
scripture,"  he  exclaimed,  "  and  he  told  it  to  me  ;  besides  it's  in  a  little 
book,  and  he  says,  there  is  wonders  and  strange  things  about  the  deep, 
and  God's  power,  that  seamen  can't  fathom,  and  what  I've  told  you  isn't 
half  so  strange  as  other  things  he  can  tell." 

"  Ah,  he  was  laying  out  an  anchor  to  windward  of  you,"  said  Gasket. 
"  Not  he,"  replied  Dick,  "  it's  all  gospel  in  the  good  book,  and  he 
told  me  other  wonderful  things." 
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"  'Bout  ol'  anshun  time,"  said  the  Negro,  "cos  mus  believe  anything 
in  ol'  anshun  time." 

Dick's  patience  was  exhausted  at  the  laugh  that  resounded  once  more, 
and  he  sprung  at  the  Negro  to  give  him  a  thrashing,  but  the  black  was 
too  nimble  for  him,  and  escaped  to  the  waist,  while  Dick's  messmates 
interfered  to  prevent  him  following,  and  restored  him  speedily  to  good 
humour. 


The  shark  was  placed  on  deck  in  the  waist,  and  waited  but  the 
Captain's  leave  to  be  cut  open  and  its  contents  laid  bare,  and  a  group 
of  men  stood  round  speculating  what  they  would  be.  John  Paul  had 
obeyed  the  order  of  the  first  lieutenant,  and  having  shifted  his  wet  and 
bloody  clothes,  attended  him  in  his  cabin.  For  near  an  hour  he  was 
left  alone  with  him,  and  when  he  returned  to  his  place  in  the  forecastle, 
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lii?  brow  wore  an  expression  of  thoughtfulness  and  gravity  which  he  had 
not  shown  before  the  interview  had  taken  place.  The  lieutenant  came 
upon  deck  at  the  same  time,  and  soon  after  he  seized  a  speaking 
trumpet  and  hailed  the  tops. 

"  Sir,"  cried  the  man, 

"  Did  you  not  report  a  sail  a  short  time  ago  ?"  he  asked. 

"Ay!  ay!  sir!" 

"  Where  away  ?" 

"  On  the  weather-beam,  sir.'* 

"  Do  you  see  her  now  ?" 

"  No,  sir,  her  trucks  dipped  five  minutes  since.'' 

"  What  did  you  make  her  out  ?" 

"  A  merchant  brig  she  looked  like,  sir,  but  she  rose  so  little  before 
she  dipped  again,  I  could  scarce  make  out  her  rig.  I  think  she's  felt  a 
breeze  that's  coming  up  on  the  weather  beam  ;  I  can  see  the  change 
in  the  water,  sir,  and  before  the  sun  rises  in  the  morning  we  shall  have 
a  cap  full." 

The  first  lieutenant  "made  no  reply,  but  obtained  a  glass  and  looked 
long  and  earnestly  in  the  direction  the  man  had  stated  the  appearance 
to  be,  and  saw  a  dark  blue  line  extending  along  that  part  of  the  horizon 
to  which  the  man  pointed.  His  experience  enabled  him  to  tell  that  the 
man's  judgment  was  correct.  He  regarded  it  for  some  time  in  silence, 
and  perceived  it  gradually  extend  until  it  became  visible  to  the  naked 
eye  ;  and  the  colloquy  having  been  overheard,  the  men  crowded  to  the 
side  to  watch  for  it,  for  having  been  becalmed  more  than  a  week,  and 
being  homeward  bound,  they  looked  forward  for  a  breeze  with  the 
greatest  anxiety.  A  number  of  them  began  to  whistle  with  great 
earnestness,  in  the  fond  hope  that  they  should  by  such  means  hasten  the 
breeze,  and  as  the  line  widened  and  widened,  they  whistled  with  fresh 
vigour  ;  presently  one  of  them  sung  out — 

"  Hurrah !  there's  a  cat's-paw!" 

Alluding  to  a  light  breath  of  wind  that  just  disturbed  the  surface  of  the 
sea  into  a  tremble,  and  then  vanished  to  be  succeeded  by  others.  These 
were  soon  seen  and  pointed  out  to  each  other,  and  the  whistlers  in- 
creased in  numbers  and  in  hope.  While  the  breeze  thus  anxiously 
expected  was  drawing  nearer  and  nearer,  Gasket  appeared  on  deck, 
having  donned  dry  garments,  and  approaching  John  Paul,  he  whis- 
pered— 

"  You  have  been  aft  with  the  first  lieutenant;  if  it's  no  offence,  what 
did  he  want  with  you  !" 
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"  I  will  tell  you  by-and-bye,"  replied  John  Paul,  "  this  is  not  a  time  ; 
you  can  keep  the  middle  watch  with  me  and' shall  hear  all.  What  you 
told  me  about  him  is  true,  I  have  found,  but  I  have  heard  that  which  hath 
made  me  wonder ;  but  I  see  there  are  ears  as  open  as  port-holes  round  us  • 
I  must  brace  up  and  haul  aft — you  shall  know  more  by-and-bye." 

"  Well,  Johnny  Paul,"  cried  a  captain  of  the  top,  laying  his  hand 
familiarly  upon  his  shoulder ;  "  you  cut  adrift  the  life  lines  of  the  shirk, 
without  leaving  him  a  strand  to  hold  on  by.  By  the  blue  oakum  stuff  under 
Neptune's  bowsprit !  I  have  seen  Guinea  men,  and  other  darky's  along 
the  coast  of  Afriky,  work  their  ship  for  sich  an  engagement  as  yours  ;  but, 
if  they  werVt  snapped  in  half  like  a  light  spar  in  a  strong  sow-wester, 
they  never  sheered  oft"  without  losing  one  of  their  timbers.  Lord  !  them 
shirks  is  woracious  creturs,  as  one  of  our  lieutenants  that  I  sailed  with  in 
the  Lightning,  eighteen  gun  sloop,  said,  when  he  saw  a  brace  of  John 
Chaney-men  swallow  a  pig  that  had  died  of  some  bad  disease,  and  had 
been  hove  out  of  some  dirty  merchant  brig,  a  fortnight  afore." 

"  Them  Chaney-men  are  not  over  particklar  in  their  eating,"  said  one  o 
the  crew. 

"  No,"  replied  the  captain  of  the  top,  "  not  where  pork  is  concerned. 
Lord  bless  you !  them  fellows  knows  when  any  vessel,  king's  ship  or 
merchantman,  have  any  pigs  on  board  that's  on  the  doctor's  list.  Ah !  a 
well  as  the  unclean  creturs  themselves.  You  see,  they  come  on  board  all 
day  to  chop  and  trade,  and  so  on  ;  and  at  night, — because  they  are  such 
nat'ral  born  thieves,  they'd  steal  a  man's  teeth  out  of  his  jaws  afore 
his  face  if  he  didn't  keep  a  bright  look  out — they're  made  to  go  aboard 
their  junks,  which  are  the  queerest  craft  that  ever  swam  on  any  water, 
and  have  as  many  cabin  windows  as  a  shirk  has  teeth,  or  Dick  Stretchout's 
marine's  yarns.  Well,  you  see,  they  makes  these  John  Chaney-men  keep  a 
wide  berth,  because  they  would  lay  their  thievish  paws  on  whatever  was 
near  them — no  matter  whose,  and  no  matter  what.  Well,  as  soon  as 
these  fellows  knows  as  a  pig,  or  for  that  matter  a  sheep,  but  pigs  is  their 
glory  and  delight,  is  dropping  his  peak,  they  sing  out — Hi,  ya !  Hi,  ya  ! 
Hi,  ya  !  and  then  they  clap  on  all  eyes ;  and  when  the  dead  cretur  is 
hove  overboard,  then  you  should  see  the  box-hauling  and  scrambling,  the 
screaming  and  chattering,  like  a  mess  of  monkeys  over  their  rations  ;  and 
when  the  lucky  one  grabs  him,  he  holds  on  like  grim  death,  and  the 
others  crowd  sail  round  him,  paying  away  their  tougues  as  a  bundle  of 
wenches  of  the  Point  would  read  the  articles  of  war  to  anybody  who  ran 
foul  of  'em,  and  wanted  to  luff  up  and  bear  away,  without  serving  out 
some  grog.  Well,  all  their  shots  and  small  arms  ain't  of  no  use,  for 
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whoever  gets  him  keeps  him ;  because,  tho'  they  pull  each  other  about 
like  great  gals,  there  isn't  one  as  will  stand  fire,  without  dropping-  his 
colours  and  making  a  clean  run  for  it !  a  single  lurch  of  a  man-o'war's- 
inan  would  shake  a  dozen  of  'em  to  oakum  ;  but  that's  neither  here  nor 
there.  Well,  when  they  gets  the  pig  aboard,  they  waits  but  a  little 
time  to  cook  it  afore  they  stretch  along  the  eating  haliards,  and  then  huzza 
in  the  bow  !  They  never  bring  up  until  the  decks  arc  cleared." 

"  Why,  they're  worse  than  Cannibals,"  exclaimed  a  young  seaman,  who 
had  listened  attentively  to  the  foregoing  story  ;  "  for  your  Cannibal  does 
mess  on  fresh  meat.  Why,  they'd  like  soup  made  of  bilge  water,  and 
lunch  on  the  live  stock  that's  beat  out  of  a  two-year-old  biscuit." 

"  I  was  going  to  say  afore  them  Chaney-men  and  the  pigs  come  athwart 
my  mind,  John  Paul,"  exclaimed  the  captain  of  the  top,  "  that  I,  and  for 
the  matter  o'  that,  all  the  crew,  thought  you  had  gone  into  the  shirk's  lower 
hold,  as  a  hungry  youngster  tumbles  down  the  main  hatchway  when  the 
hands  are  piped  to  dinner ;  and  Dick  Stretchout  here  says  you  did,  and 
you  cut  your  way  out  of  his  belly.  Now,  for  the  benefit  of  any  poor  devil 
who  may  have  the  misfortune  to  run  foul  of  a  shirk  in  one  of  his  voyages, 
and  be  boxed-up  so  that  he  must  do  that,  or  part  with  some  of  his  timbers, 
mayhap  you'll  tell  us  whether  the  thing  is  to  be  done,  and  in  what  fashion 
a  man  is  to  set  about  it." 

"  Dick  Stretchout's  imagination  is  like  a  Cape  fly-away,"  replied  John 
Paul,  with  a  laugh,  "  if  he  makes  sail  upon  it,  it  will  run  him  out  of  his 
reckoning  in  a  very  little  while.  No,  I  did  nothing  but  rip  the  sh  ark  up? 
and  any  man  with  a  strong  arm,  a  good  knife,  great  agility,  and  plenty  o 
resolution,  can  do  the  same;  but  enough  of  this,"  he  added,  "  you  f 
yarns  and  idlings  will  have  a  stopper,  for  here  comes  a  breeze  which  will 
make  many  of  you  topmen  wear  a  wet  jacket,  and  keep  a  long  watch  to- 
night.'* 

The  men  turned  their  eyes  in  the  direction  in  which  he  pointed,  and  saw 
the  wind,  which  they  had  seen  rippling  the  sea  on  their  weather-beam, 
and  had  been  flying  in  patches  on  the  surface,  had  now  reached  the  sky- 
sails  or  flying  kites,  as  the  sailors  call  them,  and  was  gently  bellying  them 
out  from  the  light  spar  to  which  they  were  appended  ;  presently  they  felt 
a  slight  motion  in  the  vessel,  and  the  man  at  the  wheel  sung  out  that  the 
vessel  felt  her  helm,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  she  had  way  upon  her  ; 
soon  all  became  bustle  and  activity,  and  the  men  prepared,  at  their 
respective  stations,  to  be  called  into  action  for  the  performance  of  duties 
which  their  own  knowledge  told  them  would  be  required. 

The  captain  now  appeared  on  deck,  and  returning  the  salutations  of 
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the  officers,  he  stood  for  a  minute  or  two  gazing  to  windward,  regarding 
in  silence  the  approach  of  the  breeze.  He  was  a  hard-featured,  stern- 
looking  man,  stood  about  five  feet  seven,  and  looked  rather  thin  and 
bony,  yet,  as  it  appeared,  rather  the  aspect  of  a  strong,  wiry  frame  than 
a  deficiency  of  muscular  power.  He  was  compactly  made,  and  there 
was  an  air  of  command  about  him  that  appeared  to  awe  even  those  who 
were  next  in  dignity  to  him.  He  did  not  change  his  posture,  save  to 
raise  his  hand  to  his  brow,  and  then  he  fixed  his  eye  intently  upon  the 
horizon  and  remained  immovable ;  at  length  he  said  hastily  to  the  first 
lieutenant — 

"  Mr.  Prior,  lend  me  your  glass,  if  you  please." 

The  lieutenant  handed  him  his  telescope,  and  taking  it  with  a  slight 
bow,  he  put  it  to  his  eye  and  bent  it  to  the  spot  on  which  he  had  been 
so  earnestly  gazing,  and  after  looking  for  some  time,  he  said — 

"Take  the  glass,  Mr.  Prior,  and  tell  me  whether  you  see  aught  on 
the  weather-beam  beyond  a  light  cloud  or  so,  which  the  breeze  is 
bringing  up  ?" 

The  lieutenant  took  the  glass,  and  surveying  the  portion  of  the  horizon 
pointed  out  to  him,  said  in  a  moment — 

"  I  can  see  the  spars  of  a  ship  rising  up  fast." 

"  Sail  ho  !"  shouted  the  look-out  from  the  mast-head. 

The  captain  now  hailed  the  tops,  and  inquired  of  the  man  stationed 
there  whether  he  had  seen  her  before ;  the  man  replied  in  the  affirma- 
tive, stating  that  he  had  reported  her  to  the  first-lieutenant,  and  the 
captain  turned  to  Mr.  Prior,  who  replied — 

"  The  vessel  reported  previously  was  a  merchant  brig,  and  had  dropped 
below  the  water  line  as  you  appeared.  This  is  not  the  same  vessel ; 
she  carries  taller  spars  and  looks  like  a  ship  of  size,  but  as  she  is  still 
hull  down,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  tell  what  she  is.  These  West  Indian 
gentry  are  so  fond  of  carrying  tall  spars  and  trim  cut  royals,  that  they  are 
not  easily  made  out  until  you  see  their  courses." 

"  She  appears  bearing  towards  us !" 

"  She  does  ;  ten  or  twelve  minutes  with  the  breeze  she  seems  to  have 
•will  show  us  her  hull." 

"  If  this  should  be  her/'  muttered  the  Captain,  almost  inaudibly, 
"  she  shall  not  this  time  escape  me,"  and  then  he  watched  anxiously  the 
vessel,  which  now  became  quite  distinguishable  to  the  naked  eye.  The 
man  at  the  wheel  was  bade  to  keep  the  helm  steady,  and,  as  the  breeze 
had  barely  reached  them,  they  drew  through  the  water  at  a  very  slow 
pace,  while  the  approaching  vessel  still  bore  on,  until  her  hull  rose  out  of 
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the  sea.  When  this  took  place  the  captain  surveyed  her  again  with  his 
glass,  and  then  turning-  found  to  the  lieutenant,  he  said — 

"  What  do  you  make  her  out  now,  Mr.  Prior  ?" 

Mr.  Prior  took  the  glass  -and  exclaimed — 

"  She  has  the  rig  and  build  of  a  slaver,  but  there  is  a  smartness  in 
the  cut  of  her  sails,  and  in  her  trim,  that  shows,  if  she  is  one,  she  has,  at 
least,  a  smart  captain.  She  is  handled  in  a  very  seamanlike  manner,  and 
her  commander,  I  should  say,  was  a  man  who  never  crawled  into  his 
vessel  in  the  cabin  windows.  Ah  ! "  he  exclaimed  suddenly,  "  by  heaven  ! 
she  is  altering  her  course.  What  is  she  frightened  at  ?  She  has  gone 
right  about." 

"  What?"  exclaimed  the  commander,  hastily. 

The  lieutenant  handed  him  the  glass,  which  he  scarcely  needed,  and 
his  practised  eye  saw  at  once  that  he  had  spoken  the  truth.  He  shouted 
suddenly,  in  a  loud  startling  tone,  which  was  heard  by  every  one  on 
board — 

"  Three  points  fall  off,  and  haul  on  the  weather  braces." 

The  command  was  repeated  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  the  command 
was  instantly  obeyed.  The  effect  of  this  manoeuvre  was  to  place  the 
vessel  in  the  same  course  as  the  stranger  had  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
taken ;  but  as  they  felt  but  little  wind,  their  vessel  obeyed  but  tardily. 
However,  in  a  little  time  the  sails  began  to  draw  more  decidedly,  and  the 
ship  to  gather  more  way,  and  then  the  lieutenant  gave  the  necessary 
orders  to  the  men  to  see  that  everything  drew,  to  pull  at  the  sheets, 
and  then  hailed  the  tops  to  bid  them  see  that  everything  was 
home.  This  done,  the  men  awaited  in  silence  the  next  command  and 
were  wondering  what  sudden  motive  could  have  induced  the  captain 
to  stand  after  the  strange  sail,  which  they  could  see  had  a  light  pair  of 
heels,  and  enjoying  the  benefit  of  the  wind,  was  making  way  three  feet 
to  their  one,  leaving  them  fast,  and  in  all  probability  with  every  chance 
of  escaping  them  completely  ;  for  with  the  wind  light  clouds  had 
sprung  up,  and  were  succeeded  by  heavier  masses.  The  sun  had  dipped 
into  the  sea  ere  they  had  moved  an  inch  ;  and  the  moon,  which  would 
be  rather  late  ere  it  gave  its  light,  made  the  night  appear  to  have  set  in 
with  darkness.  The  wind  freshened  every  minute,  and  it  soon  became 
necessary  to  take  in  the  lighter  sails,  which  was  speedily  done.  The 
vessel,  with  such  a  cloud  of  canvass  as  she  had  previously  borne, 
hud  begun  to  fly  through  the  water  at  very  swift  rate,  and  now  that 
she  had  still  her  top-gallant  sails  set,  she  went  bounding  through  the 
sea  with  a  velocity  that  compared  strangely  with  her  previous  dead 
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immovability  upon  the  water.  A  troop  of  porpoises  now  went  rolling 
past,  and  scarce  a  seaman  but  what  instantly  augured  that  he  would  be 
a  lucky  fellow  who  kept  no  watch  that  night.  The  wind  had  come 
from  the  eastward,  and  until  the  present  moment,  had  shown  a  clear 
light  streak  of  sky,  but  this  now  had  vanished,  and  was  covered  by 
large  dark  masses  of  clouds  that  came  angrily  up,  and  gave  •"  dreadful 
note"  of  the  gale  that  was  brewing.  To  the  westward  the  light  still 
continued,  and  gave  somewhat  of  an  unearthliness  to  the  scene,  that 
made  it  seem  lonely  and  desolate.  The  wind  increased  rapidly,  and  the 
ship  flew  swiftly  threw  the  waters :  the  captain  still  carried  a  large 
quantity  of  canvass,  urging  the  ship  in  the  direction  the  stranger  had 
taken,  and  whom  he  could  still  see.  Presently  the  curling  heads  of  the 
sea  to  windward  seemed  to  be  fading  in  a  mist,  and  then  the  captain 
suddenly  cried — 

"  In  with  the  studding  sails  fore  and  aft.  Tell  the  boatswain  to  see 
the  men  do  not  go  to  sleep  over  it.'' 

Mr.  Prior  repeated  the  order  in  a  loud  voice,  and  then  the  boatswain 
in  a  hoarse  voice  shouted  the  command,  continuing — 

"  Clap  on  to  the  top-gallant  clew  lines,  clew  up  and  clew  down  ;  pull 
together  cheerily  ;  pull  with  a  will,  men/' 

Soon  after  this,  top-gallant  masts  were  sent  down,  and  the  ship  was 
close-hauled ;  the  topsails  in  turn  were  reefed,  and  ultimately  were  close- 
furled.  The  wind  had  now  reached  a  gale,  and  blew  with  fearful  violence. 
The  ship  would  no  longer  bear  her  courses,  and  the  topmen  were  turned 
up  to  hand  them,  and  the  daring  fellows  scrambled  up  the  rigging.  The 
courses  were  hauled  up,  and  the  vessel  was  now  urging  her  rapid  course 
through  the  sea,  which  was  one  succession  of  sweeping  waves.  She 
behaved  admirably,  and  in  the  various  manoeuvres  necessary  to  keep  her 
to  the  wind  she  answered  her  helm  to  perfection.  The  seamen,  who 
noted  everything  with  keen  eyes,  felt  proud  to  observe  this,  and  Gasket, 
seizing  John  Paul  by  the  arm,  said — 

"  John,  I  have  been  in  many  a  heavy  gale,  and  this  is  as  hard  weather 
as  I  ever  saw,  but  never  did  wood  and  iron  perform  its  duty  so  truly  as 
this  Wildfire  has  to-night.  The  gale  has  not  half  blown  itself  out  yet, 
and  you'll  see  that  when  the  sun  shines  bright  again,  and  the  water  has 
a  smooth  face,  there'll  be  scarce  a  spar  or  seam  strained  in  the  Wildfire." 

"  We  shall  see,"  replied  Paul,  briefly.  "  The  ship  must  be  first  cousin 
to  the  Flying  Dutchman  that  will  outlive  such  a  night  *as  this  without 
parting  a  stay  or  lanyard,  or  opening*  a  seam.  I  hope  none  of,  us  will 
part  company  to-night ;  but  if  this  weather  holds  I  have  strange  mis- 
givings." 
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He  had  hardly  uttered  the  words,  when  by  some  accident,  the  parrel 
which  confined  one  of  the  topsail-yards  to  its  mast  gave  way ;  it  tore  the 
lifts  from  their  fastenings,  but  not  being  quite  free  of  the  braces  it  dashed 
against  tin  with  immense  force,  and  two  or  three  hands  were  sent 

up  to  cut  it  adrift :  they  accomplished  their  feat ;  and  at  the  same  moment 
a  tremendous  sea  struck  the  ship,  and  one  of  the  poor  fellows  was  shaken 
from  his  hold  and  precipitated  into  the  sea;  The  cry  of  a  man  ovei  board 
was  scarcely  heard  in  the  roar  of  the  gale,  and  in  the  confusion  which 
ensued  from  the  heavy  sea  the  vessel  had  shipped  ;  but  Gasket,  who  had 
made  a  contrivance  for  any  such  accident,  and  brought  it  on  deck,  heard 
the  cry,  and  with  the  aid  of  two  or  three  of  his  messmates,  hove  his  '  light 
buoy',  as  he  called  it,  into  the  sea;  it  consisted  of  a  water  cask,  made  air 
tight,  three  or  four  case  shot  fastened  on  the  bottom  to  keep  that  part 
under  water,  and  on  the  top  a'  lantern  with  a  blue  light  in  it,  which 
would  burn  long  enough  for  a  seaman  to  obtain  a  hold  of  it,  and  cling1  to 
until  he  was  picked  up.  They  watched  it  as  it  was  borne  from  them,  half 
buried  in  the  foam  of  the  huge  waves,  and  offered  up  a  prayer  that  their 
poor  messmate  might  through  its  instrumentality,  be  saved. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

"  Light  thickens,  and  the  crow 
Makes  wing  to  the  rooky  wood  ; 
Good  things  of  day  begin  to  droop  and  drowse, 
While  night's  blaok  agents  to  their  preys  do  rouse." 

MACBETH. 

"  O  night  and  shades  ! 
How  are  ye  join'd  with  hell  in  triple  knot 
Against  the  unarm'tl  weakness  of  one  virgin, 
Alone  and  helpless  !" 

MILTON. 

JASPER  CHOUGH,  with  his  senseless  burden,  took  his  way  down  the  lane 
at  his  swiftest  pace  ;  he  seemed  hut  slightly  incommoded  hy  the  weight 
he  bore,  and  flew  along  as  if  sensible  of  nothing  but  the  fear  of  pur- 
suit. The  narrow  lane  seemed  to  grow  narrower  still  as  he  advanced 
down  it ;  the  foliage,  thick  as  it  had  been,  was  in  greater  profusion  than 
ever,  and  as  the  sun  was  fast  declining,  the  place  began  to  wear  a  lonely 
aspect,  in  the  place  of  one  simple  and  enchanting-.  The  trees,  so  green 
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and  fair  in  their  hue,  were  beginning  to  assume  deep  tints,  and  their 
light  graceful  forms  to  merge  into  large  and  solid  masses  j  the  light, 
feeble  and  waning,  had  no  longer  strength  to  penetrate  the  interstices 
of  the  branches  and  leaves,  and  the  previously  scarce  perceptible 
shadows  were  now  flung  with  a  depth  of  hue  that  made  the  path 
gloomy,  dark,  and  wild.  The  flowers,  recently  so  distinguishable  in 
their  "  scarlet  and  purple  suit/'  were  now  lost  in  one  grim  body  of 
leaves,  and  the  place  which  but  a  short  hour  since  had  been  sweet  and 
pleasant  for  the  gentle  and  timid  to  wander  in,  was  fast  becoming  one 
which  they  would  have  shuddered  with  fear  to  have  been  left  in  alone. 
The  way  grew  lonelier  and  gloomier,  as  though  the  act  Jasper  had  com- 
mitted had  made  him  fly  from  the  clear  light  of  heaven  to  plunge  in 
the  dark  desolate  passages  which  dwell  in  the  regions  of  sin  and  crime  ; 
the  aspect  of  the  coming  darkness  had  little  effect  on  him,  save  that  of 
gladness,  for  it  gave  him  so  many  more  chances  of  escaping  undetected: 
he  had  turned  his  head  anxiously  several  times  as  he  left  the  spot  where 
his  brother  lay,  a  bleeding  ghastly  evidence  of  his  villany,  and  could  see 
no  prying  eye  or  intruding  fosin  appear  while  he  was  in  sight.  As 
he  darted  round  the  wind  |of  the  lane  which  hid  the  body  from  his 
sight,  and  him  from  any  one  who  might  reach  it  immediately  after  he 
had  turned  the  corner,  he  could  scarce  refrain  from  uttering  the  laugh 
of  exultation  that  went  through  him  at  his  success  thus  far.  His  only 
care  was  not  to  be  seen  with  Florence  in  his  possession,  and  the  path  he 
had  determined  upon  taking  was  so  secret,  known,  he  believed,  to  none 
but  himself,  that  he  scarce  feared  to  be  detected  or  followed. 

He  dashed  on,  regardless  of  every  impediment.  The  maiden  he  bore 
still  exhibited  no  signs  of  life,  and  her  weight  was  as  nothing  to  his 
powerful  frame.  He  occasionally  turned  his  eyes  upon  her  face,  which 
hung  back  on  her  shoulders  with  so  lifeless  a  character  that  once  or  twice 
he  thought  the  scene  she  had  witnessed,  and,  perhaps,  her  fall  when  he 
had  suffered  her  to  drop  on  discovering  she  had  fainted,  might,  perhaps, 
have  killed  her ;  and,  on  the  impulse  of  the  surmise,  he  once  or  twice 
stopped  short ;  but  there  was  a  warmth  about  her  heart,  and  a  pulsation, 
though  very  feeble,  which  told  him  she  had  not  passed  the  "  bourne  from 
which  no  traveller  returns."  He,  therefore,  hurried  on,  and  by  increas- 
ing his  pace  strove  to  make  up  for  the  time  he  had  lost  in  stopping.  As 
he  reached  the  end  of  the  lane,  he  remembered  that  there  was  a  small 
stream  that  wound  across  it,  over  which  was  thrown  a  little  wooden  bridge 
to  enable  persons  to  cross  it,  and  as  he  emerged  from  the  lane  and  gained 
it,  a  light  from  an  opening  in  the  trees  made  him  again  turn  his  eyes  to 
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Florence's  face ;  he  started  to  see  how  white  it  looked.  It  might  have 
been  the  effect  of  the  lurid  twilight  upon  her  delicate  skin ;  but,  what- 
ever it  was,  she  looked  so  spectrally  white,  that  he  little  less  than  shud- 
dered. Water  was  at  hand,  and  its  refreshing  coolness  might  revive  her — 
might  prevent  her  from  dying. 

He  knew  little  of  women,  save  that  they  were  weak,  trembling  things, 
and  he  could  not  tell  but  their  fright  at  such  a  situation  as  that  in  which 
Florence  was  placed  was  not  sufficient  to  kill  the  strongest  among  them. 
He  had  known  such  things  as  men  who  were  wounded  desperately  grow 
every  moment,  after  receiving  their  hurt,  fainter  and  fainter  until  they 
died — never  rallying,  although,  perhaps,  they  had  survived  three  or  four 
days.  How  was  he  to  know  that  the  frail  and  delicate  creature  he  bore 
was  not  in  the  condition  of  a  wounded  man,  and  sinking  under  the  shock 
she  had  received  grow  every  instant  feebler  and  weaker  until  her  life 
ceased  altogether.  This  speculation  ran  like  wildfire  through  his  brain, 
and  made  him  fear  that  he  should  lose  his  prize  altogether ;  that  he 
should  have  committed  fratricide,  and  have  violently  outraged  the  feelings  of 
one  he  passionately  loved,  involving  her  death  also,  tohave  theobject  forwhich 
he  had  done  this  torn  from  his  grasp,  and  he  stand  a  murderer  of  two  beings 
— one  near,  and  the  other  dear  to  him,  arid  gain  nothing  by  the  dreadful 
act.  In  the  moment  of  his  apprehensive  doubts,  he  could  have 
cursed  his  precipitancy,  which  had  not  permitted  him  to  wait  until  his  plan 
was  more  matured ;  but  the  impetuosity  of  his  feelings  were  not  to  be 
controlled  by  any  consideration ;  and  the  first  moment  he  had,  as  he 
thought,  the  chance  of  gaining  his  purpose,  he  seized  it,  without  consider- 
ing whether  it  was  the  time  or  not  to  ensure  success.  The  consequences 
which  had  followed  taught  him,  that  villany  needed  much  watchfulness, 
much  art,  and  circumspection,  ere  it  could  be  practised  with  the  success 
it  was  necessary  it  should  be  attended  with,  to  prevent  discovery  and 
punishment. 

He  crossed  the  bridge  as  he  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  and  laying 
Florence  gently  upon  the  bank  which  skirted  the  little  stream,  he  de- 
scended to  the  water's-edge,  and  gathering  some  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand, 
he  returned  and  bathed  her  temples  with  it ;  the  coldness  of  the  water, 
which  was  that  of  a  clear  spring,  had  the  effect  of  showing  him  she  was 
not  dead,  for  she  moaned  and  raised  her  hand  towards  her  face,  and  then  • 
muttered  a  few  words.  This  display  of  returning  animation  was  sufficient 
for  him,  and  once  more  he  raised  her  in  his  arms,  and  proceeded  on  his 
intricate  path ;  he  wound  his  way  swiftly  towards  the  uplands  to  fulfil  his 
promise  of  placing  his  prize  where  she  should  have  no  companion  but 
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himself,  or  see  aught  living  but  the  eagle.  As  he  went  on  crashing 
among  leaves  and  foliage,  which  he  could  not  in  the  fast  increasing  dark- 
ness see  clearly  enough  to  avoid,  he  suddenly  imagined  he  heard  footsteps 
following  his  own ;  they  might  be  but  the  echo  of  his,  and  he  kept  on  in 
the  belief  that  they  were,  discarding  all  idea  that  they  could  be  the  sound 
of  other  than  his  own  ;  but  he  was  startlingly  awakened  from  this  delusion, 
by  hearing  them  crush  some  dry  twigs  and  leaves,  while  he  was  moving 
swiftly  over  a  patch  of  soft  grass,  which  suffered  his  feet  to  make  no 
sound.  There  was,  then,  some  one  following  him,  tracking  his  steps  so 
that  they  might  pounce  upon  him  when  they  pleased,  and  wrest  from  him 
the  treasure  it  had  cost  him  so  dear  a  price  to  obtain  :  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion told  him  this  must  be  prevented  ;  the  spy  must  be  detected  and 
silenced,  at  whatever  cost.  Florence  was  still  in  a  state  of  unconscious- 
ness, and  he  had  no  fear  of  her  escaping,  if  for  a  minute  he  placed  her 
upon  the  ground  and  turned  back  to  discover  the  intruder.  He  was  armed 
with  a  brace  of  pistols ;  he  was  never  without  them,  and  he  resolved  to 
make  use  of  them  on  the  person  of  the  prying  fellow  that  hung  upon  his 
heels.  Not  that  he  would  be  guilty  of  such  great  imprudence  as  to  fire  one, 
and  let  the  report  in  the  stillness  of  the  night  be  heard  for  miles  round  ; 
but  the  butt-end  would  serve  his  purpose  as  effectually,  and  what  was 
better,  silently.  There  was  no  time  for  further  reflection — the  necessity 
of  the  case  was  imperative ;  he  stopped  and  placed  Florence  upon  the 
green  turf,  and  while  yet  stooping  over  her,  laying  her  carefully  down,  he 
was  startled  by  hearing  a  voice  almost  close  to  his  ear,  exclaim,  with  a 
coarse  laugh,  which  grated  strangely  in  his  ear. 

"  How  now,  brother  !  what  be'est  doing  with  a  young  lass  in  this 
drear  place  at  this  hour  !" 

He  turned  with  the  swiftness  of  thought,  and  exclaimed  fiercely — 

"  The  foul  fiend  !  who  speaks  ?" 

^  Not  a  sound  replied  ;  he  drew  forth  his  pistol,  and  hastily  setting  the 
spring  which  should  prevent  its  discharging,  he  grasped  the  muzzle  in 
his  hand  and  sprang  to  the  spot,  from  whence  the  sound  proceeded,  but 
found  no  one.  It  was  too  dark  to  see — the  sun  had  quite  sunk;  the 
moon  had  not  yet  risen,  and  large  sweeping  masses  of  clouds  were 
gathering  up  ;  the  spot,  too,  was  so  shrouded  with  overhanging  trees, 
that  the  darkn'ess  was  unnaturally  increased,  so  as  to  prevent  anything 
from  being  visible.  Jasper  swore  a  fearful  oath  at  being  disappointed  in- 
seeing  the  speaker,  and  groped  about  the  hollow  places  with  a  rapidity 
which  did  his  speed  and  knowledge  of  the  spot  credit ;  he,  however,  did 
not  succeed  in  discovering  who  had  addressed  him,  and  "though  he  even 
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for  a  few  minutes  stopped,  held  his  breath,  and  stood  motionless,  he 
could  not  detect  by  the  rustle  of  a  leaf,  the  cracking  of  a  twig,  or  even 
the  sound  of  a  man's  breathing,  that  any  other  than  himself  and  the 
maiden  were  near  the  spot  :  he  strained  his  powers  of  listening  to  the 
very  utmost,  and  stood  in  an  agony  of  suspense  and  wild  speculation 
respecting  this  mysterious  occurrence.  He  was,  however,  aroused  from 
his  senses  by  a  low  long  moan  from  Florence,  and  saw  that  he  could 
spare  no  longer  time  in  making  efforts  to  discover  the  stranger ;  he  at 
once  therefore  resolved  to  run  all  hazard,  and  if  he  caught  a  glimpse  of 
him  while  continuing  his  progress,  to  discharge  a  pistol  at  him,  no  mat- 
ter what  echoes  it  waked,  and,  if  possible,  send  a  bullet  through  his 
brain. 

"  I  can  br^ng  down  a  heron  on  the  wing,"  he  muttered  unconsciously 
aloud ;  "  and  it  shall  go  hard  if  I  spoil  not  this  hound's  prying  for 
ever." 

A  laugh  followed  his  utterance  of  these  words,  but  it  rang  so  suddenly 
and  so  loudly,  that  it  was  impossible  to  tell  the  precise  spot  from  which 
it  emanated :  once  again  he  made  a  swift  search  all  around,  listening 
attentively  for  the  slightest  sound  of  a  retiring  footstep,  but  in  vain — and 
once  more  he  was  compelled  to  give  up  the  task  as  hopeless  ;  he  had  no 
weakness  of  nature  to  complain  of,  but  his  brother's  blood  was  yet  wet  on 
his  hands,  and  reckless,  brutal  as  he  was,  it  would  tug  at  his  heart,  and 
be  present  to  his  brain  constantly.  He  was  not  superstitious,  not  of  a 
nature  to  be  so — but  the  scorn  with  which  he  had  always  treated  the 
doctrine,  that  murder  "  would  speak  with  most  miraculous  organ," 
might  be  without  foundation,  and  this  occurrence  be  an  evidence  of 
it ;  then  he  shook  it  hastily  away,  and  said  in  a  loud  voice — 

"  Whoever  you  be  that  has  dogged  my  footseps,  beware  how  you 
continue  it,  for  if  I  catch  a  glimpse  of  you,  you  shall  have  a  bullet 
crashing  through  your  brain  ere  you  can  cry  God  help  me !" 

No  answer  was  returned  to  his  speech,  and  he  made*  to  the  side  of 
Florence,  who,  partially  recovered,  had  half  raised  herself  up,  but  was 
not  sufficiently  restored  to  understand  her  situation ;  he  lifted  her  up  in 
his  arms,  and  then  she  seemed  to  remember  her  position,  for  she 
screamed  aloud.  Jasper's  hand  was  in  a  moment  placed  over  her  mouth, 
and  the  same  instant  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning  illuminated  the  spot,  and 
was  almost  immediately  followed  by  a  loud  peal  of  thunder,  which  seemed 
to  shake 'the  earth  and  stun  them.  Jasper  heeded  it  not — he  had  seen  the 
storm  brewing,  and  it  was  no  more  than  he  expected,  although  it  had 
burst  rather  suddenly.  He  did  not  check  his  speed,  but  continued 
until  he  reached  the  road,  and  then  a  steep  ridge  called  the  pass  of  Bun- 
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mail  Raise ;  up  this  he  wound,  although  the  forked  lightning  flashed 
fearfully,  and  the  thunder  rolled  in  long  peals,  making  the  rocks  echo 
its  solemn  sound ;  untiringly  he  held  on  his  way,  and  felt  that  his 
victim  in  this  wild  scene  of  elemental  violence  was  incapable  of  resistance, 
Her  fright  at  the  thunder  and  lightning  equalled  her  horror  of  him, 
and  she  shrunk  and  cowered  as  flash  succeeded  flash,  and  the  thunder 
roared  like  tremendous  discharges  of  cannon,  even  burying  her  face  in 
his  neck  and  clinging  to  him  in  the  wildest  terror  ;  he  laughed  to  him- 
self to  see  her  fear  of  a  matter  he  scorned,  and  feeling  himself  secure 
in  her  possession,  he  turned  his  head  every  vivid  flash  of  lightning  in 
order  to  see  whether  there  was  still  a  follower  of  his  footsteps — but  with 
all  his  earnestness  of  gaze,  he  could  discover  nought,  save  the  trees  and 
huge  masses  of  rock  he  left  behind  him.  After  pursuing  his  way  for 
some  time  longer,  he  suddenly  turned  from  the  beaten  track  and  struck 
across  the  hill,  over  knolls  and  patches  of  vegetation,  then  diverging 
among  a  thick  mass  of  stunted  bushes,  he  stopped  suddenly  short, 
pulled  them  aside,  and  where  it  might  least  have  been  expected,  dis- 
pfoyed  the  entrance  to  a  narrow  passage  cut  in  the  rock ;  here  he  for  the 
first  time  suffered  the  maiden  to  regain  her  feet,  and  then  he  whispered 
to  her— 

"  You  must  enter  here  with  me  :  do  this  quietly,  and  I  will  not  lay  a 
finger  upon  you,  I  swear  ;  but  resist  and  you  may  welcome  death  with 
prayers  of  gladness.  All  escape  is  hopeless,  your  fate  certain,  without 
help — therefore  hesitate  not,  but  enter.  I  will  leave  you  for  to-night,  in 
the  morning  you  may  see  fit  to  regard  me  with  a  more  complaisant  eye. 
This  will  be  your  resting  place  for  to-night,  to-morrow  it  will  depend 
upon  yourself  whether  you  have  a  better  or  not.  The  place  is  dark,  but 
comfortable/'  he  added,  as  she  suffered  herself  to  be  moved  passively  for- 
ward along  a  winding  passage,  until  he  stopped,  and,  by  the  echo  which 
attended  his  speech,  she  judged  she  was  in  a  spacious  apartment,  but 
it  was  so  intensely  dark  she  could  see  nothing.  "  It  is  dark,  but  dry — I 
cannot  spare  you  a  light ;  there  are  chairs  of  stone,  and  for  one  night 
you  must  not  mind  sleeping  in  one.  You  need  not  attempt  to  escape, 
because  you  will  be  locked  in,  and  there  is  no  other  outlet  but  the  one 
which  I  shall  securely  fasten.  Good  night ;  in  the  morning  I  trust  you 
will  be  better  prepared  to  regard  me  as  your  future  husband." 

She  returned  him  no  reply,  and  he  quitted  her.  As  she  heard  his 
retiring  footsteps  fade  away,  she  sunk  into  one  of  the  stone  seats  he 
had  led  her  to,  and  burying  her  face  in  her  hands  she  burst  into  a  passion 
of  tears,  and  exclaimed — 
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"  Oh,  Eustace !  Eustace  !  had  you  been  near  I  should  not  now  be  in 
this  frightful  situation." 

Jasper,  when  he  had  left  her,  had  the  intention  of  making  for  the  lane 
where,, he  had  left  his  brother  senseless,  for  the  purpose  of  burying  him, 
of  recovering  his  own  hat,  which  he  had  left  behind  in  the  struggle  and 
hasty  flight,  and  removing,  in  fact,  all  trace  of  the  murder.  He  hur- 
ried along  with  extraordinary  speed,  quite  insensible  to  the  fatigue  he 
had  already  endured  in  bearing  Florence  such  a  distance ;  and  although 
the  length  of  way  was  considerable,  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  he 
stood  again  upon  the  spot  where  his  brother  had  falleii  by  his  hand.  The 
moon  by  this  time  had  risen,  and  though  a  swift  scud  flew  over  it,  still 
there  was  sufficient  light  to  trace  distinctly  every  object  present.  He  looked 
hastily  for  the  body  of  his  brother  but  it  was  gone  ;  his  hat,  even  the  stick 
which  he  had  flung  into  the  hedge,  for  which  he  searched  on  missing  the 
rest,  had  also  vanished ;  he  could  not  himself,  with  all  his  desire  for  con- 
cealment, have  more  effectually  removed  every  trace  of  what  had  trans- 
pired. Everything  was  gone  ;  but  how,  or  by  whom  taken,  it  was  impos- 
sible to  surmise  :  he  searched  all  round  the  spot,  but  nothing  remained, 
and  with  an  anxiety  that  tortured  him  miserably,  he  sought  his  home, 
fearing  to  find  the  body  there,  and  be  at  once  challenged  with  the  murder. 
At  first  he  resolved  not  to  return  home,  but  without  being  scarcely  con- 
scious of  where  his  feet  were  bearing  him,  he  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  it, 
until  he  stood  before  it ;  he  started  to  find  himself  there,  and  gazed 
earnestly  for  some  token  which  should  show  him  that  they  had  discovered 
his  villany  ;  but  no — a  solitary  light  burned  in  one  of  the  windows,  and 
all  seemed  peaceful  and  still.  Mustering  a  stem  resolution,  he  deter- 
mined to  enter,  and  know  to  a  certainty  what  he  had  to  fear  ;  he  put  his 
resolve  into  execution,  and  on  his  entrance  was  greeted  by  an  old  servant 
who,  elevating  the  light,  and  looking-  at  him,  said  hastily — 

"I  thought  it  was  young  Master  Frank  and  Miss  Florence.  Master 
Frank  followed  Miss  Florence  out,  and  neither  have  returned. J> 

"They  have,  no  doubt,  taken  shelter  from  the  storm  somewhere/' 
replied  Jasper,  hastily,  "  and  will  soon  return.  Give  me  a  light ;  I  will 
to  bed." 

"  Bless  me,  how  pale  you  look-— are  you  not  well  ?"  asked  the  old  man, 
suddenly. 

Jasper  started  at  the  question,  but  replied  hastily  in  the  affirmative,  and 
went  at  once  to  his  chamber,  and  he  threw  himself  upon  his  couch  and 
slept ;  but  in  his  sleep  he  fought  the  fearful  fight  with  his  brother  over 
and  over  again,  until  he  woke  with  the  horrid  feeling  of  being  suffocated 
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n  the  warm  blood  of  him  he  had  murdered.  A  figure  was  standing  by 
his  side  as  his  eyes  opened,  on  whom  the  clear  moon  was  shining,  and  with 
a  shout  of  horror  he  sprung  from  his  bed,  but  the  next  moment  he  .dis- 
covered-it to  be  the  old  porter  ;  he  told  him  that  neither  Master  Frank  or 
Miss  Florence  had  returned,  and  having  conveyed  that  intelligence  to  his 
father  and  mother  they  feared  some  accident,  and  begged  Jasper  to  go 
and  seek  for  them.  He  speedily  recovered  his  self-possession,  and  with  a 
grin  of  exultation,  which,  however,  he  took  care  not  to  let  the  old  man  see, 
he  consented,  and  dressing  himself  hastily  he  quitted  the  house  ;  it  was 
just  day-break,  and  the  cool  fresh  morning  air  came  gratefully  to  his  hot 
brow,  but  he  took  little  heed  of  it,  and  hastened  to  the  spot  in  which  he 
had  confined  Florence.  He  found  her  weeping,  and  almost  worn  out 
with  fright  and  fatigue.  Again  he  made  his  hateful  proposition  to  her 
to  become  his;  she  mused,  though  death  were  her  portion,  and  then  he 
dragged  her  in  a  violent  rage  from  the  place,  swearing  she  should  be 
his  under  the  most  humiliating  terms.  When  in  the  open  air  she 
screamed  franticly,  and  in  his  passion  he  struck  her  a  violent  blow  upon 
the  forehead  that  felled  her  to  the  ground,  and  rendered  her  insensible. 
Once  more  he  threw  her  across  his  shoulder,  and  pursued  his  way  up 
the  crags,  until  he  arrived  at  the  cave  in  which  he  had  sworn  she  should 
pass  the  remainder  of  her  davs. 
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CHARTER  V. 

"  With  sloping  masts  and  dripping  prow, 
As  who  pursued  with  yell  and  blow 
Still  treads  the  shadow  of  his  foe, 
And  forward  bends  his  head, 
The  ship"  drove  fast,  loud  roared  the  blast, 
And  southward  aye  we  fled. 
***** 

All  in  a  hot  and  copper  sky 
The  bloody  sun  at  noon 
Right  up  above  the  mast  did  stand, 
No  bigger  than  the  moon." 

COLERIDGK. 

ALL  night  did  the  Wildfire  urge  a  mad  career  through  the  raging 
waters,  without  displaying  a  rag  of  canvas.  The  wind  blew  a  perfect 
hurricane,  making-  the  vessel  fly  with  a  swiftness  that  surprised  the 
oldest  hands  on  board  ;  she  had  been  put  directly  before  the  wind,  and 
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leaped  over  the  waves,  which  ran  in  the  same  direction  as  herself,  as  if 
trying  to  vie  with  her  in  a  race,  with  a  lightness  that  seemed  to  laugh 
their  efforts  to  catch  her  to  scorn,  and  thus  they  dashed  along,  the 
wind  roaring  and  howling  through  the  rigging,  and  passing  through  it 
with  a  violence  that  appeared  as  if  it  would  scatter  it  before  it.  The 
light,  which  had  been  affixed  to  the  cask,  and  lowered  for  the  support 
of  the  poor  fellow  who  had  fallen  overboard,  at  a  time  when  any  at- 
tempt to  clear  away  a  boat  to  his  rescue  would  have  been  madness, 
was  soon  lost  to  sight ;  and  as  the  gale  blew  furiously  all  night  un- 
ceasingly, the  poor  seaman  was  quite  given  over  as  lost.  The  day 
broke  very  early,  and  the  wind  in  no  degree  abated ;  the  vessel,  how- 
ever, had  so  nobly  done  its  duty,  that  violent  as  was  the  storm,  there 
were  few  fears  entertained  that  she  would  not  see  it  out  without  con- 
siderable damage;  as  it  grew  lighter,  the  vessel  pursued  or  one  uncommonly 
like  it,  was  observed  on  the  edge  of  the  horizon,  dancing  like  a  cork  ; 
all  eyes  were  turned  upon  it,  and  it  seemed  that  she  took  notice  of  them 
as  quickly  as  they  did  of  her,  for  she  was  observed  to  spread  a  sail  upon 
her  foremast,  and  thus  increase  the  swiftness  of  her  course,  which  had 
been,  as  the  Wildfire's,  scudding  directly  before  the  wind  under  bare 
poles. 

Immediately  this  was  discovered  the  Captain's  voice  was  heard  com- 
manding the  fore-sail  to  be  set,  and  but  little  time  was  lost  in  accom- 
plishing it,  although  it  was  both  a  difficult  and  dangerous  matter  in 
sucli  a  gale  to  perform ;  its  effect  was  to  increase  the  speed  of  the 
vessel  amazingly,  and  all  eyes  were  turned  anxiously  on  the  strained 
canvas  and  bending  mast,  expecting  to  see  it  every  moment  carried 
away.  The  vessel  they  were  pursuing  still  kept  the  same  distance,  and 
though  it  appeared  impossible  for  any  other  vessel  to  go  so  fast  as  they 
were  sweeping  through  the  waters,  yet  they  were  not  able  to  diminish  the 
distance  between  them.  The  hands  were  piped  to  breakfast,  and  no 
change  had  taken  place,  but  towards  noon  the  experienced  and  prac- 
tised eye  of  the  sailors  told  them  the  gale  would  soon  drop  into  a  fresh 
breeze,  and  it  was  soon  seen  the  chase  was  as  well  aware  of  the  fact  as 
themselves,  for  they  began  to  hoist  their  top-sails  as  well  as  spread  their 
courses,  to  take  advantage  of  what  little  wind  they  had  left ;  and  their 
manoeuvre  was  speedily  imitated  by  the  crew  of  the  Wildfire,  and  sail 
after  sail  was  set,  while  yet  it  was  blowing  a  gale,  and  the  vessel 
plunged  through  the  water  at  a  frightful  pace,  scarcely  able  to  bear  the 
of  canvas  heaped  upon  her.  Still  the  stranger  kept  his  old  dis- 
tance a-head,  and  the  captain  of  the  Wildfire  seemed  growing  dread- 
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fully  impatient  in  finding  that  the  speed  at  which  he  urged  his  vessel 
was  attended  by  no  better  results.  Presently  he  ordered  the  maintack 
aboard,  and  the  top-gallant  sail  to  be  set,  which  was  done,  and  the  top- 
mast bent  like  a  piece  of  whalebone  ;  he,  however,  heeded  it  not,  and 
fretted  as  though  the  vessel  crawled  instead  of  flew  through  the  waters. 
It  was  soon  evident  that  the  gale  was  fast  abating,  both  by  the  lessened 
strain  on  the  canvas  and  by  the  diminishing  turbulence  of  the  sea.  The 
worst  of  it  was  that  the  chase  would  have  the  benefit  of  a  stiff  breeze,  while 
their  sails  were  flapping  against  the  mast ;  and  to  meet  this  disadvantage 
royals  were  set,  studding  sails,  everything  that  could  be  packed  upon 
the  ship  to  urge  her  in  her  desperate  course,  until  the  oldest  hand 
shook  his  head,  and  hinted  it  would  be  as  well  to  keep  a  wide  berth  of 
the  bows,  for  if  the  vessel's  head  was  not  shoved  under  water  it  would 
not  be  the  captain's  fault.  The  groaning  and  creaking  cordage,  as  it 
strained  and  quivered  with  extreme  tension  before  the  heavy  pressure 
of  the  wind,  seemed  also  to  bid  fair  to  send  the  whole  fabric  tumbling 
down ;  but  notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  force  it  had  still  to  resist, 
it  did  its  duty  admirably.  The  chase  had  been  strictly  and  closely 
watched,  and  the  captain  of  the  Wildfire  had  the  mortification  to  per- 
ceive that  he  had  served  as  a  barometer  to  the  pursued ;  they  had  taken 
all  his  movements  for  a  guide,  and  were  now  covered  with  canvas  from 
truck  to  hull.  The  Wildfire  was  buried  to  her  bobstays,  she  had  the 
reputation  of  being  a  rattling  scudder  when  going  large  before  the 
wind,  and  now  she  had  it  direct  over  her  taffrail,  with  every  stitch  of 
canvas  she  could  set  without  carrying  all  her  top-masts  by  the  board, 
and  yet  was  unable  to  lift  the  hull  of  the  chase.  The  men  stood  in 
little  clusters  waiting  the  orders  of  their  superiors,  doing  nothing  but 
having  an  occasional  pull  at  the  sheets,  and  obeying  the  impatient  order 
which  ever  and  anon  burst  from  the  captain's  lips,  to  see  that  everything 
drew  and  was  home  ;  they  amused  themselves  by  criticising  the  merits 
of  their  own  vessel  and  that  of  the  chase. 

"  I've  sailed  in  many  a  crack  craft,"  said  the  Captain  of  the  top, 
who  had  enlightened  his  messmates  respecting  the  love  of  the  Chinese 
for  pork ;  "  your  regular  fliers  and  clippers,  from  a  sloop,  or  a'  Merican 
coaster,  to  a  voyage  in  a  phantom  ship,  a  sort  of  flying  Dutchman, 
which  I  had  in  a  dream  after  turning  in  on  a  double  allowance  of  beef, 
in  which  voyage  I  sat  on  the  tops,  and  went  faster  than  the  wind, 
which  is  to  say,  I.  was  going  through  the  water  ten  knots  and  a  half  an 
hour  faster  than  we  have  in  this  gale,  and  I  could  see  the  wind  blowing 
as  heavy  as  the  devil  could  make  it,  coming  roaring  aft,  but  could  never 
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overhaul  us  ;  and  there  were  the  caps  of  leaping  waves  in  our  wake, 
which,  with  all  their  jumping,  could  never  overtake  us,  and  all  this  time 
I  was  in  smooth  water — " 

"  Steady !''  exclaimed  a  topman,  with  a  laugh — "  don't  top  Dick 
Stretch-out  over  us." 

"  What  about  Dick  Stretch-out  ?"  cried  that  worthy,  suddenly  ad- 
vancing. 

"  Nothing  particklar,"  exclaimed  the  topman,  winking  to  his  mess- 
mates ;  "  I  was  only  saying  you  was  such  an  out-and-out  clipper  of  a 
messmate,  that  it  is  a  pity  you  ain't  run  up  to  the  arm  of  the  main-yard, 
to  be  turned  in  for  a  jewel-block,  that  the  ship's  company  may  have  a 
better  sight  of  the  ornyment  of  the  berth- deck  of  the  Wildfire." 

"  A  pretty  jewel  for  an  ear-ring  he'd  make  !''  said  John  Paul  wittily. 

"  You  carry  tops  above  your  lower-mast  heads,  I  think, "  cried  J3ick 
to  the  topman,  rather  restively,  not  quite  forgetting  the  laugh  at  his 
expense  which  the  Black  had  caused,  and  eyeing  the  topman  with  a  look 
that  ranged  from  his  toe  to  his  hair. 

"  We  always  do  in  king's  ships,"  replied  the  topman;  "that  is,  if 
they're  cutters,  and  such  like— then,  Dick,  we  carry  cross  trees ;  how- 
somdever,  doint  hoist  the  red  flag,  because  a  tar  gets  the  weather  roll  of 
you,  when  you've  clapped  on  the  jawing  tackle." 

"  He  wants  to  haul  his  wind  and  keep  away,"  said  Gasket,  with  a  desire 
to  bring  Dick  out  again ;  "  don't  you  let  him  go  about  in  that  fashion, 
Dick ;  he  said  your  yarns  were  not  half  so  long  as  a  fore  top  bow  line, 
and  sailed  so  dead  on  to  truth,  that  they  never  got  within  hail  of  the 
marines." 

"  No,"  cried  the  Black,  with  a  grin  ;  "  'cm  'bligcd  to  hoist  signals  to 
know  when  'em  lie  to  come." 

A  roar  of  laughter  followed  this  sally ;  Dick  was  about  to  utter  an 
anathema,  when  the  captain  of  the  top  stopped  him. 

"  Avast !"  he  cried ;  "  I  was  pitching  a  yarn,  and  while  my  line  is 
running  out,  here  come  three  or  four  of  you  and  take  a  severe  turn,  as 
if  I  wasn't  commissioned  as  well  as  any  of  you,  to  read  a  page  from 
my  log." 

"  Well,  heave  a-head,"  said  Dick. 

"  What  I've  to  say,  is  this  !"  he  responded;  "I've  been  in  many  a 
fast-going  craft,  but  never  in  one  that  could  scud  like  the  Wildfire  has 
done  this  morning  ;  nor  for  that  matter  do  I  believe  there's  a  blue-jacket 
in  the  service  as  has  ;  but  there's  the  chase  a-licad,  which,  whether  under 
bare  poles,  or  under  every  stitch  of  canvas  from  truck  to  hull,  has 
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never  let  us  draw  on  her  an  inch — nor,  to  my  thinking,  it  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  real  wood  and  iron  to  be  able  to  do  it,  and  if  that  chase  isn't 
one  of  the  devil's  babies,  I  should  like  to  know  what  it  is.  You  see 
we've  skimmed  like  a  seagull,  and  there's  not  another  craft  could  have 
kept  us  in  their  wake,  but  one  ;  the  old  gentleman's,  which,  to  my  thinking 
the  Debase  is — it  reminds  me  that  when  I  was  off  the  coast  of  Norway,  I 
was  shewn  a  woman  as  sold  wind  to  weather-bound  seamen  ;  now  you 
see  she  was  a  hag-looking  old  anshent — '* 

"  Hold  on,  Master  Toppinglift,"  cried  the  Black,  suddenly;  "'em 
send  for  de  marines,  all  old  anshun  stories  for  dem." 

A  shout  of  laughter  was  the  consequence  of  this  remark,  and  instantly 
the  first  lieutenant's  voice  was  heard  crying  loudly — 

"  Silence  in  the  waist  there  ;"  and  then  added,  "  forward  there,  send 
the  Captain  of  the  main-top,  John  Paul,  on  the  poop." 

John  Paul  instantly  obeyed  the  summons,  and  stood  before  the  Cap- 
tain, who  eyed  him  attentively  for  a  moment,  and  then  said — 

"  You  have  a  sharp  and  quick  eye ;  take  the  glass,  and  tell  me  what 
you  make  of  the  chase." 

"  I  make  her  out  a  privateer ;  she  is  the  same  rover  we  gave  chase  to 
in  the  Leeward  isles  a  month  since,"  said  Paul. 

"  You  are  sure  of  that  ?"  said  the  Captain,  eagerly. 
'     "  I  am  !"  replied  Paul ;  "we  gave  her  a  shot  which  went  through  her 
mizen  top-sail  when  last  we  chased  her,  and  I  can  see  the  new  cloth  they 
have  repaired  it  with." 

"  Are  we  likely  to  overhaul  her,  if  the  winds  hold  at  all  ?"  asked  the 
Captain. 

"A  stern  chase  is  a  long  chase/'  replied  Paul ;  "  I  suspect  she  is  too 
light  -heeled  to  be  overhauled,  running  large  ;  we  might  stand  a  better 
chance  on  a  bow-line,  but  as  long  as  she  can  run  before  the  wind,  we 
shall  see  no  more  of  her  taffrail  than  we  do  now." 

"Sail  ho!"  shouted  a  man  from  the  tops ;  it  was  reported  on  the 
quarter,  and  as  a  complete  wreck  ;  a  signal  of  distress  was  flying,  and  it 
appeared  that  the  chase  had  passed  it,  neither  shortening  sail,  or  taking 
any  heed  of  it.  The  Captain  took  his  glass  again,  and  looked  in  the 
direction  of  the  reported  vessel,  and  discovered  its  hull  with  a  jury-rigged 
mast  lying  like  a  log  upon  the  waters.  The  Captain  turned  his  eyes 
again  on  the  chase — it  was  still  flying  along,  and  he  knew  that  if  he  bore 
up  for  the  wreck  he  should  lose  his  chase  entirely  ;  his  first  impulse  was 
to  keep  on  and  pass  the  wreck  the  same  as  the  rover,  but  a  few  words 
from  the  first  lieutenant  made  the  cause  of  humanity  prevail,  and  the 
orders  were  given  to  shorten  sail  and  lay  the  vessel,aboard  of  the  wreck. 
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The  seamen  quickly  obeyed  the  command,  and  in  a  few  minutes  were 
alongside  of  it.  It  proved  to  be  a  merchant  brig  with  all  her  masts  cut 
away,  and  with  only  three  persons  on  board  her — a  female  and  two  men, 
one  a  sailor,  who  was  not  far  removed  from  a  skeleton ;  and  the  other, 
an  elderly  man,  whose  dress  betokened  him  to  be  a  landsman.  The 
female  was  young,  and  had  features  which  would  have  been  beautiful,  but 
like  the  sailor,  she  was  almost  a  skeleton,  and  so  reduced  by  fright  and 
exhaustion,  as  to  be,  according  to  the  doctor's  statement,  very  near 
death  ;  the  elderly  man  had  received  a  hurt  from  a  falling  spar,  and  was 
also  in  a  dangerous  condition,  but  the  sailor  seemed  only  to  suffer  from 
want  of  food,  and  was  placed  in,  the  berth  of  the  poor  fellow  who  had 
fallen  overboard.  The  wreck  was  searched  for  whatever  was  valuable, 
and  all  they  discovered  was  transferred  to  the  Wildfire,  but  not  much 
time  was  allowed  them  for  this,  for  the  ship  had  sprung  a  leak,  and  was 
settling  fast.  As  soon  as  the  Wildfire's  crew  were  again  on  board  their 
own  vessel,  the  yards  were  squared,  the  reduced  sails  again  resumed  their 
station,  and  once  more  they  stood  on  in  the  direction  the  chase  had 
taken,  and  which  had  now  disappeared  below  the  horizon,  but  it  was  in 
vain  that  everything  was  hoisted  the  vessel  could  carry.  The  night 
passed  away,  and  the  morning  appeared,  without  their  catching  a  glimpse 
of  the  pursued. 

In  the  meantime,  every  attention  was  paid  to  those  rescued  from  the 
wreck ;  the  Captain  had  a  side  cabin  prepared  for  the  female,  and  the 
doctor  was  incessant  in  his  attentions  to  her ;  the  elderly  man,  too,  was 
carefully  tended,  and  the  crew  vied  with  each  other  in  doing  their 
utmost  to  restore  the  sailor  to  health.  As  all  he  required  was  food  and 
rest,  he  soon'^egan  to  get  strong  ;  and  two  days  after  this  event  he 
was  summoned  into  the  Captain's  cabin ;  a  glass  of  grog  was  presented 
to  him,  and  he  was  asked  to  detail  a  history  of  the  young  lady  and  him- 
self, and  after  a  few  preliminary  touches  of  respect  and  deference,  he 
commenced. 

"  I  was  first  mate  of  a  West  Indy  brig,  bound  from  Port  Rico  to 
London,  the  Pen-ne-lopee  was  her  name,  and  a  good  vessel  she  was  as 
ever  was  turned  out  of  a  shipwright's  hands  ;  we  were  laden  with  sugar 
and  spices,  and  a  general  cargo,  Because  there  was  a  good  stock  of 
merchandise  belonging  to  an  old  gentleman  who  wis  going  to  settle  in 
England,  and  had  sent  all  his  property  by  us,  but  was  going  to  make 
the  voyage  by  another  vessel.  Well,  we  were  scarce  in  blue  water 
before  we  were  boarded  in  the  middle  watch  by  one  of  those  damned 
thieving  rovers  as  are  always  lying  about  there,  like  shirks,  to  swallow 
all  that  comes  within  hail.  Greater  part  of  the  men  were  killed  and 
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hove  overboard  before  they  were  awake ;  howsomdever,  I  managed  to 
get  on  deck,  and  I  saw  the  young  lady,  Lord  love  her  sweet  face  and 
gentle  heart !  struggling  and  screaming  in  the  arms  of  a  black- muzzled 
thief.  I  got  aft  where  he  was,  and  picked  up  a  capstan-bar  which  was 
near  me,  and  dropped  it  on  to  his  skull,  and  it  dropped  him  on  the  deck. 
Most  of  his  messmates  were  roaming  over  the  ship,  murdering  Captain 
and  crew,  and  plundering,  and  when  I  spoilt  the  shape  of  his  figure- 
head there  happened  to  be  nobody  near ;  it  turned  out  afterwards  he 
was  the  Captain  of  these  devils,  for  you  see  when  he  fell  I  took  from 
his  belt  a  brace  of  barkers  half  as  long  as  a  handspik — young  muskets — 
and  a  wheezer  of  a  hanger,  and  then  I  lifted  him  up,  and  dropped 
him  quietly  over  the  side.  Well,  I  had  hardly  done  this,  before 
a  dozen  vagabonds  were  upon  me,  and  would  have  cut  me  down, 
but  they  didn't  like  chopping  on  the  pistols ;  and  so,  when  I'd 
breathing  time,  I  told  'em  I  had  promised  to  join  'em,  and  I  was  left  in 
care  of  the  young  lady,  and  if  any  laid  a  finger  on  her  I  was  to  stop 
their  wind  with  a  bullet.  When  they  saw  I  had  their  captain's  pistols 
and  hanger,  they  thought  I  spoke  truth,  and  left  me  to  get  the  valuables 
on  board  their  own  craft ;  they  did  their  work  neatly  and  quickly,  and 
then  scuttled  the  Pen-ne-lopee,  and  set  fire  to  her  as  well.  Well,  you 
see,  their  first  lieutenant  directed  all  their  movements,  and  a  pretty 
devil's  chick  he  was ;  and  as  their  captain  wasn't  missed,  for  though  a 
clipper  to  fight,  he  didn't  like  work,  so  they  thought  he  had  gone 
aboard  his  own  vessel,  when  he  had  done  fighting  in  ours,  and  turned 
into  his  berth  to  sleep  the  rest  of  the  watch  out.  Well,  I  was  removed 
with  the  young  lady,  and  two  of  our  men, — rough  devils,  who  agreed  to 
join  them,  rather  than  be  sent  to  Davy  Jones,  on  board  their  craft,  and 
as  the  Pen-ne-lopee  was  blazing  like  fury,  they  sheered  off,  and  we  stood 
away.  We  soon  saw  the  burning  ship  go  down,  and  as  we  stood  south- 
erly, the  little  breeze  we  had  began  to  drop,  until  it  quite  left  us  ;  and  it 
came  on  a  dead  calm.  One  of  the  men  from  the  Pen-ne-lopee  hold 
brought  the  yellow-jack  with  him,  and  it  spread  dreadfully.  The  cap- 
tain was  searched  for  the  morning  after  we  left  our  ship,  but  when  they 
couldn't  find  him  they  asked  me  a  few  questions  about  him,  which  I 
did  not  exactly  answer  according  to  truth ;  but  they  didn't  say  much 
about  it,  which,  I  look  upon  it,  was  through  the  first  lieutenant,  who  be- 
came captain.  Well,  the  men  died  wery  fast,  and  were  hove  over  the 
side  as  soon  as  their  jaws  dropped,  until  there  were  not  hands  enough 
left  to  work  the  vessel  if  a  breeze  had  sprung  up.  It  didn't  touch  me 
nor  yet  the  young  lady,  who  you  must  know  hadn't  been  harmed,  for 
you  see  the  first  lieutenant  was  a  man  who  loved  money  better  than 
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women,  and  I  told  him  her  friends  would  give  him  a  chest  full  of  gold 
if  he  returned  her  to  them  as  safe  as  when  she  left.  He  had  some 
thoughts  of  making  her  his  lady,  hut  this  yarn  of  mine  slewed  him  round, 
and  so  he  was  very  polite  to  her.  Well,  he  took  the  fever  and  was 
thrown  overboard,  and  then  there  was  only  four  men  left  and  the  lady. 
All  this  while  there  wasn't  a  breath  to  lift  a  pennant,  and  the  sun  burnt 
and  fried  like  a  galley  fire  of  a  first-rate.  Well,  somehow  or  another, 
the  pirate  sprung  a  leak,  and  there  was  six  foot  water  in  the  hold  before 
we  discovered  it.  Working  at  the  pumps  wasn't  to  be  thought  of,  so 
we  set  to  work  and  made  a  raft,  and  when  it  was  mr.de  we  slung  it  by 
the  yard  stay-tackes,  and  lowered  it  into  the  sea ;  then  we  put  a  cask  of 
provision,  some  bedding,  the  young  lady's  chest,  and  a  few  other  things, 
and  then  got  on  it,  and  shoved  ofF  from  the  sinking  pirate. 

"  She  had  only  two  boats  with  her;  the  one  on  the  booms  was  too 
heavy  for  us  to  move,  and  the  other  had  been  scuttled  by  some  of  the  men 
who  had  the  fever,  because  it  was  proposed,  in  order  to  stop  it,  to  put 
all  that  had  the  yellow  jack  in  and  send  'em  adrift.  We  didn't 
make  much  way  ;  the  vessel  had  filled  so  fast,  that  we  hadn't  much  time 
to  knock  up  the  raft,  and  so  couldn't  rig  a  sail  or  use  sweeps.  We  saw 
the  pirate  go  down  before  we  were  very  far  from  her,  and  there  we  were* 
no  thingin  sight  but  the  sea,  sky,  and  sun,  just  as  if  we  were  anchored,  and 
were  broiling  in  the  heat  ready  to  die.  In  two  days,  my  three  companions 
died,  and  I  heaved  'em  into  the  deep,  and  then  I  and  the  young  lady 
were  left  alone.  The  sun  went  down  and  the  broad  moon  came  up  and 
watched  us  all  night  until  the  sun  took  the  watch — and,  lord  bless  your 
honour,  it  was  terrible  to  bear  the*suffocating  heat  and  not  to  be  able  to 
get  under  the  lee  of  anything  for  shade  or  cool ;  here  we  were,  day  after 
day,  our  provision  getting  very  low,  and  our  water,  of  which  we  had  a 
cask  drying  up  almost  as  fast  as  we  drunk  it.  I  had  borne  it  very  well  at 
first,  but  at  last  it  got  the  weathergage  of  me,  and  I  began  to  feel  un- 
common down.  I  saw  no  hope  or  help  ;  I  felt  as  if  my  life  lines  were 
unreeving,  and  I  must  soon  die.  I  confess  I  had  a  devilish  thought  or 
two  respecting  the  young  lady,  but  she  talked  so  kind  and  pleasant,  and 
smiled  and  tried  to  cheer  me — her  good  friend,  as  she  called  me,  that  I 
hadn't  the  heart  to  turn  villain.  Well,  our  water  was  out,  our  biscuit 
and  beef  was  but  enough  to  last  us  a  day,  and  we  were  still  as  it  seemed 
in  the  same  place.  I  felt  very  faint,  for  I  had  eaten  very  little,  to 
make  the  food  last  out,  and  when  the  moon  came  up  one  night,  I  laid 
my  head  over  a  water  cask,  for  I  hadn't  strength  to  set  up,  and  I  begged 
thejady  to  pray  for  me,  which  she  did,  and  then  I  dropped  off  'senseless, 
and  dreamed  I  was  dead." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Thou  sure  and  firm  set  earth, 

Hear  not  my  steps,  which  way  they  walk,  for  fear 

The  very  stones  prate  of  my  whereabout, 

And  take  the  present  horror  from  the  time, 

Which  now  suits  with  it." 

SHAKSPERE. 

:  If  I  stand  here  I  saw  him. 
Fy,  for  shame  !''  IBID. 


THE  cave  to  which  Jasper  Chough  had  carried  Florence  was  a  natural 
formation,  and  so  situate  that  it  was  not  likely  to  be  discovered,  nor  easy 
of  access  to  any  but  a  daring  adventurer.  It  was  at  a  great  height, 
and  it  was  not  without  much  fatigue  that  he  gained  it ;  but  in  a  matter 
on  which  he  had  set  his  heart,  mere  bodily  labour  was  of  little  considera- 
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tion  ;  the  energy  of  his  mind,  added  to   the  excitement  of  the  circum- 
stances, prevented  him  feeling  the  fatigue  which  might  in  an  undertaking, 
the  success  of  which  was  indifferent  to  him,  have  caused  him  to  desist. 
The  opening  to  the  cave  was  marked  by  the  presence  of  a  tree  and  led 
by  a  long  narrow  fissure  into  a  somewhat  spacious  cell ;   into  this  place 
he  carried  Florence,  and  depositing  her  upon  a  rude  couch  of  stone,  but 
covered  with  a  large  cloak,  he  stretched  his  arms  to  shake  off  the  stiff- 
ness her  weight  had  occasioned,  and  then  proceeded  to  use  means  fi- 
ller recovery.     He  had  once  already  found  water  an  efficacious  remedv, 
and  he  went  to  a  pitcher  which  stood  in   a  corner  and  filled  a  small 
vessel :  he  returned  to  the  maiden  and  bathed  her  temples  and  lips  ;  it 
was  with  feelings  of  shame  to  his  manhood  that  he  observed  a  bruise 
upon  her  fair  forehead,  where  his  rude  hand  had  dealt  her  the  blow 
which  had  felled  her  to  the  earth.     He  felt  the  hot  blood  tingle  his 
cheeks,  and  he  muttered  a  curse  upon  his  own  hastiness ;  he  even  looked 
around  as  though  he  feared  the  presence  of  a  witness  of  his  brutality, 
but  there  was  no  one  in  that  lone  spot  to  meet  his  rapid  gaze,  and  he 
turned  to  renew  his  attempts  to  restore   Florence  to  life.     While  thus 
engaged  he  fancied  he  heard  a  stealthy  footstep,  and  rushed  out  to  dis- 
cover the  intruder,  but  could  perceive  no  one ;  the  sound  had  appeared 
so  clear  and  decided  to  him,  that  it  was  not  without  the  strictest  and 
most  minute  investigation  that  he  could  satisfy  himself  there  was  not  a 
third  person  hidden  somewhere.     His  search,  however,  failed  to  discover 
one,  and  after  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour  thus  occupied,  he  believed 
himself  to  have  been  deceived  and  returned  to  Florence.     He  started 
back  on  entering  the  cave,  almost  with  terror,   at  finding  her  seated 
upright,  her  pale  face  directed  towards  him,  and  looking  in  the  dim 
light,  wrhich  penetrated  through  an  opening  above,  like  a  spectre.     He 
recovered  hin^pfelf  in'a  minute,  and  approaching  her  he  took  her  passive 
hand,  and  pressing  it  asked  her,  for  want  of  knowing  what  to  say,  if 
she  knew  whither  she  had  been  brought.     She  made  no  reply,  and  it 
took  him  but  little  closeness  of  inspection  to  perceive  that  she  was  not 
conscious  of  anything,  but  seemed  as  if  in  a  dream.     He  did  not  heed 
this  much,  because  there  were  several  things  which  he  purposed  doing 
before  he  again  attempted  to  persuade  her  to  love  him. 

In  anticipation  of  having  to  bring  Florence  to  this  cave,  he  had  from 
time  to  time  furnished  it  with   many  articles  essential  for  her  support 
and  convenience  ;  he  had  yet  others  to  bring,  and  unuer  the  circum-  • 
stances  of  his  brother's  murder  and    Florence's  abduction,  it  was  his 
policy  to  be  as  much  afc  home  as  possible,  to  prevent  suspicion  falling 
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upon  him,  not  that  he  was  much  afraid  that  it  would,  for  though  he  was 
kHx>wn  to  be  wild  and  reckless,  yet  he  had  always  appeared  friendly 
with  his  brother,  and  few,  if  any,  suspected  that  he  was  passionately  in 
love  with  Florence ;  thus,  whatever  the  conjecture,  it  was  not  likely, 
unless  he  had  been  seen,  that  he  would  be  dragged  into  it.  He  there- 
fore resolved  to  return  to  the  Hall,  and  after  reporting  that  he  had  not 
been  able  to  trace  anything  of  the  youth  or  the  maiden,  to  hint  that 
they  had  fled  together,  and  on  pretence  of  tracking  them,  supply  himself 
with  whatever  he  still  wanted,  and  at  nightfall  return  to  the  cave.  On 
finding  that  he  could  gain  no  answer  from  Florence,  and  that  her  eye 
wandered  listlessly  and  mechanically  from  him  round  the  cell,  he 
dropped  her  hand,  and  placing  a  small  flask  of  wine  and  some  pro- 
visions near  her,  he  quitted  her,  and  fastening  a  rude  door  formed  of 
branches  of  trees  roughly  nailed  together,  but  very  strong,  he 
wound  through  the  passage,  and  swiftly,  but  cautiously  descended 
the  crags,  taking  a  very  circuitous  route  to  avoid  detection,  and  slack- 
ened not  his  pace  until  he  entered  his  father's  house. 

He  was  encountered  at  the  door  by  the  old  porter,  who  cried, 
eagerly — 

"  What  news,  master  Jasper  ?" 

"  None,"  he  replied,  gruffly.     "  Have  they  returned  ?" 

"  Heaven  bless  us,  no,"  returned  the  old  man,  and  added  in  a  quiver- 
ing voice,  "what  can  have  come  to  them?  Lord!  lord!  thy  good 
mother  is  distraught  with  fear ;  she  has  wept  ever  since  they  have 
been  missed,  and  is  full  of  thoughts  of  evil,  and  the  worst  that  can 
have  happened/' 

"  Has  there  been  any  one  beside  myself  in  search  of  them — any  med- 
dling villager,  or  prying,  inquisitive  dog  been  sent  to  discover  them  ?" 
asked  Jasper,  rather  earnestly. 

"  How  oddly  you  talk,  master  Jasper,"  returned  the  old  man  ;  "  but, 
to  be  sure,  you  always  did !  I  remember,  when  you  were  a  boy,  you  used 
to—" 

"  Answer  my  question  !"  roared  Jasper,  fiercely,  making  the  old  man 
recoil  several  steps.  "  I  want  none  of  your  garrulity  now.  Tell  me  has 
my  father  sent  any  one  beside  myself  to  find  out  what  has  become  of 
Frank  and  Florence  ?" 

"  You  have  such  a  very  rough  way  of  speaking,  that  really — " 

The  old  man's  words  were  stopped  by  Jasper's  seizing  him  by  the 
collar,  and  saying  passionately — 

""  I'll  shake  every  morsel  of  breath  out  of  your  body,  you  old  fool,  if 
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vou  do  not  answer  me  without  any  more  of  your  equivocations.  Who 
has  gone  in  search  of  my  brother  and  the  maiden  ?" 

"  Half  the  village !  half  the  village !"  cried  the  old  man,  terrified, 
and  speaking  quickly;  "  your  father  has  himself  been  into  the  village, 
and  offered  a  rich  reward  to  anybody  who  will  discover  the  slightest 
trace  of  them." 

"Damnation!"  cried  Jasper,  flinging  the  old  man  from  him;  he 
quitted  the  room  quickly,  and  then  returned  again,  and  said — 

"  Has  any  one  of  them  returned  ?" 

"  No,  no  !"  replied  the  old  man  quickly — rubbing  his  shoulders  rue- 
fully from  the  effects  of  his  fall,  and  speaking  quickly,  for  fear  of  being 
once  more  flung  down ;  but  Jasper,  to  his  satisfaction,  left  him,  and 
went  into  the  chamber  which  contained  his  parents.  He  flung  wide  the 
door,  and  entered  with  a  rough  swagger,  and  threw  himself  heavily,  as 
if  much  fatigued,  on  one  of  the  chairs.  His  mother  in  an  instant  rose 
and  went  hastily  towards  him. 

"  Have  you  seen  aught  of  them,  Jasper  ;  have  you  found  them  ?"  she 
asked  in  hurried  tones. 

"  No  !"  he  replied,  sullenly. 

"  Could  you  discover  no  sign,  nor  learn  anything  whatever  of  them  ?" 
asked  his  father,  with  eagerness. 

"  No  !"  he  replied ;  "  they  managed  matters  too  well  for  that ;  they 
got  too  much  the  start  of  us,  to  either  find  the  road  they  have  taken, 
or  overtake  them  if  we  had." 

"  What  mean  you  ?"  exclaimed  his  father,  sternly. 

"  What  should  I  mean  ?"  he  replied,  with  a  scornful  laugh  ;  "  but 
that  they  have  gone  off  together  by  premeditation,  and  in  all  probability 
bv  this  time,  or  shortly,  you  will  have  a  daughter-in-law,  or  your  son  a 
mistress,  if  the  \Mk\  is  not  over  particular.'' 

"Oh,  Jasper,  speak  not  thus  of  your  brother  or  Florence! ''exclaimed 
his  mother,  weeping ;  "  you  are  wrong,  nay,  wicked  in  making  such 
surmises,  for  there  is  not  any  truth  in  it." 

"  How  should  you  know  ?"  he  asked  roughly  ;  "  Frank  was  not  such 
a  fool  as  to  tell  you  all  his  secrets." 

"Nor  you,  Jasper!"  replied  his  mother,  evidently  hurt  by  his  manner 
of  speaking  to  her  :  "or*  you  would  have  known  he  did  not  love 
Florence." 

"  What !"  he  cried,  eagerly. 

"  That  he  honoured  and  esteemed  her,  but  did  not  love  her  ;  for  his 
heart  was  elsewhere  bestowed !"  rejoined  his  mother. 
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"  Nor  was  her  heart  his,"  exclaimed  his  father  ;  "of  that  I  am  well 
satisfied,  and  that  I  believe  is  sufficient  to  disprove  your  surmise." 

Jasper  sprung  from  his  chair,  and  said,  with  an  interest  he  did  not 
think  of  concealing — 

"  Tell  me  how  you  came  to  know  this ;  hy  what  means  could  this 
have  come  to  your  knowledge  ?" 

"  By  such  as  I  mean  to  keep  to  myself,"  replied  his  father,  coolly  ; 
"  but  in  what  way  can  it  interest  you  to  know  ?  you  care  little  for  either, 
and  therefore  can  be  but  little  affected  in  knowing  whom  they  love." 

Jasper  knew  not  what  to  reply.  If  this  were  true,  he  had  indeed 
overreached  himself,  for  he  might  have  spared  himself  his  brother's  blood 
and  laid  some  well-invented  plan,  which*  would  have  removed  him  from 
all  chances  of  detection.  While  this  was  running  through  his  mind,  a 
man  was  ushered  into  the  room — a  young,  strong-built  fellow.  He  had 
been  searching  all  the  morning,  he  said,  to  discover  the  missing  pair,  but 
had  not  succeeded  in  finding  them. 

"  But  perhaps  Master  Jasper  has  been  more  fortunate,"  he  added. 

"  Why  ?"  asked  Jasper,  fixing  his  eye  steadfastly  upon  him. 

"  Why,  you  were  last  in  Miss  Florence's  company." 

"  I !"  exclaimed  Jasper ;  "  what  do  you  mean,  booby  ?" 

"  Only  that  I  saw  you  last  night  talking  to  Miss  Florence." 

"  Where  ?"  he  cried,  quickly. 

"  In  a  green  lane  that  leads  to  Dunmail  Raise ;  she  screamed,  and  you 
stopped  her,  and  said,  '  you  needn't  be  afraid,  it's  only  I.'  I  saw  Master 
Frank  advancing-,  and  I  thought  he  might  fancy  that  I  was  eavesdrop- 
ping-, so  I  went  away." 

"  You  were  dreaming,  fool,"  exclaimed  Jasper,  knitting  his  brow,  "  I 
was  not  there  last  night,  nor  near  the  place." 

"  Then  am  I  not  here,"  returned  the  young  fellow,  positively.  "  I  both 
saw  and  heard  you,  and  if  I  ain't  much  mistaken,  before  I  got  a  very  long 
way  off  I  heard " 

"I  tell  thee,  dog,  I  was  not  near  the  spot,"  cried  Jasper,  interrupting-, 
him,  and  speaking  fiercely ;  "  away  with  you — you  have  been  drinking." 

"  Water,  if  anything,"  said  the  man  ;  "  you  may  deny  it  if  you  like, 
but  I  will  take  my  oath — " 

"  To  a  lie,"  roared  Jasper.     ''  Insolent  scoundrel,  begone  !" 

"  I  didn't  come  to  wait  on  you,"  replied  the  young  man  with  a  lower 
ing  look,  "  and  if  your  honoured  father  tells  me  to  go  I  will,  but  not  till 
then  ;  and  since  you  have  treated  me  so  roughly  I  shall  lose  some  of  my 
respect  for  you ;  I  tell  you  again,  I  saw  you  there,  and  I  believe  you 
know  more  of  their  absence  than  you  choose  to  tell." 
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"  Lying-  hound  !"  shouted  Jasper,  and  .struck  him  a  violent  blow  on 
the  forehead  which  sent  him  flying  to  the  ground ;  the  young  fellow  soon 
recovered  his  feet,  and  would  have  rushed  at  Jasper,  but  the  latter's 
parents  interfered  and  kept  them  apart,  while  Jasper's  mother  begged  of 
the  villager  for  the  love  of  heaven  to  depart.  He  suffered  himself  to  be 
persuaded,  and  even  in  his  rage  respected  her,  but  he  turned  to  Jasper  as 
he  left  the  room,  and  shaking  his  fist  menacingly  at  him,  said  with 
marked  and  fierce  emphasis  of  tone — 

"  You  know  why,  and  where  Miss  Florence  and  master  Frank  have 
disappeared.  Now  mark  me,  beware  of  me,  for  I'll  be  revenged  upon 
you  for  that  blow,  when  and  where  you  least  expect ;  thrice  tenfold  I  will, 
so  God  judge  me !" 

Jasper's  lip  curled  with  a  contemptuous  smile,  and  with  a  look  of  deadly 
hatred  the  villager  quitted  the  room.  When  he  was  gone,  Jasper's 
Jfather  advanced  to  him,  and  looking  on  him  with  a  fixed  look,  beneath 
which  his  eyes  cowered,  said,  "  Were  the  words  which  that  man 
spoke,  truth  ?" 

"  No/'  he  replied,  sullenly  ;  "  I  saw  neither  Florence  nor  Frank  since 
yesterday  morning." 

"  Will  you  give  me  your  oath  of  that  ?"  asked  his  father,  looking  at 
him  at  if  he  would  read  him  through. 

"  Not  I,"  returned  Jasper,  with  a  harsh  laugh.  "  If  you  will  not  take 
my  word,  you  shall  not  have  my  oath." 

"  My  dear  Jasper,  have  you  seen  aught  of  them  ? — I  entreat  you  to  tell 
me,"  exclaimed  his  mother,  throwing  herself  upon  his  neck,  with  a  pas- 
sionate burst  of  tears.  "  You  have  always  been  rude  and  rough  to  all, 
but  you  have  been  gentle  to  me,  Jasper  :  remember  I  am  your  mother — 
the  mother  who  brought  you  forth  and  reared  you  in  pain,  who  spared  no 
trouble  or  labour  to  raise  you  when  you  were  helpless  and  sickly.  I  am 
your  mother,  Jasper,  who,  when  you  needed  gentle  words  and  kind  looks, 
never  denied  them  to  you — whose  arms  and  heart .  were  ever  open  to 
receive  you  and  shelter  you ;  tell  me,  Jasper,  did  that  man  speak  truth  ? 
do  you,  as  you  stand  before  God,  and  I,  who  have  brought  you  into  the 
world,  know  more  of  Florence  and  Frank  than  you  have  told  us  ?" 

As  she  concluded  her  speech,  she  raised  her  head  from  his  neck  and 
fixed  her  eye,  which  looked  bright  and  clear,  upon  him ;  he  could  not 
meet  her  gaze — his  eyes  dropped,  and  he  felt  her  words  upon  his  heart 
like  bolts  of  fire,  but  he  had  taken  too  far  a  step  in  villany,  and  he  could 
not  now  retract ;  he  made  a  great  effort,  and  gently  removing  his  mother 
from  about  him,  he  said,  coldly — 
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"  I  have  told  you  all  I  know,  and  these  are  all  the  thanks  I  get  for 
tiring  myself  to  death  in  searching  for  them  ;  you  may  look  for  them 
yourselves  in  future — for  if  1  am  to  have  no  better  return  for  my  labour 
than  to  be  suspected  of,  I  don't  know  what  not,  nor  you  either,  I'll  not 
move  an  inch  further  in  the  matter,'*  and  muttering  an  oath,  he  flung  him 
self  out  of  the  room,  and  retiring  to  his  own,  he  locked  himself  in,  and 
gathered  together  all  he  proposed  taking  to  the  cave.  Waiting 
until  night  had  set  in,  he  lowered  his  parcel,  not  a  small  one,  out  of  the 
window  ;  armed  himself  with  a  brace  of  pistols  and  a  sword,  and  then 
sauntered  slowly  out  of  the  hall-door ;  the  old  man  was  not  there,  and 
he  flattered  himself  that  no  one  saw  him  depart.  He  went  to  the  spot 
where  he  had  deposited  his  bundle,  and  lifting  it  upon  his  shoulder,  he 
made  straight  for  the  mountain ;  he  wound  quickly  up  it — and  as  he 
hurried  on  with  all  the  swiftness  he  could,  he  accidently  stumbled  and 
fell.  Just  as  he  was  raising  himself  up,  he  distinctly  heard  footsteps  again 
following  him ;  there  was  no  mistake — no  delusion,  they  sounded  loud 
and  clear,  as  swift  as  his  own  had  been,  and  were  certainly  not  the  echo 
of  his.  for  he  was  not  moving  when  he  heard  them.  To  throw  down  his 
burden  and  rush  to  meet  his  pursuer  was  but  the  work  of  a  minute,  and 
he  ran  swiftly  along,  turning  his  eyes  right  and  left,  and  peering  into  the 
darkness  intently,  to  unkennel  the  stranger — but  no,  he  was  hidden  from 
his  sight,  and  kept  so.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  searched  every  spot — he 
could  not  discover  any  one,  and  listen  as  attentively  as  he  would,  he  could 
not  again  hear  the  sound  of  a  foot — fall  in  any  direction;  he  was 
compelled  at  length  to  give  up  the  search,  and  raging  with  fury  and  ap- 
prehension, he  returned  to  the  spot  where  he  had  thrown  his  bundle,  but 
it  was  sometime  before  he  could  discover  it ;  he,  however,  succeeded 
eventually,  and  shouldered  it,  went  on  towards  the  cave,  stopping  every 
now  and  then  to  listen  for  a  following  footstep,  or  see  if  his  eyes  could 
light  upon  a  spy ;  but,  although  he  strained  every  sense  to  its  utmost 
limits,  he  could  not  detect  a  form  or  sound.  He  was  agitated  by  a  thousand 
wild  speculations  and  fears,  but  could  not  arrive  at  any  elucidation  of  the 
mystery,  but  he  resolved,  whatever  it  was,  that  he  would  not  be  the  victim  of 
it  if  cunning  could  counteract  it,  and  determined  not  to  go  to  the  cave  until 
the  morning  dawned,  and  then  he  should  be  able  certainly  to  see  if  he  was 
watched,  for  his  road  commanded  the  whole  distance  left  behind,  and 
should  he  find  there  was  a  tracker  of  his  footsteps  on  his  path,  he  swore 
never  to  leave  him  until  he  put  it  out  of  hispower  to  relate  what  he  had  seen. 

The  morning  dawned  freshly  and  beautifully ;  he  waited  only  until  its 
grey  light  spread  itself  around,  and  then  with  an  eagle's  eye  on  the  road 
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lie  left  bohind  liim,  he  wended  liis  way  to  tlio  cave  ;  he  reached  it  without 
seeing  any  one  on  his  path,  and  entered  it  very  gently,  and  found  Florence 
sleeping- ;  he  looked  at  the  flask  and  the  provisions,  and  was  glad  to  find 
they  had  been  partaken  of,  and  he  prepared  a  rude  breakfast  for  her,  and 
sat  by  her  side  until  she  awoke.  She  started  and  shuddered  when  her 
ryes  lighted  upon  him,  but  she  did  not  utter  a  word.  He  addressed  him- 
self several  times,  but  she  made  no  answer  :  she  steadily  refused  his  offer 
of  food,  and  sat  motionless. 

"  I  will  cure  this  moody  fit  by-and-bye,"  he  muttered,  and  commenced 
eating  the  meal  he  had  provided  for  her;  he  finished,  after  doing- justice 
to  it,  and  then  said,  "This  place  is  close  and  hot;  I  don't  wish  to  injure 
your  beauty  by  hurting  your  health,  so  you  shall  have  a  little  fresh  air; 
but  remember,  a  scream  or  cry  uttered  above  a  whisper,  shall  bring  at 
once  the  fate  upon  you  I  know  you  live  in  dread  of.  Come,  if  you 
won't  talk,  you  can  walk." 

He  took  her  hand — it  was  like  marble  ;  he  pressed  it,  but  the  pressure 
was  unrelurncd  ;  he  led  her  forth,  and  guided  her  to  a  ridge  higher  than 
the  cave  ;  she  went  unresistingly,  and  when  he  stopped  she  stopped  also, 
and  seated  herself  by  his  dosire,  looking,  as  she  sat,  the  embodiment  of 
hopeless  misery.  He  sat  by  he,r  side  and  talked  to  her,  but  obtained  no 
response;  and  he,  tired  .of  talking  without  a  reply,  turned  from  her,  and 
scanned  tiie  scene  below  him.  Suddenly  he  started,  and  drawing  a  pi.-lol 
from  his  belt,  he  crawled  to  the  very  brow  of  the  ridge,  and  looking 
anxiously  and  earnestly  down,  beheld  a  man  fast  approaching  the  spot 
where  he  was  stationed,  bearing  upon  his  shoulder  a  musket,  and  everand 
anon  gazing  with  intense  inquisitiveness  above  him. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

"  And  when  I  woke  it  rained, 
My  lips  were  wet — my  throat  was  cold, 
My  garments  all  were  dank, 
Sure  I  had  drunken  in  my  dreams. 
And  still  my  body  drank."  COLERIDGE. 

"  And  my  heart  beat  loud, 
How  fast  she  near  3  and  nears. 
Are  those  her  sails  that  glance  in  the  sun, 
Like  restless  gossamers  ?"  IBID. 

can't  tell  your  honour,"  continued  the  seaman,  who 
\\\, ,  relating;  his  history  to  the  Captain  pthe  Wildfire. 
"  how  long  I  laid  in  this  dead  sleep  ;  at  Tor  my  part, 
I  believe  nobody  nobody  but  the  Lord  himself  can  ; 
but,  howsomdever,  after  dreaming-  I  was  r  (1e  Admi- 
ral of  a  Fleet,  which  will  never  happen,  ^ing  I 
am  no-ways  fitted  for  such  a  berth — and  believing, 
too,  I  >••  k  all  the  ships  of  every  enemy  in  every 
sea,  after  a  good  deal  of  hard  fighting,  and  then  was  lashed  to  the 
back  of  a  tiger  in  Africky,  under  a  burning  sun,  making  all  the  headway  be 
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and  then  of  a  sudden  found  myself  on  a  iceberg,  drifting 
in  the  North  Sea,  without  a  rag  on,  and  lay  coiled  up  small 
to  get  a  little  warm,  then  I  woke.  It  was  quite  dark  and  it  was 
raining ;  the  rain  came  down  very  slow  and  gentle,  and  was  cool,  and 
made  my  breath  come  and  go  easy,  when  before  I  found  it  a  hard 
matter  to  pump  out  any.  I  looked  'fore  and  'aft,  but  I  could  not  see 
anything,  and  I  waited  a  little  while  to  make  a  reckoning  as  to  whereabouts 
I  was,  and  how  I  got  there  ;  for  you  see,  your  honour,  I  was  not  quite 
sure  I  wasn't  still  on  the  iceberg.  I  stretched  my  hand  out,  and  I  felt  the 
wet  dress  of  the  young  lady,  artd  then,  all  of  a  sudden,  like  the  flash  of  a 
four-and-twenty-pounder,  I  remembered  everything.  My  heart  tossed 
up  and  down  like  a  brig's  boom  in  a  calm,  and  I  was  very  anxious  to 
know  wliat  had  taken  place  while  I  had  been  asleep.  I  found  we  were 
still  on  the  raft,  and  I  could  tell  we  had  drifted  a  long  way  ;  but  whether 
any  vessel  had  seen  or  passed  us,  or  whether  we  were  both  dead  and  were 
sailing  into  the  other  world  in  this  fashion,  I  couldn't  tell — for  you  see, 
your  honour,  I've  heard  old  hands  say  that  when  a  seaman  slips  his 
wind  he  goes  through  the  duty  of  a  regular  voyage  before  he  gets  to 
Heaven,  which  is  the  port  he  is  bound  to,  or  the  other  place,  as  it  may 
happen,  according  as  his  log  is"  clean  or  foul ;  and  first  he  has  a  bit  of  a 
fair  breeze — light  winds  for  light  duck  to — '* 

"  Keep  to  your  story,  my  man  !"  interrupted  the  Captain,   "  you  found 
yourself  still  on  the  raft  with  the  young  lady." 

"  Ay  !  ay  !  your  honour,"  said  the  seaman,  touching  his  hair,  "  and 
after  a  little  turning  the  matter  over  in  my  mind,  and  changing  my  quid, 
which,  do  you  see,  wasn't  over  fresh  bythis  time,  I  thought  it  would  be  best 
to  hail  my  fair  little  mate  ;  well,  I  tried,  but  either  she  was  deaf,  or  my 
voice  was  sunk  so  low  for  want  of  eating,  that  I  couldn't  get  it  up  ;  for 
I  couldn't  make  a  sound.  I  tried  to  rise  up,  but  I  was  too  weak.  I 
stretched  out  my  hand  again  and  felt  her  shoulder  :  I  shook  her,  but  she 
didn't  answer  ;  I  tried  again  to  sing  out,  but  it  wasn't  to  be  done  ;  and  so, 
after  a  little  while,  when  I  found  she  didn't  move  nor  answer  any  signal 
I  made,  I  thought  she  had  made  a  spare  berth,  and  only  waited  for  me  to 
heave  her  over  the  side,  and  then  [  should  be  alone.  Somehow  or  other, 
I  can't  tell  why,  perhaps  your'honour  can — for  the  Captain  of  a  man-of- 
war,  if  he's  a  true  seaman,  knows  the  trim  of  a  man  as  well  as  he  does  of 
a  ship — perhaps  your  honour  can  tell  me  ;  when  I  thought  the  soul  of  that 
kind-hearted  young  lady  was  gone  aloft,  I  felt  as  if  I  had  swallowed  a 
two-and-thirty  pound  shot,  gun  and  all.  It  wasn't  that  I  was  left  alone, 
~.;>ugh  that  was  something,  but  it  was  as  if— as  if — as  if — it's  that  I  can't 
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overhaul,  your  honour  I — could  have  flung  myself  overboard  ;  I  could  have 
— its  no  use  sailing  under  false  colours,  your  honour,  I'll  tell  the  truth,  I 
don't  believe  you  will  think  me  any  the  worse  topmari,  or  a  bluejacket  that 
don't  know  how  to  do  his  duty,  when  I  tell  you  I  laid  myhead  upon  my  knees 
and  piped  my  eye  like  a  loblolly  boy  rope's-ended  for  stealing  the  steward's 
sugar.  Had  your  honour  seen  the  water  run  out  of  my  scuppers  you'd  a'thought 
there  had  been  six  feet  water  in  the  hold,  and  all  hands  at  the  pumps. 
I  tried  to  say  a  prayer  for  her,  as  she  had  for  me,  but  I  could'nt  think  of 
any  thing  but  the  Lord's  prayer,  which  my  mother  taught  me  when  I  was 
a  little  howdacious  youngster  that  could  have  hid  myself  under  the  lee  of 
a  rope-yarn ;  but  I  thought,  if  I  said  it  with  a  will,  the  Almighty  wouldn't 
mind  letting  it  be  put  down  in  the  log  in  her  favour,  and  then  just  as  I  said 
'  deliver  us  from  evil  for  thine  is  the  power,'  I  felt  the  raft  go  bump 
against  something.  I  heard  the  ripple  of  water  ;  we  wasn't  ashore — we 
were  in  too  deep  water  for  that,  and  it  was  too  dark  to  see  what  it  was, 
for  the  rain,  which  still  came  down,  covered  us  with  clouds  like  a  tar- 
pauling  over  a  skylight.  Howsomdever  I  looked  straight  up  aloft,  and 
then  brought  my  eye  as 'near  as  I  could  within  range  of  what  we  had 
run  foul  of,  and  then  I  could  see  a  great  dark  looking  object  close 
under  my  bows.  At  first  I  thought  it  might  be  Davy  Jones  come  to 
press  me,  but  then,  as  he  didn't  hail  and  I  couldn't,  I  thought  I  might 
have  made  a  false  reckoning ;  and  then  I  thought  it  might  be  the  hull 
of  a  wreck,  and  the  rippling  I  heard  might  be  the  water  against  her 
side — " 

"  Did  you  find  out  what  it  was  ?"  asked  the  Captain,  a  little  impa- 
tiently. 

"  I  did,  your  honour,"  he  replied. 

"  Then  tell  me;  and  for  the  future  don't  yaw  about  so  much  in  your 
yarn." 

"  Your  honour  shall  have  it  all  plain  sailing,''  replied  the  seaman  re- 
spectfully ;  and  continued — "  but  if  I  keep  too  good  a  full,  I  am  afeard 
I—" 

"  No  matter — go  on  !"  said  the  Captain  impatiently,  seeing  very  well 
that  if  he  attempted  to  make  him  tell  the  story  more  briefly  he  would, 
as  he  was  about  to  say  himself,  "  get  jammed,"  and  then  he  would  have 
some  trouble  to  get  on  fair  again. 

"  Well,  your  honour,"  continued  the  seaman,  "  I  thought  it  might 
have  been  a  vessel  waterlogged,  and  left  by  her  people.  I  thought  a 
good  many  things,  but  I  didn't  hit  on  the  true  mark.  We  waited  until 
daylight,  for  it  held  us  fast ;  and  then  I  found  it  was  a  rock  standing 
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bolt  up,  as  if  placed  there  for  vessels  to  run  foul  of.  But  it  was  a  wel- 
come sight  to  me,  and  I  thought  it  should  go  hard  but  I  made  it  a  land- 
ing place  for  I  and  the  young  lady,  until  we  spoke  some  ship.  With  the 
daylight  the  rain  cleared  off,  and  the  sun  began  to  shew  he  was  tumbling 
up  the  main  hatchway,  and,  as  if  the  Lord  sent  it  as  a  special  providence, 
a  great  bird — something  of  the  fashion  of  a  gull,  but  every  way  bigger — 
came  and  perched  on  my  knee,  and  began  to  clap  on  to  my  eyes  with 
his  bill,  as  if  all  my  line  had  run  out.  It's  strange  what  cannibal  propen- 
sities them  wild  things  has.  He  seemed  hungry,  and  was  about  to  make 
his  breakfast  off  me ;  but  I  wasn't  prepared  to  be  made  dead  meat  of, 
so  I  stretched  out  my  fingers  gently  and  caught  him  by  the  neck,  and 
held  on  like  grim  death.  But,  Lord  help  me,  I  soon  discovered  that 
it^was  stronger  than  I  was,  and  it  flapped  and  screamed,  arid  beat  its 
wings,  until  I  thought  he'd  have  staved  in  my  bows ;  but,  your  honour, 
I  was  hungrier  than  he,  too  hungry  to  let  him  go,  and  using  all  the 
power  I  had,  I  contrived  to  get  him  under  me,  and  settled  down  on  him 
until  I  felt  by  his  keeping  quiet  that  he  had  dropped  his  peak.  Then  I 
brought  him  up,  and  out  knife,  I  cut  him  open  and  sucked  his  blood,  it 
was  rayther  salt  ;  and  when  I  think  of  it  now,  I  wonder  how  I  thought 
it  so  good,  but  I  was  as  thin  as  a  pennant  haliard,  and  uncommon  hun- 
gry. I  thought  of  the  lady,  but  I  knew  she  wouldn't  have  a  pull  at 
the  blood,  and  so  I  didn't  ask  her ;  but  I  was  not  so  partickler,  and  I 
warnt  very  long  before  I  finished  the  bird,  for. I  plucked  out  his  feathers 
with  my  teeth,  and  eat  his  flesh.  Well,  I  laid  a  little  while  and  found  I 
was  getting  stronger,  and  on  trying  my  voice,  I  could  speak.  I  hailed 
the  young  lady,  but  she  didn't  answer  me,  and  I  tried  to  raise  myself 
up,  and  I  was  able ;  Lord,  I  could  have  cried  for  joy.  Well,  I  turned 
round  to  look  at  her :  her  head  had  fallen  back  upon  the  chest,  and  she 
was  as  white  as  new  duck ;  I  tried  to  wake  her  up,  but  I  couldn't. 
Somehow  I  didn't  think  her  dead,  yet  she  looked  unco  n  mon  like  it ; 
well,  I  crawled  by  her  side,  I  rubbed  her  hands — they  were  quite  cold, 
and  her  dress,  too,  was  wet  through  ;  so  I  overhauled  some  of  the  things 
on  the  raft,  and  in  some  of  the  bedding  which  had  not  been  touched,  I 
discovered  a  kit  full  of  biscuit,  a  bottle  of  wine,  a  bottle  of  rum,  a  pow- 
der flask,  some  bullets  and  small  shot,  a  lump  of  beef  as  big  as  my  head 
and  as  hard,  and  many  other  useful  things,  which  had  been  stowed  in, 
I  suppose,  by  some  of  the  messmates  that  I  had  put  overboard.  I  had 
a  pull  at  the  rum  and  the  wine,  just  to  sec  if  I  was  right,  for  I  didn't 
know  but  my  nose  might  have  deceived  me,  and  when  I  found  that  there 
was  no  mistake,  I  poured  some  of  the  rum  into  my  hand,  and  rubbed 
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her  temples  with  it,  and  her  hands,  and  behind  her  ears,  and  after 
a  little  while,  her  lips  moved,  and  I  washed  them  with  the 
wine,  and  when  she  opened  her  mouth,  I  poured  a  little  down 
her  throat,  hut  that  nearly  choked  her,  and  I  broke  out  in  a 
sweat,  for  I  feared  that  in  trying  to  bring  her  to  life,  I  was 
very  likely  to  kill  her;  but  she  got  over  that,  and  I  laid  her  head 
on  my  breast,  because  I  was  warmer  than  her,  and  the  sun  soon  came 
up,  and  he  was  not  long  in  showing  us  he  was  warmer  than  either. 
The  Lord  is  good  and  bountiful,  your  honour,  for  while  setting  with 
my  precious  cargo  in  my  arms,  I  happened  to  cast  my  eyes  into  the 
barrel,  and  saw  it  was  half  full  of  water ;  it  was  tinned  inside  for  some 
service  or  other,  but  we  had  stowed  the  provision  in  without  thinking 
or  caring  about  that,  and  I  had  taken  the  last  crumb  of  bread  out  of  it 
before  I  fell  into  my  sleep  ;  so  here  was  life  for  us  for  some  little  while 
longer.  Well,  with  the  rum,  and  wine,  and  sun,  the  young  lady  came 
to  life  again,  and  I  began  to  feel  much  stronger  ;  I  tried  all  I  could  say 
to  cheer  up  her  spirits,  and  talked,  and  looked  as  if  I  was  walking  the 
deck  of  the  smartest  craft  in  the  service,  and  was  homeward  bound.  I 
had  a  bite  at  the  beef,  and  then  I  felt  strong  enough  to  climb  the  rock. 
I  did  it,  your  honour,  and  found  it  easier  than  a  youngster  making  his 
first  trip  aloft.  It  was  a  nice  pleasant  place  at  the  top,  not  very  large, 


but  it  was  nearly  flat,  and  covered  vith  green  stuff;  well,  to  make  a 
short  story  of  it,  I  carried  the  young  lady  up,  for  she  was  too  weak  to 
walk,  and  I  had  no  great  deal  of  strength  to  be  sure,  but  I  managed 
to  lift  her  up  and  set  her  .on  the  t*>p  ;  then  I  brought  up  the  water,  and 
the  provision,  and  the  bedding,  and  the  musket,  to  which  we  had  lashed 
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a  sword  and  a  piece  of  duck,  and  made  fast  to  the  young  lady's  chest 
by  way  of  signal  of  distress,  and  then  I  emptied  the  young  lady's  chest 
and  brought  that  up,  and  all  the  things  I  had  taken  out  I  carried  up 
afterwards,  and — " 

"  You  cleared  the  raft,"  interrupted  the  captain,  impatiently. 

"  No,  your  honour,  not  quite,  we — " 

"  Well,  what  did  you  on  the  rock  ?"  said  the  Captain,  rather  weary 
of  these  minute  details.  "How  long  were  you  there  before  you  were 
picked  up  ?" 

"  Oh,  your  honour  shall  hear,"   replied  the  seaman. 

The  Captain  gave  a  sigh,  almost  a  groan,  helped  himself  to  a  glass 
of  wine,  and  made  himself  up  to  hear  all  with  desperate  resignation. 

"  The  first  day,"  continued  the  seaman,  "  we  eat  of  the  beef  and 
biscuit,  and  she  had  a  little  wine,  and  I  a  little  rum ;  the  next  day  there 
were  lots  of  birds  flying  about,  and  I  thought  if  I  could  bring  one  down 
it  would  be  pleasanter  eating  than  the  beef,  which,  though  I  cut  it  thin, 
was  very  hard,  and  kept  our  teeth  going  as  if  we  were  munching  old 
shoes.  I  tried,  and  one  of  the  fellows,  more  impudent  than  the  rest, 
setting  close  to  me,  I  loaded  the  gun,  and  firing  at  him,  hit  him  ;  well, 
I  picked  his  bones,  and  then  got  a  timber  of  the  raft,  which  I  cut,  and 
made  a  fire,  and  so  roasted  it,  and  we  eat  it  and  enjoyed  it  very  much. 
Well,  we  went  on  in  this  way,  and  never  a  ship  hove  in  sight.  All  our 
beef  went,  and  nearly  all  our  biscuit,  and  still  I  never  saw  the  spars  of 
a  vessel  lift  up  from  the  horizon ;  our  water  lasted  us  but  a  short  time,  and 
yet  we  was  very  sparing  of  it,  and  every  day  we  eat  less  and  less  to 
make  it  last  the  longer.  The  birds  began  to  grow  shy,  and  I  couldn't 
get  at  'em  before  they  were  so  far  off  that  if  I  hit  them  they  would 
drop  into  the  sea,  where  I  couldn't  get  at  'em :  at  last  it  became  the 
same  thing  over  again — the  young  lady,  bless  her  dear  heart,  starved 
herself  to  let  me  have  something  to  eat,  though  for  that  matter  I  had 
got  one  of  her  shoes,  which  I  chewed  to  make  myself  fancy  I  was  eating. 
Every  scrap  and  crumb  of  biscuit  and  beef  was  gone  again,  and  though 
I  could  chew  the  shoe,  the  young  lady  couldn't ;  she  grew  weak  and 
faint  again.  I  wrapped  her  all  round  in  a  large  boat-cloak  we  had  with 
us,  that,  as  she  must  die,  she  might  slip  her  anchor  as  comfortably  as 
she  could.  Well,  your  honour,  as  if  those  damned  cannibals  of  birds 
— saving  your  honour's  presence — knew  death  was  ranging  alongside 
of  us,  they  began  a  awful  screeching,  and  wheeled  and  whirled  about 
us  like  Mother  Carey's  Chickens  in  #  gale  ;  one  saucy  beggar  perched 
his  ugly  carcase  within  a  boom's  length  of  me ;  my  gun  was  loaded, 
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and  before  he  could  spring  his  luff  I  stopped  his  grog,  and  then  Brinks 
I  here's  something  for  another  day.  I  spoke  to  the  young  lady,  but 
she  lay  back  just  as  if  her  log  was  made  up,  and  her  sweet  spirit  was 
ready  to  go  aloft.  I  was  about  to  make  a  fire  ond  try  whether  I 
couldn't  cook  the  bird  I  had  shot,  and  get  her  to  eat  some,  when  I 
turned  my  eyes  mechanically  to  the  water  line,  and  lord !  lord  !  your 
honour,  my  heart  shot  up  into  my  mouth  like  a  piece  of  bunting  running 
up  the  signal  haliards  before  it's  shook  out — I  saw  the  top-gallant  masts 
of  a  ship  rising  up.  She  soon  came  up — aye,  your  honour,  her  hull 
lifted  till  I  could  see  her  ports." 

"  Was  she  a  ship  of  war  ?"  exclaimed  the  Captain,  quickly. 

"  She  was,  your  honour,"  returned  the  man  ;  "I  waved  the  piece  of 
duck,  but  her  look-out  didn't  see  us.  I  had  about  two  charges  of 
powder  left ;  I  determined  to  fire  the  gun.  It  struck  me  at  the  moment 
if  I  failed  to  make  them  see  me,  that  I  should  not  be  able  to  bring 
another  bird  down,  and  then  we  should  starve  entirely ;  for  though  the 
shoe  kept  my  jaws  at  work  it  put  nothing  in  my  stowage ;  but  it  was 
worth  the  hazard.  I  had  thrown  my  gun  down  when  I  saw  them  first, 
but  I  picked  it  up  and  loaded  it  with  as  full  a  charge  as  the  powder 
would  divide  into  two,  and  I  put  in  a  ball,  and  then  fired  towards  them ; 
but  they  still  kept  on,  I  was  not  seen.  I  loaded  the  gun  with  the  last 
charge — I  leaped  on  to  the  chest,  I  fired  it  again,  praying  at  the  same 
time  to  God  to  make  them  hear  me.  The  Almighty  didn't  desert  us 
then,  your  honour,  for  immediately  after  I  saw  them  back  their  topsails 
and  lie-to,  and  then  I  saw  a  boat  lowered  from  the  taffrail.  Lord  love  your 
honour  !  a  man  at  them  times  feels  strange  and  queer.  If  I'd  been  seized 
up  to  a  grating  and  had  two  dozen,  you  wouldn't  have  seen  a  tear  in  my 
eye  ;  but  how  I  laughed  and  cried,  and  almost  screamed — in  truth,  your 
honour,  I  don't  know  what  I  did.  I  took  hold  of  one  of  the  young 
lady's  hands,  and  sat  on  the  chest,  waving  the  duck,  until  the  boat's 
mast  touched  the  rock.  The  third  lieutenant  of  the  frigate,  for  such  the 
vessel  whose  boat's  crew  picked  us  up,  was,  your  honour,  was  in  the  stern 
sheets  of  the  boat ;  a  good,  kind  man  he  was,  too,  and  thoughtful.  He 
had  brought  some  rum  and  tobacco  with  him,  and  climbed  up  the  rock 
with  the  men,  leaving  one  man  boat-keeper  ;  well,  your  honour,  I  was 
top-heavy  with  joy,  and  nearly  fell  into  the  sea  when  I  tried  to  follow 
the  young  lady  down,  for,  you  see,  three  hands  carried  her  between 
them,  as  light  and  as  tenderly  as  if  she'd  been  a  babby,  and  I  thinking 
myself  stronger  than  I  was,  tried  to  go  down  after  her  in  ship-shape 
and  Bristol  fashion ;  but  there  was  too  little  grub  in  me  for^that — I 
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missed  my  hold,  and  should  have  gone  down  like  a  double-headed  shot, 
but  one  of  the  boat's  crew  caught  me  in  his  arms  and  passed  me  into 
the  boat ;  and  then  they  brought  the  chest  and  the  rest  of  the  things, 
and  once  more  we  had  the  deck  of  a  good  ship  beneath  our  feet ;  but 
the  frigate  was  bound  for  a  long  station  in  the  Indies " 

"  What  was  her  name  ?"  inquired  the  Captain. 

"The  Andrew  Mackay,"  replied  the  seaman. 

"  The  Andromache,"  exclaimed  the  Captain  ;  "we  spoke  her  a  week 
since." 

"Very  likely,  your  honour,"  returned  the  seaman,  "hut  as  she  was 
going  to  a  foreign  station,  and  the  young  lady  was  going  to  England, 
after  showing  her  all  the  care  and -kindness  they  could,  and  the  same  in 
the  berth  deck  with  me,  your  honour,  we  were  put  on  board  a  home- 
ward-bound merchant  brig,  and  we  had  only  been  in  her  a  few  days 
when  the  gale  came  on  which  wrecked  us.  The  masts  were  cut  away, 
nearly  all  the  cargo  was  thrown  overboard,  and  when  it  was  discovered 
she  had  sprung  a  leak,  the  people  took  to  the  boats  and  deserted  her. 
They  had  as  many  as  the  boats  would  bear,  and  as  we  were  last  comers, 
and  were  none  of  the  ship's  company,  they  left  us  aboard.  I  asked  'em 
to  take  the  young  lady,  but  they  wouldn't,  and  pushed  off  from  the  side, 
leaving  us  once  more  with  the  chance  of  being  sent  to  Davy  Jones. 
The  passenger  who  lies  ill  in  his  berth,  was  hit  on  the  head  by  a  top'sail- 
yard,  and  they  thought  he  couldn't  live  ;  besides,  he  was  a  passenger, 
and  when  you  take  to  the  boatfe,  it's  ship's  crew  before  passengers. 
Howsomedever,  before  they  had  left  the  ship's  side  a  minute  they  were 
both  swamped  by  a  tremendous  sea,  and  every  soul  perished.  By 
God's  good  will,  your  honour,  we  were  once  more  saved,  and  that's  all, 
your  honour ;  only,  I've  this  much  to  say — I  should  like,  when  I've  seen 
the  young  lady  safe  home,  to  enter  this  ship  as  a  topman,  for  I  can 
see  it  is  a  clean -going  craft,  with  kind  officers,  and  a  real  true-hearted 
crew  for  messmates  ;  therefore,  if  you  have  a  spare  berth,  perhaps  your 
honour  will  be  .kind  enough  to  enter  on  the  ship's  books  one  John 
Andrew.'' 

"  There's  a  spare  berth  now;  one  of  the  people  fell  overboard  a  few 
nights  since — you  may  take  his  berth  when  the  doctor  gives  you  a  clean 
bill." 

"  Your  honour  is  very  kind,"  replied  John  Andrew,  "  and  I  thank  you 
kindly." 

"  But  you  have  told  me  very  little  of  the  young  lady  now,''  said  the 
Captain  ;  "  you  have  not  said  who  or  what  she  is." 
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"  I  know  very  little  more  than  I  told  your  honour,"  replied  John 
Andrew  ;  "  I  knew  nothing  of  her  afore'she  came  on  board  the  Pen-ne- 
lopee." 

"  You  know  her  name  ?" 

"  Yes,  your  honour,  it  is  Alice  Manners,  and,  the  Lord  bless  her ! 
sweet  manners  she  has  too  !"  replied  Andrew. 

"  Know  you  aught  of  her  family  ?"  inquired  the  Captain. 

"  Only  a  little  that  she  herself  told  me,  your  honour,"  replied  An- 
drew, "  when  we  sat  on  the  rock  one  night,  watching  the  stars  look- 
ing on  us  so  bright,  like  the  binnacle  on  a  dark  night,  and  as  the  young 
lady  said,  seemed  put  there  by  the- Almighty  to  make  us  hope  for  help 
on  the  morrow." 

"  And  what  was  her  story  ?"  inquired  the  Captain. 

"  She  said,"  he  replied,  "  that  she  had  travelled  very  much  ;  that  she 
was  born  in  Scotland,  and  her  family  was  noble,  but  poor ;  that  she  had 
left  her  native  place  when  she  was  about  fourteen,  and  had  been  to 
Spain,  and  after  travelling  a  good  deal  there  they  left  Lisbon  for  the 
West  Indies.  Well,  it  seems  her  father  is  a  very  stern  man,  one  who 
was  always,  as  I  could  take  it,  bringing  her  upon  the  quarter  deck  to 
hear  the  articles  of  war,  which  he  read  very  often,  because  she  would 
remember  a  friend  she'd  left  in  Scotland  when  she  went  away." 

"  Remember  a  friend  ! — how  do  you  mean  ?'*  inquired  the  Captain. 

"  Those  were  her  words,"  replied  John  Andrew,  "  which  I  suppose 
means  that  she  had  clapped  into  her  log  the  name  of  a  youth,  as  she 
explained  it,  which  her  father  wanted  her  to  scratch  out,  but  she  swore 
stock  and  fluke  she  would  not,  and  though  her  father,  she  says,  tried  to 
frown  her  out  of  her  senses,  she  would  not  be  spliced  to  an  old  factor 
with  sacks  full  of  joes.  Well,  while  all  this  beating  to  windward  was 
going  on,  who  should  heave  in  sight  but  this  friend.  The  father  comes 
athwart  his  hawse  and  promises  to  make  a  clean  run  with  him  to  the 
yard-arm,  and  the  Lord  knows  what ;  the  friend  laughs  at  him,  and  sees 
the  young  lady.  Well,  true  to  her  colours,  she  receives  him  very 
kindly,  but  having  promised  her  father  never  to  read  a  page  out  of 
Hamilton  Moore  with  him,  unless  by  his  consent,  begs  of  the  friend  to 
'bout  ship  and  steer  for  some  other  latitude,  until  the  weather  is  fair  for 
them  to  sail  in  company.  Well,  he  consents,  and  to  oblige  her,  springs 
is  luff,  thof  he's  loath  to  do  it.  When  her  old  commander  finds  the 
coast  clear,  up  he  brings  the  old  merchant  ship  again,  but,  although  he 
tried  all  his  best  manoeuvres,  backing  and  filling,  and  working  his  ship  in 
the  best  manner  he  could,  yet  she  wouldn't  haul  down  her  colours  ;  and  so, 
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in  a  towering  rage,  her  father  ships  her  off  to  England  by  herself,  pre- 
tending that  though  he  is  mighty  fierce,  and  looms  very  large  with  her, 
that  he  will  not  compel  her  to  consort  with  a  man  she  hates  ;  but  when 
this  young  lady  tells  me  the  name  of  the  merchant — why,  who  should 
it  turn  out  to  be  but  the  very  man  who  shipped  his  goods  in  the  Pen-ne- 
lopee  to  settle  in  England,  while  he  made  the  passage  in  another,  in 
order  to  make  her  think  he  was  at  anchor  in  Port  Rico  ;  so,  although  he 
thought  he  was  making  a  good  stretch  towards  getting  the  weather-gage 
of  her,  he  will  find  himself  brought  up  right  out  of  his  reckoning. 
That's  all  I  know  about  her,  your  honour,  but  the  captain  of  the  main- 
top knows  her  very  well — that  is,  better  than  1  do." 

"  Who  ?"  exclaimed  the  Captain,  with  surprise. 

"The  captain  of  the  main-top,  John  Paul!"  replied  Andrew  ;  "he 
changed  colours  like  a  dying  dolphin  when  he  clapped  eyes  upon  her,  and 
overhauled  my  log,  until  he  knew  every  word  in  it  about  her.  He  told 
me  he  knew  her  family  and  all  about  her." 

"  It  is  singular,"  muttered  the  Captain,  musingly  :  "  I  may  not  be 
mistaken  after  all — I  will  search  it  out.  Upon  deck,  there !"  he  cried  in 
a  loud  voice. 

"  Sir/'  said  a  quarter-master  in  reply. 

"  Pass  the  word  forward  for  John  Paul,"  he  exclaimed  ;  "  let  him  in- 
stantly attend  me  in  my  cabin." 

"  Ay,  ay !"  replied  the  man,  and  in  a  minute  or  two,  John  Paul  was 
'ushered  into  his  presence. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

"And  darest  thou,  then, 
To  beard  the  lion  in  his  den, 
The  Douglas  in  his  hall  ?"  SIR  W.  Scuxx. 

"  Round  he  spun,  and  down  he  fell ; 
A  flash  like  fire  within  his  eyes 
Blazed."  BYRON. 

FOR  a  few  minutes  Jasper  Chough  watched  the  motions  of  the  stranger 
he  saw  approaching  the  spot,  which  contained  himself  and  Florence. 
His  breast  was  torn  with  a  variety  of  emotions,  and  his  brain  was  filled 
with  a  thousand  contending  suggestions  of  what  course  to  adopt  to  avoid 
detection  or  confront  the  stranger  that  was  approaching ;  he  was  not 
certain  whether  or  not  he  had  been  seen — if  he  could  be  certain  he  had 
not,  he  would  have  at  once  retired  into  the  cave  and  trusted  to  chance 
to  have  saved  him  being  unkennelled.  The  man  was  fast  approaching, 
and  by  the  facility  with  which  he  climbed  the  mountain,  it  was  evident 
that  he  was  no  stranger  to  the  art  or  place.  Jasper  tried  to  see  his 
face,  but  save  the  first  moment  that  his  eye  had  lighted  upon  him  he 
was  unable  to  get  a  fair  gaze  at  his  features  ;  he  could  not  believe  that 
the  man  had  any  other  motive  in  climbing  the.  mountain  than  coming  in 
search  of  him ;  and  bent  as  he  was  upon  keeping  Florence  in  his  possession, 
he  made  up  his  mind,  whatever  the  issue  of  the  discovery,  that  he  would 
sacrifice  the  lives  of  all  three  rather  than  she  should  escape  from  him. 
The  man  did  not  slacken  his  pace  in  the  smallest  degree,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity that  Jasper  might  have  had  to  have  led  Florence  unseen 
into  the  cave  was  past,  for  the  man  was  now  within  a  hundred 
yards  of  him ;  he,  however,  seized  Florence  by  the  wrist,  and  muttering 
in  her  ear — 

"  Some  one  approaches ;  retire  with  me  to  the  entrance  of  the  cave  ; 
whatever  takes  place,  come  not  forth,  unless  you  would  have  me  imbrue 
my  hands  in  the  blood  of  him  who  comes,  perhaps,  also,  in  yours." 

"  Have  you  no  mercy  ?"  said  Florence,  in  a  low  feeble  voice. 

"  If  to  part  with  you  be  mercy,  1  have  none  !"  he  replied  emphatically. 
"  I  have  gone  too  far  to  retract — you  shall  be  mine,  or  no  man's.  I've 
not  spilled  the  blood  of  him  nearest  to  me,  to  suffer  you  through  any 
weak  consideration  to  depart ;  come,  we  have  not  a  moment — utter  not 
a  cry  or  a  word — you  will  only  bring  blood  and  death,  perhaps  shame 
upon  you  if  you  do.  Away — do  not  even  attempt  to  look  back ;  the 
prying  fool  at  our  heels  only  approaches  his  doom  every  step  he  takes." 
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Without  another  word  he  led  her  down  the  ridge  to  the  cave,  and  she 
had  barely  entered  before  he  received  a  slap  upon  the  shoulder,  and 
heard  a  rough  voice  exclaim — 

"  How  now,  brother !  do  you  find  this  good  roosting  for  young 
birds  ?" 

Jasper  started  as  if  a  ghost  had  seized  him  ;  he  did  not  expect  the 
stranger  to  have  been  at  his  side  so  soon.  For  a  moment  he  could  not 
speak  ;  and  the  man  uttering  a  loud  laugh,  continued — 

"  What !  thou  didst  not  think  a  friend  was  so  close  to  thy  elbow.*' 

"  No  !"  he  replied  ;  "  nor  a  stranger.  I  know  thee  not,  nor  seek  to 
know  thee  ;  which  ever  way  your  path  lies,  take  it — you  tarry  not 
here  !" 

"  Do  I  not !"  replied  the  man  with  surprise ;  "  perhaps  you  are  king 
of  the  mountain — even  Dunmail  himself,  who  is  said  to  walk  this  part  of 
the  mountain  where  Edmund  defeated  him.  Whoever  you  are,  you 
talk  mighty  lordly  ;  but  whether  Dunmail  or  the  devil  himself,  I 
shall  not  move  from  hence  until  it  is  my  pleasure  to  do  so,  if  it  be  till 
doomsday." 

"  I  seek  not  to  resort  to  any  means  of  violence  or  conflict,"  exclaimed 
Jasper,  with  a  sudden  frown  ;  "let  me  advise  you,  therefore,  to  depart. 
I  am  determined  you  shall  not  stay  here,  and  if  you  attempt  it,  it  will  be 
at  your  -peril.'' 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  returned  the  stranger  ;  "  and  yet  I  shall  sta 
here,  evenhoti  gh  there  be  such  a  mighty  scowl  upon  your  handsome 
countenance,"  he  added  with  a  laugh  ;  and  then  continued  sternly — "  I. 
am  not  a  boy,  nor  was  yesterday  the  hour  of  my  birth,  that  I  should 
look  upon  you  with  an  eye  of  alarm,  and  pay  obedience  to  your  wish  in 
whatever  fantastic  form  it  may  exhibit  itself ;  perhaps  I  interfere  between 
you  and  the  damsel  you  have  hid  so  snugly  in  yon  recess — so  much  the 
better ;  it  is  my  whim  to  do  so,  and  you  cannot,  aye,  shall  not  say  me 
nay.  You  see,  I  can  talk  as  big  as  you." 

"  You  are  a  fool,"  cried  Jasper,  in  a  rage  ;  "a  brainless  fool — that  on 
the  verge  of  a  precipice  know  not  how  near  death  you  stand.  You  yet 
breathe — be  satisfied  with  that  and  depart ;  a  minute's  delay  may  make 
you  wish  you  had  never  sough  this  path." 

"  Or  attempted  to  thwart  you,"  cried  the  stranger  with  a  derisive 
laugh.  "  I  fancied  but  now  I  was  in  England,  in  one  of  her  choicest 
spots,"  he  said,  giving  a  half  glance  at  the  beautiful  view  beneath  him ; 
' '  but  to  hear  your  words  would  make  me  swear  I  was  in  some  despotic 
land  where  slavery  was  at  its  highest  point ;  however,  I  do  not  think  I 
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am  your  slave — I  do  not  think  I  am  likely  to  be ;  and  this  I  know,  I  care 
not  for  your  commands  a  grain  of  powder,  and  to  shew  you  I  do  not,  I 
shall  net  leave  you  for  the  remainder  of  the  day — so  the  sooner  you  in- 
troduce me  to  the  damsel  the  better.  You  see  I  have  a  greater  fancy 
for  your  company  than  you  for  mine." 

"  You  will  not  go  ?"  cried  Jasper,  trembling  with  passion. 

"  Most  positively,  no  !"  replied  the  man  coolly,  deliberately  cocking 
his  gun  as  he  saw  Jasper's  fingers  clutch  his  pistol,  which  he  had  re 


placed  in  his  belt  when  he  led  Florence  to  the  cave,  and  placing  it  upon 
his  arm  ready  to  put  to  his  shoulder  at  a  moment's  notice. 

"  Tell  me,"  cried  Jasper,"  what  was  your  purpose  in  coming  up  the 
mountain  ?" 

"  Oh  !"  said  the  man,  with  a  laugh,    "  you  wish  to   know  something 
about  me  before  you  drive  me  away  with  a  bullet  ?" 
i    "  Was  it  to  dog  my  footsteps — was  it  to  search  for  me  ?"  asked  Jaspef 
grinding  his  teeth. 
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"  If  it  was,  I  have  found  you,  and  don't  mean  to  leave  you,'*  returned 
the  man  ;  "  come,  bring  forth  the  girl — I  long  to  see  what  sort  of  bird 
you  catch  in  these  high  places." 

"  Dog  !"  shouted  Jasper,  drawing  his  pistol ;  "  if  you  do  not  quit  the 
spot,  I'll  blow  your  brains  out." 

"  Shot  for  shot !''  cried  the  man,  bringing  his  gun  to  his  shoulder,  and 
presenting  it  at  him  ;  "  mark  me,  if  you  attempt  to  level  your  pistol  at 
me,  I  send  this  bullet  through  your  head  on  the  instant !  The  smallest 
attempt  to  raise  your  hand  will  bring  your  death  on  you.  I  can  make 
certain  of  my  aim,  and  then,  my  saucy  fellow,  the  pretty  bird  will  be 
mine.  Drop  your  pistol,  or  I  fire." 

"  Fire,  and  be  d d  !"  roared  Jasper,  suddenly  discharging  his  pis- 
tol at  him  :  at  the  same  instant  the  man  pulled  his  trigger,  but  both 
missed  their  intended  victims.  Jasper's  shot  went  through  the  stranger's 
hat  and  twirled  it  off  his  head,  and  the  stranger's  bullet  cut  a  passage 
through  Jasper's  hair,  making  a  cut  in  the  skin  of  his  skull,  as  if  it  had 
been  gashed  with  a  knife,  but  not  sufficiently  to  hurt  him  much  ;  it 
made  his  ears  sing,  and  nearly  stunned  him — but  he  shook  it  off,  and 
drawing  the  other  pistol,  was  just  about  to  fire  it,  when  the  hand  con- 
taining it  was  seized  and  forced  up  with  such  a  sudden  jerk,  that  the 
pistol  went  off  in  the  air,  and  at  the  same  time  his  throat  was  gripped 
with  such  strength,  he  felt  as  if  nothing  could  prevent  him  being 
throttled.  He  struggled  violently,  but  he  was  held  firmly,  and  as  every 
effort  he  made  to  free  himself  added  to  the  sensation  of  strangulation, 
he  was  rendered  powerless.  He  felt  himself  growing  black  in  the  face 
— there  was  such  a  rush  of  blood  at  his  temples  he  fancied  they  would 
burst,  but  the  pain  having  reached  its  utmost  height,  began  to  cease, 
and  he  at  the  same  time  wa»  growing  unconscious  :  everything  faded 
from  his  sight  and  memory,  when  suddenly  he  was  forced  to  the  ground, 
and  then  his  throat  was  released  from  the  iron  grip  of  the  stranger,  and 
being  enabled  to  breathe  freely,  he  was  in  less  than  five  minutes  restored 
to  his  senses.  He  was  still  in  the  power  of  the  stranger,  and,  to  his 
rage,  found  himself  bound  by  the  arms  to  the  gun,  which  having  been 
passed  along  the  middle  of  his  back,  crossed  the  bend  of  his  arm,  and 
effectually  prevented  him  from  being  able  to  liberate  himself.  The 
stranger  stood  over  him,  and  said  with  much  coolness — 

"You  know  the  old  adage,  'never  play  with  edge  tools  ;'  if  you  had  known 
me  better,  you  would  have  been  a  little  more  circumspect,  and  used  per- 
suasion rather  than  force.  I  have  not  to  thank  you  for  life  at  this 
moment,  though  yeu  have  me,  or  you  would,  instead  of  sitting,  lie 
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there  throttled.  As  you  were  bent  upon  making  me  an  enemy,  you  shall 
have  your  wish.  For  may  I  be  hanged,  and  that's  an  elevation  I  have  not 
the  smallest  ambition  to  attain,  if  I  be  a  friend.  Ah  !  come  forth  my 
fair  damsel ;  do  not  be  alarmed,  I  will  not  liarm  you,"  he  cried,  suddenly 
catching  a  glimpse  of  Florence's  white  face  peeping  round  the  edge  of 
the  rock.  "  I  saw  you  peeping  while  we  struggled,"  he  added,  "  and  your 
white  and  frightened  face  made  me  take  my  hands  from  about  your 
swain's  throat,  when  I  was  marvellously  inclined  to  send  him  into  the 
other  world.  Come  hither,  you  need  not  be  terrified  ;  you  have  only  to 
say  the  word,  and  I  will  cut  this  tame  youth's  bonds,  and  leave  you  once 
more  to*«  yourselves.' 

Florence,  moved  by  his  words  to  believe  that  he  would  assist  her,  ad- 
vanced towards  him,  although  she  did  it  timidly,  and  said,  as  she  clasped 
her  hands  earnestly — 

"  May  I  trust  you  as  a  friend  ?" 

"You  may,"  replied  he,  approaching  her  and  taking  her  hand;  "I 
will  be  a  friend  to  you — but  excuse  me  if  I  do  not  extend  the  same  grace 
to  your  companion.  Why,  good  God  !  maiden,  you  look  very  wan  and 
wretched ;  your  pretty  face  seems  the  picture  of  despair  and  misery ;  what 
sad  circumstances  have  caused  this  to  come  to  pass  ?'' 
"  Will  you  take  me  from  here  ?"  she  said,  appealingly. 
"  Ah,  that  will  I  right  cheerfully ;  "  trust  me,  this  is  not  a  spot  to  be 
alone  with  a  youth  of  this  graceless  fellow's  nature;  even  though  he,  may 
have  beguiled  you  to  love  him  dearly.  You  look  gentle  and  modest ;  it 
is  strange  that  you  should  have  forgotten  your  most  beautiful  attribute, 
and  come  into  this  wild  place  alone  with  him." 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  1  did  not  come  of  my  own  free  will!"  exclaimed 
Florence,  bursting  into  tears. 

"  Beware  what  you  utter,1'  cried  Jasper,  suddenly,  his  eyes  almost 
hidden  by  his  eyebrows  ;  "  a  silent  tongue  will  save  you  from  a  fearful 
fate." 

"  Heed  not  the  hound,"  cried  the  stranger,  with  startling  earnestnes?. 
"  Heed  him  not,  maiden,  he  shall  do  thee  no  harm,  What !  has  the 
ruffian  dragged  thee  hither  by  violence  ?" 

"  He  has  !"  replied  Florence,  burying  her  face  in  her  hands. 
"The  scoundrel !"  muttered  the  stranger,   with  flashing  eye?.       "  Tell 
me,  maiden,  that  he  has  inflicted  on  thee  a  worse  outrage  than  carrying 
thee  hither  by  force,  and    by  the   God  who  made  me  !    I'll  send  him  to 
death  with  a  bullet^from  his  own  weapon. >J 

"  No,  no,"  replied  Florence,  speaking  quickly  ;  c<  he  has  done  me  no 
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greater  wrong  than  tearing  me  from  my  friends,  from  beneath  his 
own  father's  roof,  and  threatening-  me  with  the  worst  wrong  he  could  do 
me  if  I  did  not  become  his  ;  but  although  he  brought  me  hither,  he  has 
not  been  so  wicked,  or  so  heartlessly  cruel,  as  to  put  his  threat  into  execu- 
tion ;  therefore,  do  not  take  his  life,  although — 

"  Beware,  Florence/'  cried  Jasper,  interrupting  her ;  "  beware  what 
you  say.  Keep  silence  on  all  that  has  transpired,  if  you  would  not  have 
my  bitter  curse,  my  death  curse — for  to  make  it  so,  I  would  not  hesitate 
to  fling  myself  from  this  height — clinging  to  you  like  a  robe  of  fire,  to  you 
and  to  all  who  come  in  contact  with  you,  to  all  who  touch  thee  in  kindness 
or  in  love,  all  whom  thou  would'st  desire  to  wear  in  thy  heart,  to — " 

"  Peace  !  you  babbling  villain,'*  cried  the  stranger;  "  think  you,  because 
you  happen  to  be  an  immeasurable  scoundrel,  who  can  pour  forth  curses 
as  a  gun  will  scatter  shot,  that  God  will  suffer  them  to  take  effect. 
Pah !  say  what  thou  hast  to  tell,  maiden,"  he  added,  turning  to  her, 
"  and  fear  not  any  evil  words  from  his  mouth.  Why  did  you  lay  such 
stress  on  the  word  me,  when  you  said  he  did  you  no  greater  wrong  than 
to  tear  you  from  your  friends  ?" 

"  Ay,"  said  Jasper,  "  tell  all  and  make  broken  hearts  at  home." 
"  Oh,  Jasper,"  said  Florence,  bitterly,  "  if  you  had  a  thought  of  them 
you  would  not  have  acted  thus." 

"  But  I  had  not — at  least,  I  cared  nothing  about  them,"  said  Jasper ; 
"when  you  return  you  will  have  a  tale  to  tell — look  how  you  word  it; 
my  mother  is  weak-minded,  and  not  over  strong  bodied — a  full  relation 
may  put  her  in  her  coffin,  and  make  my  father  put  a  bullet  through  his  head  ; 
then  I  doubt  not  that  you  will  feel  happy  in  having  had  your  revenge  of 
Jasper — but  you  will  deceive  yourself,  it  will  not  affect  me.  I  never  from 
a  boy  cared,  when  I  parted  from  them,  whether  I  should  ever  see  them 
again  or  not,  and  neither  do  I  now.  It  is,  perhaps,  in  your  power  to  have 
me  swung  from  a  gibbet ;  1  don't  care  if  you  do  ;  but  if  it  is  in  the  power 
of  a  spirit  to  come  back  to  the  world,  I'll  haunt  you  to  your  grave,  and  if 
it  is  not,  I  shall  go  out  of  the  world  quite  sure  that  you  will  be  eaten  up 
by  misery  in  knowingyou  have  been  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  a  whole 
family.'' 

"  I  have  seen  many  ruffians,  to  be  sure,"  said  Florence's  deliverer,  in  a 
tone  of  disgust,  "but  it  never  was  my  lot  to  meet  with  such  a  cold- 
blooded monster  as  you.  God  help  me  !  I  am  none  of  the  best,  but  I  feel 
myself  an  angel  of  goodness  compared  with  you.  I  am  sorry  I  took  my 
hands  from  your  throat  until  the  devil  had  you  ;  and  yet,  upon  second 
consideration,  I  am  glad  I  did,  for  tbe  slaying  of  such  a  rogue  who  de- 
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serves  no  better  death  than  the  gallows,  would  have  hung  heavy  upon 
me." 

"  Pray,  let  us  depart  from  here,"  said  Florence  ;  "  I  am  faint  and  ill — 
I  have  been  very  much  terrified,  and  am  weary-hearted  until  I  am  once 
more  safe  at  Chough  Hall.'' 

"  Chough  Hall !"  reiterated  the  stranger  ;  "what  down  in  the  vale  of 
Grasmere  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Florence,  "  let  us  hasten  thither." 


"  So  you  are  Jasper  Chough  ?'*  said  the  stranger,  addressing  Jasper. 

"  I  am — what  of  it  ?"  replied  Jasper. 

"You  shall  know  hereafter,"  returned  the  stranger;  "perhaps,  in  a 
way  which  may  not  be  altogether  pleasant.  Will  you  accompany  mo,  or 
remain  here?" 

""  Neither,"  said  Jasper,  gruffly. 

*' Oh,  yes — you  will  do  one,"  observed  his  conqueror;  "perhaps,  it 
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will  be  as  well  that  you  remain  here.    There  is  an  inlet  or  something,  where 
you  was  hidden,  I  believe,  fair  maiden,  is  there  not  ?" 

"There  is  a  cave,  where  I  was  to  have  been  confined  until  I  consented 
to  become  his  wife,"  answered  Florence. 

"  Scoundrel  as  he  is,  his  taste  in  this  instance  is  unimpeachable," 
said  he,  gallantly ;  but,  as  if  he  felt  it  was  no  time  for  compliment,  he 
changed  his  tone  instantly,  and  said  to  Jasper,  "you  will  remain  in  this 
cave  until  my  return." 

"Not  I,"  said  Jasper,  with  an  oath. 

"  I  think  you  will,"  said  the  stranger;  "  that  is,  I  will  do  my  best  that 
you  shall ;  and  so  far  as  tight  binding  goes,  I'll  take  care  to  have  you 
pretty  secure,  my  fine  fellow.  I'll  just  see  how  the  land  lies,  and  then 
for  your  abiding  place  until  my  return." 

So  saying,  he  quitted  them  and  entered  the  cave.  The  moment  his  back 
was  turned,  Jasper  said,  eagerly — 

"  Florence,  you  see  what  your  obstinacy  and  hardness  of  heart  has 
caused.  I  have  my  brother's  blood  on  my  head — for  which  crime  I  shall, 
if  you  appear  against  me,  be  hung;  my  mother  will  die  at  once  of  a 
broken  heart,  and  my  father  will  destroy  himself.  I  know  this  as  cer- 
tainly as  if  the  event?  had  already  happened.  It  rests  with  you  to  prevent 
all  this  misery — be  mine,  fly  with  me — we  can  seek  some  foreign  land, 
where  we  may  yet  be  liappy.  I  love  you  very  dearly,  nay,  madly ;  you 
cannot  doubt  it,  for  I  have  hazarded  my  soul  for  your  sake  :  only  be  mine, 
and  fly  with  me,  and  no  savage  ever  worshipped  his  idol  more  devoutly 
than  I  will  you,  so  help  me  God  !  Say  the  word  that  shall  save  my 
mother  from  a  broken  heart,  and  my  father  from  self-slaughter.  I  ask 
you  not  to  think  of  me,  but  to  spare  them — say  it,  Florence!  say  it  as  you 
hope  for  God's  mercy." 

"  Jasper,  I  could  bear  every  evil  or  ill  under  heaven  rather  than  on 
any  terms  be  your  wife,"  said  Florence,  firmly;  "  your  touch,  your  look, 
fills  me  with  horror,  but  for  your  mother's  sake  I  will  not  disclose  to  her 
that  it  was  you  who  bore  me  away — you  who  murdered — " 

"  Hush  !  hush  !  hush  !"  whispered  Jasper,  rapidly,  for  the  stranger 
re-appeared.  The  latter  saw  that  he  had  stopped  Florence  speaking, 
and  said,  quickly — 

"  Let  not  me  interrupt  you— -say  on;  unless  you  wish  me,  I  will  not 
repeat  it,  or  will  retire  until  you  have  finished  your  colloquy." 

"  No,  do  not  leave  me,"  said  Florence,  afraid  to  be  left  alone  with 
Jasper,  even  though  his  arms  were  bound  ;  and  then  continued  her  speech 
to  Jasper,  saying,  "  I  will  spare  her  the  pain  of  knowing  from  me  what 
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you  have  done,  for  to  none  will  I  ever  disclose  \vhat  has]  occurred  until 
there  is  no  danger  of  her  being-  a  sufferer  by  it ;  but  seek  not  to  appear 
before  me  again — I  will  not  then  answer  for  what  the  horror  of  your 
presence  may  cause;  I  can  bear  any  evil,  even  death,  rather  than  look 
upon  you  with  any  other  feeling  than  loathing." 

'*  That's  rather  severe,  but  seems  to  me  very  just,"  said  the  stranger. 

''  Florence  !  Florence  !"  cried  Jasper,  "  the  curse  of  whatever  may 
happen  hereafter  be  upon  you,  and  blight  every  happi — '' 

"  Silence,  you  ill-conditioned  wolf,"  said  the  stranger,  "  and  into  your 
lair." 

"  I'll  not  move,"  roared  Jasper  fiercely,  trying  to  gain  his  feet ;  but  the 
stranger  seized  his  shoulder  firmly  and  held  him  down,  as  he  said — 

"  I  think  you  will  move,  and  that  speedily,  if  you  go  not  of  your  own 
accord.  Must  1  drag  you  thence  as  I  would  the  carcase  of  a  slain  beast  ?" 

Jasper  ground  his  teeth  audibly,  and  his  eyes  rolled  wildly,  as  if  he 
was  mad.  His  whole  frame  shook  convulsively,  but  the  stranger  took 
no  heed  of  it,  and  taking  some  rope  which  he  had  found  in  the  cave, 
which  Jasper  had  brought  there,  he  tied  his  arms,  not  without  some  hard 
struggling',  firmly  to  the  gun,  and  then  seizing  him  with  both  hands,  hy  the 
neckpiece  of  his  coat,  he  dragged  him  into  the  cave  ;  he  then  passed  the 
end  of  the  rope,  which  was  more  than  enough  to  keep  his  arms  fast, 
through  a  ring  which  was  affixed  to  the  side  of  the  cave,  and  made  it  fast. 

"  There,"  said  he,  when  he  had  finished — "  I  think,  although  you  do 
not,  that  you  will  stop  here  till  I  come  back.  This  cave's  a  discovery, 
I  must  make  some  further  note  of;  it's  a  little  mysterious,  and  may  con- 
tain something  worth  looking  for.  Farewell,  Jasper  Chough  :  if  you  are 
not  partial  to  ghosts,  keep  your  eyes  shut,  for  I  fancy  much  villany  has 
been  done  here,  and  the  spirits  of  the  victims  haunt  it  unmercifully." 

He  quitted  the  place  as  he  uttered  the  last  word,  and  taking  Florence's 
hand,  he  began  slowly  to  descend  the  hill ;  she  was  very  weak,  and  was 
compelled  to  lean  on  him  for  support,  but  he  treated  her  very  gently  and 
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kindly,  and  spoke  of  the  beauties  of  the  scene  as  they  descended  ;  but  she 
was  too  weak  and  agitated  to  reply,  and  scarce  uttered  a  word  until  they 
reached  Chough  Hall. 

Without  waiting  for  the  appearance  of  one  of  the  inmates  of  the  Hall 
the  stranger  pressed  the  hands  of  Florence,  and  said  hastily — 

"  My  pretty  damsel,  I  heard  you  promise  the  rascal  who  behaved  so 
ill  to  you,  and  from  whose  fangs  I  was  lucky  enough  to  rescue  you,  that 
vou  would  not  tell  more  than  was  necessary  to  account  for  your  absence, 
without  wringing  the  hearts  of  his  parents.  Now,  though  he  deserves 
to  be  well  punished  for  what  he  has  done,  they  do  not,  and  therefore  I 
will  lend  no  hard  to  make  them  ;  but  as  I  made  him  no  promise  to  hold 
my  tongue,  and  as  I  do  not  feel  disposed  to  be  very  friendly  towards 
him,  it  strikes  me  as  being  more  than  probable  that,  if  they  asked  me 
anything  about  the  matter,  I  should  tell  them  all  I  know — shewing 
them  what  a  beauty  of  a  son  they  have,  which,  by  the  bye,  I  dare  say 
they  have  found  out  long  ago,  and  be  putting  them  on  the  high  road  to 
be  very  miserable,  and  God  knows  there  is  not  much  need  of  that ;  for 
though  this  may  be  a  happy  world,  I  should  like  to  discover  how !  for  I 
never  found  it  too  much  that  way,  and  very  few  others,  I  believe.  So, , 
my  fair  maiden,  your  friends  will  see  nothing  of  me,  at  least  for  the  pre- 
sent;  but  you  and  I  shall  again  meet,  and  that  not  long  hence — until 
then  adieu  ;  be  under  no  alarm  from  Jasper  Chough — he  will  be  pro- 
vided for  in  such  a  manner  that  he  will  not  be  likely  to  trouble  you,  or 
any  one  else  in  this  quarter,  again,  for  a  long  while  to  come ;  so  cheer 
up  your  spirits,  and  think  of  him  who  is  far  away.  Nay,  nevei\  start !  • — 
I  know  more  than  you  think  I  do,  and  more  than  I  intend  to  tell  at  pre- 
sent. Some  one  comes  !  For  the  future  rest  here  without  fear  ;  there 
will  always  be  a  friend  watching  over  you  until  your  destiny  changes, 
and  causes  your  removal.  Farewell !" 

"  Stay,"  cried  Florence  quickly  ;  "  what  name  shall  I  remember  in 
my  prayers,  when  I  thank  heaven  for  my  deliverance  ?" 

"  A  friend  !"  he  uttered  hastily,  and  waving  his  hand,  instantly  dis- 
appeared. At  the  same  moment,  the  old  porter  hearing  voices,  made 
lii  appearance,  and  immediately  his  eye  lighted  upon  Florence,  he 
uttered  a  cry  of  surprise,  staggered  back  a  few  steps  as  if  he  had  seen  a 
spectre,  and  then  recovering  himself,  hurried  forward.  "  Lord  love  us!" 
he  cried  energetically,  "  here's  a  joyful  sight ! — Miss  Florence  back 
again  !  Heaven  be  praised  !  Welcome  home,  Miss — welcome  home  ! 
Oh,  we  have  been  in  such  a  sad  taking  for  you  and  Master  Frank,  bless 
his  noble  heart !  We  have  hud  such  mournful  hearts,  aye,  and  weeping 
eyes,  for  we  could  gain  no  tidings  of  you.  Ma.'  Ur  .la.  per  ha  been  on 
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the  search  for  you,  but  could  not  discover  you.  He  has  gone  again — at 
least  we  suppose  so,  for  he  went  out  in  the  night ;  but  he's  a  strange 
youth,  and  does  things  as  nobody  else  thinks  of  doing.  My  master  and 
mistress  are  in  the  drawing-room,  Miss ;  how  happy  they  will  be  to  set 
eyes  on  thee  again,  to  be  sure  !  But  where's  Master  Frank ;  where 
does  he  stay  ?  I  thought  I  heard — " 

"  Lead  me  to  the  drawing-room,  David!"  exclaimed  Florence,  inter- 
rupting him,  speaking  in  a  faint  tone.  The  old  man  observed  it,  and 
said  hastily — 

"  Bless  me,  how  very  white  you  look  !  You  seem  very  ill — lean  on 
me,  my  dear  young  lady ;  you  need  not  mind  me,  I  am  an  old  man,  and 
a  faithful  servant.  Dear  heart,  you  look  wond'rous  ghost-like,  in 
truth!" 

"  I  am  not  well,  David,"  said  Florence,  hoping  to  stop  the  old  man's 
loquacity,  and  induce  him,  without  further  delay,  to  lead  her  to  the  room 
which  contained  Squire  Chough  and  his  lady.  She  felt  very  feeble  and 
hysterical,  and  was  in  no  condition  for  an  interview  which  would  require 
so  much  judgment  to  manage,  in  order  that  all  the  occurrences  which 
V  had  transpired  might  not  be  related  ;  but  she  knew  that  it  must  take 
place,  and  the  sooner  it  was  over  the  better.  She  could  not  tell  how 
she  should  get  through  it,  for  she  felt  each  minute  as  if  she  should  swoon, 
but  was  anxious  therefore  to  get  where  she  knew  she  should  receive 
assistance  in  case  her  senses  left  her.  Her  reply  to  David,  however,  had 
not  exactly  the  effect  she  wished,  for  he  was  desirous  to  hear  what  had 
occasioned  her  alienee,  that  he  might  be  Sir  Oracle  of  the  kitchen  for 
the  time  being  ;  but  not  being  well  skilled  in  the  art  of  drawing  from 
any  one  desired  intelligence  without  direct  inquiry,  and  not  daring  to 
put  the  question  plump,  he  was  likely  to  be  some  time  beating  about  the 
bush  before  he  could  get  at  the  bird  he  was  after. 

"  Well!  Miss,"  he  reiterated,  in  reply  to  her  remark — "  not  well  ! 
Indeed,  Miss,  I  believe  you,  for  I  never,  and  I  am  sure  no  one  else  ever, 
saw  you  look  so  ill.  I  dare  say  you  have  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and 
fright,  and  fatigue  too  into  the  bargain,  I'll  be  bound — have  you  not, 
Miss?" 

"  I  have  indeed,  David,"  she  replied,  and  then  continued  urgently — 
"  lend  me  your  arm,  and  lead  me  at  onee  to  your  kind  mistress — I  feel 
very  faint — " 

"  Lord  bless  us ! — don't  faint,  Miss !"  said  the  old  man.  "  Cheer 
up,  my  dear  young  lady — you  are  at  home  again,  all  safely.  Shall  I  call 
Master  Frank  ?" 
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"  No,  no,"  murmured  Florence;  "  lead  me  at  once  to  the  sitting- 
room — I  am  very  weak  and  very  cold." 

"  Dear  heart — yes,  Miss/'  cried  the  old  man,  but  not  offering  to 
move  ;  "  it  was  a  terrible  storm,  and  must  have  frightened —  Hollo  ! 
eh !  good  Lord  ! — look  up,  Miss.  Here,  Dorothy  !  Martha  !  Robin  ! 
Judas! — help!"  roared  the  old  man;  for  Florence,  overcome  by  ex- 
haustion, had  sunk  upon  his  shoulder,  and  her  white  face  and  closed 
eyes  made  him  fancy  she  had  fainted.  He  exerted  his  lungs  to  some 
purpose,  for  nearly  all  whom  he  had  named  came  running  to  his  aid,  and 
there  was  no  little  surprise  manifested  on  discovering  who  it  was  that 
needed  assistance. 

"  Miss  Florence  !  Miss  Florence  !"  was  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth ; 
and  Martha,  one  of  the  maids,  a  pretty  girl  between  sixteen  and  seven- 
teen, the  moment  she  cast  eyes  upon  her,  burst  into  tears — 

"  Dear,  sweet  Miss  Florence,  look  up  to  us  and  talk — will  ye  ?  don't 
die  away  so,  don't'ec!"  she  sobbed  ;  "we've  been  crying  our  eyes  out 
for'ee,  haven't  we  ?  Ay,  that  we  have  !" 

Florence  had  not  fainted,  but  was  so  dreadfully  feeble  from  the  effects 
of  what  she  had  undergone,  that  she  had  barely  power  to  move.  Roused, 
however,  by  the  appeal  of  the  robbing  girl,  she  opened  her  eyes  and  tried 
to  smile,  but  the  effort  was  so  apparent  that  it  made  the  poor  maid 
redouble  her  tears. 

"  Oh  dear,  Miss,''  she  cried ;  "  wher'si  thou  been  to  come  home  half 
dead  like  this  ?'' 

"  She  wants  to  go  to  Missus,"  said  the  old  porter,  beginning  to  think 
it  would  have  beea  quite  as  well  if  he  had  led  her  to  her  when  she  first 
asked  him.  He  did  not,  however,  give  utterance  to  his  thoughts,  but 
merely  advised  what  he  knew  was  Florence's  wish. 

"  Ay,  to  be  sure,  to  be  sure !"  cried  Martha  ;  "  here,  David,  I'll  carry 
her,  poor  dear — poor  dear !  she's  worn  and  haggcd  to  skin  and  bone. 
I  wish  I  had  in  my  claws  those  who've  made  her  like  this  ;  their  own 
mother  and  father  should  not  know  them  when  I  had  done  with  them.'* 

With  many  more  such  remarks,  uttered  between  sobs,  the  simple  girl 
lifted  her  young  mistress  from  the  ground  and  bore  her  tenderly,  but  as 
lightly  as  if  she  was  a  child  in  her  arms,  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  scr- 
\ants,  all  of  whom  had  at  a  minute's  notice  congregated.  She  soon 
gained  the  apartment  in  which  Squire  Chough  and  his  wife  were  seated, 
sorrowfully  pondering  on  the  strange  absence  of  Frank  and  Florence, 
and  so  absorbed  in  their  grief,  that  they  heard  or  heeded  not  the  hubbub 
which  Florence's  arrival  had  occasioned.  A  sudden  knock  was  given  by 
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one  of  the  servants  at  the  door,  and  hefore  the  permission  to  enter  was 
given,  it  was  flung  wide  open,  and  Martha  and  her  burden  were  in  the 
centre  of  the  room  in  an  instant. 

"  Here's  Miss  Florence,  madam !"  cried  Martha,  with  an  hysteric 
laugh. 

The  old  lady  screamed,  started  from  the  chair  in  which  she  had  been 
pitting,  and  ran  to  the  side  of  Florence. 

"  My  dear  child,  my  beloved  girl !  where  have  you  been  ? — oh,  you  have 
nearly  broken  our  hearts.  Speak,  love — what  made  you  leave  us  so  sud- 
denly, and  frighten  us  out  of  our  lives  ?" 

Florence  tried  to  speak,  but  her  tongue  clave  to  the  roof  of  her  mouth; 
her  bosom  heaved  convulsively,  she  stretched  forth  her  arms  to  the  old 
lady,  who  opened  them  to  receive  her,  and  murmuring  a  few  words  in- 
audibly,  she  sunk  upon  her  shoulder  in  a  swoon.  The  old  lady  screamed 
with  fright ;  she  sent  every  one  of  the  servants  for  remedies ;  she  wept 
bitterly,  and  was  herself  so  excessively  agitated,  that  it  seemed  almost 
certain  that  she  would  follow  the  example  of  Florence,  and  faint  tpo — 
but  with  much  exertion,  aided  by  the  entreaties  of  her  husband  to  be 
calm,  she  succeeded  in  preserving  her  faculties  ;  and  as  the  servants  re- 
turned, one  with  smelling  salts,  another  with  cold  water,  a  third  with  a 
piece  of  burning  linen  rag,  and  so  on,  each  with  some  favourite  recipe, 
she  took  advantage  of  the  presence  of  the  restoratives  to  keep  her  senses 
from  leaving  her,  and  lent  her  assistance  in  restoring  Florence.  After  much 
perseverance,  she  was  brought  to,  but  soon  again  relapsed,  to  be  again 
recovered,  again  to  swoon.  The  village  practitioner,  for  whom  one  of  the 
servants  had  been  despatched,  now  arrived,  and  he  was  not  long  in  recover- 
ing her,  but  she  immediately  went  into  hysterics  of  the  most  violent  de- 
scription, and  the  doctor,  perceiving  how  exhausted  her  frame  was 
already,  ordered  her  instantly  to  be  carried  to  bed,  which  was  done  ;  in 
the  meantime  he  went  himself  to  his  house,  and  compounding  some 
soothing  medicines,  returned  with  them,  and  administering  a  composing 
draught,  waited  by  her  side  until  she,  overcome  by  the  excessive  fatigue, 
mental  and  bodily,  which  she  had  undergone,  aided  by  the  medicine, 
sank  into  a  deep  slumber.  The  medical  man  then  gave  very  strict 
orders  respecting  her,  commanding  that  nothing  should  be  suffered  to 
disturb  or  agitate  her  in  her  present  weak  condition,  or  he  would  not 
answer  for  the  consequences.  He  promised  to  call  again  in  a  few 
hours,  and  departed  after  repeating  his  injunction.  She  was  too  much 
beloved  by  every  one  in  the  Hall  for  them  not  most  punctually  to  obey 
them ;  and  though  the  old  lady  was  in  a'n  agony  of  suspense  and  doubt 
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respecting  Frank,  she  would  not  disobey  the  orders  of  the  doctor,  by 
putting  a  single  question  to  Florence. 

When  the  doctor  returned  she  was  still  in  a  deep  sleep  ;  her  face  was 
flushed,  she  breathed  heavily,  and  by  her  restlessness  and  occasional 
moans,  it  was  evident  her  dreams  were  painful.  The  doctor  feared  a 
violent  fever  would  ensue,  and  provided  against  it  to  the  best  of  his 
skill,  which,  though  but  a  village  practitioner,  was  of  no  mean  kind  ;  in 
fact,  he  had  studied  in  London,  when  young,  had  taken  all  his  degrees, 
and  bid  fair,  from  the  talent  he  evinced,  to  become  a  first-rate  physician. 
He  was  possessed  of  a  moderate  income  through  his  father's  death,  but 
one  which,  if  it  did  not  enable  him  to  live  splendidly,  furnished  him 
with  every  comfort ;  he  was,  however,  in  the  high  road  to  realize  a 
fortune,  and  was  about  to  be  married  to  a  very  beautiful  girl.  As  they 
were  proceeding  to  the  church  to  be  married,  in  an  open  carriage,  a  boy 
fired  a  squib,  which,  when  he  threw  it  from  his  hand,  alighted  upon  one 
of  the  horses,  and  got  entangled  in  the  harness.  The  horses  instantly 
took  fright,  dashing  along  with  tremendous  rapidity  ;  the  coachman  was 
flung  from  his  seat  and  severely  injured,  and  the  horses  without  con- 
trol  flew  madly  along,  and  when  the  squib  exploded,  almost  leaped  out 
of  the  harness  with  terror.  Upon  reaching  the  corner  of  the  street, 
they  got  upon  the  pavement ;  the  wheels  caught  with  terrific  force  in 
some  iron  railifiga — the  carriage  was  shivered  to  atoms,  the  bride  was 
thrown  out,  fell  upon  her  head  in  the  area  of  the  house,  and  was  killed 
upon  the  spot.  Two  friends  were  also  dreadfully  hurt,  and  the  doctor 
was  flung  into  the  street ;  he  was  picked  up  senseless,  with  a  broken 
arm,  and  a  fractured  skull ;  he,  however,  recovered  after  a  long  illness, 
but  instantly  quitted  London,  and  came  down  to  Grasmerc,  where  IK- 
attended  patients,  more  for  the  sake  cf  passing  away  the  loiu?  dreary 
hours  than  for  any  remuneration.  His  skill  and  success,  coupled  with  his 
kimhi'-sf;  and  attention,  made  him  beloved  by  every  one  in  the  village, 
and  if  any  one  was  afflicted  by  illness  he  or  she  resigned  themselves  to 
his  care,  with  a  perfect  assurance  that,  if  it  was  in  the  power  of  medicine 
to  cure  them,  they  would,  beneath  his  care,  be  restored  to  health. 

He  sat  by  the  side  of  Florence,  and  watched  her  hour  after  hour  un- 
remittingly— he  gazed  upon  her  countenance  anxiously,  and  perused 
every  lineament  with  the  air  of  one  who  saw  traces  there  which  called 
upon  his  memory  for  features  he  had  known  in  other  scenes  and  other 
times,  and  the  more  he  regarded  her,  the  more  eager  and  astonished  his 
face  appeared;  at  length,  as  if  unable  to  restrain  his  curiui-ity  further. 
he  turned  to  Mrs,  Chough,  who  was  seated  by  the  bedskle,  ami  said — 
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"  You  will  not  deem  me  impertinent,  my  dear  madam,  if  I  ask  you  a 
few  questions  respecting  my  gentle  patient  here  ?" 

"Most  certainly  not,  doctor,"  replied  the  old  lady,  expecting-  him  to 
refer  to  the  circumstances  which  had  thrown  her  into  this  weak  condi- 
tion. "  Whatever  you  desire  to  know  I  shall  be  happy  co  answer,  as  far 
as  I  know." 

The  doctor  bowed,  and  then  said — 


''  She  lies  in  a.very  precarious  state,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  and  much  care 
will  be  required  to  restore  her  ;  because  her  indisposition,  as  far  as  I  can 
at  present  judge,  appears  more  mental  than  bodily.  The  difference  of 
treatment  required  under  such  circumstances  must  be  evident ;  but  unless 
I  in  some  degree  know  by  what  the  mind  is  influenced,  my  efforts  will,  to  a 
certain  extent,  be  unavailing.  I  have  occasionally  met  her  previous  to 
this,  but  my  notice  of  her  never  exceeded  a  glance,  and  I  gathered  nothign 
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but  that  she  appeared  unusually  pensive  for  a  maiden  of  her  age.  But 
there  must  have  been  some  frightful  excitement  to  have  thrown  her  into 
the  state  she  is  now  in,  and  perhaps  you  will  favour  me  by  putting  in  my 
possession  some  of  the  circumstances  which  have  led  to  this.  Understand 
me,  my  dear  madam,  I  do  not  ask  this  out  of  impertinent  curiosity,  or 
desire  to  know  more  than  you  may  deem  it  necessary  to  tell,  but  I  think  it 
essential  to  know  a  little ;  for  though,'*  he  added  with  a  slight  smile,  "  our 
immortal  poet  doubts  the  possibility  of  ministering  to  a  mind  diseased,  yet 
it  is  to  be  done,  so  as  to  restore  the  body  to  comparative  health — that  is, 
alleviated ;  but,  I  confess,  not  relieved  effectually — not  effectually,"  he 
concluded  with  a  deep-drawn  sigh. 

"  Did  you  not  hear  of  her  being  missed  the  evening  before  last  ?"  in- 
quired the  old  lady,  with  some  surprise. 

"Missed!'*  reiterated  the  doctor,  with  astonishment — "missed!"  he 
repeated.  "  No,  my  dear  madam,  the  fact  is,5'  he  added,  "  I  was  sum- 
moned three  days  since  to  a  lady  who  lies  in  a  very  dangerous  state  a  few 
miles  off,  and  did  not  return  until  an  hour  previous  to  the  arrival  of  your 
servant ;  I  have,  therefore,  heard  nothing  of  what  has  transpired  in  the 
village  during  my  absence.5' 

"  Oh  dear,  doctor  !  we  have  been  in  such  bitter  trouble  and  anxiety, 
exclaimed  the  old  lady.     "  Florence  went  out  on  Tuesday  night  for  a 
walk — you  know  what  a  lovely  evening  it  was,  and  she  is  fond  of  strolling 
in  the  lanes  and  fields  in  the  cool  of  the  evening — we  therefore  thought 
nothing  of  it.     Frank,  my  dear  son — you  know  my  Frank,  doctor  ?'* 

"  Indeed  I  do,  madam  ! — a  fine  noble  fellow — a  son  of  whom  yew  may 
justly  be  proud,"  replied  the  doctor. 

"  And  I  am — I  am,"  repeated  the  old  lady.  "  Heayen  knows  he  has 
always  given  me  cause  to  do  so  until  now  !" 

"  Pray  proceed,  madam,55  said  the  doctor,  anxiously. 

"Well,  doctor,  he  followed  Florence,55  continued  the  old  lady,  "after 
she  had  left  a  short  time,  and  soon  afterwards  that  frightful  thunder-storm 
came  on  ;  from  that  time  until  half  an  hour  previous  to  your  arrival  we 
heard  nothing  of  either  of  them.  And  then  Florence  returned  in  the  ter- 
rible state  in  which  you  first  saw  her  ;  but  Frank — my  blessed  Frank — 
I  have  had  no  tidings  of  whatever/'  added  the  old  lady,  bursting  into  a 
paroxysm  of  tears. 

"  Have  you  no  clue  to  this  strange  proceeding  ?55  said  the  doctor,  after 
a  pause. 

"  None  whatever!'5  replied  Mrs.  Chough.  "Florence  was  fainting 
when  she  returned,  and  there  has  been  no  opportunity  of  putting  one  word 
to  her  since." 
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"  It  is  very  singular,"  observed  the  doctor  thoughtfully.  "  Where  was 
your  son  Jasper  ?"  he  asked,  a  little  earnestly. 

"  He  was  away  at  the  time,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,''  re- 
plied she.  "  He  returned  late  at  night,  and  retired  immediately  to  rest ; 
David,  however,  roused  him  from  his  sleep,  and  he  went  in  search  of 
them,  but  returned  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  yesterday,  without  having 
been  successful." 

l<  Where  is  he  now  ?''  he  inquired. 

"I  do  not  know,"  she  replied.  ''David  tells  me  he  quitted  here 
before  daybreak  this  morning." 

"  To  search  for  them  ?"  inquired  he. 

"I  cannot  say,"  she  returned  ;  "  he  has  very  singular  ways,  and  will 
not  brook  much  interference  with  his  humours,  whatever  they  may  be. 
He  was  much  ruffled,  because  one  of  the  villagers  who  went  in  search  of 
them,  told  him  they  saw  him  speaking  to  Florence,  and  saw  also  Frank 
approaching  them." 

"  And  what  said  Jasper  to  this  ?"  asked  the  doctor,  quickly. 

"  Denied  it,"  replied  the  old  lady,  "  aud  even  struck  the  youth  because 
he  persisted  in  the  story." 

"  Ha !"  muttered  the  doctor,  "  there  is  some  mystery  in  ail  this  ;  we 
must  wait  till  our  patient  recovers  to  hear  what  she  will  say  of  the 
matter." 

He  paused  a  little  while,  and  then  said — 

"Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  your  son  Frank  to  be  in  love  with 
this  young  lady  ?" 

"  No,"  she  replied  ;  "for  his  heart  was  already  bestowed  ere  he  saw 
her;  nor  does  she  love  him,  for  she  was  sent  down  from  London  to  our 
care,  to  be  kept  from  the  clutches  of  one,  who,  as  we  are  told,  is  a  pro- 
fligate, poverty-stricken  wretch ;  one  who  has  succeeded  in  gaining  her 
affections  by  the  basest  artifices,  and  would  induce  her  to  wed  with  him  if 
he  knew  where  to  find  her  upon  his  return  from  sea." 

"  He  is  a  sailor,  then  ?"  observed  the  doctor. 

"Yes;  the  lieutenant  of  a  frigate,"  replied  the  old  lady,  "and 
although  of,  I  believe,  good  family,  yet  so  miserably  poor,  and  withal  so 
dissolute,  that  her  friends  have  resolved  she  shall  not  sacrifice  herself  by 
wedding  him." 

"  I  know  enough  to  guide  my  proceedings,"  said  the  doctor  ;  "  she 
must  be  kept  very  quiet,  and  everything  done  to  soothe  her  feelings ; 
there  is  such  an  infinite  sympathy  between  the  mind  and  body,  that  un- 
less we  relieve  one  we  cannot  hope  to  cure  the  other.  Pray,  madam,' 
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he  added,  "  do  not  be  offended  with  me  if  I  prosecute  my  inquiries  so 
far  as  to  ask  her  name." 

"  Her  real  name,  doctor,  must  be  kept  a  secret,"  said  Mrs.  Chough  ; 
"  she  is  with  us  under  the  name  of  Ranklyn,  and  believes  me  to  be  an 
aunt,  whom  she  never  saw  until  her  arrival  here/' 

"  I  would  not  have  put  the  question,  my  dear  madam,"  said  the  doc- 
tor, hastily,  "  had  I  not  perceived  in  her  an  extraordinary  resemblance 
to  one  with  whom  some  of  the  most  painful  circumstances  of  my  life 
were  connected  ;  but  believe  me,  I  will  intrude  my  curiosity  no  farther. 
Ha  !  my  patient  is  awaking,  and  I  fancy  I  perceive  favourable  symptoms 
appearing — let  us  hope  that  it  may  be  so." 

"  Most  fervently — most  fervently  !"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Chough. 
Florence  opened  her  eyes  after  sighing  heavily  several  times,  and  then 
stared  wildly  around  her.  Her  eye  roamed  from  one  to  another  rest- 
lessly ;  she  did  not  appear  either  to  recognise  who  was  near  her,  or 
where  she  was.  Mrs.  Chough  approached  her,  and  leaning  over  her, 
said  gently- — 

"  Florence,  my  love,  do  you  not  know  me  ?" 

She  gazed  earnestly  at  her  for  a  minute  or  so,  and  then  suddenly  flung 
her  arms  round  her  with  a  cry  of  joy,  and  said  rapidly — 

"  Thank  God  !  my  dear  aunt,  it  is  you.  Oh,  I  thought  I  was  still  in 
that  dreadful  place,  and  he  by  my  side,  threatening  me  with  horrors 
worse  than  death." 

"  Where,  my  dear  child  ?     Who  ?"  said  Mrs.  Chough. 
"  Do  not  ask  her  any  questions  now,  my  dear  madam,"  interposed 
the  doctor,  "  she  must  not  talk,  nor  hear  a  voice  or  footfall,  until  I  again 
see  her/' 

The  doctor  then  administered  some  medicine  to  her,  gave  directions 
for  all  that  was  to  be  done  during  his  absence,  and  quitted.  It  was  a 
hard  matter  for  the  old  lady  to  keep  silent  respecting  Frank,  but  as  the 
doctor  had  said  the  smallest  agitation  or  excitement  might  prove  fatal, 
she  refrained  from  speaking  to  her.  Every  care  was  displayed  towards 
the  invalid,  every  order  of  the  doctor  religiously  fulfilled,  and  at  the  ex- 
piration of  two  days  he  pronounced  her  so  far  recovered  as  to  sit  up 
and  bear  the  desired  conversation.  She  was  dressed  and  seated  by  a 
fire,  although  it  was  summer  time,  and  then  Mrs.  Chough,  with  a  beat- 
ing heart,  wound  her  arm  round  the  attenuated  waist  of  Florence,  and 
pillowed  the  weak  maiden's  head  upon  her  shoulder,  and  after  a  few  pre- 
liminary herns,  she  commenced — 

"  We  have  suffered  dreadfully  from  your  absence,  my  love." 
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"  You  must,  indeed,  my  dear  aunt,"  replied  Florence,  in  a  low  voice, 
dropping  her  eyes. 

"We  thought  you  had  taken  shelter  from  the  storm  somewhere/' 
continued  the  old  lady ;  "  we  knew  Frank  had  followed  you  ;  we  thought 
he  was  with  you,  and  I  knew  he  would  take  every  care  of  you,  and  were 
therefore  not  alarmed  at  your  absence,  until  we  had  suffered  hour  after 
hour  to  pass  away  and  midnight  approached — then  we  grew  anxious,  and 
as  morning  drew  near,  we  became  frightened,  and  despatched  David  to 
Jasper's  room,  for  he  had  returned  home.'* 

Florence  shuddered  as  his  name  was  mentioned,  and  Mrs.  Chough 
noticed  it ;  she  asked  her  if  she  was  cold,  but  she  shook  her  head  nega- 
tively, and  Mrs.  Chough  resumed  her  speech. 

"  Jasper  went  in  search  of  you,  but  returned  without  finding  you,  as  did 
many  others.  Pray,  my  love,  what  caused  your  extraordinary  absence?" 

Florence  did  not  reply,  and  Mrs.  Chough,  after  waiting  a  little  while  for 
a  reply,  found  she  was  weeping.  At  this  moment  the  Squire  entered  the 
room ;  he  inquired  kindly  after  her  health,  and  then  put  the  same  ques- 
tion to  her  as  his  wife  had  ;  she  still  replied  not,  and  the  Squire,  on 
finding  she  remained  silent,  said — 

"  Why  do  you  hesitate  to  reply  ;  do  you  fear  any  unkindness  or  harsh- 
ness from  us,  Florence  ?" 

"  Oh,  no — oh,  no,"  she  replied  quickly. 

"  Then  why  are  you  silent  upon  a  question  whose  solution  is  of  the 
greatest  interest  to  us  ?  Your  absence  was  not  voluntary  ? 

"  No,  indeed,  it  was  not,"  she  returned. 

"  Then  it  was  by  compulsion,"  he  said. 

She  remained  silent ;  he  waited  a  moment,  ancUthen  continued — 

"  There  is  much  mystery  in  all  this,  Florence.  Although  I  fear  that  I 
can  unravel  it,  still  I  would  rather  hear  its  confirmation  from  your  lips  in 
relating  the  reason  of  your  absence,  and  the  miserable  state  of  exhaustion 
in  which  you  returned,  before  I  utter  my  surmises." 

She  paused  and  then  muttered — 

"  It  was  by  compulsion." 

"  Who  was  the  villain  who  dared  commit  so  base  an  act  ?"  he  asked, 
earnestly,  speaking  through  his  teeth.  Florence  was  again  silent,  and  in 
undisguised  anger,  he  said,  "  Think  not,  Florence,  by  your  silence  you 
will  screen  Frank  from  my  resentment.' 

"  Oh  no,  no  ;  you  mistake/'  cried  Florence,  energetically ;  "  it  was  not 
Frank,  indeed  it  was  not  Frank ;  it  was — " 

"Who?"  asked  the  Squire  ;  for  she  stopped  short  just  as  the  name  of 
Jasper  was  slipping  from  her  tongue. 
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"  I  cannot,  dare  not  icll,"  she  exclaimed,  clasping  her  hands. 
"  I  knew  it  could  not  be  Frank,  my  darling  Frank  !"  cried  his  mother 
with  fondness,  and  continued  in  a  kind  tone  to   Florence — "  where  is 
Frank,  what  has  become  of  him  ?'' 

A  strong  shudder  like  a  spasm  passed  through  Florence's  frame,  and 
the  tears  poured  in  torrents  from  her  eyes,  but  she  made  no  reply. 

"  You  alarm  me !"  cried  the  old  lady  ;    "  indeed,  my  love,  you  terrify 
me ;  you  surely  saw  Frank  upon  the  night  you  left  us  ?" 
"  I  did!"  she  replied,  sobbing. 
"  And  what  became  of  him  ?"  she  inquired. 
"  I — I — dp  not  know,"  she  answered. 

"  Not  know !"  reiterated  the  Squire,  looking  fixedly  at  her  ;  "  you  do 
know,  Florence,  and  you  keep  it  disguised  from  us ;  your  excessive 
agitation  and  grief  assures  me  that  there  is  the  worst  to  apprehend  An- 
swer me,  my  dear,  dear  girl,  as  you  would  wish  to  see  our  aching  hearts 
relieved — where  is  Frank  ?" 

The  poor  girl  sobbed  violently,  and  then  suddenly  sinking  upon  her 
knees  before  Mrs.  Chough,  and  clasping  her  hands  appealingly  to  her, 
she  cried,  almost  franticly — 

"  Do  not  ask  me — for  mercy's  sake  do  not  ask  me;  I  cannot  answer, 
indeed — I  dare  not — I  dare  not." 

"  Florence !"  exclaimed  the  Squire,  solemnly,  "  answer  me  as  you 
hope  for  mercy  from  Heaven  hereafter.  Has  any  villain  vilely 
wronged  you  ? — has  any  scoundrel  inflicted  upon  you,  by  violence,  an  in- 
jury which  nothing  can  replace  ?" 

"  No,  uncle,  no,  as  I  hope  for  heaven  !"  she  cried. 
"  Then,  my  dear  child,  why  this  grief  when  Frank's  name  is  men- 
tioned ?"  asked  he.  "  You  may  have  been  carried  off,  and  be  uncon- 
scious of  ought  that  occurred  to  him,  but  if  so,  why  this  agitation  ?  I 
am  sure  there  is  much  you  dread  to  tell,  and  it  seems  odd  indeed  that 
the  victim  of  an  outrage,  you  should,  when  you  must  know  that  you  are 
beneath  a  roof  where  you  are  quite  safe,  be  afraid  to  relate  what  has 
transpired  unless  you  know  that  your  story  will  much  afflict  us,  because 
you  will  touch  us  nearly— tell  me,  Florence,  and  fear  not  I  shall  shrink 
to  hear  it.  Has  Jasper — " 

"  My  dear  Uncle,"  cried  Florence,  turning  to  him,  ready  to  faint 
from  weakness  and  agitation,  "  I  will  tell  you  as  much  as  I  dare ;"  and 
then  speaking  very  rapidly,  she  said — "  I  was  accosted  by  a  person  in 
the  lane  leading  to  the  pass  of  Dunmail  Raise,  who  professed  love  to  me, 
and  threatened,  unless  I  consented  to  accept  him  as  a  husband,  to  bear 
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me  up  the  mountain,  and  keep  me  there  in  horror  and  misery.  In  the 
midst  of  my  fright  and  terror,  while  endeavouring  to  get  away,  Frank 
came  up.  I  appealed  to  him  for  protection — a  straggle  ensued — "  Here 
she  shuddered  violently — "what  followed  heaven  knows,"  she  continued. 
"  I  remember  nothing  further  until  I  found  myself  being  carried  swiftly 
along,  in  the  midst  of  a  frightful  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning.  I  was 
so  terrified  by  the  vivid  flashes,  which  nearly  blinded  me,  and  by  the 
thunder,  which  roared  so  loud  as  to  nearly  stun  me.  that  I  could  not 
utter  a  word.  I  was  borne  to  a  cave  in  the  mountain,  in  which  I  was 
confined  the  whole  night.  In  the  morning  I  was  liberated  by  my  jailor, 
and  again  was  pressed  to  save  myself  from  the  worst  fate  to  consent  to  be 
his.  I  refused  firmly,  and  was  dragged  forth  ;  I  screamed  for  help  wlien 
in  the  open  air,  but  in  vain,  and  a  blow  took  away  my  senses." 

"  Did  he  strike  you  ?"  cried  the  Squire. 

"  He  did !"  replied  Florence. 

"  Execrable  villain  !"  exclaimed  he.  "  If  he  crosses  my  path,  he  shall 
not  escape  his  just  due." 

"I  was  then  borne  up  the  mountain  higher  still,  and  was  again  left 
for  the  whole  day  and  night.  I  was  still  sleeping  when  he  came  again, 
for  when  I  awoke  he  was  seated  by  my  side  watching  me.  He  spoke,  but 
I  did  not  answer  ;  I  only  thought  that  the  hour  of  my  death  was  near  at 
hand,  for  if  he  had  dared  to  lay  his  rude  hands  upon  me,  I  should  have 
destroyed  myself.  I  had  secreted  a  knife,  which  he  left  with  some  pro- 
visions, for  the  purpose.  He  led  me  forth  for  some  fresh  air,  and  we 
had  been  seated  but  a  short  time  when  he  observed  a  stranger  approach- 
ing; he  led  me  into  the  cave,  and  even  while  speaking  to  me  the 
stranger  was  by  his  side.  A  few  angry  words  passed  between  them, 
shots  were  fired  at  each  other,  and  a  deadly  struggle  ensued,  which  ended 
in  the  stranger  binding  my  enemy,  and  proving  himself  a  friend  indeed., 
led  me  safely  hither." 

"  Why  came  he  not  with  you  ?"  asked  the  Squire. 

"  He  would  not.     He  disappeared  immediately  after  I  arrived  here." 

"  And  his  name  ?" 

"  He  gave  no  other  than  *  a  friend/  "  she  returned. 

"  Your  tale  is  singular,"  mused  the  Squire. 

"  Know  you  the  name  of  him  who  carried  you  off:** 

Florence  did  not  reply;  her  sudden  silence  made  her  interrogator 
scrutinize  her  features  earnestly,  and  presently  he  said — 

"  Heard  you  ray  question,  Florence  ?" 

She  turned  from  him  and  flung  her  arms  round  the  neck  of  her  aunt, 
and  again  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 
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"Ask  her  no  further  questions,  my  dear,"  said  the  kind-hearted  old 
lady,  "  you  see  how  you  distress  her ;  she  is  not  strong  enough  yet  to  bear 
it.  Come,  Florence,  my  dear,  do  not  cry  so  ;  if  you  see  fit  not  to  answer 
the  question  it  shall  not  be  pressed." 

Florence,  however,  heard  her  not — the  excitement  had  been  too  much 
for  her,  and  she  lay  senseless ;  the  bell  was  instantly  rung  for  assistance 
and  the  Squire  quitted  the  room.  As  he  went  out  he  clenched  his  hands 
together,  and  turning  his  head  upwards  exclaimed,  bitterly — 

"  Oh  God !  why  did  you  afflict  me  with  such  a  son  as  Jasper  ? — he 
is  the  villain — my  heart  too  truly  tells  me  that ;  every  item  of  the  gen- 
tle girl's  story  agrees  with  the  time  of  his  appearance  here  and  his  ab- 
sence from  here ;  but  she,  fearful  of  wringing  our  hearts,  bears  the  out- 
rage his  brutality  has  visited  upon  her,  without  disclosing  the  ruffian's 
name  ;  but  he  shall  not  escape  so  lightly.  Frank  !  my  God  !  what  may 
not  have  happened  to  him  !  My  heart  sickens — I  fear  the  worst.  The 
lane  leading  to  the  pass  of  Dunmail  Raise.  By  heaven  I'll  search  it !  God 
help  me  !  I  hope  it  will  not  be  to  find  his  body."  He  seized  his  hat 
from  where  it  hung,  and  hurried  ont,  white  with  extreme  agitation. 

During  the  time  these  scenes  were  occurring  at  the  hall,  Jasper,  the 
author  of  all  this  misery,  was  seated  where  the  stranger  had  bound  him, 
the  prey  to  feelings  of  baffled  rage  and  despair.   He  had  endeavoured  to 
work  upon  the  timid  and  gentle  nature   of  Florence  to  prevent  her  dis- 
closing his  villany.      But  what  guarantee  had  he  that  she  would  not  ? 
He  had  everything  to  fear;  it  was  scarcely  probable  that  in  the  relation 
she  would  have  to  make  of  what  had  taken  place,  she  could  help  men- 
tioning his  name.     He  knew  of  old,  for  he  had  been  in  circumstances 
which  had  taught  him  the  lesson,  how  one  word  will  bring  out  another  ; 
and  as  he  knew  he  had  done  more  than  enough  to  make  her  hate  him, 
what  likelihood  was  there    she  would  screen  him  ?     None  !     He   knew 
his  father's  stern  nature  well,  and  had  not  a  second  thought  of  escape 
if  it  should  reach  his  ears  that  Frank  had  fallen  by  his  hand  ;  he  writhed 
again  as  each  successive  thought  came  strongly  across  his  mind.     There 
was  this  fellow,  too,  who  had  interfered  ;  he  was  under  no  influence  to 
prevent  him  telling:  besides,  he  had  threatened,  on  learning  his  name,  to 
tell  him  something  he  would  not  like.    What  could  that  be  ?  it  could  not 
be  about  Frank — a  cold  tremor  seized  him — was  this  he  who  had  dog- 
ged his  steps  ?  was  this  the  hidden   stranger  who  had  addressed  him 
while  bearing  Florence  to  the  mountain  ? 

He  wearied  himself  with  speculations  of  this  nature — was  a  prey  to 
the  agonies  of  suspense,  almost  of  terror ;  for  strong-minded  as  he  was, 
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he  could  not  forget  that  his  brother's  blood  was  upon  his  soul,  nor  could 
he  forget,  nor  think  without  fearful  perplexity  of  the  extraordinary  disap- 
pearance of  the  body,  the  hat,  stick,  every  vestige  of  the  conflict.  There 
was  as  much  food  for  fear  and  the  most  agonised  doubt  in  that  as  in  any 
other  part,  and  in  fact,  turn  which  way  he  would,  there  was  matter  for 
the  bitterest  apprehension;  and  he  had  placed  himself  thus,  too,  for  a  girl 


who  hated  him.  He  cursed  himself  a  thousand  times  for  his  folly,  for 
his  madness,  and  tortured  himself  with  most  dismal  forebodings ;  the 
day  passed  away,  and  the  night  came  :  it  was  a  long,  dismal,  horrible 
night  to  him  ;  he  could  not  divest  himself  of  th3  belief  that  his  brother, 
with  a  face  of  ghastly  hue,  was  sitting  down  before  him  and  gibbering  in 
his  face  ;  he  nearly  went  mad  with  horror  and  despair,  and  the  morn- 
ing came  and  found  him  exhausted  with  the -frightful  strain  upon  his 

o 
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feelings.  He  was  faint,  too,  with  hunger,  but  the  sun  came  up  and  no 
sound  of  footstep  met  his  ear  ;  he  began  to  have  miserable  apprehensions 
that  he  should  be  left  there  to  starve  to  death,  and  his  heart  sickened  at 
the  thoughts  of  such  a  terrible  lingering  death  :  as  hour  after  hour  passed 
away,  he  became  satisfied  that  such  would  be  his  fate,  and  from  howling 
and  raving  with  anguish  he  sunk  into  sullen  despair.  Towards  the  after- 
noon he  heard  an  approaching  footstep  ;  he  stretched  forward — it  drew 
nearer  and  nearer — at  length  he  heard  the  door  of  the  cave  open — 
it  was  thrown  wide  ;  a  minute  elapsed,  and  then  he  saw  the  shadow  of 
a  man  holding  a  gun  thrown  upon  the  wall.  He  waited  a  moment,  hesi- 
tating whether  to  call  or  be  discovered ;  it  might  be  some  one  who  knew 
nothing  of  what  had  occurred,  and  found  out  the  cave  by  accident,  one 
who  would  release  him,  and  no  sooner  did  the  thought  strike  him  than 
he  called  out  lustily — 

"Help!  help!"' 

The  shadow  instantly  disappeared,  as  if  he  who  cast  it  was  suddenly 
alarmed ;  presently  it  came  again  cautiously,  and  then  the  head  of  a 
young  man  appeared  round  the  corner  of  the  rock.  Jasper  instantly  re- 
cognised him  as  a  foolish  good-natured  youth — a  farmer's  son  who  lived 
in  the  vale  of  Grasmere  ;  he  therefore  mmieduitely  called  him  by  name, 
at  the  same  time  communicating  his  own. 

"  Jasper  Chough !"  cried  the  youth  ;  "  why,  lor !  how  came  you  here? 
Well,  to  be  sure  !" 

"  Don't  stand  wondering  and  staring  there,  but  come  and  release  me, 
my  good  fellow,"  cried  Jasper,  in  aw  eager  but  conciliating1  tone. 

"What!  be  ye  bound  there  ?  Well,  that  is  mortal  strange!"  ex- 
claimed he,  proceeding  at  once  to  unbind  Jasper.  '*  Why.  how  come  ye 
bound  here?"  he  inquired,  as  he  released  him. 

Jasper  was  no  sooner  free  than  he  leaped  to  his  feet,  uttered  a  loud 
laugh  of  exultation,  stretched  his  arms,  which  were  nearly  powerless 
from  being  bound  so  long  in  one  position,  and,  in  a  paroxysm  of  delight, 
shook  his  deliverer  heartily  by  the  hand.  The  youth  repeated  his  ques- 
tion, and  Jasper  replied — 

"  I'll  tell  you  by  and  bye.  I  have  not  been  so  glad  to  see  any  one  for 
many  a  day  as  I  am  you  now." 

"  That  I'll  wager,"  was  the  reply. 

"  It  was  a  lucky  chance  that  brought  you  so  high  up  the  mountain/' 
said  Jasper.  "  I  never  knew  you  were  so  ardent  a  sportsman  as  to  follow 
your  game  to  this  height,  and  across,  too,  the  most  unfrequented  and 
rugged  part  of  it." 
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"  Why,  you  see,"  returned  the  youth,  "  that  Miss  Flor — but  of  course 
you  know  all  about  the  queer  going  off  of  Miss  Florence  and  Master 
Frank,  your  brother,  which  has  made  such  goings  on  at  the  hall,  and 
you—" 

"  Has  not  Florence  returned  ?"  inquired  Jasper,  hastily. 
"  Why,  that's  a  matter  I  can't  exactly  say  much  about,  seeing  I  don't 
know,''  returned  the  youth  ;  "  but  I  rather  think  not." 
"  But  are  you  not  sure  ?"  demanded  Jasper. 

"  Why,  no;  because  when  I  first  heard  your  brother  and  the  young  lady 
were  missing,  I  learned  at  the  same  time  that  there  was  a  round  sum  of- 
fered for  any  news  of  'em,  so  I  started  off  in  search,  along  with  Harry 
Markham — you  know  Harry  Markham,  but  I  know  you  do,  for  he  told 
me  you  knocked  him  down  at  your  father's." 

"  Hum  !"  growled  Jasper,  with  a  short  laugh  ;  "  he  knows  me  too  ; 
he  will  be  less  ready,  in  future,  to  tell  lies." 

"  He  swears  it's  truth,"  said  the  youth,  "  and  calls  all  the  saints   in 

heaven  and  all  the  devils  in ,  the  other  place,  to  witness  that  he  will 

be  revenged  on  you  for  it.  Now,  I  know  Harry  Markham's  a  wild  des- 
perate fellow,  and  when  he  says  he'll  do  anything,  he'll  do  it ;  and  if  he 
says  he'll  be  revenged  upon  you,  he'll  be  revenged ;  so  you  take  my  ad- 
vice and  keep  out  of  his  way." 

"  Pshaw !"  cried  Jasper,  impatiently,  "  I  have  no  second  thought  to 
waste  on  such  a  shock-headed  cub ;  tell  me,  without  any  more  circumlo- 
cution, what  brought  you  up  here  ?" 

"  That  word  means  circumbendibus,  I  suppose,"  said  the  young  fellow, 
with  a  stupid  stare  at  Jasper. 

"  It  means  that  if  you  don't  at  once  answer  my  question,  without  telling 
me  anything  about  your  friends,  I'll  pitch  you  headlong  from  the  mouth 
of  the  cave  to  the  ridge  below,"  said  Jasper,  grinding  his  teeth. 

"  It  means  a  good  deal  in  a  little,  then,"  said  the  youth,  with  a  grin ; 
but  observing  a  slight  indication  on  the  part  of  Jasper,  to  do  much  to- 
wards putting  his  threat  into  execution,  he  continued,  hastily,  "  Why,  I'll 
tell  you  all  in  ten  words." 

"  In  six,  if  you  can,  and  more  than  a  dozen  if  you  dare  !"  answered 
Jasper,  sternly. 

"  Harry  Markham  returned  from  your  house,  said  they  wasn't  found, 
I  came  up  here  in  search,  found  out  this  spot  by  accident,  heard  your 
voice  calling  out,  came  in — you  know  the  rest,"  said  the  youth,  speaking 
rapidly,  endeavouring,  if  he  could  not  repeat  his  communication  in  a 
dozen  words,  to  utter  it  in  the  time. 
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"  Then  you  have  heard  nothing  from  the  Hall  since  Markham's  re- 
turn ?"  asked  Jasper,  anxiously. 

"  No,"  replied  the  youth  ;  "  not  a  word.'* 

"I  wish  you  had/' muttered  Jasper;  and  then  added,  "but  no  matter, 
I  must  take  my  chance  ;  tell  me,"  he  added,  speaking  loudly,  "and,  mark 
me,  no  evasion — is  Harry  Markham  near  this  spot  ?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  returned. 

"  Look  ye,  Mat  Meadows,"  said  Jasper,  speaking  with  strong  emphasis, 
"  I  "believe  you  have  no  desire  to  go  down  the  mountain  upon  your 
head  ?" 

"  None  in  life  !"  returned  Mat,  instantly. 

"  But  you  most  certainly  will,  if  I  discover  you  to  have  told  me  a  lie," 
exclaimed  Jasper  :  "  answer  me  truly,  as  you  wish  to  reach  home  in  a 
whole  skin,  did  he  accompany  you  hither  ?" 

"  No,  indeed,"  replied  Mat,  earnestly,  pressing  his  hands  together  ad- 
juringly.  "  When  he  told  me  about  you  knocking  him  down,  he  left  me 
and  I've  never  seen  him  since." 

"This  is  true  ?"  said  Jasper,  interrogatively. 

"  It  is,"  he  replied,  "as  I  am  here." 

"Very  well,  I  believe  you,"  returned  Jasper;  "  but  if  I  find  you  have 
told  me  a  lie,  woe  to  you — you  know  me  very  well,  you  have  not  to  learn 
that  if  I  promise  any  one  a  beating  I  am  scrupulous  in  not  breaking 
my  word. 

Perhaps  it  was  some  recollection  of  a  former  thrashing  which  made 
?,Iat  Meadows  put  his  hand  instinctively  to  his  shoulders,  and  give  an 
unequivocal  nod  of  assent,  and  say  readily,  "  Oh  yes,  I  know." 

"  Well,  if  Harry  Markham  should  be  prowling  about  mid  clog  my 
footsteps,  you  shall  pay  the  penalty  of  it.'' 

"  But  I  can't  help  his  following  you  if  by  accident  he  is  here,"  cried 
Mat,  in  a  tremulous  voice. 

*  "His  being  here  is  no  accident,  if  he  is  here,  and  you  shall  receive 
the  punishment  if  he  follows  me,  you  must  therefore  prevent  him.  One 
other  thing  I  have  to  demand  of  you,  which  is,  that  you  say  not  a  word 
to  a  soul  breathing  that  you  have  seen  me." 

"  But  suppose  somebody — your  father,  for  instance — should  ask  me  ?" 
inquired  Mat,  with  an  alarmed  countenance. 

"Well,  fool!  do  you  suppose  you  are  obliged  to  tell  everything  be- 
cause somebody  asks  you,''  said  Jasper,  with  a  bitter  sneer  ;  "whoever 
asks  you  about  me,  profess  entire  ignorance  ;  say,  too,  that  you  have  been 
anywhere  but  here  this  morning,  and,  to  every  interrogatory,  say  you 
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know  nothing.  If  you  do  not — if  you  tell  any  one  that  you  have  set 
eyes  on  me,  even  your  own  father  or  mother — or  whisper  it  to  yourself, 
so  that  it  reaches  other  ears  than  your  own,  I'll  try  the  depth  of  the 
lake  with  your  carcase.'' 

The  youth  shuddered,  and]  cowered  beneath  the  stern  glance  of 
Jasper. 

"I'll  not  breathe  a  word  to  a  living  creature  !''  he  murmured. 

"  Look  you  do  not,"  continued  Jasper  ;  "  nor  come  from  this  spot  to 
the  mouth  to  see  which  path  I  take  for  at  least  twenty  minutes  or  half 
an  hour  after  I  am  gone,  as  you  wish  to  avoid  the  effect  of  my  anger/' 

"I'll  do  all  that  you  wish  me  !"  exclaimed  Mat,  with  an  anxious 
glance  round  the  cave,  as  much  as  to  shew  that  he  thought  half  an  hour's 
sojourn  in  that  lonely  place  hy  himself  not  at  all  refreshing  ;  he  did  not, 
however,  dare  to  express  an  objection,  and  Jasper,  shaking  his  forefinger 
menacingly  at  him,  said,  after  taking  up  the  gun  to  which  his  late 
opponent  had  bound  his  arms — 

"  Remember,  Mat  Meadows,  that  if  in  thought  even  you  break  your 
promise  to  me,  I  will  most  positively  keep  mine  to  you." 

He  turned  to  quit  the  cave,  and  had  nearly  reached  the  mouth,  when 
Mat  called  to  him  ;  he  stopped,  and  returning,  said — 

"  What  now  ?'' 

"You  could  not  take  me  with  you,  could  you!"  exclaimed  Mat  in 
tones  very  much  like  entreaty.  Jasper  laughed  scornfully. 

"  Do  you  take  me  for  a  fool  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Oh,  no  !"  returned  Mat,  quickly  ;  "  not  at  all ;  but  if  you  would  let 
me  accompany  you  a  little  way — only  to  leave  the  place  together,  you 
taking  one  road  and  I  the  other,  you  have  no  idea  how  much  you  would 
oblige  me." 

"  Ihave  not  the  smallest  desire  to  know,''  uttered  Jasper,  with  a  frown ; 
and  adding,  "  Keep  where  you  are  and  do  what  I  have  bid  you,  or  beware 
of  me,"  he  walked  hastily  from  the  spot. 

Upon  reaching  the  outside  of  the  cave  he  looked  around  him  far  and 
near,  but  he  could  not  see  a  human  being ;  he  paused  a  few  minutes,  and 
looked  with  the  minutest  scrutiny  in  every  direction,  but  saw  no  living 
thing,  save  birds  wheeling  and  flying  about ;  he  then  commenced  his 
descent,  and  although  weak  from  long  fasting,  and  his  limbs  stiffened  by 
remaining  so  long  in  one  position,  he  accomplished  his  progress  with  a 
tolerable  speed.  His  object  was  to  gain  the  place  to  which  he  had  first 
borne  Florence  and  remain  there  until  night,  and  then  to  concoct  some  plan 
for  the  future,  which  he  would  immediately  put  into  operation.  As  he  ad- 
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vanced,  having  left  the  cave  some  two  hundred  yards  behind,  he  was 
startled  by  the  sudden  report  of  a  gun,  and  hearing  at  the  same  moment 
a  bullet  whiz  past  his  ear  so  close  as  to  almost  make  him  fancy  he  had 
been  struck,  he  gave  a  leap  in  the  first  moment  of  alarm,  and  the  next 
instant  turned  to  see  from  whence  it  came  ;  but  although  he  saw  the 
white  smoke  from  the  explosion  of  the  powder  rising  slowly  up,  he  could 
not  perceive  the  least  sign  of  the  person  who  had  discharged  the  gun. 
He  cursed  and  blasphemed  at  this  inability,  and  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment would  have  crouched  down  and  played  at  hide-and-seek  too  ;  but  a 
second  thought  urged  him  to  proceed,  as  he  deemed  it  the  wiser  plan  to 
gain  possession  of  a  retreat,  which  was  so  well  hidden  that  a  few  minutes* 
start  of  a  pursuer  would  enable  him  to  enter  it  without  its  being  discovered 
but  with  considerable  difficulty  where  he  had  taken  refuge ;  be  there- 
fore ran  on,  every  now  and  then  looking  over  his  shoulder  to  see  if  he 
was  followed,  but  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  gaining  the  secret  place  with- 
out perceiving  a  pursuer. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

4 '  By  your  gracious  patience 
I  will  a  round  unvarnished  tale  deliver, 
Of  my  whole  course." 

SHAKSPERE. 


FTER  John  Paul  made  the.  customary  obeisance  to 
the  Captain  on  entering  the  principal  cabin  of  the 
Wildfire,  he  stood  waiting  to  hear  the  purpose 
for  which  he  had  been  summoned.  The  Cap- 
tain seemed  at  a  loss  how  to  commence  a  series 
of  questions  which  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  put  to  John  Paul ;  he  hemmed  and  moved 
uneasily  upon  his  seat,  and  then  suddenly  said, 
'How's  the  wind?'* 
"  It  has  shifted  half  a  point !"  returned  John  Paul,  with  a  look  of  sur- 
prize, not  expecting  such  a  question. 

"  What  is  it  now  ?"  inquired  the  Captain. 
"  Sou  west  and  by  west/'  replied  Paul. 

"  Sit  down,  my  man,"  said  the  Captain,  motioning  him  to  a  seat. 
Paul  looked  at  the  Captain,  John  Andrew,  and  then  at  the  seat  he  was 
shewn,  and  could  easily  perceive  that  his  presence  had  been  required 
for  some  other  purpose  than  to  tell  in  what  quarter  the  wind  was  ;  how- 
ever, he  appeared  to  take  no  notice,  but  seated  himself  and  looked  to- 
wards the  Captain  with  an  air  of  respect  which  is  nowhere  shewn  from 
an  inferior  in  station  to  a  superior  so  much  as  on  board  a  king's  ship. 
There  was  a  pause  for  half  a  minute,  and  then  the  Captain  asked  Paul  to 
take  a  glass  of  grog,  to  which  he  proffered  not  the  slightest  objection  ; 
the  Captain  gave  it  to  him,  and  he  drank  it.  When  he  returned  the 
glass  to  the  table,  the  Captain  said — 

"  Has  any  report  of  the  chase  heaving  in  sight  been  made  from  the 
tops  ?" 

"No,  Sir/*  replied  Paul ;  "the  horizon  is  clear;  she  has  shewn  us  a 
clean  pair  of  heels,  and  is,  I  dare  say,  by  this  time  safely  moored  in  one 
of  the  creeks  hereaway,  and  it  strikes  me  that  we  must  have  something 
more  than  spectacles  to  find  her.'* 

"  I  believe  you're  right,  Paul,*'  replied  the  Captain  ;    "we  will  stand 
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on  for  a  few  hours  longer,  and  then  if  we  do  not  overhaul  her,  we  will 
about  ship  and  make  for  the  old  country." 

"  The  hands  will  be  glad  to  hear  it,  Sir,"  responded  Paul. 

"Well,  I  think  it  very  likely  they  will  hear  it  before  long-,"  said  the 
Captain  ;  and  then,  giving  a  slight  cough,  he  continued — 

"  You  are  a  smart  man,  Paul." 

The  young  seaman  bowed. 

"I  know  the  trim  of  a  man  the  moment  I  set  eyes  upon  him,"  he 
went  on.  "  I  was  pleased  with  you  as  soon  as  I  saw  you;  your  conduct 
while  you  have  been  in  my  ship  has  justified  my  first  impression,  and  I 
shall  make  it  my  duty,  when  a  vacancy  occurs,  to  shew  you  my  esteem  by 
bestowing  it  upon  you." 

Paul  bowed  again,  but  made  no  reply.     The  Captain  proceeded — 

"  You  are  a  pressed  man,  I  think?" 

Paul  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  then  the  Captain,  clearing  his 
throat,  with  a  desperate  determination  to  come  to  the  point  at  once, 
said — 

*'  I  should  be  glad  to  know  a  little  of  your  history ;  but  I  do. not  wish  you 
to  tell  me  if  you  have  any  desire  to  conceal  it.  I  do  not  ask  you  as  your 
Captain,  but  as  one  who  feels  an  interest  in  you.  You  can  therefore 
do  as  you  please  in  the  relation.  I  do  not  utter  this  wish  as  a  command, 
but  as  a  request — simply  that  I  should  like  to  know  something  of  one 
who  has  proved  himself  a  good  and  an  intelligent  suborainate  in  my 
vessel." 

John  Paul  thought  the  speech  and  request  rather  strange  ;  but,  at  a 
loss  to  understand  the  drift,  he  could  not  see  a  motive  to  decline  com- 
plying with  it  or  feel  offended,  because  it  was  couched  in  such-  courteous 
terms ;  he  therefore,  after  a  little  hesitation,  said — 

"  1  am  afraid  there  is  very  little  in  my  history  to  interest  you,  Sir,  but 
such  as  it  is,  you  are  welcome  to  it." 

The  Captain  thanked  him,  and  desired  him  to  proceed. 

"  I  am  the  fifth  child  of  seven,"  he  commenced.  "I  was' born  in 
Scotland,  at  Arbigland  in  Kirkcudbright.  My  father  was  head  gardener 
to  a  gentleman  of  great  property  there,  which  stood  near  the  sea  coast. 
As  a  child,  I  was  extremely  fond  of  the  sea.  I  was  never  happy  but  when 
bathing  in  it  or  making  little  boats  to  sail  upon  it,  and  many  an  hour 
stolen  from  school — and  which,  when  discovered,  was  repaid  by  repeated 
applications  of  birch — was  passed  in  rambling  by  the  sea-side.  It  was  in  vain 
that  my  master  flogged  me,  my  father  threatened  me,  my  mother  ex- 
horted me,  and  even  the  minister,  whose  frown  was  death,  spoke  to  me ; 
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they  could  not  keop  me  from  it.  I  loved  the  sea ;  it  seemed  to  me  to 
stretch  out  its  wide  arms  with  joy  to  receive  me  when  I  approached  it, 
and  to  moan  for  me  when  I  was  away,  pent  up  in  school  or  at  home.  All 
the  day  it  was  in  my  sight  or  thoughts,  and  at  night  it  was  the  constant 
subject  of  my  dreams.  I  never  came  across  a  book  that  had  a  word  about 
the  sea  in  it  which  I  did  not  devour  with  the  greatest  avidity ;  every  endea- 


vour to  coerce  me  to  a  different  way  of  thinking  failed.  I  grew  sullen  and 
gloomy.  I  would  keep  away  for  days,  wandering  among  the  coves  and  inlets 
with  which  the  coast  abounded ;  and  although  I  knew  the  consequences 
of  this  wayward  conduct  were  sound  and  severe  beatings,  it  had  not  the 
effect  of  curing  or  checking  me.  At  length,  by  the  advice  of  friends,  my 
father  determined  to  send  me  to  sea,  trusting  that  short  voyages  in  a  coal 
brig  would  work  a  complete  change  in  my  opinions.  He  communicated 
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his  intentions  to  me,  and  I  confess  I  heard  them  with  no  little  delight  ; 
and,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  by  my  own  desire,  and  with  great  reluctance 
on  the  part  of  my  father,  I  was  bound  apprentice  to  Mr.  Younger,  a  large 
ship-owner  atWhitehaven,  and  eagerly  commenced  my  duties.  My  first  trip 
was  made  across  the  Solway  Firth  ;   but,  before  I  had  reached  the  end  of 
the  voyage,  I  began  to  think  my  father  had  not  been  altogether  to  blame- 
in  attempting  to  keep  me  from  following  the  sea  as  a  profession.     I  was 
knocked  about,  as  all  boys  are,  but  not  having  been  used  to  the  rigid  dis- 
cipline of  a  vessel,  I  struck  again  when  struck,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining 
twice  the  punishments  and  hardships  which  I  should  otherwise  have 
had.     But  I  resolved  not  to  suffer  the  hard  treatment  to  subdue  me  ;  I 
soon  got  to  learn  what  were  the  duties  I  was  expected  to  perform ;  and 
a  sturdy  spirit,  one  that  would  not  he  beat  down,  enabled  me  to  accom- 
plish them  with  the  promptitude  and  correctness  <jf  the  oldest  hands  in 
the  vessel.    I  made  two  or  three  voyages  under  these  disheartening  cir- 
cumstances, when  it  happened  to  come  to  the  owner's  ears  that  I  could 
do  the  duty  of    an  able  seaman  ;  he  immediately  put  me  into  a  vessel 
which  he  sent  across  the  Atlantic  to  Virginia,  where  a  brother  of  mine 
was   settled  upon  the  Rappahannoc.     The  vessel  to  which  I  had  been 
drafted  was   a  new  one,   and  in  every  respect  well  found  ;  she  had  a 
small  but  good  crew,  a  kind  captain,  one  who  was   as  intelligent  and 
well-informed  as  he  was  well-disposed  :  to  his  good  nature  and  con- 
sideration I  am  much  beholden.      The  change  from  the  collier  to   a 
merchant  brig,  I  found  very  great ;  the  weather  was  fine,   the    duties 
light   and  easily  performed,  and  my  situation  altogether  was  so  much 
improved,  that  the  strong  love  for  a   seaman's  life,   which  the  hard 
labour  and  drudgery  in  the  coal  brig  had  nearly  driven  out  of  me,  re- 
turned with" fresh  vigour,  and  I  think  I  may  with  truth  say  I  was  never 
happier  in  my  life  than  in  that  trip  across  the  Atlantic.     The  chief  mate 
an  elderly  man,  was  a  thorough  seaman,  and  from  him  I  learned  every- 
thing it  is"_requisite  for  a  blue  jacket  to  know  :  he  found  me  an  eager, 
and,  I  believe,  an  apt  pupil,  and  took  a  pleasure  in  bestowing  upon  me 
the  knowledge  which,  through  a  long  and  hard  life,  he  had  acquired. 
I  took  great  delight  in  navigation,  and  as  he  was  well  grounded  in  the 
science,  and  had  a  happy  mode  of   communicating  his   knowledge,  J 
soon  became  master  of  it  theoretically,  and  since  that  period,  I  believe, 
practically." 

"  You  have  had  a  good  school  education,  too,  to  hear  you  talk,"  in- 
terrupted the  Captain  ;  "  your  language  is  not  that  of  a  foremast  man." 

"  In  the  forecastle,  Sir,  I  speak  the  lingo  of  my  messmates/'    re- 
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plied  Paul,  with  a  slight  smile  ;  "in  the  cabin  I  fit  my  speech  to  the 
station  of  those  in  whose  presence  I  stand ;  but  at  home,  my  father  was 
particular  with  his  children,  and  restricted  any  improprieties  of  speech  ; 
my  mother  was  a  very  well-educated  woman ;  I  was  a  favourite  with 
her,  and  received  more  instruction  from  her  than  ever  I  did  from  my 
schoolmaster,  although  he  seconded  his  lessons  with  the  application  of 
the  rod  ;  he  was  a  harsh  man,  a  stern  repulsive  man,  one  totally  un- 
fitted in  temper  to  bring  up  young  people;  his  motto  undoubtedly 
was,  that  '  to  spare  the  rod  was  to  spoil  the  child,'  and  to  do  him  so 
far  justice,  he  carried  out  the  proverb  to  the  letter ;  I  have  much 
stubbornness  of  temper  to  thank  him  for ;  had  he  been  less  severe  I 
should  have  been  less  obstinate :  but  that  has  nought  to  do  with  my 
history.  After  a  pleasant  passage,  the  weather  being  moderate,  we 
made  our  port.  I  went  direct  to  my  brother's  dwelling  ;  he  is  a  planter, 
and  has  a  pleasant  estate  upon  the  Rappahannoc.  The  chief  mate  ac- 
companied me ;  he  took  ill,  and  remained  so  for  some  time  ;  I  stopped 
with  him  instead  of  returning  to  my  vessel,  and  profited  by  his  lessons 
considerably,  until,  poor  old  man,  he  died  ;  he  had  neither  kith  nor  kin- 
in  the  world,  and  he  had  taken  a  love  for  me  as  if  I  was  his  son  ;  he  died 
in  my  arms  and  was  buried  on  the  banks  of  the  river." 

Paul  hastily  brushed  his  eyelid,  as  if  to  disturb  a  tear  which  memory 
had  brought  there,  and  his  voice  sunk  at  the  moment,  but  he  instantly 
roused  himself,  and  proceeded  in  a  clear  voice. 

"  The  brig  in  which  I  had  come  out  had  by  this  time  made  her  second 
trip  across,  and  was  about  to  return  again  to  Whitehaven  :  I  had  made 
such  progress  in  my  studies,  that  I  was  made  third  mate,  and  in  that 
capacity  returned  home.  I  then  went  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies  as 
third  mate  in  a  slaver,  but  it  was  a  trade  I  found  did  not  suit  me,  and 
upon  my  return  I  tried  to  get  into  another  vessel ;  but  the  owners  had 
too  good  an  opinion  of  my  services,  and  made  me  first  mate  of  a 
beautifully  built  vessel,  which  also  was  engaged  in  the  slave  trade  ;  I 
made  my  voyage  out  in  her,  and  while  at  Porto  Rico,  I  determined  in 
disgust  to  quit  and  come  home  in  another  vessel,  when  you  being  short 
of  hands,  and  there  not  being  any  to  be  had  in  the  port  without  im- 
pressment, it  was  my  lot  to  be  among  the  pressed  :  and  there,  Sir,  you 
have  all  my  story,  for  you  know  everything  with  which  I  am  connected 
since  joining  your  ship." 

The  Captain  couglied,  and  moved  a  little  restlessly  in  his  chair,  as  if 
he  had  not  obtained  the  information  he  desired.  After  being  silent  a 
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little  while,  as  if  boxing  about  for  some  fashion  in  which  to  shape  the 
questions  he  intended  to  put  to  Paul,  he  said — 

"  I  could  see  you  were  no  common  man — hem — I  say,  as  soon  as  I 
saw  you  I  was  sure  I  had  a  good  hand  in  my  ship.  How  old  are 
you  ?'' 

"  I  am  just  turned  twenty,  Sir,"  he  replied. 

"  You  look  a  little  older — hem  !  You  have  no  rea&on  to  be  ashamed 
of  your  face  ;  it  is  open  and  frank.  Your  face  has  been  your  friend, 
I  have  no  doubt,  with  the  lasses,  eh  ?" 

"  Sir!''  exclaimed  Paul,  a  little  haughtily. 

The  Captain  coughed,  took  up  his  glass  of  wine,  and  raising  it  level 
with  his  eye,  intently  regarded  it  for  a  minute  and  then  drank  it  off;  it 
scarcely,  however,  covered  the  confusion  which  the  monosyllabic  Paul 
had  used  created.  He  was  a  stern  man  in  his  station,  and  preserved 
that  immeasurable  distance  between  the  Captain  and  the  common  man 
when  in  the  exercise  of  his  duties,  which  elevated  him  almost  to  a  deity, 
while  the  sailor  was  lowered  to  the  humblest  slave  ;  but  as  this  is  neces- 
sary to  preserve  strict  discipline,  it  is  not  regarded  as  a  hardship.  His 
present  position,  however,  was  new  to  him,  and  he  was  enough  of  a 
gentleman  to  feel  that  the  questions  he  was  about  to  put  to  John  Paul 
bordered  on  what  might  be  deemed  impertinent  curiosity.  He  had  all 
his  life  been  used  to  the  utterance  of  direct  commands,  and  was  unac- 
quainted with  the  art  of  conducting  a  conversation  in  such  a  manner 
that  he  might  draw  out  any  required  information  without  appearing 
distinctly  to  request  it,  and  his  efforts  at  present  seemed  not  the  best 
calculated  to  accomplish  this  feat.  He  had  received  one  check,  but 
he  resolved  to  try  again,  and  after  clearing  his  throat,  he  said — 

"  What  I  meant  to  observe  was,  that  when  in  port  your  appearance 
made  you  many  friends  among  those  who  are  apt  to  judge  with  their 
eyes  rather  than  their  reason,  as  the  smart  performance  of  your  duties 
did  on  board  ship.  But  to  come  to  the  point  at  once,  for  I  am  no  hand 
at  beating  to  windward,  there  is  a  young  lady  on  board,  rescued  along 
with  thjs  man  from  a  wreck,  as  you  know,  for  you  were  one  of  the 
hands  who  brought  her  on  board ;  1  understand  she  is  not  unknown  to 
you,  and  I  have  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  she  is  not  exactly  a  stranger,  as 
regards  family,  to  me,  although  personally  I  know  her  not.  If  she  is 
the  person  I  suspect  her  to  be,  it  will  have  a  material  effect  in  shortening 
our  voyage,  for  I  should  instantly  bear  away  for  England.  I  ask  you, 
therefore,  as  Andrew  here  tells  me  you  know  her  well,  what  her  real 
name  is ;  she  gave  it  to  this  man  as  Alice  Manners,  but  that  is  not  the 
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name  by  which  I  can  recognise  her.  Understand  me,  Paul,  I  ask  you 
this  out  of  no  impertinent  motive,  but  in  order  to  set  at  rest  my  doubts 
upon  the  subject.'1 

Paul's  face,  as  the  Captain  proceeded,  had  grown  a  complete  scarlet, 
he  seemed  horribly  confused,  and  when  the  Captain  paused,  he 
stammered  out  something  which  was  scarce  audible  ;  the  Captain  looked 
at  his  evident  embarrassment  with  some  little  surprise,  and  said,  almost 
unconsciously — 

"  What  ails  thee,  Paul  ? — you  know  the  young  lady,  do  you  not  ?" 

"  I  do,"  replied  Paul,  trying  hard  to  recover  himself. 

"  Do  you  know  her  as  Alice  Manners  ?"  asked  the  Captain. 

Paul  was  silent ;  the  Captain  waited  a  moment,  and  then  proceeded— 

"  Why  do  you  hesitate  ?"  he  inquired  ;  "  is  there  any  reason  that  you 
should  desire  to  conceal  it  ?" 

Paul  made  no  reply;  the  Captain's  brow  lowered  and  reddened. 

"  I  have  told  you,"  he  said,  "  it  was  to  gratify  no  idle  curiosity  which 
made  me  put  the  questions  to  you  ;  but  as  my  movements  must  be  guided 
by  my  knowledge  respecting  her,  it  is  important  I  should  know.  She  is 
herself  in  too  weak  a  condition  yet  to  be  spoken  to  upon  the  subject,  or  I 
should  have  spared  you  and  myself  this  trouble.'* 

It  was  with  some  haughtiness,  which  he  did  not  strive  to  conceal, 
that  he  uttered  this  speech  ;  and  when  he  concluded,  Paul,  who  felt  it 
deeply,  was  disposed  to  treat  it  in  the  same  manner,  but  that  habitual 
deference  to  him  as  his  superior  made  him  keep  down  his  feeling  of  pride, 
and  he  made  answer  to  it  by  saying — 

"  I  am  quite  ready  to  give  you  the  information  you  require,  Sir,  but 
that  I  conceive  the  young  lady  has  some  powerful  motive  for  concealing 
her  name,  and  feel  it  would  ill  become  me,  as  one  whom  she  looks  on  as 
a  friend,  to  betray  what  it  seems  she  wishes  to  keep  secret." 

"  A  friend  !"  repeated  the  Captain,  in  evident  surprise,  "  a  friend  !" 

"  Ay  !  Sir,  a  friend,"  repeated  Paul,  proudly  ;  "an  humble  one,  perhaps, 
but  still  a  friend.." 

On  the  impulse  the  Captain  would  have  asked  his  pardon,  but  he 
checked  himself,  and  said,  hastily — 

"  You  will  not,  therefore,  satisfy  me  unless  you  have  her  consent  to 
reveal  it  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  Paul,  with  a  bow. 

"I  could  command  it/' said  the  Captain,  eyeing  him  steadfastly. 

Paul  threw  up  his  head  haughtily,  and  his  chest  swelled,  as  he  replied, 
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"  You  could  put  me  in  irons,  Sir,  you  could  run  me  up  to  the  yard -arm, 
but  you  could  not  make  me  speak  what  I  had  resolved  not  to  utter." 

"You  speak  boldly  to  your  Captain,"  he  said,  drily. 

"  I  would  say  the  same  to  my  king,  were  I  in  the  same  situation  with 
him,  in  regard  to  this  affair,  as  I  am  to  you." 

The  Captain  had  some  such  thought  too  ;  he  paused  a  little  while,  re- 
garding Paul  with  a  firm  and  scrutinizing  glance,  which  he  returned 
without  wagging  an  eyelid.  John  Andrew,  who  had  all  this  while  been 
seated  without  uttering  a  word,  looking  from  one  to  the  other,  occasionally 
draining  his  glass  by  way  of  hinting  that  he  should  by  no  means  be  dis- 
gusted if  another  glass  was  offered  him,  but  which  failed  to  produce  the 
desired  effect,  inasmuch  as  the  Captain  did  not  see  him,  now  chimed  into 
the  conversation,  to  the  relief  of  both. 

"  Whatever  the  young  lady's  name  may  be,"  he  said,  "  I've  only  to  say 
that  she  told  it  me  in  a  quiet,  nat'ral  sort  of  way  enough,  not  a  bit  as  if 
she  was  hoisting  false  colours  ;  I'll  tell  you  how  it  was  that  she  told  it 
me.  You  see  when  we  were  on  the  rock,  and  sitting  there  watching  the 
moon  and  stars,  and  talking  about  home  and  friends  as  was  there,  one 
word  brought  about  another  ;  I  got  speaking  of  a  sort  of  a  friend — a  kind 
of  an  acquaintance,  your  honour — a  young  woman  that  I  had  got  alongside 
of  when  I  was  last  at  home,  down  in  Westmoreland,  and  I  was  asking  her 
whether  she  didn't  think  Martha  a  pretty  name  for  a  lass  that  loved  a 
sailor — no,  no,  your  honour,  I  don't  mean  that — I  mean  that  it  v.v.a  a 
good  name  for  a  little  craft  that  has  as  clean  a  run — " 

"  What  has  this  to  do  with  the  young  lady's  name  ?"  inquired  the 
Captain,  abruptly. 

"  Only  this,  your  honour.  She  told  me  she  liked  the  name  ;  it  was  a 
good  quiet  name,  and  was  likely  to  belong  to  a  good  and  quiet  girl,  and 
then  I  all  of  a  sudden  asked  her  her  name.  Alice,  says  she  ;  my  name  is 
Alice,  says  she,  just  in  that  way,  your  honour,  as  sweet  and  soft  as  the 
breezes  on  the  line.  My  name,  says  she,  is  Alice  Manners,  and  there 
didn't  seem  any  false  sailing  in  that,  your  honour  ;  and  if  her  name  is  not 
Alice  Manners,  she  has  the  prettiest  way  of  telling  a  howdacious  taradiddle 
of  any  one  I've  come  athwart  on  since  on  blue  water  I've  been,  that's  all." 

''You  will  have  no  objection,  if  I  guess  the  name,  to  tell  me  if  I  am 
right,  I  suppose  ?"  said  the  Captain,  turning  to  Paul  immediately  John 
Andrew  had  finished.  "  You  will  not  be  compromising  your  faithfulness 
or  honour." 

Paul  hesitated ;  the  Captain,  who  felt  almost  angry  at  his  reluctance 
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to  speak,  was  about  to  make  some  sharp  remark,  but  he  checked  himself, 
and  laughing,  said  to  him,  with  an  appearance  of  good  humour — 

"  You  were  correct  in  saying  that  your  schoolmaster  beat  obstinacy 
into  you.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  he  had  spared  the  rod  a  little 
he  would  not  have  spoilt  you  at  least.  I  am  afraid  you  think  my  anxiety  „ 
to  learn  this  young  lady's  right  name  is  dictated  by  a  feeling  of  unfriend- 
liness to  her,  but  if  you  hold  such  an  opinion  you  are  grievously  mistaken. 
I  have  little  or  no  doubt  that  she  is  the  person  of  whom  I  am  in  search." 

"  In  search  ?"  interrupted  John  Paul. 

"  Ay  !  in  search,"  repeated  the  Captain  ;  "  the  story  of  my  friend  here 
and  you  tallies  with  some  information  respecting  her  which  I  have  re- 
ceived, and  there  needs  but  her  name  to  confirm  it  all,  and  that  is — " 

He  rose  from  his  chair  and  whispered  in  Paul's  ear.  Immediately  the 
latter  heard  him,  a  change  came  over  his  features,  his  eyes  dropped,  and 
he  said  in  a  low  tone — 

"  You  are  right." 

"  Then  for  England,  ho  V9  exclaimed  the  Captain.  "  And  now  I  will 
explain  to  you  how  far  my  movements  were  connected  with  her.  When 
in  Porto  Rico  lately,  I  met  with  the  father  of  this  young  lady,  whom  I 
have  known  for  many  years';  in  truth  we  were  schoolfellows.  We  had 
been  separated  for  several  years,  and  it  was  with  some  pleasure  I  recog- 
nised him  one  morning  as  I  walked  through  the  town.  I  stopped  him 
and  spoke  to  him ;  he  shook  me  heartily  by  the  hand,  and  then  suddenly 
burst  into  tears — he  was  like  a  man  distracted ;  he  told  me  he  had 
shipped  his  daughter  to  England  by  a  merchant  vessel,  and  intelligence 
had  been  brought  by  a  brig  that  she  had  been  captured  by  pirates.  The 
people  on  board  the^rig  had  witnessed  it,  but  being  short  of  hands 
they  were  afraid  to  render  assistance,  and  made  sail  upon  their  ship,  for 
fear  of  being  themselves  served  in  a  like  manner.  My  term  of  service 
here  had  not  exactly  expired,  and  I  promised  him  I  would  cruise  in 
every  direction  with  the  endeavour  of  overhauling  the  pirate,  and  with 
many  thanks  from  him  we  parted  ;  he  told  me  he  was  about  to  sail  for 
England,  and  if  I  met  with  his  child,  which  he  much  feared  I  should 
not,  I  was  to  convey  her  to  England ;  at  the  same  time  he  purposed 
leaving  a  large  reward  at  Porto  Rico  for  any  one  who  could  gain  tidings 
of  her,  and  would  forward  it  to  him." 

"I  heard  nothing  of  this,"  said  Paul,  with  a  mystified  air. 

"  No,"  replied  the  Captain,  "you  were  pressed  previous  to  the  arrival 
of  the  intelligence,  and  were  not  suffered  to  go  on  shore.  It  was  my 
belief  that  a  pirate  I  was  on  the  look-out  for  had  done  this  deed ;  and 
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as  I  shrewdly  suspected  where  he  was  hovering,  I  made  for  the  place, 
and  found  my  gentleman  there,  sure  enough.  We  gave  him  chase  as 
you  remember,  but  he  gave  us  the  slip  in  the  night.  1  believed  that 
the  maiden  was  on  board  or  had  been  captured  and  subjected  to  a 
horrible  fate  by  the  damned  dogs,  and  I  swore  if  I  overhauled  them,  and 
found  it  to  be  the  case,  I'd  run  up  every  one  of  them  to  the  yard-arm. 
When  again  the  rascal  hove  in  sight,  I  chased  him  while  a  rag  would 
hold,  but  he  has  again  slipped  through  my  fingers  ;  it  is,  however,  of  little 
consequence  :  since  my  principal  object  is  gained,  and  the  knaves  have 
been  wrongly  suspected,  why,  let  them  g-o  for  a  little  while — Ned  Stan- 
more  in  the  Andromache  will  get  the  weather-gage  of  them  ere  long. 
And  now,  Paul,  I  have  one  more  question  to  ask,  or  if  you  like  it  better, 
four  or  five  in  one.  I  wish  to  know,  as  you  call  yourself  a  friend  of 
Miss — Alice  Manners,"  he  added,  hastily,  after  pausing  at  the  word 
Miss;  "in  what  degree  of  relationship  your  friendship  is,  and  how  you 
became  friends  at  all — where  you  met,  and  whether  you  met  often  ?'' 

"  If,  Sir,  a  refusal  on  my  part  to  comply  with  your  request,''  said 
Paul,  firmly,  "  would  not  be  construed  into  some  motive  which  might 
compromise  the  honour  of  the  young  lady  in  question,  I  should  beg  to 
be  allowed  to  decline  answering  ;  but  as  all  appearance  of  mystery  and 
concealment  bears  with  it  a  suspicion  that  there  is  something  of  which 
to  be  ashamed,  I  shall  not  for  the  sake  of  the  lady  hesitate  in  relating  to 
you  enough  to  satisfy  you  and  remove  her  above  any  erroneous  opinion 
which  you  might  otherwise  form." 

"  Such  a  proceeding  is  no  less  straightforward  than  manly,  and  no 
more  than  I  expected  from  you,"  observed  the  Captain. 

Paul  bowed,  and  then  paused  a  moment  a*  though  to  collect  his 
thoughts  ;  then  casting  aside  the  air  of  incertitude  which  his  brow  wore, 
and  speaking  in  a  clear  firm  tone,  he  commenced — 

"  It  is  about  three  years  since,"  he  said,  "  that  I  returned  to  White- 
haven,  third  mate  in  a  slaver.  I  went  to  visit  my  friends,  and  whilst 
staying  at  home  I  received  an  invitation  from  a  friend  to  accompany  him 
and  his  wife  to  visit  the  lakes.  I  accepted  it,  and  a  very  pleasant  tour 
we  had.  On  the  morning  we  were  viewing  Loch  Lomond,  I  observed  a 
small  boat  which,  with  a  square  sail  hoisted,  was  sailing  slowly  over  the; 
bosom  of  the  water,  which  lay  as  calm  and  still  as  though  it  were  a  sheet 
of  glass ;  as  I  stood  gazing,  it  struck  me  that  there  was  some  confusion 
on  board  the  boat,  and  I  fancied  I  heard  a  shout.  I  looked  intently  and 
saw  a  gentleman  who  appeared  to  have  the  management  of  it,  toss  out  a 
pair  of  oars  :md  rommcnrc  r^ing  lustily  :  suddenly  he  cen^rd  and 
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started  up  in  the  boat,  and  shouted  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  His  cries 
were  accompanied  by  the  shrill  screams  of  a  female,  and  another  glance 
told  me  the  cause  of  all  this  was  the  settling  down  of  the  boat,  which, 
as  I  afterwards  found,  had  sprung  a  leak  and  was  filling  fast.  I  cast  my 
eyes  rapidly  along  the  shore,  and  perceived  that  fortunately  a  small  skiff 


was  close  at  hand  fastened  to  a  short  stump  ;  to  cast  it  adrift,  spring  in 
it,  and  pull  with  all  my  strength  towards  them,  occupied  me  but  a  short 
space  of  time,  but  they  were  a  considerable  distance  from  me,  and  be- 
fore I  could  get  near  them  the  boat  went  dowa,  I  never  made  a  boat 
pass  through  water  as  I  did  the  one  T  urged  on  then  with  my  utmost 
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strength  :  at  last  I  came  up  with  the  gentleman  who  had  clung  to  one 
of  the  oars,  and  pulled  him  into  the  boat ;  the  lady  was  missing,  I  could 
see  her  no  where — but  I  threw  off  my  jacket,  plunged  in  and  dived  down 
in  search  of  her.     The  water  was  very  clear,  and  I  caught  a  glimpse  of 
her  rising — I  seized  her,  and  with  much  difficulty  succeeded  in  getting 
her  into  the  boat,  and  then  made  for  the  shore  with  as  much  speed  as 
I  had  left  it.     With  the  aid  of  my  friend,  and  one   or  two  others 
whom  their  cries  had  summoned,  we  bore  the  lady  and  the  gentleman 
to  a  neighbouring  cottage,  and  after  using  every  remedy  for  an  hour,  at 
least,  to  restore  them,  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  them  open  their 
eyes  and  hearing  them  speak ;    conveyances  were  procured,  and  they 
were  taken  to  their  dwelling,  one  which  I  afterwards  found  was  at  some 
distance,     A  fortnight  after  this  had  occurred,  I  received  an  invitation 
to  spend  a  week  with  the  gentleman  and  the  young  lady  whom  I  had 
saved  from  a  watery  grave.  I  felt  too  much  interest  in  both  not  to  accept  it, 
and  accordingly  I  went.  As  you  have  doubtless  guessed,  the  young  lady 
was  Miss  Alice  Manners,  the  gentleman  her  father,  and  your  friend.     I 
was  very  warmly  welcomed.     I  received  from  both  the  highest   pro- 
testations of  gratitude,  and  the  most  evident  proofs  that  they   really 
felt  all  they  professed.     My  stay  was  prolonged  from   a  week  to  two 
months,  and  then  an  accident  which  I  am  not  at  liberty  to   mention 
caused  my  departure.     Some  time  after  this,  I  made  several  trips  to 
Spain.3' 

"  To  Spain  !"  echoed  the  Captain. 
"  Even  so  !"  replied  Paul ;   "  you  seem  surprised." 
"  You  did  not  mention  this  in  your  narration  of  your  history,''  said 
the  Captain. 

"  Neither  did  I  the  events  I  am  now  relating,"  replied  Paul  drily, 
and  then,  as  if  checking  what  he  felt  might  be  deemed  too  great  a  free- 
dom of  speech,  he  continued  quickly,  "  I  thought  it  of  no  moment,  so 
did  not  mention  it.  My  destination  was  Lisbon — some  circumstances 
led  me  into  the  interior  to  an  old  fashioned  chateau,  and  by  accident  I 
again  encountered  the  lady.  I  had  several  interviews  with  her,  but  her 
father  had  thought  fit  to  quarrel  with  me  for  a  matter  I  could  not  avoid, 
so  God  judge  me,  and  sternly  forbid  me  ever  to  enter  his  presence  again. 
As  I  found  that  Alice  was  likely  to  suffer  harshness  from  him  if  I  refused 
to  obey  him,  I  resolved  never  to  be  the  cause  of  a  pang  to  her,  and 
quitted,  as  I  believed,  never  again  to  see  her.  I  have  told  you  I  went 
from  Whitehaven  to  Porto  Rico  as  first  mate  in  a  slaver  ;  while  there, 
certainly  to  my  astonishment,  I  met  once  again  with  Alice.  I  found  tha 
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her  father  had  suddenly  brought  her  from  Lisbon  to  the  West  Indies, 
upon  a  visit  to  some  plantations  which  he  possessed  there ;  it  was  not 
long  ere  I  encountered  him — he  appeared  thunderstruck  on  meeting  me 
— had  I  been  the  most  frightful  spectre,  he  could  not  have  shewn  more 
surprise  on  seeing  me,  and  when  he  recovered  a  little,  it  was  to  heap  upon 
me  every  term  of  abuse,  every  vile  reproach,  and,  in  truth,  language 
which  I  would  have  borne  from  no  other  man  on  earth — language 
which  I  call  heaven  to  witness  I  was  wholly  undeserving  of ;  but  that  he 
was  her  father  I  would  have  felled  him  to  the  earth,  but  I  restrained 
myself.  How  I  mastered  my  indignation  I  do  not  know — I  know  only, 
that  I  did  respect  him  for  her  sake,  and  would  have  done  had  he  even 
struck  me,  which  in  his  rage  he  would,  but  that  the  fear  of  something 
withheld  him.  A  few  hours  after  this  I  was  pressed  on  board  your  ves- 
sel, and  never  saw  the  lady  until  she  was  brought  on  board  the  Wildfire 
from  the  wreck." 

' '  It  is  certainly  a  singular  affair,"  muttered  the  Captain,  when  Paul 
had  finished.  "  In  what  manner  could  you  have  aroused  the  old  gentle- 
man's anger,  that  he  should  be  so  furious  against  you  after  you  had 
saved  his  life  ?»' 

"  I  interfered  with  a  favourite  project  he  had  formed/  said  Paul 
evasively:  "  I  cannot  disclose  more." 

"  So  then,"  said  John  Andrew,  after  performing  a  long  whistle, 
"  you,  then,  are  the  friend  she's  got  down  in  her  log  that  all  the 
scrimmage  has  been  about  to  make  her  wipe  off." 
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Andrew's  speech  seemed  to  have  an  extraordinary  effect  upon 
the  Captain,  for  he  suddenly  struck  the  table  with  great  force,  and 
said — 

"  I  see  it  all — I  see  it  all ;  the  old  gentleman  does  not  see  with  the 
young  ladies  eyes,  and  therefore  holds  quite  an  opposite  opinion  to  her 
respecting  your  merits.  Well,  whatever  is  to  be  the  result  of  all  this 
time  will  show;  however,  Paul,  understand  this,  and  understand  it  as  a 
command,  that  while  the  young  lady  is  aboard  this  ship  I  shall  consider 
her  as  peculiarly  under  my  protection,  and  shall  expect  you  will  not 
seek  to  hold  communication  or  converse  with  her  while  she  remains 
here." 

Paul  bowed  his  head  as  if  in  obedience  to  his  words,  but  it  might 
have  been  seen  that  his  heart  was  full ;  the  Captain  saw  it,  and  laying 
his  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  he  said,  in  a  kind  but  low  tone, 

"  My  position  is  an  awkward  and  a  delicate  one ;  I  have  a  duty  to 
perform,  and  it  must  be  done ;  you  must  not  judge  harshly  of  me  if  you 
are  a  sufferer  by  it,  for  were  you  in  my  place  you  would  act  as  I  feel 
bound  to  dp." 

"  I  acknowledge  your  justice,  Sir/5  said  Paul  respectfully  ;  "  and  your 
kindness,"  he  added  warmly.  "  You  shall  be  obeyed  strictly." 

"  Enough !"  returned  the  Captain  ;  then  turning  to  John  Andrew, 
he  said,  "  Accompany  Paul  forward — when  you  are  strong  enough,  you 
can  do  the  duty  of  the  topman  who  was  lost  overboard  in  the  gale,  and 
receive  pay  from  the  time  of  your  entering  this  ship." 

"  Many  thanks,  your  honour,"  cried  Andrew,  with  a  nod  of  the  head 
and  a  scrape  of  the  foot. 

The  Captain  waved  his  hand,  and  John  Paul,  making  an  obeisance, 
quitted  the  cabin,  followed  by  Andrew.  Upon  reaching  the  forecastle 
he  was  encountered  by  Gasket,  who  immediately  eyed  him  with  a  very 
undoubted  expression  of  curiosity,  scanning  every  feature  as  if  he  could 
discover  by  an  attentive  perusal  all  that  had  transpired  in  the  cabin.  He 
did  not  at  first  speak,  but  whistled  part  of  a  tune  with  a  futile  effort  to 
appear  unaffected  by  inquisitiveness.  Paul  observed  it,  and  smiled,,  but 
took  no  further  notice,  addressing  him  upon  some  indifferent  topic,  which 
he  answered  with  equal  indifference,  but  after  rolling  his  tobacco  from 
side  to-  side  in  his  mouth,  and  glancing  at  his  messmate  impatiently,  he 
said  suddenly  with  emphasis — 

"  In  some  of  these  new  ships  with  young  captains,  its  becoming  a 
fashion  to  rig  to'gau'nt  sails,  royals,  and  sky  sails  on  one  spar  without 
the  use  of  a  royal  mast  at  all,  unless  they  run  up  a  thin  spar  through  a 
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couple  of  rings  at  the  to'gau'nt  mast  head  for  some  dandy  sails  that  the 
Lord  only  knows  the  use  on ;  and  I  begin  to  think  our  Captain,  who  has 
trod  the  decks  of  a  man-of-war  craft  for  more  than  thirty  years,  is  going 
to  try  that  fashion  aboard  this  ship." 

"Why  !"  asked  John  Paul  with  some  surprise,  involuntarily  glancing 
his  eyes  upwards,  and  scanning  the  royals  and  sky  scrapers,  which 
were  appended  to  a  royal  mast. 

"  It's  no  use  looking  up  there  for  my  meaning,"  said  Gasket,  gravely  ; 
"  the  Captain  won't  alter  the  rig  of  the  Wildfire  while  she'll  walk  through 
the  water  as  she  has  this  week  ;  no,  Johnny,  it's  among  the  hands  that 
he's  about,  to  my  thinking,  to  work  the  new  fangled  notions  I  was  speak- 
ing of." 

"  Riddle  me,  riddle  me,  ree  ;  perhaps  you  can  tell  me  what  this  may 
be,"  exclaimed  Paul,  with  a  laugh  ;  "  why,  man,  what  are  you  boxing 
about  ?  speak  in  plain  terms,  and  then  I  shall  understand  you." 

"  It  is  not  the  like  of  you,  John,  that  couldn't  fathom  my  meaning," 
returned  Gasket,  "  if  so  be  you  had  a  mind  that  way — but  any  way 
you  shall  not  run  to  leeward  for  want  of  plain  words ;  what  I  mean  is 
that  the  Captain  had  better  make  you  second  in  command  at  once,  in- 
stead of  rigging  the  duties  of  half  a  dozen  people  upon  you/' 
"  Go  on,"  said  Paul,  as  Gasket  paused. 

"  Go  on !"  reiterated  he ;  "  why,  ain't  you  captain  of  the  main  top  ? 
ain't  you  put  into  the  chains  if  a  very  true  heave  of  the  lead  is  required  ? 
ain't  you  called  aft  if  the  Captain  wants  advice  and  opinions,  when  there 
are  hands  in  the  ship  twice  as  old  and  twice  as  experienced  as  you ;  if 
there's  any  smart  work  to  be  done — if  the  helm  is  to  be  put  into  the  best 
hands,  isn't  the  order  always,  send  me  John  Paul  aft  ?  Isn't  it  John  Paul 
this,  John  Paul  the  other,  John  Paul  forward,  John  Paul  in  the  waist, 
and  John  Paul  on  the  quarter-deck  ?" 

"  What,  Gasket,"  interrupted  Paul,  with  some  surprise,  "  do  you 
grow  envious,  man — do  you  think  I  take  your  share  of  favour  as  well  as 
my  own  ?" 

"  Lord  love  you,  not  I,"  cried  he,  shaking  Paul's  hand  warmly,  "  I 
should  be  glad  if  you  had  ten  times  as  much ;  I  only  think  this,  that  if 
you're  made  to  do  six  times  your  work,  you  ought  to  have  six  times  your 
pay — whereas  I'd  lay  my  wages,  prize  money  and  all,  against  an  old 
ring  bolt  that  you  only  get  your  regular  pay  when  you  are  giving  the 
Captain  advice  what  to  do,  which  of  course  you  are,  or  what  else  should 
he  want  you  for  in  his  cabin  ?" 
Lt  Here  Gasket  paused  and  looked  Paul  coolly  and  steadily  in  the  face  ; 
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it  was  not  a  direct  question,  but  was  in  effect  the  same,  and  was  precisely 
the  object  at  which  he  was  aiming.  Paul  returned  his  look  with  a  smile 
which  he  could  not  suppress,  and  said  quietly — 

"  You  are  mistaken/' 

Gasket  was  about  to  make  a  rejoinder  at  being  thus  defeated  in 
satisfying  his  curiosity,  when  the  Captain  made  his  appearance  upon  the 
quarter-deck,  and  after  surveying  the  horizon  with  his  glass,  communi- 
cated some  orders  to  the  Lieutenant.  The  people  were  instantly  sum- 
moned to  perform  the  manoeuvres  necessary  to  alter  the  course  of  the 
ship,  which  once  more  was  shaped  for  England,  much  to  the  delight 
of  the  men,  who  gave  a  hearty  cheer  as  soon  as  they  heard  the  news. 
Gasket  had  no  opportunity  of  prosecuting  his  inquiries  of  Paul  relative 
to  the  conversation  in  the  cabin,  in  consequence  of  having  duties  to  per- 
form aloft ;  but  baffled  though  he  had  been,  he  determined  if  possible  to 
find  out  what  had  taken  place.  He  felt  in  his  own  mind  that  if  he  had 
been  in  Paul's  situation  he  should  have  told  him  everything,  and  could 
therefore  see  no  reason  \vhy  he  should  not  be  told  all.  When  night 
came  on  with  a  bright  clear  sky  and  a  pleasant  breeze,  he  took  an  oppor- 
tunity, on  seeing  Paul  pacing  up  and  down  the  forecastle  thoughtfully, 
to  walk  up  to  him  and  say — 

"  I  suppose  you  are  thinking  about  the  old  people  at  home ;  ah,  John, 
instead  of  wearing  that  long  phiz  as  if  your  grog  was  stopped,  you  ought 
to  be  as  lively  as  the  pennant  in  a  breeze.  I'm  sure,  if  I'd  any  old  peo- 
ple or  home  to  go  to,  I  should  be." 

"  Have  you  not  ?"  asked  Paul  with  surprise. 

"  Not  I,"  he  replied ;  "  I  was  picked  up  at  sea  off  a  wreck,  when  a 
youngster,  too  young  to  know  who  or  what  I  was,  by  a  man-of-war 
sloop.  I  was  the  only  living  thing  they  found.  An  old  boatswain's 
mate  took  a  fancy  to  me,  and  took  care  of  me  till  I  was  about  five  years 
old,  when  one  day,  in  a  stiff  gale,  the  ship  gave  a  lee  lurch  ;  he  happened 

0  be  in  the  mizen  chains  ;  he  fetched  array,  and  was  gone  before  a  rope 
could  be  heaved  to  him,  or  a  boat  lowered.     I  remained  in  the  sloop  till 

1  was  about  seven,  and  then  was  drafted  to  another  ship,   and  so  on 
until  I  was  captain  of  the  main-top,   in  the  Howdacious  seventy-four ; 
and  when  she  was  paid  off  I  came  on  board  the  Wildfire :  so  you  see* 
Johnny  Paul,  it  does  not  make  much  of  a  matter  to  me  whether  I  am 
outward  or  homeward   bound — whether  I  am  on   the   line    or  in  the 
North  Sea,  it's  all  one  to  me  ;  turn  which  point  of  the  compass  I  will, 
there's  neither  father,  mother,  brother,  or  sister,  kith  or  kin,  in  the  wide 
world  for  me  :  I  am  alone ;  my  home  is  a  stout  craft,  and  my  country  is 
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blue  water.  But  you,  Paul,  will  have  merry  faces  to  greet  you — kind 
voices  to  hail  you — smiles  and  kisses  to  welcome  you  to  the  land  where 
you  were  born  ;  while  I  shall  have  nothing  but  to  seek  a  new  ship,  or 
make  a  fresh  voyage  in  the  old  one ;  you,  therefore,  have  no  cause  to 
be  as  thoughtful  and  as  gloomy  as  a  ship's  company  when  they're  on  a 
six  upon  four  allowance ;  if  any  one  should  hoist  signals  of  distress  it 
should  be  me,  who,  put  into  what  port  I  will,  have  no  friendly  grappling 
irons  to  hook  on  to  me." 

"  You  have  some  friends,  Gasket,"  exclaimed  Paul. 
"  Where  ?"  he  asked  earnestly. 

"  Why  in  me,  at  least,"  replied  Paul ;  "  if  you  have  not  another 
beside,  you  have  one  in  me,  aye — and  a  staunch  one." 

"  God  bless  you,  John,"  cried  Gasket,  squeezing  his  hand  warmly ; 
"  I  believe  you,  and  there's  not  one  in  the  world  I  would  so  soon  have  as 
you." 

"  You  shall  go  home  with  me,  Gasket,"  continued  John  Paul ;  "you 
will  find  my  father  and  mother  homely  but  kind  people,  and  you  shall 
never,  after  you  have  once  been  with  them,  have  to  say  that  you  can  look 
round  the  compass  without  its  pointing  out  to  you  a  home  if  you  re- 
quired it." 

Gasket  squeezed  Paul's  hand  hard,  but  could  not  speak  a  word — his 
kindness  for  a  moment  having  overpowered  him;  after  a  few  attempts  he 
said,  hastily — 

"I  shan't  forget  this,  Johnny  !  I  shan't  forget  this — I  shall  enter  this 
in  my  log  for  life,  and  there's  not  that  under  heaven  which  can  rub  it 
out,  there  ain't — there  ain't — I'm  damned  if  there  is — "  He  paused  for  a 
few  seconds,  and  then  continued — "  If  ever  you  should  want  a  helping 
hand,  or  a  friend  to  stand  by  you  while  a  stick  will  hold,  and  I  don't  do 
it,  why  may  the  Lord  send  me  to  the  devil  faster  than  a  signal  rocket  flies 
aloft." 

Paul  laughed,  and  laying  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  said — 
"You've  a  good  friend  in  Mr,  Prior,  too,  haven't  you  ?" 
"Why,  to  be  sure,  he's  very  kind,"  said  Gasket,  musingly;  "but  then 
he  isn't  like  you  ;  he  carries  a  higher  peak  in  his  mizen  than  you — no'of- 
fence,  John ;  but  his  family  are  all  king's  cousins,  or  something  of  that 
sort,  and  too  high  for  him  to  mate  with  a  sea  bird  such  as  me  :  no,  no, 
he's  a  kind  heart,  and   is  generous  and  grateful ;  but  is  not  a  messmate 
as  well  as  friend.     I  lookup  to  him  as  I  would  to  the  Captain,  but  to  you 
I  look  as  I  would  to  a  brother." 

"  And  brothers  may  we  be,'5  said  Paul ;  and  then  added  hastily,  "  you 
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*aia*the  first  lieutenant  was  grateful — have  you  done  him  any  important 
services  ?" 

f  *'  \Vhy  as  to  important  services,  I  can't  say  much  about  that,"  returned 
Gasket ;  "  I  was  able  to  do  him  a  good  turn  once,  as  any  one  would  have 
done  if  they  had  been  in  the  same  bearings  as  myself.  I  told  you  the 
other  day  it  was  a  strange  matter  that  made  me  run  athwart  him  ;  he  was 
the  cauie  of  my  quitting  the  Howdacious,  and  entering  foremast-man 
aboard  this  frigate." 

"  He  was  ?"  exclaimed  Paul,  elevating  his  eyebrows. 

"  Ay  !"  uttered  Gasket.  "  I  was  going  to  pay  out  the  whole  tale  to 
you,  when  I  was  brought  up  all  standing  by  the  cry  of  a  man  overboard, 
I  mean  the  time  Tom  Oakum  nearly  had  a  berth  in  the  shirk's  lower 
hold ;  now,  if  you  don't  feel  inclined  to  turn  in,  you  shall  hear  it." 

"  It  is  the  very  thing  I  was  going  to  ask  of  you,"  said  Paul,  quickly. 

"  Then  here  goes  for  a  yarn,"  said  Gasket,  replenishing  his  lower  jaw 
with  a  choice  roll  of  fresh  weed,  which  he  deposited  to  his  satisfaction, 
and  then  making  a  short  pause  as  if  to  recall  the  events,  he  thus  com- 
menced : — "  You  see,  John,  I  am  not  the  fist  at  palavering  that  you  are ; 
my  edecation  has  been  only  ship-shape  and  Bristol  fashion ;  I  can  do  a 
seaman's  duty,  but  I  make  stern  way  when  I  clap  on  to  jawing  tackle ; 
however,  you  must  make  allowance,  and  when  I'm  jammed  hard  for 
lingo,  you  must  get  me  out  of  irons  as  well  as  you  can." 

"  I  shall  understand  you  well  enough,"  said  Paul  ;  "  stretch  out." 

"  Ay  !  ay !"  exclaimed  Gasket,  "  the  whole  matter  is  coiled  away  so 
snug,  that  when  once  I  cast  off  I  can  pny  it  out  fast  enough.  It  is  now 
hard  on  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  that  the  Howdacious  was  paid  off; 
Mr.  Prior  entered  her  as  a  middy  a  year  before  this,  and  the  way  I  first 
got  into  his  notice  was,  while  we  were  in  the  Mediterranean,  we  had  a 
third  lieutenant,  who  was  a  sour,  ill-tempered  son  of  a  swab,  a  know- 
nothing,  damme  eyes,  you  sir,  sort  of  a  officer,  who  was  always  for 
starting  the  men  with  a  rope's-end,  when  they  did  the  work  better  than 
he  knew  how  to  give  the  order ;  he  was  very  fond  of  jeering  Mr.  Prior, 
and  telling  him  he  crawled  on  board  through  the  cabin  windows,  and 
would  set  him  on  duty  he  could  not  do  himself,  and  jeer  and  sneer  at 
him  if  he  didn't  know  how  to  do  it.  I  never  saw  a  midshipman  do  the 
duty  he  made  Mr.  Prior  do,  and  he  always  did  this  when  he  had  the 
watch,  and  the  Captain  wasn't  by,  or  for  that  matter  any  other  of  the 
lieutenants.  Well,  Mr.  Prior  happened  to  be  liked  in  the  berth  deck 
uncommon,  and  the  third  lieutenant  hated ;  there  wasn't  a  hand  but 
would  show  Mr.  Prior  how  to  do  what  he  was  ordered,  if  he  could  get 
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near  him,  when  he  was  at  fault,  or  who  would  have  stopped  to  fcurn 
their  quid  if  he  could  have  shoved  the  lieutenant  over  the  side.  However, 
one  day  he  happened  to  be  jeering  Mr.  Prior  about  his  work,  and  then 
he  got  jeering  him  about  his  family ;  my  dear  eyes  !  he'd  no  sooner 
slipped  the  words  out  of  his  jaw — I  was  aft  at  the  time,  on  the  mizen 
rigging,  and  heard  it  all — when  Mr.  Prior  ups  with  his  fist,  an  d  down's 
the  lieutenant  bang  upon  the  deck.  If  he'd  been  struck  by  a  twelve 
pounder  he  couldn't  have  dropped  quicker ;  up  he  jumps  again,  and  down 
he  went  again ;  up  he  jumped  once  more  and  showed  fight,  but  Lord 
love  you  !  Mr.  Prior  hammered  him  all  over  the  quarter  deck  until  he 
laid  down  and  roared  murder  and  mutiny  with  all  his  might ;  then  up 
comes  the  first  and  second  lieutenants,  the  master,  master's  mate,  doctor* 
purser,  and  last  of  all  the  Captain — and  all  hands  as  could  get  near 
looked  on  to  see  what  the  upshot  would  be.  Well,  as  soon  as  the 
Captain  heard  a  mid  licked  a  lieutenant,  he  ordered  the  mid  into  irons 
for  striking  a  superior  officer,  and  it  was  said  he  would  be  run  up  to  the 
yard-arm  for  it.  Well,  he  was  to  be  tried  by  a  court  martial  when  we 
got  to  England,  and  I  don't  know  what  besides  ;  but  you  see  Mr.  Prior 
happened  to  be  the  Captain's  nephew,  and  when  the  whole  of  the  for 
and  by  come  to  be  overhauled,  the  Captain  was  in  a  towering  rage  with 
the  third  lieutenant.  I  was  brought  before  the  Captain  to  say  what  I 
knew  of  the  matter,  and  didn't  I  stretch  out  when  I  had  the  offing 
clear  ?  I  up  and  told  the  Captain  all  the  tricks  he  had  played  on  Mr. 
Prior,  making  him  do  topmen  and  waister's  duty,  aye,  and  other 
things  that  a  boatswain  wouldn't  have  asked  an  A.  B.  to  do,  and 
I  said  the  ship's  company  would  bear  me  out  in  what  I  said,  and  then  I 
told  all  I  had  heard  about  the  quarrel ;  I  didn't  forget  to  make  known 
as  many  of  the  nasty  spiteful  jeers  the  lieutenant  had  flung  out  as  I 
could  overhaul,  and  when  my  yarn  was  spun  out,  the  lieutenant  said  I 
was  in  Mr.  Prior's  pay.  Well,  the  Captain  said  he'd  judge  for  himself 
about  that,  and  summoned  some  of  the  crew  aft,  but  they  all  stood  on 
the  same  tack  as  myself,  and  then  the  Captain  told  the  lieutenant  if  he 
forgot  his  situation — no,  his  position — that's  it — as  a  officer,  he  must 
expect  his  subordinates — they're  hard  words  for  the  jaw  of  a  true  tar — 
he  must  expect  they  would  not  respect  him,  and  so  he  should  settle  the 
business  with  ordering  Mr.  Prior  into  the  tops  for  striking  his  superior 
officer.  The  third  lieutenant  looked  maiiin-spikes  and  cutlasses,  and  as 
he  made  for  the  deck,  he  whispered  to  me,  '  My  man,  I'll  remember 
you  for  this.'  '  Thank  ye,  sir,'  says  I,  with  a  laugh,  and  followed  him. 
Well,  John,  Mr.  Prior's  irons  were  cast  off,  and  with  a  clean  pair  o^ 
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heels  he  went  into  the  tops  ;  soon  afterwards  it  come  on  to  blow  very 
hard,  and  we  were  not  long  getting  everything  snug  alow  and  aloft.  I 
was  in  the  main-top,  and  when  I  had  spare  time,  I  said  what  I  could  to 
cheer  up  Mr.  Prior,  for  he  looked  very  much  as  if  everything  in  the 
shape  of  happiness  for  him  had  gone  by  the  board.  In  the  middle  of 
one  of  my  speeches,  he  drew  a  paper  parcel  from  his  pocket,  and  said* 
'  Gasket,  you  have  proved  yourself  a  friend,  will  you  do  me  one  more 
favour  ?  it's  the  last  I  shall  ask  of  you ;  will  you  give  this  to  my 
father  ?'  '  To  be  sure  I  will,'  said  I ;  'but  who  is  your  father  ?  In 
what  latitude  am  I  to  find  him?'  Well,  before  I  had  finished,  he 
jumped  by  me,  was  on  to  the  foot-rope  of  the  main  yard  in  a  minute, 
sided  out  until  he  was  at  the  yard-arm,  and  then  he  leaped  into  the 
water  :  mind  you,  John,  there  was  a  heavy  sea  running  at  the  time,  so 
you  see  he  made  up  his  mind  to  slip  his  wind ;  however,  I  sprung  after  him 
the  instant  I  saw  what  he  was  up  to,  and  being  more  nimble  on  a  foot-rope 
than  him,  I  was  at  the  yard-arm  almost  time  enough  to  hook  on  to  him,  but 
I  missed  the  grab  I  made  :  overboard  he  went,  and  I  jumped  after  him.  I 
knew  I  could  swim  like  a  duck  in  a  pond,  and  he  couldn't,  and  if  I  could 
lay  hold  of  him,  I  could  keep  him  above  water  till  we  were  picked  up — 
and  if  there  was  too  much  sea  for  a  boat  to  live  in  it,  why  we  must  go 
to  Davy  Jones  together.  I  didn't  care  much  about  that,  seeing  there  was 
nobody  to  pipe  their  eyes  because  my  life-lines  were  unrove.  As  soon  as 
my  head  was  above  water,  I  found  myself  lifted  up  by  the  same  sea  as 
Mr.  Prior,  and  with  a  hard  struggle  managed  to  reach  him.  I  seized 
him  by  the  collar  and  held  on  like  grim  death.  The  crew  had  seen  us 
jump  from  the  yard-arm ;  the  ship  was  laid  to,  and  the  jolly-boat  was 
lowered,  aye,  and  very  nearly  capsized  it  was,  too — but  to  cut  the  story 
short,  we  were  picked  up.  Mr.  Prior  had  no  more  life  in  him  than  there 
is  in  Sam  Stun'sail's  wooden  leg,  and  I'd  swallowed  enough  salt  water  to 
float  a  frigate ;  however,  we  soon  got  on  our  pins  again.  I  got  five 
guineas  from  the  Captain,  and  Mr.  Prior  had  the  articles  of  war  read 
to  him  in  the  shape  of  a  long  palaver,  which  was  paid  out  to  him  in  the 
Captain's  cabin.  The  third  lieutenant  didn't  let  me  have  a  very  easy 
berth  of  it  after  that ;  he  minded  what  I  had  said  of  him,  and  he  roused 
me  out  whenever  he  had  the  chance,  until  one  day  he  called  out  to  me» 
1  here,  you  Sir,  start  the  main  topmen  aft  to  haul  in  the  weather-braces. 
You  Sir,  I  don't  see  the  main-topmen  coming  aft ;  I  shall  order  the  boat- 
swain's mate  to  start  you  with  a  rope's-end,  if  you  crawl  to  your  duty  in 
this  way.'  Now  you  must  know  we  were  hauling  in  the-'main  brace  at 
the  very  time  he  was  bellowing  out  this ;  the  Captain  happened  to  be  at 
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his  elbow,  and  tapping1  him  on  the  shoulder,  he  said  to  him,  '  Don't  you 
know  the  man's  name,  Mr.  Sheave  ?  if  you  don't,  I'll  tell  you,  it's  Gasket,' 
says  he,  '  Gasket,  he's  Captain  of  the  maintop — it's  my  practice  to  know 
the  name  of  every  man  in  my  ship  and  his  station;  if  you  don't  know  a 
man's  name,  ask  it,  Mr.  Sheave,  and  don't  sing  out,  'you  sir,  here,'  and  'you 
sir,  there.'  People  have  names,  Mr.  Sheave,  and  will  answer  to  them 
when  called  by  them,  but  you  must  not  look  for  any  particular  man  to  do 
what  you  command  when  nobody  but  yourself  can  tell  whom  you  mean/ 
The  lieutenant  shewed  as  many  colours  in  his  face  as  a  book  of  signals, 
but  he  didn't  say  nothing  ;  he  didn't  forget  tho'  to  carry  a  heavy  freight 
of  spite  for  all  this — not  so  much  for  me  as  for  Mr.  Prior,  because  of  the 
licking  he  got.  He  happened  to  be  some  relation  to  the  lady  whose  flag 
Mr.  Prior  carried  at  the  fore,  and  when  he  got  ashore,  after  being  paid 
off,  he  made  use  of  it  to  pitch  such  lying  yarns  to  her  as  to  make  her 
shove  her  boat  oft*  when  hailed  by  her  true  lo\7er." 

"  I  thought  you  said  the  young  lady's  friends  had  sent  her   to  some 
place  which  Mr.  Prior  could  not  discover  ?"  interrupted  Paul. 

"Ay!  but  that  was  before  he  went  to  sea  at  all.  As  soon  as  he  was 
safe  on  blue  water  she  was  brought  home/'  returned  Gasket,  "  and  when 
our  ship  was  paid  off  at  Portsmouth  Mr.  Prior  asked  me  to  keep  in  his 
wake  until  I  went  to  sea  again,  which  I  agreed  to,  for  somehow  I'd 
taken  a  fancy  to  him.  Well,  I  went  to  his  father's  house  in  London  with 
him,  and,  sure  enough,  it's  a  grand  place,  and  grand  folks  they  are  that 
live  in  it.  Why  the  young  lady's  father  and  mother  wouldn't  let  Mr. 
Prior  splice  with  her,  I  can't  overhaul  nohow — it  gets  to  windward  of  me; 
for  if  they're  richer  than  him  they  must  live  in  king's  houses  ;  but  let 
that  be  how  it  may,  Mr.  Prior  made  sail  to  range  up  alongside  the  lady, 
but  she  luffed  up,  bore  away,  and  kept  clear — she  wouldn't  see  him,  and 
he  was  desperately  cut  up  about  it;  his  desp itches  were  sent  him  back, 
and  he  was  told  the  lady  intended  to  part  company  with  him  for  ever. 
Well,  you  never  saw  a  craft  that  had  parted  her  rudder  in  a  gale  yaw 
about  as  he  did.  I  looked  out  sharp,  for  I  expected  he'd  cut  his  life-lines 
adrift,  but  he  didn't ;  he  tried  hard  for  another  ship,  to  make  for  any  sea 
or  port — to  the  devil,  or  anywhere,  so  that  he  didn't  stay  in  England. 
Well,  one  morning  I  was  making  a  stretch  from  his  house  to  Wapping, 
for  a  splice  in  the  main-brace  with  some  messmates,  and  not  being  over 
clear  as  to  the  bearings,  I  run  right  out  of  my  course  and  was  brought  up 
in  a  large  open  landfall  with  trees,  called  St.  James's  Park,  lying  to  the 
south'erd  and  west'erd,  as  I  take  it.  Well,  while  I  was  trying  to  find  the 
latitude,  I  feels  a  tap  on  my  shoulder,  and  I  looks  round,  and  if  ever  I 
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saw  a  angel,  John,  then  was  the  time.  Ah  !  you  may  laugh,  but  I  never 
clapped  eyes  on  such  a  figure-head  before ;  the  Wildfire  going  large  with 
all  her  light  spars  up  and  dandy  duck  set,  was  never  half  so  beautiful — 
and  if  that  ain't  saying  she's  handsome,  just  tell  me  what  is ;  such  top 
lights,  such  a  clean  run  along  the  bends,  so  trim  built,  such  a  rig,  there 
never  was  a  clipper,  a  schooner,  or  frigate,  with  such — " 

"What  did  she  say?"  interrupted  Paul. 

"  Why,  in  a  voice  sweeter  than  the  sweetest  mermaid  that  ever  piped, 
she  said — '  I  beg  your  pardon  for  stopping  you,  but  I  see  by  your  arm  you 
were  one  of  the  crew  of  the  Howdacious,  seventy-four' — you  see  I  had 
the  name  of  the  ship  and  a  crown  and  anchor  worked  in  gold  upon  the 
sleeve  of  my  jacket,  for  Sundays  and  saints'  days,  which  was  the  way 
she  made  me  out.  '  You're  right,  Miss/  says  I ;  '  the  captain  of  the 
main-top,  at  your  service.'  Well,  she  overhauled  my  log  as  to  our  voyage 
and  such  like,  and  at  last,  turning  the  colour  of  the  inside  of  a  Indy  shell, 
she  says — '  Did  you  know  a  Mr.  Prior  ?'  '  Did  1,'  says  I ;  '  Lord  love 
you,  Miss,  don't  I ;  a  better  or  kinder-hearted  youth  never  trod  the  deck 
of  a  vessel  in  the  service/  '  Does  he  not  drink  and  swear  ?'  she  said,  as 
if  she  was  afeard  of  the  very  words.  '  Not  so  much  as  a  man  ought  to  do, 
Miss/  says  I ;  «  whenever  he  had  to  rouse  up  the  idlers  and  lazy  waisters, 
or  hail  a  sleepy  topman,  he  never  used  a  word  you  mightn't  find  in  one 
Hamilton  Moore  or  the  Lord's  book — and  it  isn't  every  officer  that  can 
say  that,  my  lady  ;  as  for  his  drinking,  many's  the  time  I've  had  his  share 
of  grog  and  my  own  too/  '  I  am  glad  to  hear  this/  says  she,  with  a 
smile  like  the  ripple  under  the  forefoot  in  a  calm  ;  '  but  was  he  not 
fractious  and  insubordinate — wasn't  he  ordered  into  irons  and  confined  for 
mutinous  and  vagabondising  conduct  ?'  *  Begging  your  pardon,  Miss/ 
says  I ;  'did  you  ever  happen  to  hear  of  one  Mr.  Sheave  ?'  With  that 
she  turned  the  colour  of  red  bunting.  '  Yes/  she  whispered.  '  Then/  says 
I,  '  saving  your  presence,  you  have  heard  of  the  damn'dest  rogue  a  honest 
tar  ever  come  athwart-hawse  on/  so  I  up  and  told  her  all  that  I've  told 
you,  and  when  I  had  run  to  the  end  of  my  line,  she  said  some  pretty 
words  to  me,  gave  me  a  guinea,  and  said  that  she  had  heard  a 
good  many  stories  of  Mr.  Prior,  but  now  she  wouldn't  log  them,  for 
she  was  sure  my  yarn  was  not  for  marines  to  believe,  but  what  any 
one  might  hoist  in,  and  asked  me  if  I  was  likely  to  see  Mr.  Prior  soon. 
I  told  her  I  should  before  I  turned  in  that  night.  '  Then/  she  says, '  say 
to  him,  if  he  will  be  at  the  same  spot,  at  the  same  hour,  that  he  visited 
a  month  before  he  went  to  sea,  he  will  meet  with  Florence/  Them's 
the  words,  for  I  made  her  say  'em  again  and  again  until  I  had  logged 
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'em  as  sure  as  print  in  a  book,  to  be  payed  out  whenever  you  opened  it 
at  the  place.     Well,   just  as  she  cast  loose  her  fore  topsail,  and  was 
weighing  anchor,  I  asked  her  to  give  me  the  points  and  bearings  for 
Wapping  ;  but,  would  you  believe  it!  she  didn't  know  anything  about  it — 
although  I  told  her  it  lay  due  east — nor  knowed  nobody  that  lived  there  ; 
but  she  showed  me  where  a  long,  narrow,  dirty-looking  street,  called  the 
Strand,  lay,  and  told  me,  if  I  stood  on  without  tacking  until  I  was  brought 
up  by  the  Bank  of  England,  where  they  keeps  all  the  money,  I  should 
find  plenty  of  landsmen  who  would  shape  out  my  course  for  me ;  so  we 
parted  company.     Soon  after  I  had  gathered  headway,  it  struck  me  this 
angel  might  be  the  very  craft  Mr.  Prior  had  hauled  down  his  jack  ensign 
and  pennant  to.     Phew !  I  was  brought  up  all  standing  as  soon  as  the 
thought  laid  itself  aboard  of  me,  and  when  I  come  to  overhaul  matters  I 
was  certain  it  must  be  so.     Well,  I  'bout  ship  at  once,  stood  on  the  other 
tack,  and  made  for  Mr.  Prior's  house.     I  crowded  sail,  and  after  running 
a  little  now  and  then  out  of  my  course,  I  made  it.     When  I  asked  for  him, 
the  stewards  and  cook's-mate  ministers  said  he'd  gone  out  of  town  two 
bells  before  I  reached  there,  down  to  a  place  called  Cambridge.     I  soon 
found  there  was  a  craft  on  four  wheels  that  made  the  voyage  every  day 
so  I  bore  away  for  it,  and  found  it  just  ready  to  run  out  of  port.     It  was 
full  upon  deck,  had  it's  regular  complement,  but  there  was  room  for  one 
cabin  passenger.     I  knew  my  duty  better  than  to  stow  myself  there, 
and  as  there  was  room  upon  deck  amid  ships,  I  scrambled  up  aloft ;  but 
before  I  had  made  my  anchorage  good,  a  fellow  claps  on  to  my  leg  to 
haul  me  down,  but  I  gave  him  a  lurch  with  my  starboard  pin,  and  down 
he  tumbled  into  the  mud.     Well,  there  was  a  regular  row,  but  after  I 
swore  I'd  keel-haul  whoever  laid  a  grappling  iron  upon  me,  they  hauled 
their  wind  and  hoisted  a  flag  of  truce  by  proposing  for  me  to  pay  the 
cabin  fare  for  a  young  woman  upon  deck,  who  was  to  go  in  the  cabin, 
and  I  was  to  have  her  berth.     This  put  us  all  in  good  trim  ;  and  then 
four  horses,  which  were  made  fast  to  the  hull,  went  off  with  a  smack  of 
the  cat,  and  we  went  cracking  on  at  the  rate  of  six  knots  an  hour,  until 
we  got  to  this  Cambridge,  and  dam'me  if  ever  I  saw  such  a  set  of  lub- 
berly Tom  Bower's  sort  of  fellows  in  my  life  as  I  saw  there ;  for,  after 
asking  half  a  hundred  of  'em  where  Mr.  Prior  was,  none  of  Jem  could 
tell  me ;  and  I  knew  he  was  there,  because  his  father's  people  told  me  so, 
and  they  ought  to  have  known,  I  should  think. " 

"  Did  they  tell  you  to  what  house  he  had  gone  ?"  inquired  Paul. 

"  Not  they !  neither  did  I  ask/'  returned    Gasket,  with  an  expression 
of  indignant  recollection  of  what  he  deemed  the  most  unmitigated  stupid- 
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ity  of  the  townspeople.     *'  I  was  told  he  was  gone  to  Cambridge — here  I 
was  in  Cambridge,  and  nobody  know'd  nothing  about  him.     Suppose  I 
Lad  been  in  the  Howdacious,  and  you'd  come  aboard  and  asked  for  Harry 
Gasket — oh,  says  the  boatswain's  mate,  that's  the  captain  of  the  fore  top, 
and  he'd  ha'  passed  the  word  forward  for  me — yet  we'd  five  hundred  aboard. 
Well,  I  run  foul  of  half-a-dozen  parson- looking  young  luffs,  with  a  kind 
of  square-shaped  truck  rigged  on  their  tops,  laid  athwart  ships,  and  they'd 
bent  a  black  spanker  something  of  the  same  cut  as  the  chaplains  ;  I  hailed 
them,  and  thought  to  show  a  ship-shape  breeding,  so  I  called  'em  parsons, 
and  they  began  hauling  out  a  lingo  I  couldn't  understand  ;  but  I  soon  found 
they  were  skylarking  and  up  to  mischief,  for  they  began  to  run  foul  of 
each  other,  and  make  lurches  so  as  to  run  athwart  of  me.     Well,  I  wasn't 
going  to  spoil  sport,  so  I  sided  out  with  a  bend,  and  clearing  the  decks 
for  action,  I  let  fly  at  the  nearest  fellow's  figure-head,  and  I  think  I  nearly 
carried  away  his  dolphin  striker.     I  capsized  one  of  his  mates,   and  laid 
on  to  another  broadside  to  broadside  ;  but  his  mates  all  came  on  to  action, 
and  I  should  have  been  raked  fore  and  aft  arid  sunk,  if  two  or  three  young- 
sters hadn't  bore  up  to  my  help;  then  they  began  to  sing  out  a  sort  of 
war  cry — '  Town !  Town  !'  and  the  parsons '  Gown  !  Gown  !' — by  the  way, 
that's  what  they  call  the  black  spanker  they  had  rigged  on.     Well,  in  the 
midst  of  a  crew  of  these  black-rigged  fellows  who  bore  down  upon  us  in  an- 
swerto  the  signal,  was  Mr.  Prior,  ready  to  pitch  into  the  young  fellows  who'd 
stood  by  me,  so  I  hailed  him,  and  he  luffed  up  short;  both  crews  drew  off  by  his 
orders  while  we  spoke,  and  when  I  explained  all,  both  sides  wore  ship  and 
bore  away;  then  I  told  Mr.  Prior  what  I'd  given  chase  to  him  for,   and 
he  was  like  a  madman.  He  made  me  repeat  a  hundred  times  the  message 
which  she  had  given  me  for  him ;    he  made  me   describe  her  build,  the 
bend  of  her  sails,  her  train,  everything,  every  word  she  had  said,  and  then 
wanted  to  make  sail  for  London  at  once ;  but  I  begged  to  turn  in  first,  or 
at  least  to  make  a  stretch  along  the  eating  haliards,  for  I  had  come  better 
than  fifty  knots  without  having-  anything  but  a  little  grog";  for  though  they 
had  piped  to  dinner  on  the  road,  afoer  I  could  get  my  grinders  into  a  bit 
of  meat,  in  comes  the  skipper  as  held  the  tiller  lines,  and  sings  out  '  Coach 
is  ready,'  so  we  were  obliged  to  drop  knife  and  fork  and  get  on  board  and 
were  under  weigh  in  the  turning  of  a  glass  afterwards,  but  not  until  the 
thieves  who  kept  the  grog-shop  had  made  a  haul  of  our  money  for  what 
we  never  had.     When  I  represented  this  to  Mr.  Prior,  he  made  me  bring 
myself  to  anchor  before  enough  grub  to  provision  a  ship's  company,  and 
then  went  to  finish  the  night  with  his  friends,  who  he  said  belonged  to  a 
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first-rate,  called  the  University ;  but  all  I  know  is,  if  she's  manned  by  such 
a  crew  as  I  saw  she  must  have  an  howdacious  rum  set  on  board." 

"  Well,  I  suppose  Mr.  Prior  was  not  long  in  returning  to  London  ?" 
said  Paul. 

"  No,  he  never  turned  in  at  all,  but  roused  me  out  by  daybreak  ;  he  had 
been  drinking  wine  all  night,  and  was  more  than  three  sheets  in  the  wind, 
but  he  soon  got  all  right  again,  after  we  were  stowed  in  a  vessel  which 
they  called  a  po'shay.  There  were  four  horses  made  fast  to  this  craft,  in, 
the  hold  of  which  I  was  berched  along  with  Mr.  Prior ;  and  two  old  wea- 
ther-beaten doctor's-mates-looking  dogs,  that  they  called  '  boys/  rigged 
out  in  light  blue  jackets  and  white  trucks  almost  as  large  as  the  main- top 
of  a  seventy-four,  or  a  frigate,  worked  the  vessel  along  at  a  spanking 
rate,  but  thay  jumped  up  and  down  like  a  pump  chain  in  hard  work.  I  ex- 
pected to  see  'em  make  a  clean  fly  over  their  horses  heads'  every  minute, 
but  they  didn't — they  held  on  by  short  tiller  ropes  and  made  fast  their 
lower  stanchions  to  a  foot  rope.  We  made  the  voyage  in  about  six  hours^ 
and  then,  as  Mr.  Prior  looked  white  about  the  gills,  and  as  heavy  in  the 
toplights  as  dirty  weather  brewing  to  windward,  I  persuaded  him  to  turn 
in  for  about  eight  bells,  that  he  might  not  see  the  little  craft  that  was  rid- 
ing at  anchor  for  him  with  the  look  of  one  who  had  been  bousing  up  his 
jib-stay  too  taut ;  he  followed  my  advice,  and  when  he  turned  out  and 
had  a  clean  shirt  and  shave,  he  looked  as  lively  a  young  fellow  as  you'd 
meet  in  any  craft ;  he  bent  one  of  my  suits  of  sails,  and  said  it  was  neces- 
sary for  him  to  have  a  false  rig,  in  case  of  accident.  As  the  night  drew 
on,  he  prepared  to  make  for  the  spot  where  he  was  to  join  company  with 
Miss  Florence.  He  pressed  me  into  his  service,  and  I  was  glad  enough 
to  go,  for  I  wanted  to  have  another  look  at  the  pretty  little  lass.  The 
bell  was  rung  for  eight  o'clock,  and  we  set  sail ;  he  piloted  the  way, 
and  after  tacking  and  half  tacking,  backing  and  filling,  scudding 
and  then  on  an  easy  bow-line  until  we  were  a  little  way  in  the  coun- 
try, we  brought  up  under  ihe  lee  of  a  high  wall.  The  moon  wasn't 
up,  though  she  was  making  sail  for  it,  so  it  was  rather  dark;  how- 
ever, Mr.  Prior  found  a  door,  and  giving  it  a  push  it  went  open. 
'  All  right/  says  he,  '  so  far ;'  we  entered  into  a  large  garden  and 
crept  beneath  the  bushes  until  we  made  the  house,  and  then  wearing 
ship,  we  got  in  front  of  some  windows  with  a  little  gallery  in  front 
of  them,  and  then  we  dropped  anchor  among  some  bushes,  and  lay  so 
close  that  nobody  could  have  made  us  out  unless  they  run  foul  of  us.  Well, 
there  we  lay  until  the  moon  come  up  and  shewed  the  house  and  all  about 
it  as  clear  as  the  sea  up  the  Mediterranean,  and  after  we  had  been  there 
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about  two  bells,  watching  the  window  as  close  as  a  shirk  watches  a  ship  when 
one  of  the  hands  is  to  be  sewn  up  in  his  hammock,   we  saw  the  pretty  face 
peep  out  of  the  window,  and  the  eyes  look  about  to  find  us  ;  up  jumps  Mr. 
Prior  and  I  together,  and  nearly  frightens  her  out  of   her  life  ;  she  jist 
screamed  like  the  cry  of   a  Mother  Carey's  chicken,   and   then    she 
whispered  '  Eustace,5  and  he  sung  out,  gently,  '  Florence,  my  precious 
angel/  or  something  like  it,  and  then  said,  '  Here,  Gasket,  give  me  a 
lift  up  to  the  headrail,  and  if  any  footstep  draws  this  way,  pipe  a  call ; 
lay  down  among  the  bushes,  and  don't  stir  a  pin.'     I  nodded  to  him, 
and  giving  him  a  hoist  on  to  my  shoulder,   he  scrambled  up  like   a 
nimble  topman  up  the  to'-gau'nt  shrouds  until  he  got  over  the  gallery, 
and  then  he  took  a  pull  at  her  lips  and  talked  sentimental.     I  dare  say 
each  of  'em  had  a  great  deal  down  in  their  logs  which  they  read  to  each 
other,  for  he  staid  long  enough  with  her.     At  last,  out  he  comes,  and 
'as  he  came  over  the  gallery  and  stood  with  his  feet  at  the  outer  edge, 
saying  a  few  things    afore    he  parted  company,    I   hears  a    footstep 
coming  along  very  slow  and  cautious,  stepping  short,  and  then  standing 
on  again :  I  piped,  and  Mr.   Prior,  giving  the  young  lady  a  parting- 
salute,  dropped  to  the  ground ;  we  rattled  along  for  the  door  as  we 
heard  a  voice  sing  out,  '  Thieves  !  thieves  !'  and  bellow  away  as  if  he'd  a 
top  chain  in  his  throat — if  I'd  run  athwart  him,  I'd  ha'  spoilt  his  music. 
As  we  crowded  sail,  still  keeping  under  the  lee  of  the  bushes,  Mr.  Prior 
says,  '  You  make  for  the  door,  and  bring  up  somewhere  until  I  join 
you :'  \\ith  that  he  drops  beneath  the  bushes,  and  I  stood  on  ;  I  got  out 
of  the  door,  and  made  sail  down  the  road  until  I  thought  I  made  a  long 
stretch  enough  of  it,  and  so  I  lay  to ;  but  there  I  stopped  I  don't  know 
how  long,  until  I  got  tired,  so  I  up  stick  and  bore  away  for  the  garden 
again.     When  I  reached  it,  all  was  quiet ;  Mr.  Prior  wasn't  in  sight ;  I 
tried  the  door,  but  somebody  had  made  it  fast ;  I  peeped  through  the 
keyhole,  but  I  could  see  nothing ;  I  put  my  shoulder  to  the  door,  and 
gave  a  lurch,  but  it  wouldn't  move  ;  I  piped  in  hopes  to  hear  Mr.  Prior 
answer  the  signal,  but  no,  nothing  stirred ;    I  turned  my  quid,  anc' 
wondered  where  away  he'd  stowed  himself,  and  at  last  I  began  to  think 
he  might  have  been  overhauled  for  a  thief,  and  put  in  irons.    If  he  had 
it  was  my  duty,  you  know,  to  be  alongside  of  him,  and  I  gave  a  fresh, 
lurch  at  the  door  to  break  it  open.    While  I  was  shoving  away  as  hard 
as  I  could,  I  finds  my  collar  suddenly  laid  hold  of,  and  a  fellow  with  a 
drawn  cutlass  standing  over  me.      '  Hollo,  my  fine  fellow,'  says  lu  . 
*  what  rig  are  you  up  to  ?'     I  shook  off  his  grappling  irons,   ami 
him  be  damned.      'You're  a  blue  jacket,'  says  he,  'and  are  wai 
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for  Mr.  Prior.'  '  Am  I  ?'  says  I,  and  found  out  at  the  same  moment  1 
was  talking  to  Mr.  Sheave  ;  I  knew  his  voice,  and  altered  mine  that  he 
mightn't  know  me.  '  Yes/  he  says,  '  you  are,  and  you  shall  tell.' 
'Shall  I?"  says  I,  "perhaps  I  shall,  and  perhaps  I  shan't;  I  don't 
think  I  shall.'  '  But  I  am  sure  you  will,'  says  he.  '  Are  you?'  says  I. 


'  Yes/  says  he,  '  I  am  :  I've  served  out  your  master,  and  I'll  serve  out 
you/  '  Have  you,  Sir  ?'  says  I,  in  a  mild  voice,  doub'ing  my  fi&t  tight 
and  hard  ;  '  have  you,  Sir  ?'  I  says,  quiet  and  gentle.  '  Yes/  he  says, 
mocking  my  voice,  '  I  have  ;  he's  laid  by  the  heels,  and  so  shall  you  be 
if  you  don't  tell  all  you  know/  'After  you/  says  I,  as  I  got  a  clear 
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offing  for  ray  arm,  and  throwing  it  out,  I  sent  it  bang  between  his  top- 
lights,  and  down  he  went ;  I  threw  myself  upon  him,  and  twisted  his 
cutlass  out  of  his  hand,  and  threw  it  away  ;  then  I  told  him  to  stand  up 
and  fight  like  a  man,  but  he  wouldn't,  and  was  roaring  out  blue  murder  ; 
so  I  roased  him  up  to  his  feet,  and  paid  him  over  the  head  and  eyes  until 
I  clapped  a  stopper  on  his  jaw,  and  he  dropped  down  like  a  log.*' 

"  Good  God !  Gasket,  you  didn't  kill  the  man  ?"  cried  Paul,  hastily. 

"  No,"  he  replied,  with  a  short  chuckle  ;  "  no,  but  I  flattened  his 
gib-sheet  in  handsomely  ;  he  sung  out  like  a  marine  seized  up  to  a 
grating,  and  his  noise  brought  up  a  lot  of  people,  but  I  sheered  off 
before  any  one  laid  me  aboard,  and  hung  about  a  short  way  off — half  a 
knot,  perhaps — hoping  to  see  Mr.  Prior  ;  but  the  sun  came  up,  and  he 
did  not  heave  in  sight,  so  I  thought  it  best  to  heave  ahead  for  his  house. 
I  made  it  about  eight  in  the  morning,  and  found  everybody  in  a  com- 
motion. Mr.  Prior  had  been  brought  home  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
dangerously  wounded." 

"  Dangerously  wounded  !'*  echoed  Paul. 

"  Ay  !  that  was  he,"  returned  Gasket ;  "the  servants  said  the  doctor 
was  with  him,  and  he  wasn't  expected  to  Hv3  ;  they  wouldn't  let  me  see 
him,  and  said  he  was  out  of  his  mind,  and  raving  all  sorts  of  things. 
"Well,  it  struck  me  this  was  the  work  of  Mr.  Sheave ;  I  remembered 
•what  he  had  said  to  me,  and  I  thought  I'd  go  and  have  a  look  for  the 
cutlass,  as  perhaps  that  might  help. to  make  my  suspicions  certain;  so 
without  saying  anything  to  anybody,  I  went  back  to  the  place,  and  hunt- 
ing about  I  picked  up  the  cutlass  in  the  hedge  the  opposite  side  to  the 
garden  wall.  I  looked  at  it,  and  it  was  stained  with  blood  all  over  the 
blade,  now,  as  I  hadn't  used  it  on  Mr.  Sheave,  though  afterwards  I  heartily 
wished  I  had,  he  must  have  laid  it  about  Mr.  Prior,  so  I  walks  back  with 
it,  and  as  I  got  into  the  house  I  was  told  Mr.  Prior's  father  was  waiting 
to  speak  to  me.  Well,  I  goes  to  him  in  his  room,  and  he  asks  me  if 
I  went  out  with  his  son  Eustace  the  night  before,  and  I  told  him  yes ; 
but  though  he  asked  me  where,  I  wouldn't  tell,  because  I  thought  Mr. 
Prior  wanted  it  kept  snug,  but  I  told  him  I  wasn't  with  him  when  he  was 
hurt,  nor  did  I  know  anything  about  it  until  I  got  back,  because  we  had 
stood  on  different  tacks  in  the  garden,  and  I  had  never  seen  him  since  ; 
but  says  I,  '  My  lord,  I  thinks  I  know  who  cut  Mr.  Prior  down.'  'Who  ?' 
says  he.  '  Why,  Mr.  Sheave/  says  I,  '  third  lieutenant  of  the  Howda- 
cious,  who  did  Mr.  Eustace  such  a  ill  turn  when  he  was  aboard.' 
'  Why  do  you  think  so  ?'  says  he,  quickly  and  eagerly.  So  I  told  him 
how  I'd  licked  him,  and  showed  him  the  cutlass,  and  told  him  what  he 
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had  said  about  Mr.  Prior  ;  and  when  I  had  done  he  said  now  he  knew 
where  his  poor  boy  had  been — which  rather  slewed  me,  for  I  hadn't  let 
it  out,  being-  very  particular  about  that — and  said  he  was  scarcely  sur- 
prised at  what  had  taken  place  ;  then  he  drew  a  square  piece  of  printed 
paper  out  of  his  pocket,  and  said  of  course  that  meant  me,  and  put  it 
into  my  hands  ;    but  I  told  him  pot-hooks  and  hang-ers  had  been  left  out 
of  my  edecation,  so  perhaps  he  would  pay  it  out  for  me;  he  did,  and  it 
said   something  about  some  villains   having  illtreated  a   officer  of  his 
Majesty's  Navy,  named  Hiram  Sheave.      A  reward  of  a  hundred  pounds 
was  offered  for  their  capture.     I  felt  as  if  I  had  been  standing  an  hour 
before  the  galley  fire,  for  I  thought  the  old  gentleman  was   agoing  to 
give  me  up  and  pocket  the  hundred  pounds ;  but  he  wasn't  going  to  do 
anything  of  the  sort :  he  told  me  not  to  tell  any  one  what  I  had  done,  and  as 
nobody  but  Mr.  Sheave  saw  me,  and  he  didn't  recognise  me,  nobody  could 
find  me  out.     He  thanked  me  for  what  I  done  to  Mr.  Sheave,  and  popped 
a  guinea  into  my  hand,  and  then  told  me  to  go  and  get  some  rest,  pro- 
mising I  should   see  Mr.  Prior  as  soon  as  the  doctors  thought  it  safe. 
Well,  after  this  Mr.  Prior  grew  worse  and  worse ;  he  was  in  a  bad  fever, 
and  knew  nothing  nor  nobody,  but  talked  of  a  thousand  things  which 
nobody  could  fathom,  and  laughed  and  sung,  and  then  his  lee  scuppers 
would  overflow,  and  all  within  the  striking  of  a  bell.     I  knew  somebody 
must  keep  watch  by  him,  so  I  begged  hard  for  'em  to  let  me  have  the 
night  watch.     Well,  they  granted  it  me,  and  I  used  to  sit  by  his  side  unti 
the  morning,  and  then  turn  in.      I  used  to  hear  him  order  as  if  he  was 
on  deck  ;  then  he  would  fancy  himself  yard-arm  and  yard-arm  with  Sheave, 
and  then  he  would  speak  so  soft  and  low  about  Miss  Florence — I've  felt 
it  hard  work,  Paul,  to  keep  the  well  clear.     One  night  I  was  sitting  by 
his  side,  he  had  been  rattling  away  as  usual,  and  had  just  dropped  into  a 
sleep,  it  was  midnight ;  it  had  been  raining  hard  all  the  evening,  but  the 
wind,  which  had  been  southerly  with  a  little  west  in  it  all  day,  got  round 
more  to  the  westward,  and  was  getting  on  to  blow  a  gale.     I  was  thinkin 
of  my  mother  and  father,  wondering  who  they  were,  whether  I  had  any 
brother  or  sister,  and  if  I  had,  whether  I  should  ever  come  athwart  'em, 
or  whether  all  of  kin  I  ever  had  were  lost  on  the  wreck  from  which  I  was 
saved.     I  was  rather  down,   and  sad  thoughts  came  fast  upon  me ;  for 
in  thinking  of  my  parents  I  couldn't  forget  poor  old  Tom  Lanyard,  who 
brought  me  up,  and  was  lost  in  the  mizen-chains  of  the  Arethusa.   While 
I  was  thus  overhauling  all  the  black  days  in  my  log,  the  door  gently  opens, 
I  casts  up  my  eyes,  and  what  do  you  think  I  saw,  John  ?     Now,  on  the 
word  of  a  true  seaman,  what  do  you  think  I  saw  ?" 
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"  How  is  it  possible  I  can  tell  ?"  answered  Paul. 

"  Why,  a  young  woman  in  white,"  he  replied. 

"  Tn  white  ?"  said  Paul. 

"  Aye,  in  white,"  returned  he,  "  and  with  a  figure-head  as  white  as 
her  rigging.  She  looked  steadfastly  at  me,  but  1  was  taken  flat  aback,- 
I  stared  at  her  with  top -lights  like  port-holes,  and  a  mouth  like  a  main 
hatchway.  She  didn't  speak  a  word,  but  advanced  towards  me  :  I  never 
heard  a  footfall — she  came  on  like  a  schooner  with  a  light  breeze,  and  afrer 
staring  at  me  as  if  she  would  speak,  she  turned  her  head  away  and  stood 
by  the  bed ;  she  clasped  her  hands  and  knelt  down  by  the  side.  After 
she  had  been  there  a  little  while,  she  rose  again,  and  leant  over  the  bed 
and  kissed  Mr.  Prior's  forehead,  that,  with  his  dark  hair,  looked  as 
white  as  spray  under  the  forefoot  going  large ;  then  she  raised  her  top- 
lights  to  heaven,  while  the  salt  water  run  out  of  them  like  pearls  ;  then 
she  kissed  him  again,  and  then  she  turned  to  me,  pointed  to  Mr.  Prior, 
pressed  her  two  white  fins  together,  and  backed  out  of  the  room,  keep- 
ing her  bows  towards  us.  Just  as  she  reached  the  door,  Mr.  Prior 
sprung  up  in  the  bed  and  stared  at  her ;  she  smiled — ah !  John,  that  was 
a  smile  ! — and  vanished." 

"  Vanished  ?"  cried  Paul,  looking  wonderingly  at  Gasket. 

"Yes,"  replied  Gasket,  with  a  grave  shake  of  the  head,  "  vanished. 
Mr.  Prior  gave  a  loud  cry  and  fainted ;  I  sung  out  for  help,  but  I  never 
told  any  one  but  you,  John — the  ghost  of  Miss  Florence  came  to  his 
bedside  !' 

"  Ghost  ?"  said  Paul,  with  a  derisive  laugh. 

"  Aye,  her  ghost,"  returned  Gasket,  earnestly — "it  washer  spirit  safe 
enough,  come  to  give  him  warning  that  his  log  was  made  up." 

"  Well,  but  he  did  not  die,"  exclaimed  Paul. 

"  No,"  replied  Gasket,  "  not  then ;  but  he  will,  or  my  name's  not 
Gasket." 

"  So  shall  we  all,"  was  Paul's  remark. 

"  When  cur  time  comes  ;  but  Mr.  Prior  will  go  before  his  time,  you'll' 
see,"  persisted  Gasket ;  "  for  if  ever  there  was  a  angel  come  down  from 
heaven,  it  was  that  night,  and  in  the  shape  of  Miss  Florence  too." 

"  Why  didn't  you  speak  to  her  ?"  inquired  Paul. 

"  I  couldn't,"  replied  he,  "  I  was  all  abroad  ;  besides,  where's  the  use  r 
If  she  wanted  to  speak  she  would  whether  I  was  able  to  hail  her  cr 
no. 

"  Well,  what  followed  this  ?"  asked  Paul. 

"  Whv,  when  the  doctor  come  next  day,  he  said  Mr.  Prior  was  better; 
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and  would  recover ;  and  so  he  did,  but  he  never  told  how  he  got 
wounded.  As  soon  as  he  was  well  enough  to  get  out,  he  made  for  the 
place  where  Miss  Florence  lived.  I  went  with  him,  but  we  found  the 
house  was  let  to  some  other  folks,  who  know'd  nothing  of  Miss  Florence 
and  her  parents,  only  that  they  believed  they  were  gone  abroad,  but 
where  they  couldn't  say.  Well,  every  place  he  tried,  but  we  couldn't 
overhaul  their  whereaway ;  but  we  did  find  out  that  Mr.  Sheave  had 
gone  as  third  lieutenant  in  a  seventy-four  upon  a  five  year's  station  in 
the  East  Indies,  after  he  got  well.  An  old  messmate  of  mine  told  me 
this,  and  said  he'd  seen  him  before  he  sailed,  and  his  figure-head  was  so 
altered  his  friends  Hardly  knew  him — ha  !  ha  !  ha  !  I  was  glad  of  that 
too.  Well,  after  knocking  about  a  little  longer,  Mr.  Prior  was  made  a 
third  lieutenant,  and  put  on  board  the  Wildfire ;  and  as  she  had  her 
complement  of  petty  officers  I  could  only  enter  as  foremast  man,  but  I 
should  have  been  captain  of  the  main-top  if  you  hadn't  saved  the  Cap- 
tain's life  in  our  brush  with  the  pirates ;  but  I  am  as  glad  you  have  got 
it  as  if  it  was  myself.  Now  you  know  all  my  part  of  the  story  respect- 
ing Mr.  Prior  ;  and  now,  John,  as  I  have  made  a  clean  log  to  you,  you 
may  as  well  tell  me  what  Mr.  Prior  said  to  you  when  you  went  into  his 
berth  after  giving  the  shirk  his  supper." 

"  He  did  not  tell  me  a  ghost  story,  though  it  was  something  akin  to 
it,'5  replied  Paul;  "  but  we  shall  see  by  and  bye  how  much  faith  there 
is  to  be  placed  in  it.     When  I  went  aft  to  him,  after  backing  and  filling 
a  little,   he  asked  me  if  I  had  any  faith  in  dreams.     He  asked  it  with  a 
laugh,  and  yet  there  was  a  peculiarity  about  his  manner  which  told  me 
there  was  something  more  than  a  jest  in  his  motive  for  putting  such  a 
question  to  me.     I  replied  that  I  had  never  had  but  one  to  which  I 
attached  any  importance,  and  what  I  had  heard  I  gave  little  heed  to. 
He  followed  it  up  by  inquiring  the  one  to  which  I  gave  credit,   and  1 
told  him,  Gasket.     I  told  him,"  continued  Paul,  with  singular  energy, 
"  that  when  a  boy,  I  wandered  along  the  sea  shore  one  summer's  day 
for  miles,  and  wearied  with  my  stroll,  late  in  the  afternoon  I  entered  a 
cave ;  advancing  some  distance  up  it,  and  laying  down,  I  went  to  sleep. 
While  in  my  sleep,  I  dreamed  I  had  become  a  man,  and  trod  the  deck  of 
a  vessel  as  its  commander.     She  was  a  man-of-war  frigate,  Gasket — a 
noble-looking  vessel.     I  saw  every  part  of  her  deck — her  guns ;  the  men 
were  at  quarters,  the  courses  were  hauled  up,  and  the  topsails  only  were 
set.     Above  my  head,  flying  from  the  peak  of  the  gaff,  was  a  flag  which 
I  have  never  yet  seen  hoisted  for  any  nation,  but  I  shall  never  forget  it ; 
it  was  decorated  with  stripes  and  stars  on  a  white  ground.     It  waved 
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proudly  above  my  head,  and  as  my  eyes  glanced  upwards  I  felt  my  soul 
swell  with  proud  glee.  I  thought  I  gave  the  word  of  command  for  the 
men  to  fire,  and  then  went  through  all  the  evolutions  of  a  sea  fight, 
although  at  that  time,  Gasket,  I  knew  nothing  of  the  rig,  build,  or  work- 
ing of  a  ship  more  than  a  boy  who  had  only  been  on  board  a  few  coasters 
could ;  I  fancied  I  led  on  a  party  of  boarders,  and  after  a  desperate  fight 
made  myself  master  of  the  vessel  I  had  been  fighting.  Once  more  I 
turned  my  eyes  upwards,  and  still  was  my  flag  with  the  stripes  flying  at 
the  gaff.  This  vision  passed  away,  and  I  stood  in  a  palace  surrounded 
by  nobles  and  ladies  of  the  highest  rank  and  distinction — I  was  before  a 
king.  I  knelt  down  at  his  feet,  and  around  my  neck  he  placed  a  star, 
and  the  voices  of  men,  and  music,  and  cannons  roared  round  me,  and  I 
sprung  to  my  feet.  Then  it  all  at  once  vanished,  and  one  whose  face 
was  the  likeness  of  her  who  is  dearer  to  me  than  all  the  world,  appeared 
to  me,  and  in  a  gentle  voice  said,  '  All  this  shall  be  thine !'  She  im- 
printed a  kiss  upon  my  forehead,  and  then  whispering  in  my  ear — '  For 
me  shalt  thou  do  this ;  and  the  time  is  come  now  for  ye  to  com- 
mence your  career  of  daring !' — she  disappeared,  and  I  awoke  in 
time  to  discover  the  sea  at  my  feet.  The  tide  had  set  in  while 
I  slept,  and  had  rushed  up  the  cave,  which,  being  on  a  rise  to  where  I 
lay,  which  was  just  at  the  top,  was  some  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  deep  at 
the  mouth.  I  looked  for  the  moment  aghast,  but  the  words  still  rung 
in  my  ears,  "  The  time  is  come  now  for  you  to  commence  your  career  of 
daring,"  and  for  ever  will  these  words  be  impressed  upon  my  memory, 
as  will  the  dream.  I  instantly  undressed  myself;  I  made  my  clothes 
into  as  small  a  bundle  as  I  could,  and  with  a  belt  which  I  wore  round 
my  waist,  1  made  the  clothes  fast  to  the  top  of  my  head,  and  then 
plunged  boldly  into  the  water.  I  could  swim  like  a  cork,  but  the 
question  was,  whether  my  strength  would  last  me  till  I  could  make  the 
shore ;  I  waded  until  the  water  reached  my  chin,  and  then  I  struck 
out,  and  was  not  long  in  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  cave  ;  but  the 
hardest  part  was  to  come.  I  looked  around — the  sea  was  flush  up  to 
the  rocks,  which  stretched  high  up,  for  the  distance  of  two  or  three 
miles ;  to  attempt  to  gain  them  was  hopeless,  and  I  looked  around  in 
despair ;  as  my  eyes  gazed  eagerly  in  every  direction,  I  perceived  a  rock 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  seaward,  which  rose  up  the  distance  of  ten 
or  twelve  feet  above  the  water,  and  I  fancied  if  I  clambered  up  it  I 
could  sit  upon  it  until  I  was  picked  up  by  a  passing  boat,  or,  at  least, 
until  the  tide  went  out  sufficient  to  enable  me  to  swim  with  safety  to 
the  shore.  I  had  but  little  time  for  doubting  or  indecision ;  it  seemed 
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the  mopt  feasible  plan,  and  I  seized  it.  I  swam  towards  it,  and  after  a. 
long  swim  against  a  tide  that  was  making  in,  I  reached  it,  quite  ex- 
hausted, to  find  the  side  smooth,  with  nothing  to  lay  hold  of ;  my  heart 
sunk  within  me,  but  I  made  a  struggle,  and  swam  round  it,  half  in- 
clined to  let  myself  go  to  the  bottom,  but  the  remembrance  of  my 
dream  supported  me,  and  I  kept  on  :  it  was  a  large  rock,  some  distance 
round,  and  after  persevering  until  I  nearly  reached  the  spot  from  which 
I  had  started,  I  found  a  place  to  clutch  hold  of.  I  had  hardly  strength 
to  draw  myself  up,  but  I  succeeded  at  last,  and  mounting  to  the  top,  I 
unbuckled  my  clothes,  and  lay  down  to  recover  myself.  I  was  nearly 
half  an  hour  before  I  was  so  far  restored  as  to  sit  up  and  put  on  my 
clothes  ;  but  when  I  did  it  was  with  no  pleasant  feelings,  I  found 
myself  within  four  feet  of  the  water,  the  tide  still  rising  fast ;  the  shore 
looking  to  me  at  a  frightful  distance  ;  the  sun  declining  ;  and  the 
horizon  bearing  indications  of  a  storm  brewing.  Still  I  had  faith 
that  I  should  be  saved :  there  I  sat  watching  in  every  direction  for 
some  sign  of  succour  ;  every  now  and  then  a  tide  wave  came  in, 
which  made  my  position  less  and  less  tenable.  I  was  perched  on  the 
topmost  pinnacle,  the  water  was  now  within  a  foot  of  me;  five 
minutes  more,  and  the  rock  would  be  under  water ;  what  was  then 
to  become  of  me  ?  I  cast  my  eyes  shoreward — no  sign  of  a  boat 
there  or  to  seaward.  I  made  up  my  mind  to  have  another  swim  for  it,  and 
not  die  without  a  struggle  to  save  myself,  when  I  noticed  something 
•which  appeared  previously  to  me,  when  I  had  before  observed  it,  to  have 
been  the  jutting  point  of  a  rock,  to  have  got  considerably  nearer  to  me. 
I  watched  it  earnestly,  it  certainly  had  advanced  considerably,  and 
upon  looking  closer,  I  made  it  out  a  boat,  keel-upwards,  drifting  towards 
me." 

"  Hurrah  !"  cried  Gasket,  taking  a  long  breath^  deeply  interested  in 
the  recital.  Paul  smiled,  and  continued — 

"  The  water  now  was  washing  over  my  feet.  I  stood  up,  and  remain- 
ing until  the  sea  was  above  my  knees,  I  plunged  into  it  once  more,  and 
swam  towards  the  boat.  I  soon  found  that  my  previous  exertions  had 
exhausted  my  strength,  and  doubted  whether  I  should  reach  it :  I 
however  succeeded,  and  found  my  surmises  correct,  it  was  a  boat  belong- 
ing, as  I  afterwards  discovered,  to  a  brig  which  was  supposed  to  have 
foundered  at.  sea  with  all  her  crew.  I  was  glad,  you  may  be  sure,  to  find 
myself  astride  the  keel  and  drifting  fast  to  the  sho"0.  I  had  now  nothing 
to  fear  but  the  turning  of  the  tide  ensuing  before  I  was  washed  ashore, 
and  carrying  me  out  to  sea.  However,  the  tide  carried  me  on  towards  a 
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headland,  the  other  side  of  which  the  sea  made  a  long  reach,  and  the 
knowledge  of  that  fact  had  deterred  me,  in  the  first  instance,  swimming 
to  it.  As  I  drew  near,  a  fishing  yawl  stood  towards  me  ;  I  hailed  her,  and 
was  picked  up ;  they  put  me  ashore,  and  having  had  enough  of  the  sea 
for  one  day  I  went  home  and  went  to  bed.  In  the  night  I  dreamed  the 
same  female  appeared  to  me,  and  said — '  You  have  begun  well :  proceed — 
your  destiny  must  be  fulfilled.'  Once  more  her  lips  were  pressed  to  my 
forehead,  and  then  she  vanished.  The  remainder  of  the  night  was  filled 
with  dreams  of  battle — of  glory — of  honour,  but  such  a  mass,  I  could 
not  extricate  anything  in  particular  ;  that  one  portion  I  have  told  you  stood 
out  alone ;  I  have  not,  nor  shall  I  ever  be  able,  to  banish  it  from  my 
memory,  nor  prevent  its  having  a  strong  influence  over  all  my  actions.'* 

"  It's  like  what  happened  to  Mr.  Prior,  though  his  was  no  dream,  for  I 
saw  it  with  my  own  top-lights,"  exclaimed  Gasket,  observing  Paul  pause; 
"  I  dare  say  it  was  your  guardian  angel,  as  that  was  Mr.  Prior's,  for  it's 
my  belief  it  was,  and  nothing  else,  and  if  I  had  command  of  a  ship  her 
likeness  should  be  the  figure-head.  But  what  said  he  to  it  when  you  told 
him  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Why,  he  carried  as  steady  and  grave  a  face  as  you,"  returned 
Paul ;  "  and  said  since  I  believed  so  much  in  a  vision  of  that  sort, 
he  should  feel  less  hesitation  in  telling  me  his  reason  for  re- 
questing my  presence.  He  said,  as  you  have  told  me,  he  was 
in  love  with  a  young  lady,  but  her  friends  were  averse  to  their  union, 
and  gave  me  a  brief  history  of  all  you  have  told  me,  sayiug  that 
when  he  first  came  on  board  the  Wildfire  his  mind  dwelled  very  much 
upon  his  separation  from  the  lady,  and  his  anxiety  was  excessive  respect- 
ing her  fate  ;  his  duty  being  trivial,  he  had  too  much  leisure  to  reflect 
upon  the  perversity  of  fortune,  and  was  unable  to  drive  the  most  distract- 
ing conceits  from  his  imagination.  As  you  were  crossing  the  Line  one 
night,  he  lay  in  his  hammock  worn  out  with  unpleasant  recollections ;  he 
fell  asleep  and  dreamed  that  he  was  in  a  wild- looking  building,  very  old, 
and  deserted  by  inhabitants — that  while  gazing  upon  the  ruins  he  heard 
a  frightful  screaming,  and  rushing  forward  he  saw  the  maiden  of  whom 
he  had  spoken  being  carried  by  a  ruffian  at  the  top  of  his  speed  down  a 
flight  of  steps.  He  followed  instantly,  and  after  keeping  in  pursuit  some 
time  without  gaining  on  the  fell  ;W,  he  at  length  entered  a  capacious  room, 
filled  with  armed  men  ;  he  was  attacked,  and  about  to  be  cut  down,  when 
I  stepped  in  to  his  rescue.'* 
"  You  !"  interrupted  Gasket. 
"  Aye,  me,"  returned  Paul ;  "  so  went  his  dream.  I  had  a  band  of 
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seamen  at  my  command,  and  placing  the  lady  in  his  arms,  I  quitted 
him :  he  awoke.  Shortly  after  this  he  dreamed  he  was  in  a  range  of 
mountains  somewhere  in  England  ;  the  same  description  of  circumstances 
took  place — again  I  proved  his  friend.  A  week  after  this  he  dreamed  he 
was  at  sea  with  this  maiden,  his  ship  was  on  fire,  and  they  were  the  only 
two  left  on  board.  The  vessel  burnt  nearly  to  the  water's  edge,  when  a 
ship  appeared  in  sight ;  they  were  picked  up — I  was  the  commander,  and 
again  the  friend  who  saved  him." 

"  But  he'd  never  seen  you  then  ?"  exclaimed  Gasket. 

"  True,"  replied  Paul  ;  "  and  there  lies  the  singularity  of  the  matter. 
When*  I  was  pressed  and  brought  on  board  he  saw  me  and  recognised  me 
as  the  person  he  had  seen  in  his  dream,  and  from  that  moment  he  has 
had  a  strong  conviction  that  in  some  way  I  shall  be  able  to  do  him  a  great 
service  in  his  love  affair.  He  has  therefore  made  a  proposition  to  me 
that  when  I  reach  England,  if  I  will  assist  him  in  searching  for  the 
young  lady,  the  whole  interest  of  his  family  shall  be  exerted  to  get  me 
promoted." 

"  And  you've  agreed  to  it,  haven't  you?"  said  Gasket,  hastily. 

"  I  have,"  replied  Paul ;  "  not  so  much  for  my  sake  as  his,  for  I  feel 
that  my  promotion  will  not  come  through  him,  but  through  my  own  exer- 
tions ;  however,  he  seemed  so  earnestly  to  wish  my  co-operation  with 
him,  because  of  the  coincidence  of  identifying  me  with  the  friend  in  the 
dream,  and  to  which  he  attaches  much  faith,  that  I  could  make  no  excuse 
for  declining,  and  therefore,  when  once  in  England,  he  will  have  my  best 
aid." 

Gasket  was  about  to  pursue  the  conversation  further,  when  the  bell  was 
rung  for  midnight  ;  the  boatswain's  mate  piped  the  starboard  watch,  and 
Paul  expressed  his  intention  of  turning  in. 

"  I've  the  morning  watch,"  he  said,  "  and  so  good  night ;  we'll  finish 
the  yarn  to-morrow/' 

Gasket  echoed  his  good  night,  and  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards  both 
of  them  were  swinging  in  their  hammocks  sunk  into  deep  slumber. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

"  Thou  shalt  feel  me  with  thine  eye 
As  a  thing  that,  though  unseen, 
Must  be  near  thee,  and  hath  been  ; 
And  when  in  that  secret  dread 
Thou  hast  turned  around  thy  head, 
Thou  shalt  marvel  I  am  not 
As  thy  shadow  on  the  spot." 

MANFRED. 

"  Man.  Look  there! 

What  dost  thou  see  ? 
Abbot.  Nothing. 

Man.  Look  there  I  say, 

And  steadfastly ;  now  tell  me  what  thou  see'st  ? 
Abbot.     That  which  should  shake  me." 

IBID. 

IT  was  with  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  approaching  glee,  that  Jasper  Chough 
found  himself  inside  the  retreat  to  which  he  had  hastened  on  quitting 
Mat  Meadows ;  he  made  the  entrance  fast,  and  with  no  little  exultation 
looked  upon  himself  as  freed  from  a  considerable  danger,  and  for  the 
present  safe  both  from  pursuit  or  capture.  Upon  seeing  the  door  was 
well  secured,  he  sat  himself  down  upon  a  rudely  carved  chair,  or  rather 
bench,  with  a  back  formed  of  the  slateish  stone  with  which  the  mountain 
abounded,  and  remained  motionless  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  in  order  to 
satisfy  himself  that  he  had  not  been  traced.  He  listened  attentively;  his 
sense  of  hearing  marvellously  quickened  by  the  expectation  of  approaching 
foes,  but  irot  a  footfall  or  crack  of  twig,  or  rustle  of  grass,  told  that  his 
hiding-place  had  been  discovered.  The  long  and  continued  silence  relieved 
his  anxiety,  and  drawing  a  deep  breath,  he  muttered — 

"  It  would  be  hard  if,  after  so  many  years  that  this  place  has  remained 
undiscovered,  it  should  now  be  found  out  at  the  very  time  its  secresy  is 
most  needed.  No,  no  !  man  or  devil  be  he  that  has  laid  on  my  track,  I 
think  his  sharp  eyes  have  failed  him  here." 

He  paused  a  few  moments  longer,  and  then  the  unbroken  stillness 
continuing,  he  rose  from  his  seat,'  and  groping  his  way  to  a  part  of 
the  cave,  he  drew  forth  a  torch  and  materials  for  kindling  it.  He  then 
went  to  a  recess  and  pulled  forth  some  provisions,  which  by  their  fresh- 
ness had  evidently  been  recently  deposited  there — a  flask  of  brandy  was 
also  produced  and  plentifully  partaken  of — and  then  the  food,  consisting 
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of  a  meat  pie  and  bread  were  almost  ravenously  devoured.  When  the 
meal  was  completed  he  extinguished  the  torch,  threw  himself  in  a  corner, 
and  was  soon  in  a  heavy  sleep. 

He  continued  buried  in  profound  slumber  for  about  six  hours,  and  then 
started  suddenly  from  it,  and  leaped  to  his  feet  with  a  shout ;  he  seemed 
dreadfully  agitated,  and  uttered  several  strange  incoherences ;  he  groped 
about  wildly  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  placing  his  hand  upon  a  por- 
tion of  the  cave,  he  stopped,  and  after  a  moment's  silence,  he  muttered  a 
few  broken  sentences,  which  explained  the  cause  of  his  singular  emotion. 

"  I  know  now,"  he  said  ;  "  I  remember  all,  'twas  but  a  dream — curse 
upon  all  dreams.  Why  were  we  made  so  weak  as  to  be  fooled  by  them 
— yet  I  could  have  sworn  he  had  his  cold  hands  about  my  throat — his 
bloody  face  was  close  to  mine,  and  he  was  dragging  me  to  hell.  !)?ah  ! 
I  wish  I'd  not  struck  him — I  wish  he'd  not  been  fool  enough  to  interfere. 
Pshaw  !  it's  done,  so  let  it  go  ;  I'd  have  served  any  one  else  so,  and  should 
never  have  cared  about  it.  I  have — and  had  110  thought  of  it  since,  and 
what's  a  brother  more  than  another  man  !  What's  relationship,  after  all  ? 
A  mere  piece  of  humbug.  He  was  my  brother,  not  by  choice  but  by 
compulsion ;  so  are  my  father  and  mother  my  parents — I  had  no  voice 
in  choosing  them — I  couldn't  help  myself.  Why  should  I  care  about 
them  more  than  any  body  else  ?  I  wish  he  hadn't  been  my  brother, 
though — damnation,  this  is  foolery ;  to  the  devil  with  it  all,  turn  up  as 
it  may." 

When  he  had  finished  his  soliloquy  he  rekindled  his  torch,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  end  of  the  cave,  and  removing  a  layer  of  turf,  or  rather 
an  imitation  of  it,  formed  of  worsted,  and  so  well  done  that  in  the  only 
light  which  could  be  used  in  that  place,  it  was  unlikely  to  be  detected 
from  the  rest  that  grew  around,  he  displayed  a  trap  door,  in  the  centre 
of  which  was  an  iron  ring  ;  he  seized  hold  of  the  latter,  and  raising  the 
door,  descended  by  a  short  ladder  into  a  small  apartment  about  six  feet 
deep,  and  fourteen  or  fifteen  feet  square.  It  contained  a  large  number 
of  small  casks,  ranged  in  tiers  round  the  sides,  occupying  the  greater 
portion  of  the  room,  but  to  none  of  these  was  his  attention  directed. 
He  made  to  a  chest,  which  he  opened,  and  drawing  forth  a  suit  of  clothes, 
he  doffed  his  own  and  equipped  himself  in  these  fresh  garments,  con- 
sisting of  a  long  broad- skirted  coat,  something  of  the  same  cut 
as  the  one  he  had  thrown  off,  but  made  larger  and  fuller,  and 
ornamented  with  great  buttons  ;  a  crimson  waistcoat,  the  flaps,  con- 
taining the  pockets,  reaching  to  his  thighs,  which  were  adorned  with 
buckskin  leggings ;  immense  boots  were  drawn  on  ;  and  a  large  three 
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cornered  hat  was  placed  on  his  head.  He  pulled  some  of  his  long  hair 
over  his  face,  which  he  had  reddened  with  some  ochre,  and  then  supplied 
himself  with  a  brace  of  pistols,  which  he  loaded  carefully.  He  buckled 
round  his  waist  a  large  belt,  and  then  taking  a  stout  stick  in  his  hand 
he  ascended  the  steps,  fastened  down  the  trap  door,  and  replaced  its 
covering  ;  he  put  the  flask  of  brandy  in  his  pocket,  as  well  as  a  flask  of 
powder  and  a  small  bag  of  bullets.  He  then  took  up  his  gun  and  shoul- 
dered it,  but  after  a  moment's  hesitation  he  murmured — 

"  No,  I  won't,  either — it  '11  only  be  in  the  way  :  my  bull-dogs  will 
serve  me  better  if  I  should  want  any  help  of  that  sort." 

He  threw  it  in  the  corner,  and  standing  a  few  minutes,  as  if  consider- 
ing whether  he  had  forgotten  anything  he  wished  to  remember,  he 
extinguished  the  light,  unfastened  the  door  cautiously,  and  peered  forth. 
It  was  night — the  sky  was  covered  with  thick  clouds,  but  there  was  no 
sound  save  the  low  moan  of  the  wind  as  it  swept  slowly  past ;  he  looked 
cautiously  round,  but  the  greatest  silence  reigned.  He  fastened  the 
door,  glided  out  of  the  recess,  and  crouching  almost  to  his  hands  and 
feet,  he  proceeded  swiftly  along  the  side  of  the  mountain  until  he  reached 
the  road  leading  from  Grasmere  to  Dunmail  Raise,  instead  of  descend- 
ing to  the  lane,  the  scene  or  his  late  villany.  He  crossed  obliquely,  and 
proceeding  onwards,  gradually  descending  until  he  arrived  at  a  patch  of 
trees  ;  among  these  he  made  his  way  into  a  narrow  opening,  too  narrow 
almost  to  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  a  lane,  and  plentifully  garnished 
with  slush,  in  some  parts  almost  knee-deep.  Jasper,  however,  seemed 
quite  cognisant  of  his  road,  for  although  in  comparative  darkness  he 
stepped  from  stone  to  stone — large  lumps  placed  there  for  the  purpose 
of  saving  persons  the  unpleasant  necessity  of  wading  through  the  mire — 
witli  the  facility  of  one  who  knew  their  locality  well.  After  progressing 
some  distance  he  stopped,  and  was  greeted  by  a  low  fierce  growl  from  a 
dog,  the  depth  of  whose  tone  proclaimed  him  to  be  of  90  small  size. 

"  Down,  Grinder  !  down,  boy  !"  exclaimed  Jasper  in  a  low  tone,  and 
then  gave  a  low  whistle.  The  dog  was  silent  instantly,  and  he  advanced 
a  few  steps,  until  he  stood  before  the  low  door  of  a  cottage ;  he  waited 
there  a  few  minutes  and  then  whistled  again.  No  answer  was  returned ; 
and  growing  impatient,  he  muttered — 

"  Cursed  mischance  ! — if  he  should  be  away.  Luck's  dead  against  me, 
seemingly ;  there's  not  a  thing  I  set  my  mind  upon  I  am  not  thwarted 
in !" 

He  concluded  with  an  oath,  and  then  knocked  gently  at  the  door ; 
he  tapped  several  times,  and  presently  a  woman's  voice  demanded — 
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"  Who's  there  ? — who  is  it  knocks  here  ?" 

Jasper  bit  his  lip,  and  frowned  with  evident  annoyance  ;  but  mastering 
his  feelings,  he  answered  in  a  low  tone — 

"  Dunmail  of  the  pass — husband  to  her  of  the  Helm  Crag  !" 
Several  fastenings  were  instantly  removed,  and  a  female  bearing  a 
light  appeared  ;  she  motioned  him  in,  and  then  fastened  the  door  again. 
There  was  a  good  fire  blazing  on  the  hearth,  although  it  was  summer 
time,  but  the  marshy  nature  of  the  place  seemed  to  render  it  necessary. 
Upon  a  rough  table  placed  near  the  fire  was  a  bottle,  and  by  its  side  was 
a  small  horn.  The  strong  odour  of  brandy  which  prevailed  made  it 
more  than  probable  that  the  fluid  was  in  considerable  use.  The  woman 
placed  a  chair  for  Jasper,  and  said  with  some  warmth — 

"  I'm  glad  to  see  thee,  my  bonnie  bo',  that  am  I ;  it's  long  since 
thou'st  been  here,  in  troth  it's  a  life  time." 

Jasper  regarded  her  sternly  for  a  moment  without  speaking.  She 
was  a  young  woman,  of  about  five  or  six  and  twenty,  tall,  with  a  face 
which  wanted  but  a  little  refinement  to  make  it  exceedingly  handsome  ; 
shining  black  hair  which  was  divided  in  front  in  two  broad  bands,  one 
on  each  cheek,  descending  from  the  forehead,  and  passing  beneath  her 
ears,  and  the  back  hair  fastened  into  a  loose,  careless  knot ;  her  eyes 
were  a  brilliant  black,  large  and  well  formed,  but  told  of  a  spirit  which 
it  was  better  to  coax  than  to  cross  ;  her  teeth  were  white  and  even,  and 
displayed  themselves  every  time  she  spoke  or  laughed,  and  looked  the 
whiter  for  their  opposition  to  a  dark  skin,  but  which,  though  brown,  was 
transparently  clear  ;  she  had  something  of  a  gipsy  in  her  appearance, 
on  the  first  impression,  yet  there  was  a  character  about  her  which,  at  a 
second  glance,  removed  the  conception. 

"  Sit  down,  bo',"  she  cried,  "  sit  down,  and  don't  look  so  sulky  now 
you've  come  to  see  me  ;  it's  a  weary  while  you've  been  away  ;  don't 
pull  down  your  eyebrows  now  you  have  come,  bo' ;  sit  down  by  me — 
here,  give  me  thy  hat  and  stick ;  come,   man,   seat  thyself,  and  take  a* 
drink  of  the  good  stuff." 

"  I  wish  you  wouldn't  drink  of  that  good  stuff  so  often,  Joan,"  he 
said,  gruffly,  seating  himself  in  a  chair  opposite  to  where  hers  was 
placed  ;  "  I  hate  to  see  a  woman  drunk." 

"  Drunk  !  who's  drank  ?"  cried  she,  fiercely,  her  eyes  flashing  like 
fire  ;  "  who's  drunk  ? — "  then  checking  a  volley  of  words  she  was 
about  to  pour  forth,  she  smoothed  her  brow,  and  coming  up  to  him,  she 
.put  her  arms  round  his  neck  and  kissed  him.  "  Come,  bo',  don't  be 
cross ;  it's  the  first  time  vou've  seen  me  for  better  than  a  month,  so  look 
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^  little  pleasant.  I  always  smile  and  laugh  when  you  come,  and  try  to 
look  happy,  so  that  you  may,  not  find  it  disagreeable  to  come  where 
there's  a  long  face — I  do,  bo',  when,  God  knows,  my  heart's  heavy. 
Come,  thou'st  not  given  me  a  kiss,  not  one  for  your  Joan,  as  many 
times  you've  called  me,  and  swore  you  never  liked  nor  loved  anybody  in 
the  world  but  me — come,  give  me  one." 

"  Well,  there's  one,"  he  said,  kissing  her  cheek  coldly,  and  removing 
her  arms  from  his  neck  ;  the  blood  rushed  into  her  face  and  neck,  and 
her  eyes  looked  as  bright  as  if  they  were  filled  with  water,  but  she  did 
not  suffer  a  tear  to  escape ;  she  made  a  struggle  to  compose  herself,  and 
folding  her  arms,  stood  before  him,  and  said  in  a  slow  tone — 

"  You  were  not  always  thus,  Geoffrey." 

"  Perhaps  not,"  he  replied,  laconically. 

"No,  you  were  not,  and  you  know  it;  and  I  too,  to  my  cost,"  she 
added,  bitterly;  "but  just  because  I've  taken  a  little  drop  of  brandy 
you  treat  me  thus." 

"  A  little  drop!"  exclaimed  Jasper,  with  a  scornful  laugh  ;  "  a  gallon 
I  should  think  by  your  breath." 

"  Don't  jeer  me,"  she  cried,  fiercely,  "  don't  jeer  me  ;  if  I  have  had 
a  g-allon  it's  no  time  to  jeer  me,  and  you  know  that,  Geoffrey." 

It  seemed  that  hie  did  know  it,  for  he  looked  in  her  excited  face,  and 
then  with  something  of .  an  altered  tone,  he  said — 

"  This  is  all  d — d  stuff;  bring  your  chair  over  here,  Joan,  and  sit  by 
me,  girl." 

These  few  wordsrin  a  kinder  tone  had  the  effect  of  at  once  dissipating 
her  anger,  and  with  a  laugh  of  glee,  she  exclaimed — 

"  That's  a  bonny  bo' — that's  my  own  bo',"  and  instantly  brought  her 
chair  and  placed  it  so  close  that  it  touched  his  ;  then  putting  one  arm 
round  his  waist,  and  lean  ing  her  head  upon  his  shoulder,  she  looked  up 
in  his  face,  and  said,  "  What's  kept  thee  so  long  away,  bo' — didst  thee 
not -think  how  I  longed  to  see  thee  ?" 

"  I  had  too  many  things  to  do  to  come  over  here,"  he  replied,  re- 
moving her  arm  from  his:  waist,  and  his  shoulder  from  the  support -of 
her  head.  "  Where's  your  father  ?"  he  added. 

"  Why  have  you  put  my  arm  away  ?"  she  asked,  with  some  surprise. 

"  I  want  to  talk,"  he  said,  peevishly. 

"  I  remember  when  you  couldn't  talk  without  your  arms  round  m\ 
•waist,  and  your  mouth  to  my  cheek,"  she  said,  emphatically. 

"  I  can  now,  then,"  he  replied,  impatiently;  "  to-day  is  not  yesterday, 
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nor  yesterday  last  week,  nor  last  week  last  year ;  what  I  did  a  year  ago 
is  not  what  I  am  obliged  to  do  to-day.'' 

"  It  may  be,  Gooffrey,"  exclaimed  she,  rising  and  confronting  him  ; 
"  it  may  be,  but  last  year  you  shouldn't  have  talked  to  me  as  if  you 
meant  to  keep  in  tbe  same  mind  all  your  life  ;  you  shouldn't  have  sworn 
to  me — " 

"  Let's  have  no  more  of  this/'  he  growled.  "I'm  not  in  the  mood  for 
it.  Where's  your  father  ?" 

"  He's  away  on  service  ;  I  expected  him  back  before  this ;  he'll  not  be 
long,  I  dare  say." 

"I'm  glad  of  it,  I  want  to  see  him,"  said  Jasper. 

"You  came  here  purposely  to  see  him,  then,"  she  demanded,  rather 
earnestly. 

"  I  did.     Why  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Then  it  was  not  to  see  me  ?"  she  said,  speaking  with  emphasis. 

"  Pshaw  !"  he  cried,  "  Why  do  you  pester  me  with  such  stuff?" 

"Stuff!"  she  echoed,  "  stuff!  Well,  no  matter,"  she  added,  with  a 
forced  calmness,  and  then  eyeing  him  with  a  steadfast  gaze,  said — 

"  What  do  you  want  to  see  him  for  ?" 

"  I  want  him  to  do  me  a  service,"  he  replied,  turning  his  eyes  from 
beneath  her  searching  look. 

"  What  service  ?"  she  asked. 

"A  service/'  he  said,  evasively. 

"  What  service  ?"  she  repeated. 

"  What's  that  to  you  ?"  he  roared  passionately. 

"  It  is  to  me,"  she  replied,  firmly,  "  and  I'll  know  it." 

"You  !"  he  uttered  scornfully.     "  Poh  !" 

"  Don't  raise  the  devil  in  me,  Geoffrey,"  she  cried,  speaking  quickly, 
ft  don't  you  do  it ;  for  your  own  sake  man,  don't  do  it." 

"  Pshaw !"  cried  he,  recklessly,  "why  shouldn't  I,  what  is  there  in  you 
I  should  fear  ?" 

"  That  which  I  fear  myself;  that  which  will  bring  blood  on  my  hands 
as  it  has  on  your's/'  she  returned,  with  strong  excitement. 

"  Not  blood  of  mine,"  he  said,  with  a  laugh. 

"  Ay  !  Geoffrey,  blood  of  your's,"  she  cried  ;  "  my  love  for  you  would 
not  stay  me  ;  no,  not  though  I  have  loved  you  dearer  than  life,  and  have 
parted  with  all  my  happiness  here  and  hereafter  for  you,  aye.  and  would 
again  if  you  were  kind  to  me ;  but  though  I  have  sacrificed  everything 
for  you,  you  have  not  a  kind  word  or  look  to  throw  to  me." 
"  What  have  you  sacrificed  for  me  ?"  he  said,  sneeringly. 
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"  What  !  what!"  she  echoed,  looking  wildly  on  him.  "  What  have 
I  sacrificed  for  you  !"  she  cried,  speaking  rapidly  ;  "  have  I  not  parted 
with  all  that  a  woman  holds  dear  ?  Have  I  not  given  up  virtue,  honour, 
conscience,  all — all  to  you  ?  Did  I  not  part  with  ray  little  babe,  the 
offspring  of  your  guilt,  and  my  shame  to  your  care  that  you  might  not 
have  an  uneasy  thought,  nor  ever  asked  you  about  it,  but  to  knov^  that 
it  was  well  ?  Have  I  not  told  lies  enough  to  send  a  soul  to  hell  for  that 
sin  alone,  to  screen  you  from  discovery  ?  Have  I  not  borne  jests, 
taunts,  scoffs,  and  blows,  for  your  sake  ?  Have  I  not  lived  a  life  the 
most  bitter  and  wretched  beneath  this  roof,  bearing  all  uncomplainingly, 
that  you  might  not  fear  to  have  a  finger  pointed  at  you,  if  when  I  was 
away  you  were  afraid  I  should  make  known  your  secret  ?  What  have  I 
sacrificed  for  you!"  she  added,  with  bitterness;  "what  is  there  I  have 
not  ?" 

"Did  you  expect  I  was  going  to  marry  you  ?"  he  said,  sternly. 

"  Did  I  ever  ask  you  ?"  she  said,  proudly.  "  Did  I  ever  breathe  one 
word  that  should  make  you  think  so  ?  No,  I  did  not ;  I  would  not." 

"  Would  not  ?''  he  uttered,  hastily. 

"Would  not,"  she  replied.  "  I  too  am  proud;  my  pride  is  as  great 
as  yours,  Jasper  Chough ;  I  would  not  have  gone  into  your  family  to  be 
looked  down  on  by  them,  even  by  your  servants ;  I  knew  I  was  too 
humble.  I  knew  myself  the  daughter  of  one  whose  practices  have  lost 
him  the  name  of  honesty,  and  had  you  begged  me,  upon  your  knees,  to 
have  wedded  you,  I  would  have  refused.  My  love  for  you  was  at  least 
disinterested,  and  with  my  heart  I  gave  away  everything  ;  but  think  you 
I  have  not  the  feelings  of  a  woman  ?  Think  you,  because  I  have  lived 
in  this  hole  nearly  all  my  life,  hearing  villanous  schemes  planned,  that 
I  am  lost  to  all  sense  of  what  is  right  and  good  ?  Think  you  I  do  not 
know  I  have  fallen,  and  feel  it  not  ?  I  do  feel  it  like  u  canker ;  it 
gnaws  and  gnaws  me  here,"  she  cried,  striking  her  breast  with  energy, 
"  and  I  drink  that  fire,"  she  added,  pointing  to  the  brandy,  "to  drown 
all  recollection  of  my  own  shame  and  misery,  and  your  unkindness." 

A  pause  ensued  :  Joan  buried  her  face  in  her  hands  with  an  expres- 
sion of  passionate  grief,  and  Jasper  cast  his  eyes  gloomily  upon  the  fire ; 
but  neither  uttered  a  word  for  some  time.  Joan  was  the  first  to  break 
silence  ;  she  drew  her  hands  from  her  face,  and  looking  earnestly  at  him, 
said  appealing-ly —  ^ 

"There's  a  dreadful  change  in  your  conduct  to  me,  Jasper:  what  have 
I  done  to  cause  it  ?" 

"  Nothing-,"  he  exclaimed,  sullenly. 
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"  Nothing  !'*  she  iterated,  scornfully  ;  "nothing  !  and  is  it  nothing 
which  has  made  you  treat  me,  who  have  been  as  a  spaniel  to  you,  worse 
than  the  veriest  cur  ?  have  I  loved  you  too  much  and  been  overcome 
too  easily,  so  that  you  are  tired  of  me,  and  would  be  rid  of  me  ?  Jasper, 
Jasper !— " 


"  Don't  Jasper  me  !"  roared  he  ;  "  the  walls  in  this  cursed  neighbour- 
hood have  ears,  and  I  don't  want  every  gaping  fool  to  know  I  make  my 
company  cheap  in  the  hovel  of  Jack-in-the-Hole." 

"  Or  the  co-mate  of  Joan  Churlelgh,  his  daughter,''  she  exclaimed  ; 
"  yet,  Geoffrey  Smith,  since  you  will  have  that  name,  although  y'ow 
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pride  was  too  great  for  folks  to  know'  that  you  cast  an  eye  on  Jack's 
•hild,  you  could  stoop    to  sneak  [here,  to  fondle  and  flatter,  vow 
and  lie — " 

Lie  !"  echoed  Jasper,  fiercely. 

"  Aye,  lie  !"  she  returned  unflinchingly,  unmoved  by  the  ferocious  as- 
pect with  which  he  regarded  her  ;  "  you  could  wind  your  arms  about 
me,  and  use  soft  words,  and  pretend  a  love  which  you  never  felt — would 
to  God  that  I  had  not ;  you  were  mean  enough  to  fawn  and  cringe,  and 
crawl,  snake-like,  in  the  dust  at  my  feet  like  a  reptile — " 

"  By  hell,  Joan  !"  shouted  Jasper,  starting  to  his  feet,  clenching  his 
iist  and  shaking  it  menacingly  at  her  ;  "if  you  don't  stop  your  jawing, 
a  blow  from  my  fist  shall  send  you  flying  to  the  other  end  of  this  den 
and  quiet  you  for  some  time  to  come." 

"  I  would  advise  you  not  to  try  it,  my  brave  Geoffrey/'  cried  Joan, 
sneeringly,  yet  energetically — seizing  hold  of  an  iron  bar  used  for  raking 
the  wood  embers  together,  which  was  standing- in  the  chimney  corner.  "  I 
would  advise  you  not  to'try  it,"  she  repeated ;  "  it  may  be  dangerous  toyou- 
You  do  not  know  me  when  I  am  roused,  though  you  have  seen  a  little 
of  ray  temper  when  it's  up  ;  but  you  do  not  know  what  it  can  be  when 
your  baseness  wtyfks  it  to  its  height :  you  know  what  my  love  has  been — 
my  hate  is  as  deadly  as  my  love  was  intense.  I  can  revenge  vile  ingrati- 
tude as  deeply  as  I  can  reward  kindness — of  which  I  have  so  little,  God 
knows  I  am  at  no  loss  how  to  value  it." 

There  was  a  cool  steadiness  in  the  delivery  of  this  speech  which  made 
it  a  matter  of  little  doubt  that  she  would  use  the  bar  if  lie  gave  her  oc- 
*he  was  firm  in  her  purpose  of  giving  blow  for  blow  ; 
her  !H?d  brightly  upon  him,  encountering  his  enraged  glance 

iiiir  b'jfin*:  it  in  the  {-lightest ;  it  had  the  effect  of  cooling 
him  dnvru.     After  frovrnins:  iiing  his  teeth,  he  muttered  some- 

thing which  was  inaudible,  became  silent,  and  threw  himself  back  in  his 
heavily.  He  remained  gazing  on  the  glowing  brands  of  wood 
blazing  brightly  on  the  hearth  in  gloomy  thoughtfulness  ;  presently  he 
turned  to  Joan,  and  in  a  quieter  tone  of  voice  said  to  her,  as  she  still 
stood  with  the  iron  bar  grasped  in  her  hand — 

"  Put  that  down  and  come  here.  I  hate  all  this  infernal  recrimination 
— it  does  no  good  with  me  ;  you  ought  to  knpw  me  well  enough  to  know 
that  you  only  make  a  fool  of  yourself  to  no  purpose."  He  leaned  over 
towards  the  bottle  containing  the  brandy,  and  taking  it  up  he  poured  a 
quantity  of  its  contents  into  the  horn  and  drank  it  off  at  one  draught ; 
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then  again  turning1  to  Joan,  who  had  covered  her  eyes  with  her  apron 
and  was  sobbing-  bitterly,  he  exclaimed — 

"  Come,  Joan,  don't  be  a  fool ;  take  your  hands  from  your  eyes — what's 
the  use  of  your  snivelling  and  whining  ?  Sit  down  and  tell  me  where 
your  father's  gone  ?" 

She  made  no  reply,  but  still  wept ;  Jasper  muttered  a  few  oaths  and 
ground  his  teeth  with  rage  ;  he  was  about  to  roar  out  a  string  of  angry 
words,  but  a  second  thought  prevented  him,  and  swallowing  his  ire  he 
assumed  a  conciliating  tone — 

"  Come,  leave  off  crying,  old  girl,"  he  said  ;  "sit  down  here  by  me, 
and  let's  have  no  more  of  this.  Come,  give  me  a  kiss,  and  let's  forget 
it  all." 

Joan  drew  her  apron  from  her  eyes  ;  they  were  red  with  weeping,  for 
the  tears  she  had  shed  were  bitter  and  scalding ;  but  now  they  were 
dry  again.  Her  face  was  calm,  almost  rigid,  and  as  pale  as  before  it 
had  been  flushed ;  her  look  was  cold  but  determined.  She  did  not 
move  in  answer  to  his  request,  but  fastened  her  eye,  compressed  by  a  low- 
ering brow,  sternly  but  fixedly  upon  him.  He  liked  this  conduct  less 
than  any  she  had  yet  shown  him ;  passionate  grief,  reproaches,  and  in- 
vective he  heeded  not :  it  had  often  been  his  lot  to  experience  them 
from  her,  but  in  this  steadiness  of  demeanour  there  was  a  determination 
which  he  felt  he  should  be  Unable  to  quell,  or  by  pretended  affection  to 
dissipate.  His  power  over  her  was  gone,  he  feared,  and  it  was  not 
without  dread  he  anticipated  what  would  be  in  its  place.  He  folded  his 
arms  with  an  affectation  of  indifference,  though  he  was  far  from  feeling 
it,  and  did  not  repeat  his  request,  but  merely  said — 

"Your  father's  a  long  while  before  he  comes." 

"  You  think  so,5'  she  replied,  coolly. 

"  I  do,"  he  answered.     "What  service  has  he  been  on?" 

"  Not  such  service  as  you  require  of  him  !"  she  returned. 

"  Such  service  as  I  require  !"  cried  Jasper,  with  surprise.  "  How  do 
you  know  what  service  I  require  of  him  ?"  he  asked. 

She  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then,  pointing  her  finger  at  him,  she 
-said,  with  a  little  agitation  which  she  could  not  repress — 

"  It  is  little  that  you  have  done  lately,  Jasper,  of  which  I  do  not 
know." 

"  Hell  and  furies  !" — shouted  he. 

"  Nay,  never  swear  and  frown  and  fume — I  know  all,"  she  exclaimed 
firmly,  waving  her  hand  repressingly  towards  him.  "  Snug  and  cun- 
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ning  as  you  have  fancied  your  work  has  been  done,  it  was  not  close 
enough  to  be  kept  hidden  from  me." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?"  he  asked,  knitting  his  brows. 

"Just  what  I  say,'*  she  replied.  "I  know  enough,  and  can  prove 
enough  to  make  you,  proud  as  you  are,  swing  from  a  gibbet,  if  I  choose 
to  put  my  tongue  to  a  justice's  ear,  and  whisper  a  few  words.'* 

."You  know  nothing,"  he  exclaimed,  with  forced  calmness,  "but 
what  you  knew  months,  nay,  years  ago." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  Geoffrey  ;  miserably  mistaken,  man,  if  you  fancy 
that,"  she  cried,  coolly.  "  I  speak  of  things  scarce  a  week  old  :  I  speak 
of  matters  done  in  the  green  lane,  and  up  by  the  pass — Ah  !  you  under- 
stand me  now,  I  see,"  she  added,  with  a  bitter  laugh,  as  he  started  to 
his  feet,  clenched  his  fists,  and  with  a  face  pale  and  ghastly  uttered  a 
tremendous  oath.  "  What  punishment  does  the  law  award  for  a  bro- 
ther's blood  ?'*  she  continued ;  "  tell  me  that,  Geoffrey.  What  has  the 
law  in  store  for  him  who  drags  a  maiden  from  her  home  that  he  may 
rob  her  of  her  honour  ?  Is  it  not  a  death  on  the  gallows  ?  Is  it  not  to 
be  sent  to  the  eternal  fire  by  the  common  hangman  ?  How  will  Jasper 
Chough,  of  gentle  blood — the  haughty,  proud  Jasper — ' 

"  Hell-cat !"  he  roared,  coupling  the  exclamation  with  a  frightful  oath, 
and  trembling  with  excessive  rage  ;  "if  you  would  not  be  sent  to  hell 
at  a  minute's  notice,  hold  your  tongue  ;  hold  it  or  I  shall  not  have  the 
power  to  keep  my  hands  from  you.  Are  you  mad,  or  an  idiot,  that  you 
rouse  my  blood  in  this  fashion  ?  Another  sentence  like  that  you  have 
spoken  and  I  scatter  your  brains  on  yon  wall — I  will — I  will !" 

He  forced  the  words  through  his  teeth,  and  glared  upon  her  as  a  tiger 
prepared  to  make  his  spring :  she  shrunk  not,  quailed  not,  but  gave 
him  a  contemptuous  smile. 

"  You  dare  not,  Geoffrey/'  she  said,  "  you  dare  not !" 

"  Do  not  tempt  me,  Joan,  if  you  value  life  in  the  smallest  degree. 
Do  not  tempt  me,"  he  cried ;  "  it  is  dangerous." 

"  I  do  not  value  it  a  single  worthless  hair,"  she  said,  with  sad  earnest- 
ness ;  "  not  one  poor  grain  of  the  earth  on  which  I  stand  ;  yet  you  dare 
not  kill  me,  for  your  own  life  then  would  not  be  worth  half-an-hour's 
purchase." 

"  Pshaw  !"  he  sneered ;  "  such  a  threat  is  idle." 

"  You  would  not  find  it  so,"  she  replied,  quickly. 

"  No  matter,"  he  returned,  emphatically.  "  I  would  never  hesitate  to 
sacrifice  my  life  to  satisfy  my  revenge." 
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"Nor  the  happiness  of  another's  life  to  gratify  your  pleasure,"  she 
exclaimed,  bitterly. 

"  Perhaps  not,"  he  replied,  laconically;  and  then,  with  an  expression 
of  determination  allied  to  ferocity,  he  said — "  Let's  have  no  more  of  this; 
for  your  own  sake  let  this  subject  drop  :  talk  of  what  you  like  but  this, 
and  if  you  can  talk  of  nothing  else  hold  your  tongue  ;  there's  a  fiend  in 
my  bosom  too  busy  now — if  he's  not  kept  down  blood  will  scarce  satisfy 
him." 

"There  is  a  fiend  in  your  bosom,  Geoffrey,"  returned  Joan,  "  a  re- 
morseless, merciless  fiend  :  when  first  you  saw  me  here  in  this  hovel,  I  was 
in  a  miserable  situation,  it  is  true ;  but  my  father,  vile  as  he  is  called, 
Avas  kind  to  me ;  wretched  as  this  abode  is,  he  furnished  it  with  many 
comforts  for  me,  and  gave  me  good  counsel.  Strange  men  came 
to  talk  of  matters,  which  I  scarce  understood,  save  that  they  were  law- 
less ;  but  though  their  plans  and  plots  were  discussed  before  me,  when 
they  were  about  to  separate,  no  eye  was  suffered  to  rest  too  rudely  upon 
me,  no  hand  to  insult  me,  and  he  found  money  to  pay  for  me  to  be 
taught  privately  of  an  evening  to  read  and  write  and  receive  the  educa- 
tion of  a  lady.  Nay,  Jasper,  you  need  not  utter  that  sneering  laugh — I 
speak  the  truth ;  I  tell  you  this  to  show  you  how  low  I  am  fallen,  how 
deeply  I  am  degraded  by  you  ;  there  is  not  an  accomplishment  a  sister 
of  yours  could  have  been  taught  which  I  did  not  acquire,  and  for  what  ? 
God  help  me  !  Look  you,  Jasper,  I  knew  and  felt,  as  I  have  often  told 
you,  that  I  had  a  full  sense  of  the  miserable  situation  in  which  I  lived — 
but  I  had  still  some  happiness,  I  had  still  something  to  look  forward  to. 
I  did  not  mix  with  any  females  here ;  I  had  no  companions,  not  one  to 
cheer  the  loneliest  hour — nothing  but  books  to  pass  away  the  long  and 
drean  time.  I  had  no  pleasant  remembrances  to  fall  back  on,  for  since 
I  can  remember,  here  I  have  dwelt.  My  father  often  brought  me  rich 
dresses  and  ornaments — for  what  ?  This  was  no  place  to  wear  them,  but 
I  had  hopes  for  the  future  ;  I  thought  it  impossible  I  could  always  live 
in  this  desolate  spot,  and  a  strong  imagination  pictured  a  time  when  I 
could  move  among  the  brightest  and  fairest,  and  be  as  happy  and  as 
gay  as  they.  Scrupulously,  therefore,  with  these  fond  thoughts,  did  I  hoard 
up  my  dresses  and  jewels,  and  wait  patiently  for  the  time  to  come.  At 
length  you  came,  you  fixed  your  eye  upon  me,  and  marked  me  for  your 
prey.  You,  you,  Geoffrey,"  she  cried,  with  wild  energy,  "  came  and 
courted  my  notice,  you  sought  opportunities  when  my  father  was  absent 
to  come  and  twine  yourself  round  my  heart ;  you  were  kind  and  gentle 
your  words  were  tender,  your  actions  all  the  most  loving  could  wish  ; 
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you  gained,  by  your  vile  arts,  my  affections — my  passionate  love.  I 
thought  it  all  true,  I  thought  every  word  you  uttered  was  clear  of  all 
falsehood.  Without  a  friend  or  companion  to  advise  me,  secluded  from 
the  world  entirely,  how  was  I  to  detect  truth  from  falsehood,  honour 
from  deceit  ?  I  believed  you,  Geoffrey,  I  trusted  you,  I  gave  up  my  whole 
heart  to  you ;  there  was  nothing  I  did  not,  would  not  have  sacrificed  for 
you,  so  devoted  was  my  love.  You  know  it  well,  you  knew  you  held 
the  whole  happiness  of  my  life  in  your  hands,  and  without  remorse  you 
wrecked  it,  utterly  blighted  it.  I  soon  awoke  from  the  dream — God 
knows  you  did  not  let  me  slumber  long — and  tound  every  hope,  every 
prospect  I  had  formed  so  fondly,  vanished ;  all,  all  was  gone — i  was 
sunk  so  low  that  I  could  never  rise  again — still  I  had  a  hope  that  you 
would  not  desert  me ;  to  marry  me,  as  I  have  told  you,  I  knew  was 
hopeless.  I  would  not  stoop  to  ask  you,  to  be  spurned  and  rejected,  or 
to  be  a  finger  scorn  if  you  should  have  made  half  the  sacrifice  for  me 
which  I  had  for  you ;  and  in  silence  I  bore  the  anxiety,  the  uncertainty, 
and  sickening  doubts  which  distracted  me.  Oh,  Geoffrey,  I  suffered 
enough  then  to  have  sent  many  to  their  grave ;  would  to  God  it  had 
me,  yet  I  spoke  not  a  word  to  you  complainingly.  I  still  smiled  when 
you  came,  and  what  little  happiness  I  did  have,  was  when  by  your  side. 
When  I  found  myself  about  to  be  a  mother,  my  heart  sunk  within  me  ; 
I  knew  my  father's  fiery  nature  ;  I  dreaded  his  discovery  of  my  situation—- 
not for. myself,  Geoffrey,  not  for  myself,  for  my  love  for  you  then'v/as 
so  strong,  I  would  have  died  cheerfully  to  save  you  a  pang.  My  fear 
was  for  you — " 

"  For  me !"  cried  Jasper,  interested  in  spite  of  himself,  in  details  of 
which,  till  now,  he-had  been  almost  ignorant. 

"  Aye,  for  you,"  she  exclaimed ;  "for  had  my  father  known  you  to 
have  been  the  author  of  my  shame,  no  power  in  the  world  would  have 
stayed  him  from  putting  a  bullet  through  your  brains,  or  a  knife  in  your 
heart.  You  may  start,  Geoffrey,  but  were  I  now  to  breathe  a  word  im- 
plicating you,  he  would  hunt  you  through  the  world  until  he  had  run 
you  down." 

"  But  you  will  not  ?"  he  said,  apprehensively. 

"  I  did  not,"  she  replied,  evasively.  "  He  at  last  discovered  what  I 
so  long  endeavoured  to  keep  hidden  from  him  :  my  illness,  prior  to  the 
birth  of  the  child,  alarmed  him  ;  he  fetched  Doctor  Gray,  and  to  his 
astonishment,  all  but  madness,  the  child  was  born ;  but  for  the  doctor, 
in  his  rage  he  would  have  slain  both  me  and  the  child.  The  good 
doctor,  however,  kept  him  from  me,  and  though  since  then  he  has 
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treated  me  worse  than  the  vilest  slaver— though  lie  has  taunted  me,  swore 
fearfully  at  me,  threatened  me,  struck  me,  the  name  of  the  father  of 
my  child  never  passed  my  lips." 

"  Nor  will  it  now,  Joan  ?"  said  Jasper,  hastily. 

"Why  should  I  keep  it  longer?"  she  asked,  scornfully;  "in  what 
way  have  you  repaid  all  that  I  have  suffered,  that  I  should  still  bear 
more  for  you  ?  Have  you  not  blasted  my  life  ;  and  have  you  not 
threatened  to  take  it  from  me,  but  now  ?  Why  should  I  screen  -you 
from  the  vengeance  he  has  sworn  the  most  fearful  oath  to  inflict  on  my 
seducer,  when  he  discovers  him  ?'' 

"  Come,  come,  Joan,"  said  Jasper,  deprecatingly,  "for  your  own  sake 
you  will  not  tell.  I  have  been  harsh  to  you;  I. have  been  unkind,  I 
know,  but  I  will  not  again.  Let  this  foolish  quarrel  pass,  and  you  shall 
find  me  all  that  you  first  knew  me." 

"  So  you  have  said  a  hundred  times,-  each  time  to  treat  me. worse 
than  the  last,"  she  said,  with  no  little  contempt  in  her  manner. 

"  But  this  is  the  last  time,"  he  said,  with  an  attempt  at  a  smile,  which 
came  very  ill  from  him.  "  Come  and  sit  down  ;  I  wish  to  speak  to  you 
of  your — our  child,  Joan." 

"  What  of  it,  Jasper — what  of  it  ?"  she  said,  urgently. 
He  smiled  again.     This  time  it  was  one  somewhat  of  triumph  ;  he 
felt  he  had  still  that  which  would  give  him  a  power  over  her. 

"  You  will  not  speak  my  name  to  your  father  as  its  parent !"  he  ex- 
claimed, fixing  his  eye  steadfastly  upon  her.  She  recoiled  a  little,  but 
recovering,  said  hurriedly — "  No,  no  !  Tell  me  of  my  dear,  helpless, 
friendless  child  ! — would  Jo  God  I  could  see  it.", 

''  You  may  do  that,  perhaps,"  said  Jasper,  stretching  out  his  hand  to 
take  hers,  and  drawing  her  towards  him. 
"  When.  Geoffrey — when  ?"  she  cried. 

He  led  her  to  the  seat  by  his  side,  and  placed  his  arm  round  her 
waist.  Her  brow  lowered  a  little,  and  her  eyelid  drooped,  but.  she  did 
not  remove  his  arm  ;  he,  however,  did  not  notice  it,  though  it  told  her 
love  for  him  had  received  too  severe  a  shock  to  be  easily  restored  to  its 
original  pinnacle. 

"  Very  soon,  Joan,"  he  said,  "  very  soon.  When  I  have  managed 
matters  which  I  have  for  some  time  been  preparing,  then  I  will  take  you 
to  see  her." 

"  Take  me  !"  she  reiterated,  in  unfeigned  surprise. 
"  Yes ;  you  would  not  have  me  bring  the  girl  here,  would  you  ?"  he 
asked,  hastily. 
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41  Why  not  ?"  she  said. 

"  Why  not !  Would  you  like  to  see  her  buried  in  the  patch  of  ground 
behind  this  hut  ?"  he  exclaimed,  emphatically.  "  Your  fatner  would  not 
be  long  in  preparing  her  for  her  grave,  or  preparing  a  grave  for  her." 

Joan  shuddered,  and  covered  her  eyes  with  her  hands  instinctively ; 
-suddenly  she  raised  her  head,  and  said  significantly — 

"  He  is  not  always  at  home." 

"  No,  but  his  return  is  always  so  uncertain,  is  it  worth  hazarding  the 
.girl's  life  ?"  he  replied,  almost  with  a  sneer. 

"  No,  no,  no — oh,  no  !"  she  cried,  rapidly  ;  "  i  would  rather  die  a 
thousand  times  than  a  hair  of  her  dear  head  should  be  harmed." 

"  Very  well,  then  listen  to  me,"  he  exclaimed.  "  In  a  week  or  a  fort- 
night hence  I  will  come  here  and  fetch  you,  when  your  father  is  out  on 
service,  and  lead  you  to  where  she  is  staying ;  from  thence  you  can,  if 
you  will,  go  to  London  or  to  France  with  me,  and  live  like  a  lady,  be  all, 
and  see  all  that  you  say  you  have  been  so  long  hankering  after." 

"  What !  mix  with  ladies,  and  wear  all  the  dresses  and  things  I  have 
-hidden  away  so  snug  in  my  boxes  ?"  she  said,  laughing  almost  with 
childish  simplicity. 

"  Yes,  and  have  other  things  finer  than  you  have  got,  or  ever  seen," 
he  said. 

"  And  my  child — our  child,  Geoffrey?"  she  said,  her  fondness  fast 
returning  under  these  promises  of  Jasper. 

"  She  shall  be  with  you  if  you  like,  or  stay  where  I  have  placed  her," 
he  returned. 

"  She  shall  be  with  me — with  me  !"  she  exclaimed  earnestly,  putting 
her  arm  round  his  neck  ;  "  oh,  I  would  not  part  with  her  for  worlds — 
for  all  you  have  promised  me." 

"  Then  you  shall  accompany  me,"  he  said. 

"'  "  And  you,  Geoffrey — you  ?"  she  asked,  looking  up  in  his  face  affec- 
tionately. 

"  I  will  be  with  you,  Joan,  as  often  as  I  can,"  he  said,  assuming  a  kind 
tone  of  voice,  "  and  will  endeavour  to  be  as  affectionate  to  you  as  I  have 
been  of  late  harsh ;  but  I  have  had  many  things  to  cross  and  vex  me, 
and  that's  the  reason — not  that  I  love  you  the  less,  Joan." 

"  Oh,  Jasper,  if  I  could  but  believe  you — if  I  could  but  believe  you  !" 
she  exclaimed,  the  tears  rushing  to  her  eyes  from  deep  feeling. 

"  And  what's  to  hinder  you  ?"  he  asked,  abruptly ;  "  I'll  take  an  oath, 
if  you  will  not  trust  my  plain  word." 

41  No,  Jasper,  no,"  she  replied,  thoughtfully.     "  I  have  no  opinion  of 
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oaths ;  if  your  word  in  a  case  like  this  will  not  bind  you  to  me,  no  oath 
will.     Give  me  your  word,  and  I  shall  be  satisfied/' 

"  Upon  the  faith  and  honour  of  a  man,  I  will  perform  what  I  pro- 
mise," he  said,  giving  her  at  the  same  time  a  kiss  upon  the  cheek.  She 
heaved  a  sigh,  and  looking-  fondly  upon  him,  said — 

"  Would  that  you  had  been  always  thus !  I  do  wish  that  you  had 
never  given  me  cause  to  doubt  you,  Geoffrey ;  how  much  happier  I  should 
have  been- under  all  my  father's  cruelty  than  I  have  been !" 

"  Never  heed  it  now,  Joan,"  he  said,  "  you  will  soon  be  out  of  his 
reach,  and  will  be  happy  yet." 

"  What  will  he  do  when  I  am  gone  !"  she  exclaimed. 
" The  best  he  can,  to  be  sure,"  cried  Jasper,  with  a  laugh ;  "he  will 
most  likely  get  hold  of  some  termagant  who  will  give  him  blow  for  blow, 
and  perhaps  rid  society  of  such  a  savage  dog  as  he  is — I  hope  he  may." 
.     "  He  is  my  father !"  said  Joan,  instantly  preparing  to  defend  him 
though  she  had  been  latterly  much  ill-treated  by  him. 
"  I  should  doubt  that,"  exclaimed  Jasper,  drily. 
"  Why  ?"  she  asked,  hurriedly. 

"  If  he  was  really  your  father,  he  would  not  use  you  so  roughly,"  he 
returned,  evasively. 

"  He  treats  me  but  as  I  deserve,"  she  ejaculated,  thoughtfully  ;  "  until 
my  baby  was  born  no  father  could  have  treated  his  child  more  kindly 
than  he  did  me,  but  since  that,  which  was  sufficient  to  rouse  his  ire,  I 
unfortunately,  to  rid  myself  of  thoughts  that  burnt  me  like  fire,  made 
a  friend  of  brandy  ;  he  has  had  cause  enough  for  his  ill  usage." 

"  Well,  let's  talk  no  more  about  him,"  said  Jasper ;  "  you  will  soon 
be  far  from  him.  I  will  take  care  that  he  does  not  track  you  ;  if  he 
should,  you  know  how  long  it  would  be  before  your  death  and  that  of 
the  child's  would  follow." 

"  I  must  take  my  chance,"  said  Joan,  clasping  her  hands ;  "  but  if  it 
was  not  for  my  child,  I  would  not  leave  him — I  could  not — " 

"  Come,  Joan,  enough  of  this  ;  you  must,  for  your  own  sake,  do  it," 
said  Jasper  ;  "  so  make  no  useless  regrets,  or  would's  or  could's  about 
the  matter  :  it  must  be  done  ;  we've  said  enough  about  it  now,  we  will 
talk  more  upon  it  when  the  time  comes  for  us  to  depart.  Let's  talk  of 
something  else." 

"  Yes  we  will,"  she  replied,  suddenly  ;  "  we  will ;  after  what  you  have 
just  proposed  and  promised  me  faithfully  to  fulfil,  it  would  be  unkind 
in  me  to  doubt  your  love  for  me,  and  I  will  not,  Jasper.  But  tell  me 
what  has  made  you  act  as  you  have  done  this  past  week  ?" 
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The  sudden  presence  of  a  black  cloud  upon  a  clear  sky  could  not  have 
exhibited  a  greater  change  than  the  features  of  Jasper  underwent  as  she 
asked  the  question ;  her  quick  eye  detected  the  alteration  in  an  instant, 
and  a  pang  of  alarm  went  through  her  breast. 

"  What  do  you  know  of  what  I  have  done  ?    Is  it  report,  or  is  it  your 
fancy?"  he  asked,  with  a  gloomy  expression. 
"  Neither,"  she  replied ;  "  it  is  what  I  know  !" 
Jasper  bit  his  lips  angrily,  but  kept  his  mortification  down. 
"  What  do  you  know  ?"  he  inquired. 

"  I  know  that  you  carried  off  the  young  lady  who  is  staying  at  your 
house — your  cousin,  I  think  she  is." 
.  .*'  She's  no  cousin  of  mine,"  interrupted  Jasper. 

"It  matters  little,"  she  said;  "you  made  love  to  her,  Jasper,  and 
she  spurned  you — spurned  you  from  her  as  she  would  a  dog  ;  your  bro- 
ther Frank  interfered — you  cut  him  down  with  your  stick  and  carried 
her  off;  you  kept  her  up  in  the  Pass,  hidden  in  the  receiving  house 
there,  but  she  found  means  to  escape.  A  stronger  hand  than  yours  set 
her  free." 

"  Whose  hand  was  it  ?  do  you  know  that  ?'*  he  asked,  eagerly. 
"  Perhaps  I  do,  perhaps  I  do  not ;  if  I  do,  I  shall  not  tell  you,"  she 
repliad ;  "  but  I  want  to  know,  if  she  had  consented  to  return  your  love, 
whether  you  would  not  have  made  her  your  wife,  and  cast  me  off,  for- 
gotten me  entirely." 

This  was  said  quietly  and  calmly,  but  there  was  a  fire  in  her  eyes  that 
made  him  feel  how  deeply,  painfully  she  was  affected  by  it.  He  hesitated 
a  moment. 

"  I  want  no  equivocation,  Jasper,"  she  said  in  the  same  tone,  "  no 
lie !  I  can  bear  to  hear  the  truth — I  would  rather  hear  it  from  your 
own  lips  than  from  others." 

"You  are  always  doubting  me,"  he  cried,  affecting  a  peevishness  ;  "  I 
tell  you  truly,  and  you  may  believe  me — I  do  not  care  for  the  g-iri  a 
straw." 

"Then  why  carry  her  away  by  force  ?"  she  inquired,  hastily. 
"That's  a  secret,"  he  replied. 

"  But  one  which  you  will  tell  me  ere  you  make  me  believe  different  to 
what  I  have  heard,"  she  exclaimed  ;  "  you  made  love  to  her,  that]  I  know, 
and  I  will  know  why  you  did  it,  too !" 

"  Will  you  ?''  thought  he  ;  "do  not  make  too  sure  of  that."  Then  said 
in  an  audible  tone,  "  Would  you  have  me  betray  an  oath  of  secresy 
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"  You  are  not  too  apt  to  be  affected  by  such  a  consideration,"  she  said, 
significantly;  "  but  retain  your  secret,"  she  continued,  "  and  I  will  keep 
my  doubts  and  act  upon  them  also." 

"  Act  upon  them  !"  he  echoed  ;  "  in  what  way  ?  what  do  you  mean  ?" 
"  It's  scarcely  likely  that  I  shall  tell  you  when  I  am  to  be  marked   out 
as  a  sufferer  by  your  conduct,"  she  returned,  derisively. 

"  Still  on  the  same  string-,"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  sneer ;  "  well,  if  you 
must  know  all,  know  that  I  made  love  to  her  for  another." 
"  How  mean  you  ?" 

"  Why,  there  is  one  whose  high  station  will  prevent  him  wedding  her, 
but  whose  fortune  will  not  prevent  his  placing  her  at  the  head  of  a 
splendid  establishment.  I  am  to  be  rewarded  with  an  appointment  if  I 
succeed  in  persuading  her  to  accept  the  offer." 

"  Does  she  like  this  person  ?"'*asked  Joan,  simply. 
"No;  she's  an   obstinate  fool,  and  blind  to  her  own  interests/'  lie 
replied. 

"  And  to  yours  also,"  said  Joan,  with  a  laugh  ;  "  you  have  come,, 
therefore,  to  father  to  help  you  to  carry  her  away  ;  so  that  if  she  will  not 
consent  by  fair  means  she  shall  by  foul." 

"  You  are  as  good  as  a  witch,"  he  replied,  laughing. 
"  Bad  as  I  am,  better  than  that,  I  hope,"  exclaimed  Joan.  "But 
you  say  there  is  nothing  would  make  her  agree  quietly  to  these  offers," 
she  said,  cross-examining  him  with  some  tact ;  he  had  not  said  this, 
but  it  was  so  like  the  fact,  he  might  have  fancied  he  had,  and  so 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  continuing — 

"  She  refuses  everything  most  obstinately,  and  I  suppose  the  fool's  in 
love  with  somebody  else  ;  I  thought  at  first  it  was  Frank,  but  I  don't, 
think  so  now." 

"  Poor  Frank,"  ejaculated  Joan. 

"  He  is  well  enough  by  this  time,  I  warrant  me,"  said  Jasper,  eyeing 
her  steadfastly,  hoping  tO'hear  something  respecting  him,  for.  as  yet  he 
had  learned  nothing  whatever  concerning  him.    Joan  looked  him  in  the 
eyes,  and  replied — 
"  I  hope  he  is." 

"  I  hope  so  too,"  returned  Jasper,  "  though  in  my  passion  I  did  hit 
him  harder  than  might  have  hurt  a  thicker  head  than  his." 

"  It  was  a  cruel,  unjustifiable  act,"  exclaimed  Joan  ;  "  however,  it  is 
done,  and  there  is  now  no  help  for  it ;  but  your  determination  respecting 
your  cousin  is  not  done,  and  must  not  be  attempted,  Geoffrey." 
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"  Not  be  attempted !  what  do  you  mean  ?"  he  asked,  with  fierce 
surprise. 

•'  Hear  me,  Jasper.  I  know  the  meaning  and  the  feeling  of  a  blighted 
life ;  I  know  the  despair  and  agony  of  destroyed  hopes,  of  crushed  ex- 
pectations. I  would  not  doom  a  dog  to  suffer  them,  and  you  shall  not 
rob  this  poor  girl  of  all  her  happiness  on  earth  ;  so  take  my  advice  and 
give  up  all  thoughts  of  it." 

"  You  will  take  my  advice  and  not  interfere  in  this  affair  at  all,"  said 
Jasper,  sternly. 

"  I  shall  not  only  interfere,  but  do  my  best  to  prevent  it,"  she  ex- 
claimed, decisively,  and  then  said  entreatingly ;  "  you  will  not  persist  in 
it,  I  know  you  will  not ;  you  would  not  wantonly  break  a  young  girl's 
heart  who  has  done  you  no  harm." 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  lose  a  good  appointment  for  any  such  stuff,"  cried 
lie,  passionately. 

"  Then  upon  that  point  we  are  enemies  again,  Geoffrey,"  she  ex- 
claimed, quitting  his  side,  and  taking  up  her  station  opposite  to  him. 

"  You  make  yourself  a  cursed  idiot,"  roared  Jasper ;  "  don't  you 
meddle  in  this  matter — you  cannot  stop  it,  and  you  will  only  bring 
danger  about  your  ears  if  you  interfere." 

"  I  tell  you  it  shall  not  be  done,"  she  said,  firmly  ;  "  every  plan  you 
lay,  every  scheme  you  invent,  I  will  counteract ;  I  will  hover  about  you 
like  a  spirit,  and  defeat  your  intentions  as  soon  as  they  are  formed ;  I 
have  the  means,  and  I'll  use  them." 

"  If  you  threaten  me,  Joan,"  said  Jasper,  with  savage  emphasis, 
"  you'll  see  no  more  of  your  brat." 

The  epithet — the  threat  it  conveyed,  went  like  a  knife  to  her  heart ; 
she  turned  as  pale  as  death,  but  she  altered  not  her  determination. 

"  My  father's  bullet  or  knife  would  find  your  heart,  quicker  than  your 
vengeance  could  fall  upon  that  harmless,  unoffending  innocent,"  washer 
reply. 

"  If  it  did,  where  would  you  look  for  your  child?  no  one  but  myself 
knows  where  it  is  deposited,"  he  cried,  jeeringly. 

"  I  would  search  every  county  in  England  but  I  would  find  it,"  she 
answered. 

"  Perhaps  it  is  not  in  England,"  he  exclaimed. 

"  Still  would  I  findjt,"  she  cried,  "  rnd  make  the  oath  upon  your 
grave,  Jasper,  never  to  rest  until  it  was  accomplished." 

She  uttered  this  speech  with  singular  energy,  and  stretched  her  hand 
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prophetically  towards  him  as  she  spoke.  He  could  not  withstand  the 
bright  gaze  she  fixed  on  him,  but  turned  away,  and  with  an  undefined 
sense  of  dread,  which  he  could  not  shake  off,  he  felt  it  better  to  con- 
ciliate than  to  thwart  her. 

"  I  suppose  you  must  have  it  your  way,  Joan,"  he  exclaimed,  "  or 
you  will  be  jealous  for  ever  if  you  don't.  I  have  no  wish  to  harm  the 
fool,  far  from  it,  for  I  should  place  her  in  the  midst  of  grandeur,  and 
present  her  with  a  noble  lever 'into  the  bargain  ;  however,  let  it  go,  and 
my  best  prospects  with  it — for  nothing  else,  it  seems,  will  please  you." 

"  You  will  be  all  the  happier  for  this  hereafter,  Jasper,"  she  said, 
earnestly,  "  and  so  will  she,  aye,  far  more  so  than  if  you  placed  the 
wealth  of  worlds 'in  her  grasp.  When  we  were  first  together,  and  I 
thought  you  loved  me,  I  would  not  have  parted  with  you  to  have  re- 
ceived a  kingdom — " 

A  low  growl  from  the  dog  without  announced  the  approach  of  foot- 
steps. 

"  Here  is  father,"  sbe  cried,  hurriedly.  "  Remember,  not  a  plot  or  a 
word  about  Florence  :'  she  must  not  be  touched.  Do  you  consent  ?" 

"  Ask  and  have,"  said  he,  quickly,  "  I'll  do  whatever  you  vish  me, 
my  own  dear  Joan." 

"  My  bonny,  bonny  bo',"  she  cried,  throwing  both  her  arms  round 
his  neck,  and  kissing  him  fervently.  "  Make  any  excuse  you  can  think 
of  for  being  here,"  she  exclaimed,  releasing  her  lips,  "  and  leave  me  to 
do  my  part." 

A  long  low  peculiar  whistle  was  answered  by  her  tapping  on  the  in- 
side of  the  door.  A  gruff  voice  without,  as  soon  as  she  ceased,  cried — 
"  Alone !" 

She  unbarred  the  door,  opened  it,  and  disappeared ;  but  Jasper  heard 
her  say — 

"  Where  have  you  stayed  so  long  ?" 

"  What's  that  to  thee,  fool?"  replied    the  voice. 

"  Only  this — there's  one  of  your  gang-  been  here  this  hour/' 

"  Who,  girl  ?  who?"  she  was  asked  hastily. 

"  Why,  Geoffrey  Smith,"  she  replied  ;  "  and  when  you  ask  any  of  your 
tribe  to  come,  don't  pick  out  such  a  haughty,  glumpy,  moody,  haven't-a- 
word-to-say-for-himself  sort  of  booby  as  the  fellow  in  there." 

"  Bett-  -  words,  fool ;  better  words  ;  what  should  such  as  he  have  to  say 
to  a  trull  like  thee  ?  you're  only  fit  company  for  'the  hell-hound  who 
made  you  what  you  are.  Now,  before  God,  if  I  could  but  light  upon  him 
anywhere,  there  should  be  one  life  less  in  the  world— his  or  mine." 
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"  You've  said  enough  about  that,  father,"  muttered  Joan. 

"  Ay  !  mnJ  you've  sutfered  enough,  wench  ;  get  thee  in,  poor  wretch  — 
get  thee  in  ;  you've  paid  a  heavy  tine  for  your  misdoing.  See  how  you 
behave  yourself — yon  Geoffrey  Smith  is  not  what  lie  seems." 

•'  No  !"  thought  Joan  ;  "  not  he,  indeed." 

That  simple  remark  had  a  strong  effect  upon  her ;  it  made  her  doubt 
:  uth  of  Jasper's  sudden  conformity  with  her  wishes,  and  resolve  to 
watch  him  closely,  though  she  would  not  let  him  see  that  she  suspected 
him  -in  the  slightest  degree.  Jasper  had  overheard  all  that  had  passed, 
and  felt  but  little  at  his  ease ;  he  was  aware  on  what  a  precipice  he  stood 
if  Joan  should  betray  him  ;  for  he  knew  the  raan  he  had  to  deal  with. 
He  saw,  therefore,  it  was  his  policy  to  conciliate  her,  make  her  believe 
he  still  loved  her,  and  cajole  her  until,  safe  off  with  Florence,  he  could 
.laugh  at  her  threats  and  despise  them.  While  he  was  resolving  to  act 
more  circumspectly,  the  father  amd  daughter  entered. 

Jack  Churleigh,  or  Jack-in-the-Hole,  as  he  was  nicknamed   from  his 
residence*  was  a.  tall,   raw-boned  raaai,  standing  at  least  six  foot  two  or 
three  ift«bes ;  hi?  limbs,  were  large,  hut  well  knit    to  his   frame  . 
shoulders  were  broad,  though  from  his  height  -he  looked   gaunt.     His 
head  was-  rather  small  than  otherwise,  and  his  long  hair,  wthich  had  once 
been   black,  was  rxw  a  grisly  grey,   but  still  hung   in   curls  upon  Ins 
shoulders.     His  featopes  were  coarse  and  strongly  marked  ;  then 
little  to  conciliate,  niocto  teaU*m,  in  them  ;  they  were  forbidding  in  t&eir 
aspect,  and  though  Joan  had  stated  she  had  received  much  kindness  fwm. 
him,  the  truth  of  such  an  assertion  could  never  have  been  gathered 

He  greeted  Jasper  with  rough  friendliness  as  ?oon  as  he  set. 
eyes  upon  him,  and  his  cordiality  was  returned  by  Jasper  in  somewhat  of 
the  same  rtrsin. 

"  How  is't,  my  bold  Geoffrey  ?"  he  cried.  "Is  trade  getting  brisk, 
buyers  plenty,  that  I  see  you  in  my  cottage  ?" 

"  Something  of  that  sort,"  replied  Jasper  ;  "  how  get  on  oar  friends  in 
the  islan 

"  Not  quite  so  well  of  late/'  returned  Churleigh  ;  "eyes  are  more  open 
lately,  watchers  are  more  numerous,  and  tell-tales  have  been  at  work  ; 
but  there's  -more  bays  than  one  OH  the  coast,  and  more  keels  than  tw<o  or 
three  to  navigate  them  :  a  will  will  generalry  find  a  way — it  ha*  with  us 
already."* 

"  And  for  many  a  thief  to  the  gal  tows  !"  said  Joan,  coolly. 

"  Hold  your  torque,  jade,   and   let's  have  some   supper,"   cried  her 
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father;  "  I'm  standing-.   I'll  wager  you  never  asked  Geoffrey  Smith  to  eat 
all  the    time  he's  been  here."  r 

"  Not  I,"  she  said,  rather  pertly,  "  he  never  asked  for  anything." 

"  Do  you  suppose,  fool,  because  he  did  not  ask  he  did  not  want  any  ?" 
he  cried. 

"  He  has  scarcely  opened  his  mouth  since  he's  been  here,"  she  re- 
turned ;  "  who  would  suppose  he  could  want  anything  to  put  in  it  ?" 

"  You're  an  impudent  hussy,"  cried  Ja-ek,  half  smiling;  "come,  let 
him  have  something  to  put  in  it  now." 

Joan  busied  herself  to  spread  the  supper  things,  arid  soon  placed  ma- 
terials for  a  substantial  meal  upon  the  table.  Churleigh  and  Jasper  ate 
heartily,  but  she  scarcely  touched  a  morsel.  Jasper  noticed  it. 

"  You  do  not  eat,"  he  said,  looking  earnestly  at  her. 

"  I  do  not  feel  inclined,"  she  replied.     "  I  am  not  hungry." 

"  Eat !"  cried  Churleigh  ;  "  eat !  not  she — you  get  your  supper,  never 
mind  her;  she  never  eats  in  a  day  as  much  as  a  spider  would  suck  out  of 
a  fly  :  she's  always  either  snivelling  or — or  sleeping,"  he  added.  He 
intended  to  have  said  drinking,  but  he  substituted  the  word  he  used. 
Most  men,  placed  as  Jasper  was  in  connection  with  Joan,  would  have  felt 
this  observation  as  a  cutting  reproach  ;  but.  he  did  riot ;  he  was  too  self- 
ish to  care  for  the  misery  he  had  inflicted  upon  this  poor  girl. 

When  the  repast  was  -finished,  and  she  was  clearing  the  eatables  away, 
and  left  the  room  for  a  minute,  Jasper  whispered  to  Churleigh  that  he 
wished  to  speak  to  him  in  private. 

"  We  are  in  private  here,"  he  returned.  "Joan's  tongue  never  wags 
Avhen  it  should  be  still." 

"  It  is  matter  for  your  ear  alone,"  said  Jasper,  urgently. 

"About  the  child  ?"  exclaimed  Churleigh. 

"  Partly,"  replied  he. 

"  Very  well,  I'll  manage  it  presently,"  said  Churleigh. 

Joan  at  this  moment  returned ;  her  father  affected  to  be  in  the  very 
middle  of  a  sentence  which  had  no  connection  with  the  subject  upon 
which  he  had  just  been  conversing  with  Jasper  ;  she,  however,  was  not 
deceived — her  quick  ear  had  detected  sufficient  to  justify  suspicion.  She 
had  heard  the  request  and  reply,  and  determined  to  see  whether  Jasper 
'kept  his  promise  to  which  he  had  pledged  his  honour. 

After  a  short  time  had  passed,  occupied  principally  in  placing  brandy 
before  them,  her  father  unceremoniously  bade  her  go  to  bed ;  she 
offered  no  objection  to  his  command,  and  bidding  them  both  good  night 
she  mounted  the  stairs,  and  disappeared.  When  she  entered  her  little 
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sleeping  room  she  divested  herself  of  her  shoes,  and  with  the  greatest 
caution  descended  the  stairs  which,  as  in  most  cottages,  led  into  the  sitting 
room  or  kitchen  ;  there  was  a  door  at  their  junction  with  the  wall,  which 
she  had  taken  care  to  close  when  she  left  their  presence,  and  having 
reached  it  she  placed  her  ear  to  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  boards  of  which 
it  was  formed.  She  listened  attentively  with  the  hope  of  gathering  evi- 
dence of  Jasper's  truth  or  falsehood,  but  the  voices  were  so  low  it  was 
with  difficulty  she  could  distinguish  a  word.  At  length  her  father  exclaimed 
in  a  loud  tone — 

"  Damn  it,  man,  what  are  you  mumbling  about  ?  I  haven't  caught  two 
words  of  what  you  have  said  ;  and  for  my  part  of  the  understanding  of 
what  you  have  been  talking  of,  you  might  as  well  have  held  your  tongue, 
for  I  am  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever." 

Jasper  murmured  something  which  she  could  only  understand  by  her 
father's  reply,  spoken  with  some  asperity. 

"  In  the  devil's  .name,"  he  cried,  "  what  do  you  fear  ?  Have  you 
ever  found  me  and  mine  so  glib  of  tongue  that  any  open  ear  might  pick 
up  the  crumbs  we  throw  thoughtlessly  away.  I'd  trust  my  life  with  the 
girl.  I  wish  you,  Master  Geoffrey  Smith,  may  be  as  true  as  she  is.  I 
speak  harshly  to  her,  and  treat  her  harshly  at  times — for  on  one  point 
she  well  nigh  broke  my  heart,  tough  as  it  is.  She  ruined  a  favorite  pro- 
ject I  had  formed  for  her  happiness  hereafter — and  perhaps  there  was  a 
thought  of  my  own  comfort  too,  for  I  did  not  intend  to  live  always  in 
this  way.  I  have  get  enough  to  keep  her  and  I  comfortably,  and  mix 
with  the  best  in  the  world ;  but  all  hope  of  that  is  gone,  and  nothing  is 
left  for  us  but  to  jog  on  in  the  same  way  until  we  drop  our  peak  to 
death." 

Joan  pressed  her  hands  to  her  head,  and  tears  rushed  down  her 
cheeks  in  torrents.  She  stifled  her  sobs,  and  by  great  exertion  so  far 
overcame  her  emotion  as  to  bend  her  ear  again  to  the  task  of  listening. 
Jasper  spoke,  but  his  words  were  lost  to  her ;  but  her  father  said — 

"  'Pshaw ! — how  cursed  suspicious  you  have  grown  :  don't  tell  me  at 
all  if  you  are  so  afraid  of  its  going  further.  I  tell  you  she's  by  this  time 
safe  in  bed ;  if  you  doubt  it,  take  the  light  and  satisfy  yourself." 

Jasper's  chair  moved,  and  Joan  affrightedly  flew  up  the  stairs,  and 
gaining  her  room  fastened  the  door  on  the  inside,  threw  herself  upon  the 
bed,  and  lay  with  a  beating  heart,  expecting  to  hear  the  approach  of 
Jasper.  She  was  not  deceived ;  his  heavy  but  cautious  footstep  told  he 
was  ascending,  and  on  gaining  the  top  he  paused  at  her  door  ;  he  tried 
it,  but  it  did  not  yield  ;  he  called  her  by  name — she  did  not  answer ;  he 
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called  again,  and  then,  as  if  suddenly  awakened,  she  demanded  who  was 
there.  Jasper  replied,  and  making  a  trivial  excuse,  descended  the 
stairs,  apparently  satisfied.  She  was  not  long  following  him,  but  was 
much  vexed  at  discovering  he  had  left  the  staircase  door  wide  .open, 
preventing  her  from  approaching  nearer  thatf  the  wind  of  the  stairs 


kept  her  hidden  from  sight.  However,  the  conversation  was  carried  on 
in  a  louder  key,  and  she  could  distinguish  all  that  was  said ;  but  it  was 
upon  matters  which  had  frequently  been  discussed  before  her,  and  foreign 
to  what  she  expected  to  hear.  She  was  not  sorry  when  she  heard  the 
subject  drawing  to  a  close,  and  heard  her  father  say — 

"  Well,  now  to  your  private  matters.     I  am  tired,  and  shall  feel  all 
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the  better  for  stretching  myself  on  my  bed  ;  it's  growing  late — say  ynor 
say,  and  make  yourself  scarce." 

Jasper  made  a  consenting  reply,  but  once  more  left  his  seat  and  ap- 
proached the  stairs  to  listen.  Joan  was  within  a  foot  of  his  head,  and 
held  her  breath  for  fear  of  being  discovered ;  but  the  corner  which 
screened  her  was  shrouded  in  darkness,  and  as  Jasper  never  suspected 
her  proximity  he  contented  himself  with  listening  if  she  was  moving  ; 
finding  all  silent,  he  closed  the  door — Churleigh  grumbling  all  the 
while — and  commenced  the  conversation.  "  I  have  a  favour  to  request 
of  you,  Churleigh,"  began  Jasper — "  one  of  much  importance  to  me ; 
and  I  rely  much  on  the  honest  friendliness  you  have  ever  shown  me  to 
grant  it." 

"  What  is  it  ?"  asked  Churleigh. 

Joan  bent  her  ear  most  anxiously  to  catch  Jasper's  reply. 

"  I  require  your  assistance  in  an  affair  on  my  hands,  which  I  have  set 
my  heart  on  carrying,  but  of  myself  I  am  unable ;  now,  by  your  help,  I 
shall  be  certain  of  success,  and  name  the  manner  and  fashion  of  your 
reward — whatever  it  be,  if  in  the  compass  of  a  hand  and  a  heart  like 
mine,  you  shall  have  it." 

"  A  love  affair,  my  bonny  Geoffrey,  I  suppose  these  fine  promises 
lead  to,  eh  ?"  cried  Churleigh,  with  a  coarse  laugh. 

"  Why,  it  is  something  of  that  sort,"  replied  Jasper,  returning  the 
laugh. 

Poor  Joan's  heart  throbbed  with  violence  on  hearing  this,  and  she 
grew  sick  with  apprehension  of  what  was  to  follow. 

"  With  the  young  lass  you  carried  off  the  other  night,  I  suppose  ?" 
cried  Churleigh. 

"  S'death  !  do  you  know  this,  too  ?"  exclaimed  Jasper,  with  astonish- 
ment. 

"Know't,  I  should  rather  think  I  did,  man,"  returned  Churleigh. 
"  It  caused  me  some  fun,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  How?"  cried  Jasper.     "  Fun  !  I  do  not  understand  you." 

"  I'll  soon  make  you  understand/'  exclaimed  Churleigh,  after  indulg- 
ing in  a  long,  loud  peal  of  laughter.  "  '  How  now,  brother  !  What 
be'est  doing  with  a  young  lass  in  this  drear  place  at  this  hour ! '  eh  ! 
do  you  remember  that  ?" 

"Oho !  so  then  it  was  you  who  dogged  my  footsteps  that  night  ?"  cried 
Jasper,  hastily  and  with  much  earnestness. 

"  Ay  !  to  be  sure  it  was,"  he  replied.  "I  followed  on  your  heels  all 
the  way  you  went,  chuckling  to  myself  to  see  how  you  worried  yourself, 
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fearing  you  had  the  devil  or  some  such  gentleman  upon  your  skirts. '' 

"  I  heard  you,  and  searched  every  spot.  How  did  you  contrive  to  elude 
me  ?"  inquired  Jasper. 

"  You  did  not  think  of  looking  for  the  bird  in  a  tree,"  laughed  Chur- 
leigh  ;  "I  mounted  an  olc}  oak  while  you  was  searching  a  spot  some 
distance  from  where  I  lay  hidden." 

"  But  after  this  did  you  again  follow  me  ?"  asked  Jasper,  quickly. 

"  What,  that  night?"  said  Churleigh. 

"  No,  the  next,"  returned  Jasper. 

"  Not  I ;  I  was  away  from  here  then  some  miles,  on  my  way  to  the 
island,"  he  replied. 

"But  I  was  followed  the  next  night,  and  was  as  unsuccessful  in  finding 
the  intruder  as  I  was  in  discovering  you,"  said  Jasper,  with  anxiety ;  "  I 
would  give  something  to  discover  who  it  was." 

"  Pshaw  !"  cried  Churleigh ;  "  it  was  your  own  fancy,  I'll  wager  a 
night's  venture  ;  but  whether  it  was  or  no,  I  want  to  go  to  bed.  Either 
say  what  you  want  to  tell  at  once,  or  come  again  to-morrow." 

"  To-night  it  must  be  all  arranged,"  exclaimed  Jasper. 

"  Then  out  with  it !"  said  Churleigh,  impatiently. 

"  You  know  the  girl  has  got  away  from  me,  I  suppose  ?"  commenced 
Jasper. 

"  Not  I,"  returned  Churleigh;  "  this  is  the  first  time  I've  been  home 
since  I  saw  you  running  with  the  girl  up  the  mountain.  I  thought  then 
it  was  a  foolish  trick  to  carry  her  there  ;  if  any  of  the  king's  hounds  were 
to  scent  out  the  regeiving  kens,  they  would  soon  be  in  full  cry  upon 
them." 

"  You  need  not  fear  that,"  said  Jasper,  concealing  the  fact  of  the 
stranger  who  had  rescued  Florence  having  entered  the  one  highest  up 
the  mountain  ;  "I  have  taken  good  care  of  that ;  the  girl  is  at  home 
again,  and  as  this  part  of  the  country  is  getting  a  little  too  hot  to  hold 
me,  I  mean  to  give  it  the  slip ;  but  I  must  have  her  with  me." 

"  Pshaw !  why  pester  yourself  with  a  girl.  You  had  better  make  a 
voyage  in  the  sloop  until  the  country  cools  a  bit  and  folks'  memories  grow 
dull,"  said  Churleigh. 

"  No,  no,  Churleigh,''  returned  Jasper,  speaking  with  considerable 
energy.  "  I  would  rather  stay  here  and  run  every  hazard  than  go  away 
without  her.'* 

"What  in  the  devil's  name  is  the  reason  of  that?"  asked  Churleigh. 

"Why,  I  love  her,  Churleigh,  I  madly  love  her !"  cried  Jasper,  ex- 
citedly, forgetting  in  his  passionate  earnestness  the  caution  he  had  pre- 
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viously  used.  Every  word  was  distinctly  heard  by  Joan,  who,  cold  as  ice, 
felt  every  one  go  to  her  heart  like  blows  from  a  poisoned  dagger  ;  she 
pressed  her  fist  against  it  to  repress  the  violent  and  painful  pulsation,  and 
listened  in  an  agony  of  despair  to  Jasper's  acknowledgment  of  that  which 
proved  him  a  base,  faithless  villain  to  her. 

"  My  life  and  soul,"  continued  Jasper,  "  are  all  bound  up  in  her ;  ray 
breast  is  on  fire  while  I  am  from  her — I  feel  consumed  by  flames  which 
rush  through  my  veins  instead  of  blood  while  any  uncertainty  exists  of  her 
being  mine — she  must  be  mine — I  have  sworn  a  bitter,  fearful  oath  that 
she  shall  be  mine,  and  so  she  shall,  if  the  next  instant  I  am  sent  headlong 
to  everlasting  perdition." 

"  Wheugh  !"  cried  Churleigh,  "  here's  a  burst !  I  never  expected  this 
from  Geoffrey  Smith,1' 

"  You  never  knew  what  it  was  to  love  passionately,  heart  and  existence 
being  mere  trash  without  her  your  soul  is  set  upon/'  cried  Jasper. 

"  How  do  you  know  ?"  cried  Churleigh,  in  a  rough  voice  which  sounded 
strangely  agitated  ;  "how  do  you  know  ?  how  should  you  know  ?  speak 
for  yourself  man,  not  for  me  ;  and  don't  you  allude  to  any  subject  of  the 
sort  again,  that's  all !"  he  added,  fiercely. 

Jasper  looked  at  him  with  surprise,  and  Churleigh,  who  had  in  the  ex- 
citement of  the  moment  started  to  his  feet,  recovered  himself  as  he  noticed 
it,  and  flinging  himself  back  in  his  chair,  he  waved  his  hand  and  said 
sullenly — 

"  Go  on !  go  on  !" 

"  I  want  you  to  aid  me  in  getting  her  from  the  Hall  ?  ' 

"  What,  is  she  beneath  your  father's  roof?"  asked  Churleigh. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  exclaimed  Jasper,  impatiently  ;  "  my  plans  are  laid,  and 
I  want  you  to  obtain  for  me  a  pony,  and  the  cloak  and  hat  of  a 
dairy-maid  or  any  farm  servant ;  the  means  which  I  shall  employ  to 
draw  her  out  I  will  tell  you  by-and-bye,  but  I  shall  want  you  to  be  with 
me  at  the  time,  to  give  any  impertinent  prying  fool  a  settling  for  his 
curiosity,  and  keep  the  girl's  tongue  from  wagging  too  freely  till  we 
get  safely  beyond  pursuit ;  and  then  the  rest  I  can  manage  by  myself." 

"  This  is  a  deal  of  trouble  to  take  for  a  girl  you  care  as  little  about  as 
for  others  you  have  been  following,  and  fancied  you  were  in  love  with," 
said  Churleigh,  with  a  sneer. 

"  I  never  cared  one  jot  for  any  woman  on  earth  before,"  exclaimed 
Jasper,  with  emphasis;  "  there  was  never  one  that  I  dangled  after  that  I 
cared  one  curse  about  more  than  just  to  serve  the  purpose  for  which  I 
made  love  to  them;  but  this  girl  I  have  set  ray  whole  heart  upon,  and 
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if  ever  man  loved  a  woman,  I  love  her,  and  will  peril  everything  to 
have  her — all  the  rest  may  go  to  the  devil  for  what  I  care." 

Joan  felt  as  if  she  could  have  shrieked  with  the  agony  his  words  in- 
flicted upon  her  ;  she  had  surrendered  her  whole  soul  to  him ;  he  had 
obtained  it  with  consummate  art  from  her,  and  to  the  love  he  had 
laboured  so  hard  to  raise,  and  so  well  succeeded  in  accomplishing,  she 
sacrificed  every  other  feeling  in  the  world.  If  he  had  been  kind  and 
true  to  her,  she  would  have  clung  to  him,  forsaken  everything  in  the 
world  for  him,  would  have  kept  to  him  in  poverty  and  wretchedness,  if 
such  had  been  their  lot,  with  more  faithfulness,  with  more  enduring 
affection  than  if  he  had  been  surrounded  by  wealth ;  unkind  words, 
harsh  treatment,  blows  she  would  have  even  borne  from  him,  and  still 
loved  him  ;  all  these  she  had  borne  for  him,  and  while  he  still  preserved 
a  show  of  kindness,  she  loved  him  the  more,  would  have  been  true  to 
him,  kept  by  his  side  when  all  the  world  fell  off,  and  never  have  deserted 
him  however  great  the  changes  of  worldly  circumstances  might  have 
been  ;  but  now  it  was  all  gone,  all  vanished ;  the  love  she  had  felt  for 
him  he  had  himself  wrenched  from  her  heart.  A  woman's  love 
is  most  enduring  ;  it  will  submit  to  the  most  painful  trials,  and  still 
come  through  the  fire  pure  ;  it  will  cling  and  remain  where  everything 
else  has  faded,  even  when  she  has  discovered  that  the  man  who 
has  seized  her  heart  is  a  mean  abject  wretch,  even  this  shock  it  will 
stand ;  but  it  will  not  bear  the  discovery  that  she  has  been  cajoled  out 
of  her  affection  by  one  who  cared  nothing  for  her — who  made  her  the 
instrument  of  the  basest  passions — who,  having  blighted  her  hopes  for 
ever,  casts  her  uncaringly  away,  and  bestows  his  own  heart,  the  pos- 
session of  which  she  once  fondly  believed  she  had,  upon  another.  Then 
comes  a  fearful  revolution  of  feelings ;  she  is  loath  to  believe  that  this 
frightful  discovery  can  be  true,  even  though  she  hears  the  avowal  from 
the  lips  she  would  have  pledged  the  salvation  of  her  soul  would  never 
have  uttered  them  ;  but  when  the  conviction  comes  too  painfully  home, 
to  admit  even  of  a  doubt  upon  the  subject,  then  hate  takes  possession 
of  the  bosom  as  strongly,  as  intensely  as  the  love  that  once  reigned 
there  paramount. 

Joan  felt,  the  loathing,  the  disgust,  the  revengeful  feelings  of  bitter 
hatred  steal  over  her  for  the  scoundrel  she  had  once  so  passionately 
loved ;  but  it  yet  remained  to  receive  the  consummation  which  should 
utterly  preclude  its  changing.  In  the  fearful  emotions  which  had  raged 
in  her  breast,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  conversation  subsequent  to 
Jasper's  last  speech,  had  passed  her  unheard ;  her  own  miserable  feel- 
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ings  had  required  too  powerful  an  exertion  to  repress,  so  that  the  out- 
break they  were  near  making  might  not  cause  her  discovery,  to  enable 
her  to  pay  sufficient  attention  to  what  was  passing ;  and  it  was  not 
until  she  heard  her  father  speak  of  her  child,  that  she  could  recall  her  » 
scattered  senses  to  hear  further. 

"  I  don't  doubt  your  honesty  to  me,  Geoffrey,"  she  heard  Churleigh 
exclaim,  ' '  because  you  are  a  Chough,  and  money  is  not  much  of  an  ob- 
ject to  you ;  but  I  should  like  to  know  more  than  you  have  told  me 
about  the  disposal  of  the  babby,  and  the  money  I  gave  you  for  it." 

"  Have  you  told  Joan  you  gave  it  to  my  care  ?"  inquired  Jasper. 

"  Not  I,"  replied  Churleigh, tf  I  was  not  such  a  fool ;  you  would  have 
been  pestered  to  death  with  her  questions  every  time  you  came.  No  ; 
I  told  her  it  was  safe,  and  gave  her  my  word  that  it  was,  and  she 
seemed  to  be  more  easily  satisfied  than  I  thought  she  would." 

He  did  not  know  that  Joan  was  aware  it  had  been  entrusted  to  the 
care  of  Jasper ;  and  in  the  full  confidence  of  affection,  she  believed  it 
would  be  taken  every  care  of  because  it  was  his  own  child,  and  looked 
forward  to  the  day  when  it  would  be  restored  to  her  with  delight.  Her 
feelings  may  be  but  faintly  imagined,  much  less  described,  on  hearing 
what  followed. 

"  She  is  safe  enough,  you  may  rest  satisfied,"  said  Jasper,  with  a 
laugh  which  grated  in  the  ears  of  Joan  like  that  of  a  fiend.  "  When 
you  first  gave  it  me,  a  puling  sickly  thing,  I  had  strong  thoughts  of 
hurling  it  into  the  Kydal  or  the  Rothay  ;  but  as  its  body,  if  found,  might 
have  caused  inquiries,  I  took  second  thoughts,  and  took  it  to  the  woman 
I  told  you  of  five  or  six  months  since." 

"  You  were  always  damned  mysterious  about  the  child  and  the  woman,' 
exclaimed  Churleigh,  abruptly;  "here's  two  years  nearly  passed  away, 
and  I've  heard  little  or  nothing  about  it ;  you've  had  above  fifty  guineas 
in  gold  from  me,  which  I  hardly  know  what  you've  done  with." 

"  Well,  now,  I'll  tell  you  once  for  all,"  exclaimed  Jasper,  "  and  shall 
claim  your  thanks  when  I  have  finished/' 

"  They  shan't  be  held  back  if  yon  deserve  them,"  said  Churleigh. 

"You  had  no  great  love  for  the  brat,  I  believe  ?"  began  Jasper. 

"  Perhaps  not,"  said  Ciiurleigh,  with  a  little  surprise. 

"So  I  concluded,"  continued  Jasper;  "and  therefore  was  sure  you 
cared  little  what  became  of  it." 

"  Don't  be  too  sure  of  that,"  exclaimed  Churleigh. 

"  Nonsense,  man !    I  know  you  would    ruther  have   it  out  of  the  world 
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than  in  it ;  it  is  no  joke  to  have  the  brat  of  a  daughter  running  about, 
and  the  priest  no  hand  in  making  its  mother  a  wife." 

"  It's  no  jeering1  matter,  Geoffrey,"  cried  Churleigh,  fiercely  ;  "  and 
very  dangerous  work  to  try  it  with  a  man  like  me.  I  wouldn't  answer 
for  your  brains  keeping  in  your  head  if  you  play  such  jests  upon  me." 

"  I  meant  nothing,"  said  Jasper,  rather  disconcerted  ;  "but  as  you 
are  so  rusty,  I'll  tell  my  story  without  any  comments." 

"•Do  !"  said  Churleigh,  laconically. 

"  Well,  I  kept  the  child  at  the  house  of  a  woman  at  Ulverstone." 

"  You  told  me  Ripou,"  cried  Churleigh. 

"  1  know  I  did,"  said  Jasper,  "  and  I  took  it  to  Ripon  first,  but  I 
thought  it  too  near  inquisitive  people  ;  and  having  to  make  a  visit  to  Man, 
I  took  Ulverstone  in  my  way,  and  left  it  there  until  my  return,  and  then 
I  fell  in  with  a  fellow  who  was  not  over  particular  as  to  what  he  did,  and 
having  twenty  guineas  of  your  money  by  me  I  added  ten  of  my  own,  and 
the  fellow  for  this  sum  took  the  brat  out  in  his  boat  one  night,  made 
some  distance  in  the  Irish  Sea,  and  then  dropped  her  where  she  would  be 
some  time  finding  the  bottom." 

A  smothered  shriek  startled  both  of  them  at  this  moment,  and  they 
simultaneously  rushed  to  the  stairs,  from  whence  the  sound  appeared  to 
proceed.  Jasper  opened  the  door  and  darted  his  eyes  up  the  stairs,  but 
there  was  no  one  stirring;  he  seized  a  light,  and,  followed  by  Churleigh, 
ran  up  the  stairs.  No  one  was  visible — they  tried  Joan's  chamber  door — 
it  was  fast.  Churleigh  applied  his  ear  to  the  keyhole. 

"  She  sleeps,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice  ;  "  it  wasn't  her.  I  can  hear 
her  breathe.  She  is  in  a  sound  sleep.  It  must  have  been  an  owl  or  a 
bat  or  a  rat.  No  matter  what  it  was,  it  wasn't  her." 

He  descended  the  stairs  followed  by  Jasper.  The  staircase  door  was 
again  closed,  and  then  Churleigh,  with  an  expression  of  countenance 
Jasper  by  no  means  felt  satisfied  to  observe,  said  to  him — 

"  Don't  you  think  yourself  a  damned  hard-hearted  son  of  a  gentle- 
man ?" — the  last  words  were  uttered  with  a  most  contemptuous  sneer. 
*'  I'm  not  over  particular  ;  I  wouldn't  hesitate  to  bring  a  man  down  if 
he  affronted  me.  I'd  cut  your  throat,  or  beat  your  brains  out  if  you 
gave  me  cause,  as  coolly  as  I  would  shake  your  hand  if  I  cared  nothing 
for  or  against  you ;  but  I  wouldn't  have  the  murder  of  a  little  child 
upon  me — no,  not  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  greatest  revenge  I  ever 
tried  to  obtain.  You  have  been  too  fast  in  this  matter,  Master  Jasper 
or  Geoffrey ;  there's  only  you  and  I  here  and  her  above — she's  all  I 
care  about  in  the  world,"  he  said  energetically,  pointing  upwards  ;  "  it's 
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her  child  you  have  murdered,  and  used  my  money  to  do  it  with,  when  I 
particularly  told  you  to  be  careful  of  it.  Now,  Jasper  Chough,  before 
you  quit  this  cottage  you  must  explain  why  you  were  so  interested  in 
putting  the  child  out  of  the  way,  for  I  don't  understand  your  being  so 
damned  ready  to  do  what  you  wer'n't  told." 

Jasper  did  not  like  his  position.  He  felt  he  had  been  too  premature 
in  telling  this  piece  of  villany  without  being  sure  it  would  be  well  re- 
ceived. He  felt  completely  in  the  power  of  a  man  whom,  as  he  had 
boasted,  he  knew  would  not  hesitate  to  murder  him  if  he  saw  occasion 
and  he  glanced  his  eyes  right  and  left,  as  if  seeking  some  outlet  o 
escape.  Churleigh's  eyes  followed  his ;  he  burst  out  into  a  laugh 
which,  in  its  tone,  was  too  harsh  to  indicate  anything  but  savage  glee. 

"  You've  no  chance  of  escape,  Geoffrey,"  he  cried,  "  even  though  yon 
door,"  he  said,  pointing  to  the  entrance,  "  stood  wide  open,  and  you  had 
ten  yards'  start  of  me  ;  there's  Grinder  without,  he  would  stop  you  at  a 
word,  and  pin  you  to  the  ground  as  tightly  as  if  you  were  nailed  there." 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  attempt  it,"  cried  Jasper,  with  a  haughty  toss  of 
the  head.  "  If  I  thought  you  meant  to  play  me  foul,  I  would  trust  to 
this,"  he  concluded,  producing  one  of  his  loaded  pistols  from  his  pocket. 

Churleigh  started  :  his  sharp  eye  glittered  like  a  diamond. 

"I  have  a  voice  that  would  speak  as  quickly  as  yours,  and  more 
surely,"  he  exclaimed,  producing  suddenly  from  a  corner  by  the  chimney 
a  very  long  pistol,  magnificently  mounted ;  "  I  can  sight  it  as  I  fire,  and 
never  miss.  '  An  attempt  to  raise  your  pistol  to  an  aim  would  find  you 
with  a  hole  in  your  carcase  big  enough  to  let  out  your  life  ;  so  beware 
what  you  do." 

"  This  is  the  return  I  get  for  doing  you  a  service,"  said  Jasper,  after  a 
moment's  pause,  resolving  to  defeat  Churleigh,  if  possible,  by  sophistical 
argument. 

•'  Doing  me  a  service  !"  cried  Churleigh,  with  a  bitter  laugh. 

"  Yes,"  said  Jasper,  warmly.  "  You  had  everything  in  the  skape  of 
peace  and  anxiety  to  lose  while  the  child  lived,  everything  to  gain  in  its 
death  :  who  now  is  to  know  what  has  happened  to  Joan  ?  Who  can  tell 
when  you  quit  chis  place  and  move  among  the  respectable  citizens  of  some 
town,  whether  she  was  ever  a  mother,  or  whether  she  had  a  husband  who 
died  at  sea,  or  anywhere  else  it  might  be  convenient  to  mention  ?  Who 
could  know  anything  about  her  if  you  chose  to  keep  your  own  secret  ?" 

In  this  strain  he  went  on,  and  found  that  Churleigh  lent  an  attentive 
ear,  and  seemed  half  convinced  that  he  had  acted  for  the  best :  he,  there- 
fore, pursued  his  advantage,  painted  the  degradation  of  Joan's  condition 
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in  the  most  exaggerated  colours,  and  the  security  now  there  was  against 
scandal  of  any  sort,  until  at  last  Churleigh  met  all  his  views,  and  acknow- 
ledged that  he  considered  the  murder  of  the  poor  little  child  a  good  ser- 
vice, and  even  shook  hands  with  Jasper.  As  he  thanked  him,  Jasper 
laughed  exultingly. 

"  I  knew,  when  you  understood  the  matter  rightly,  you  would  be  glad,' 
he  said. 

"  So  I  am,"  said  Churleigh ;  "  but  there's  one  thing  I  looked  forward 
to,  which  was  that  she  might  grow  up  like  her  father,  that  I  might  see 
his  face  in  hers  and  get  a  clue  to  him;  and  if  I  did,  I  would  hunt  him  like 
a  famished  wolf  until  I  had  glutted  myself  with  his  blood."  He  growled 
out  his  bitterness  with  such  vehemence  that  Jasper  could  have  no  mis- 
take about  the  fate  in  store  for  him  if  Churleigh  once  discovered  him 
to  be  the  seducer  of  Joan,  and,  with  a  feeling  approaching  dread,  he 
asked — 

"  Did  Joan  never  disclose  anything  which  could  afford  you  the  slightest 
clue  to — to — the  father  of  her  child  ?"  He  hesitated  in  what  form  to 
put  the  last  words. 

"  Not  any,"  replied  Churleigh.  "  She  comesW  a  true  breed,  Jasper," 
he  continued ;  "she  would  be  torn  piecemeal  rather  than  betray  by 
word  or  sign  the  fiend  who  ruined  her.  I'll  have  him  in  my  grasp 
before  I  die.  He  was  an  ass  as  well  as  ruffian  to  desert  her ;  he'll 
never  light  on  such  another,  that  could  be  so  true  to  him  as  she  has 
been  and  will  be." 

This  was  a  theme  which  possessed  anything  but  charms  for  Jasper, 
and,  therefore,  with  a  few  more  words  respecting  the  assistance  he  was 
to  have  to  get  Florence  again  into  his  power,  he  bade  him  good  night 
and  departed.  He  lingered  as  Churleigh  fastened  the  bars  across  the 
cottage  door,  said  a  few  words  to  Grinder  to  keep  him  from  making 
acquaintance  with  his  throat,  and  then  looked  anxiously  up  at  the 
window  of  Joan's  chamber.  It  was  closed ;  there  was  no  light,  and  the 
most  perfect  stillness  reigned  around.  He  pressed  his  hat  firmly  over 
his  brows,  muttered  something,  and  retracing  his  steps  over  the  stones, 
he  made  the  best  of  his  way  along  the  lane  until  he  reached  the  patch 
of  trees.  He  was  passing  through  them  at  an  increased  pace,  when  he 
felt  a  hand  laid  firmly  upon  his  shoulder.  He  turned  swiftly  round — it 
was  Joan  !  Her  name  fell  from  his  lips  :  her  white  face  and  bright 
eyes  looking  almost  unearthly  in  their  brilliancy,  startled  him — 

"How  came  you  here  ?"  he  stammered. 

"  Do  not  speak  to  me,  but  hear  me,"  she  exclaimed,  hardly  able  to 
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pronounce  distinctly  the  words  she  uttered,  from  intense  excitement. 
"  Do  not  speak  to  me,  for  your  voice  sounds  like  a  demon's  in  my  ears/' 

"  Joan,  what  means  this  ?"  he  cried  hastily. 

"  Speak  not,"  she  half  shrieked,  pressing  her  fingers  in  her  ears ; 
"  speak  not — I  will  not  hear  a  word  from  thee." 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  remained  silent. 

"  Wretch  !"  she  cried,  speaking  in  her  throat  and  compressing  her 
teeth  with  \  iolence  together;  "  monster!  base,  remorseless,  treacherous, 
heartless  ruffian,  hear  the  last  words  I  shall  ever  utter  in  your  ear. 
Hold !  not  a  word,"  she  cried,  pointing  her  finger  menacingly  at  him 
as  he  was  about  to  speak,  "  dare  not  speak  to  me — to  me,  villain,  whom 
you  have  driven  to  the  wildest  despair  God  ever  visited  upon  human 
being.  You  have  confessed  that  your  love  for  me  was  base  artifice .  You 
said  you  never  loved  until  your  heart  was  given  to  her  whom  you  seek 
to  destroy.  Liar,  miserable  liar,  have  you  not  unasked  called  upon  God 
to  witness  that  you  loved  me  truly  and  sincerely — that  you  never  did  and 
never  could  love  another  so  devotedly  as  you  did  me,  and  yet  you  have 
made  the  boast  that  you  cared  for  me  so  far  only  as  I  served  the  vil- 
lanous  purpose  for  which  you  sought  me.  Worthless  hound !  you 
caused  my  destruction.  I  was  fool,  weak  idiot  enough  to  believe  there 
was  truth  in  what  you  swore  to  me.  I  thought  you  little  less  than  a 
god,  I  have  found  you  worse  than  a  demon — but  though  I  should  have 
scorned  and  loathed  you,  I  could  have  forgiven  you  if  you  had  spared 
my  child." 

"  Joan  !"  interrupted  Jasper,  loudly,  "  Joan,  hear  me.'' 

"  Liar  !  I  will  not  listen  to  a  word,"  she  cried,  with  terrible  energy. 
"  I  have  been  too  fearfully  deceived,  too  monstrously,  infamously  betrayed 
to  credit  even  the  most  tremendous  oath  you  could  force  through  your 
lips.  I  have  torn  you  from  my  heart ;  I  would  rend  every  fibre  of  it  to 
shreds  if  I  thought  you  still  retained  the  smallest  hold  upon  any  part  of 
it.  I  loathe  you,  wretch,  loathe  you,  and  hate  you  more  fiercely  than  I 
loathe  you.  You  have  made  me  a  wreck.  I  think  what  I  might  have 
been  ;  I  feel  what  lam  ;  it  is  your  work.  Still,  I  might  have  forgiven 
this,  and  passed,  unbidden,  to  my  Maker's  presence  to  forget  my  trou- 
bles, but  by  the  death  of  my  little  babe,  whose  future  happiness  I  had 
prayed  to  God  to  grant  night  and  morning — though  I  never  raised  a 
prayer  for  myself — you  have  crushed  my  heart  with  an  iron  hand  to  pow- 
der. Ruthless,  cold  -blooded  fiend  !  murderer  of  your  own  child  and 
mine,  mark  me  !  I  am  not  mad,  though  your  villany  might  have  destroyed 
a  stronger  brain  than  mine  ;  but  I  am  not  mad,  and  utter  not  a  promise  I 
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•will  not  strive  to  go  through  with,  whatever  the  result,  so  help  me,  God  I 
I  have  been  your  victim  :  I  have  been  the  sufferer  as  yet.  You,  you 
villain,  have  suffered  nothing1,  but  have  even  made  my  agony  the  subject 
of  your  jests.  What  I  have  heard  fall  from  your  lips  this  night  has  made 
me  swear  to  live,  though  the  misery  of  late  years  had  made  me  resolve  on 
death  ;  but  I  will  not  die,  I  will  not  quit  you — ah!  start  and  place  your 
hand  upon  your  pistol,  you  dare  not  destroy  me.  I  stand  alone  with 
you,  I  threaten  you — you  dare  not  murder  me  as  well  as  your  child,  for 
even  then,  I  would  never  quit  you ;  turn  which  way  you  would  you  should 
see  me.  In  the  dead  of  night,  in  the  broad  glare  of  day,  in  the  twilight, 
the  halls  of  the  mirthful,  in  the  solitude  of  your  chamber  or  the  mountain 
top,  still  should  you  see  me.  And  now,  Jasper  Chough,  thou  proud  of  birth , 
thou  descendant  of  a  noble  house,  thou  reckless  murderer,  BEWARE  ! — 
Beware  of  ME  !  There  is  not  a  plan  you  will  lay  which  I  will  not  thwart ; 
there's  not  a  hope  on  which  you  may  set  your  heart  I  will  not  frus- 
trate. I  will  be  ever  at  your  elbow,  but  you  shall  not  see  me :  you  shall 
feel  that  I  am  at  hand,  yet  not  know  where  to  watch  for  my  coming. 
You  may  bar  your  chamber  door,  but  in  the  dead  of  night  I  will  glare 
upon  you  :  from  the  agony  of  frightful  dreams  my  voice  shall  rouse  you 
to  a  worse  horror  than  you  suffer  in  your  broken  and  disturbed  sleep. 
Your  schemes  of  villany,  cunningly  devised  and  artfully  planned  as  they 
may  be,  shall  still  be  to  you  a  source  of  dread  anxiety  and  uncertainty,  for 
you  shall  never  feel  sure  that  I  am  not  by  to  render  them  nothing — --shall 
never  know  the  moment  my  hand  will  not  stretch  forth  to  sweep  them 
away,  and  leave  you  the  prey  of  defeated  hopes,  of  the  racking  torments 
of  wild  despair.  Turn  where  you  will  you  shall  feel  that  my  eye  is  upon 
you,  and  it  shall  make  you  tremble  whether  you  be  alone  or  in  the  midst 
of  ruffians  equal  in  villany  to  yourself.  There  is  not  the  place  under 
heaven  where  you  can  go  shall  free  you  from  my  visitation,  I  will  haunt 
you  until  I  have  brought  you  to  the  grave  ;  but  your  death  shall  not  be 
sudden  or  soon  :  you  shall  be  murdered  by  inches ;  despair  and  horror 
shall  wear  you  to  a  shred-— you  shall  flee  from  what  you  dare  not  meet, 
and  yet  not  escape.  Your  death  shall  be  as  terrible  as  your  life  ;  you 
shall  die  a  thousand  times  in  the  fear  of  what  is  to  come  ;  and,  though 
the  agony  of  suspense  shall  be  frightful,  it  shall  not  reach  in  its  terror  and 
torments  the  torture  which  shall  tear  and  rend  your  soul  when  you  are  hurled 
to  perdition.  Mark  me  !  still,  Jasper  Chough,  I  will  not  tell  my  father 
the  name  of  him  who  has  crushed  my  happiness  to  dust,  and  made  him 
wear  a  heart  of  molten  lead,  until  a  fitting  time  ;  then,  Jasper  Chough, 
I  will  speak  the  words  which  shall  set  him  on  your  track  like  a  starved 
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tiger.  He  shall  hunt  you  from  place  to  place — he  will  do  it — you  know 
and  feel  that  he  will ;  you  will  have  to  penetrate  a  thousand  disguises  to 
discover  him  and  save  yourself  from  the  destruction  which  shall  hover 
over  you  like  a  bird  of  prey  over  carrion.  I  will  lead  him  on  ;  every  path 
you  take  you  shall  find  me  before  you  to  turn  you  despairingly  to  seek 
another — " 

"Damned  croaking  jezabel  !  I  will  stop  your  projects/'  roared  Jasper, 
who  had  cowered,  and  still  did  cower,  beneath  her  stern  searching  look, 
and  impassioned  words.  "  Do  your  worst  if  you  escape  this  !"  so  saying, 
in  a  paroxysm  of  rage,  he  drew  a  pistol  from  his  pocket,  and  fired  at  her. 
She  moved  not  an  inch  ;  when  the  report  died  away  her  clear  loud  laugh, 
scornful,  taunting,  and  bitter  in  every  tone,  rung  in  his  ear  ;  his  rage 
redoubled,  he  discharged  his  second  pistol  at  her  with  an  oath,  with  no 
better  success  than  the  first.  At  this  moment  the  moon,  which  had  been 
obscured  by  heavy  clouds,  slowly  emerged,  and  a  long  stream  of  its  cold 
green  light  pouring  through  an  opening  in  the  trees  fell  upon  her,  dis- 
playing every  lineament  of  her  face,  and  every  particle  of  her  dress.  Her 
long  black  hair  was  streaming  in  the  wind ;  her  face,  pale  naturally, 
whiter  now  with  the  fearful  excitement  under  which  she  laboured,  looked 
a  ghastly  hue  in  the  moonlight.  She  looked  like  a  phantom,  so  deadly  and 
lifeless  was  her  aspect,  save  her  fiery  eyes,  which  flashed  as  they  turned 
upon  him,  with  an  unearthly  glare.  She  laughed  again,  but  it  was  so  cold 
and  hollow  it  might  have  proceeded  from  a  corpse  ;  it  made  him  shudder. 

*'  It  was  the  deed  of  one  who  rightly  guessed  your  treachery  to  draw 
the  teeth  of  your  weapons,  while  you  supped,  miserable  hound,"  she  ex- 
claimed, slowly,  with  cutting  irony  ;  "  but  had  they  been  crammed  to  the 
muzzle  with  bullets,  the  unsteady  eye  and  wavering  hand  of  a  murderer 
like  thee  would  have  made  my  life  secure."  Then  she  raised  her  hand 
like  lightning,  pointing  her  finger  at  him  as  she  saw  he  was  about  to 
spring  upon  her.  "  Stand  back  !  advance  not  a  step,  ruffian,  the  time  has 
not  come  for  your  death  or  mine  !"  she  cried,  with  a  tone  which  rung  in 
his  ears  like  the  voice  of  fate,  "  or  I  have  that  with  me  which  should 
end  all  between  us  ere  another  word  could  quit  your  lips  or  mine. 
You  have  struck  the  first  blow — as  you  ever  did — towards  our  future 
career.  Away !  you  shall  pray  for  a  death  you  dare  not  take  ;  you  shall 
quiver  with  horrid  expectation  every  hour  you  are  awake  ;  you  shall  writhe 
in  agony  even-  hour  you  sleep  ;  you  shall  find  the  hand  of  friendship 
nowhere  ;  the  hatred  of  your  kind  following  you  while  you  exist.  And 
now,  thou  heartless,  kindless  wretch,  let  my  last  words  to  thee  be  written  in 
words  of  fire  upon  thy  brain.  I  hate  thee,  hate  thee  with  a  bitter,  vin- 
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dictive,  revengeful  hate ;  I  curse  thee,  and  call  upon  the  Almighty  to  hear 
and  ratify  my  curse.  May  it  cling  to  thee  liko  a  scorching  flame,  wither 
thee  to  the  bone,  eat  into  thy  flesh,  thy  very  marrow,  so  that  it  may  make 
thee  howl  with  its  consuming  torture  ;  thy  parents  shall  execrate  the 
shedder  of  his  brother's  blood — my  little  child,  the  pure  and  innocent, 
shall  rise  up  in  judgment  against  the  father  who  murdered  it ;  you  shall 
see  it  in  your  dreams ;  you  shall  think  of  it  with  agony,  when  thoughts 
fearful  and  paralysing  crowd  thick  upon  you.  Jasper  Chough,  the 
curse  of  a  broken  heart  is  upon  thee — escape  from  it  if  thou  canst ;  and 
now  look  upon  me,  and  say  whether  /  am  life  or  death  !  Look  on  me 
and  answer." 

Her  words  had  chained  him  to  the  spot ;  they  had  rushed  through 
his  brain  as  if  every  single  one  had  impressed  itself  with  a  heat  that 
seared  it ;  he  had  not  the  power  to  move,  yet  knew  not  why.  He  felt  a 
cold  crawling  of  horror  steal  over  him,  as  if  his  blood  was  curdling  into 
ice,  as  the  bitter  curse  she  cast  on  him  entered  his  ears  ;  and  when  she 
put  the  last  extraordinary  question  to  him,  his  every  nerve  thrilled  with 
horror.  His  eyes  fastened  on  her  face  with  a  fascination  so  powerful, 
though  it  created  the  most  intense  pain,  closely  allied  to  terror,  he  could 
not  withdraw  them  :  her  aspect  was  most  unearthly  ;  her  face  and  lips 
were  ashy  ;  her  eyes,  though  they  gleamed,  yet  had  a  deathly  look  ;  her 
face  had  frightfully  changed  since  he  had  seen  her  in  the  cottage  ;  her 
voice  was  so  hollow,  and  her  whole  appearance  in  the  pale  moonlight  so 
spectral,  coupled  with  the  firm  belief  that  he  had  entertained  of  her 
being  in  bed  when  he  quitted  the  hut,  that  when  she  put  the  startling 
question  to  him,  a  shock,  most  tremendous  in  its  nature,  shook  his 
frame,  and  he  fell  back  several  steps,  with  the  conviction  that  he  was 
conversing  with,  and  had  attempted  to  murder  the  spirit  of  her  whose 
happiness  he  had  so  wantonly  and  villanously  destroyed.  Every  nerve 
in  his  body  quivered  with  actual  terror ;  a  cold  sweat  broke  out  over 
him;  his  teeth  chattered;  his  hair  slowly  lifted  up,  and  he  stood  trem- 
bling the  most  abject  wretch  conceivable.  Her  features,  which  were 
stern  and  rigid  as  though  they  were  formed  of  marble,  now  broke  into 
a  smile  of  contempt ;  she  advanced  close  to  him  :  he  had  not  power  to 
move,  though  she  had  inflicted  death  upon  him,  and  he  aware  she  was 
about  to  give  the  blow. 

"  I  have  asked  thee  that  which  thou  canst  not  answer — which  thou 
durst  not,  nor  shalt  thou  know  until  the  last  breath  is  speeding  from  thy 
body."  She  placed  her  fingers  upon  his  forehead,  and  he  felt  as  if  his 
brain  had  been  pierced  with  bolts  of  ice :  he  stirred  not ;  a  power  he 
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could  not  define  rivetted  him  immovably  to  the  spot.     "  My  curse  is 

on  thee,"  she  exclaimed.     "  Go  thy  way,  murderer ;  turn  where  thou 

wilt  it  will  cling  to  thee,  and  thou  shalt  know  no  redemption  but  death 

— death,  which  shall  be  denied  until  thou  hast  suffered  the  agony  you 

have  made  me  bear.     Go,  thou  accursed  !  in  sickness  and  in  health,  in 

wealth  and  in  poverty,  in  solitude  and  in  crowds,  in  the  silence  of  the 

desert,  in  the  roar  of  conflict,  alone  or  amid  multitudes,  my  curse  shall 

be  on  thy  heart  like  a  case  of  burning  steel.     Go  !     Thou  shalt  not  fiixl 

one  thou  canst  trust,  thou  shalt  not  see  a  smile  of  kindness  turned  upon 

thee,  or  hear  a  word  of  sympathy  :  the  world  shall  spurn  thee  as  thou 

hast  spurned  its  laws ;  in  misery  and  hopeless  despair  thou  shalt  wear 

out  thy  existence  ;    the  curse   and   torment  of   thyself  as  of  others. 

Away !  I  look  in  thine  eyes"  and  see  my  curse  has  begun  its  work — thy 

doom  is  fixed.     Go  !  think  of  me  and  despair." 

He  felt  her  fingers  leave  his  brow,  when  their  icy  coldness  had 
changed  to  a  burning  such  as  liquid  fire  would  have  caused  :  he  saw  her 
recede,  or  rather  glide  noiselessly  from  him  ;  his  eyes  grew  dim ;  his 
brain  reeled  ;  his  knees  would  no  longer  support  him,  and  with  a  heavy 
groan,  he  fell  senseless  upon  the  ground. 

When  he  recovered,  the  moon  had  sunk,  the  stars  were  shining 
brightly,  and  the  mountain  reared  itself  like  a  huge  dark  mass  against 
the  sky.  He  was  some  time  ere  he  could  remember  how  he  came  in 
the  position  in  which  he  had  discovered  himself,  but  at  length  it  burst 
upon  him  with  full  force,  and  he  cast  his  eyes  shudderingly  around,  ex- 
pecting to  see  her  start  from  behind  one  of  the  trees  by  which  he  was 
surrounded,  but  it  was  a.  fear  which  he  soon  found  was  a  vain  one.  He 
stooped  to  pick  up  his  hat,  which  had  fallen  from  him  when  he  sunk 
into  a  state  of  insensibility,  and  in  searching  for  it,  discovered  his  pistols : 
they  were  as  they  had  fallen  from  his  hands,  with  the  pans  up,  as  he  had 
discharged  them.  He  remembered  then  the  purpcse  with  which  he  had 
fired  them,  and  felt  glad  that  he  had  failed  in  executing  his  project, 
though  in  his  heart  he  cursed  her  as  heartily  as  she  had  done  him ;  he 
returned  them  to  his  pockets,  recovered  his  hat,  and  took  his  way  up 
the  mountain  to  his  hiding-place.  He  felt  sick  and  faint,  and  though 
naturally  strong  minded,  there  had  been  something  so  awful  in  his 
interview  with  Joan,  that  he  could  not  divest  himself  of  the  ap- 
prehension that  she  was  hovering  about  his  footsteps,  and  would 
again  appear  to  him  ere  he  reached  .his  abiding  place.  But  once 
more  he  entered,  and  was  unmolested  ;  he  cast  himself  upon  the 
floor,  and  tried  to  rid  himself  of  a  strange  sensation  of  loneliness 
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which  was  upon  him — a  loneliness  which  seemed  as  if  it  would  be 
broken  by  the  entrance  of  some  ghastly  thing  which  would  wither 
his  sight.  He  essayed  to  sleep,  but  for  a  time  it  was  denied  to 
him.  and  every  effort  to  shake  off  this  terrible  feeling  was  unsuc- 
cessful. As  morning  drew  near,  his  mind,  wearied  by  the  excitement,  of  the 
past,  sunk  into  sleep,  but  not  to  rest ;  for  dreams  the  wildest  and  most 
horrible  tormented  him  until  nature  herself  sought  relief  in  waking;  he 
passed  the  day  there,  and  in  the  evening,  when  the  sun  was  down,  and 
before  the  moon  had  risen,  he  heard  a  footstep  without,  and  a  private 
signal  followed  its  approach;  he  opened  the  door,  and  Churleigh  stood 
before  him.  Jasper  had  a  strange  misgiving  when  he  saw  him,  and  in- 
stinctively grasped  the  stock  of  one  of  his  pistols  ;  he  had  pondered  the 
whole  day  upon  what  had  passed  between  him  and  Joan,  and  the  reflec- 
tions were  anything  but  of  an  agreeable  nature  ;  there  was  a  stern,  re- 
morseless vindictiveness  in  Churleigh's  disposition  which  he  knew  never 
was  satisfied  but  with  the  blood  of  any  one  whom  he  imagined  had  deeply 
wronged  him  ;  and  he  had  so  often  expressed  the  determination  of  having 
a  terrific  revenge  upon  Joan's  betrayer  if  ever  he  crossed  him,  that  Jas- 
per could  hope  for  no  mercy  when  lie  discovered  him. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  as  well  here  to  state  that  the  reason  why  the  old 
man  had  no  clue  to  him  was  that  his  visits  were  only  paid  during  his  ab- 
sence when  there  was  never  any  one  in  the  hut  but  Joan,  and  as  the 
hovel  itself  had  obtained  an  evil  name/  few  ever  approached  it.  When 
Jasper  did,  it  was  in  disguise,  and  under  a  false  name ;  thus  Joan,  having 
with  immovable  fidelity  preserved  her  secret,  Churleigh  was  unable  even  to 
imagine  any  one  upon  whom  to  fix  as  the  author  of  her  misery.  Jasper 
had  been  to  the  hut  so  seldom  when  Churleigh  was  at  home,  and  know- 
ing as  the  old  man  did,  that  he  was  of  a  good  family,  it  never  entered  his 
head  that  he  could  be  the  person  ;  and  he  was  therefore  safe  from  his 
resentment.  He  had  cajoled  Joan  to  part  with  her  infant  to  him,  per- 
suading her  that  it  would  befar  better  provided  for  when  away;  and  pre- 
tending to  have  discovered  the  child  by  accident,  to  Churleigh,  he  wormed, 
with  much  address  out  of  him  the  story,  affecting  surprise  and  wonder  at  what 
he  knew  too  well  had  happened,  and  in  a  frank,  rough,  but  kindly  manner, 
offered  to  take  the  child  away  and  place  it  where  it  would  be  well  taken 
care  of.  As  the  sight  of  the  child  was  a  sort  of  eyesore  to  the  old  man,  he 
consented,  and  Jasper  obtained  possession  of  it ;  he  was  villain  enough  to 
dispose  of  it  in  the  manner  he  had  related  to  Churleigh,  and  felt  no  com- 
punctious visiting  of  remorse  at  thus  destroying  his  own  offspring,  brought 
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into  the  world  through  his  baseness,  but  who,  he  fancied,  might  be  in 
future  times  "a  troublesome  remembrancer  of  the  past. 

When  Churleigh  entered,  Jasper  eyed  him  with  a  fear  that  Joan  had 
revealed  all,  and  had  sought  him  for  the  purpose  of  putting  into  execution 
the  vengeance  he  had  so  often  sworn  to  inflict ;  but  Churleigh,  instead  of 
using  fierce  looks  or  harsh  words,  stretched  out  his  hand  and  shook  Jasper's 
in  a  friendly  manner,  and  seated  himself  upon  one  of  the  rough  benches 
the  place  contained  ;  there  seemed  a  thoughtfulness,  even  a  melancholy 
about  him  which  Jasper  noticed,  and  at  once  connected  it  with  himself  and 
Joan,  and  consequently  did  not  like  to  mention  it.  There  was  a  silence 
between  them  which  continued  a  little  while.  Churleigh  at  length  broke 
it — 

"  How  does  your  scheme  go  on  ?"  he  said. 

"I  have  done  little  towards  it,"  replied  Jasper;  "it  rests  principally 
on  your  shoulders." 

"  Well,  let  me  know  what  it  is  that  I  have  to  do,"  said  Churleigh,  "  and 
I  will  set  about  it  at  once." 

"This  is  my  scheme,"  exclaimed  Jasper,  almost  with  a  sigh  of  relief  as 
he  perceived  in  Churleigh  no  indication  of  Joan's  having  betrayed  him  ; 
"you  must  habit  yourself  in  the  dress  of  a  commo)  bailor,  and  hang 
abour  the  Hall  until  you  get  sight* of  one  of  the  maids,  a  black-eyed  girl, 
something  of  a  smart  merry  cast,  named  Martha." 

"Suppose  I  don't  get  sight  of  her  for  several  hours?"  interrupted 
Churleigh. 

"  "  That's  unlikely,"  returned  Jasper  ;  "  but  if  you  should  not,  ask  for 
Martha  Bell,  and  say  you  have  news  for  her  from  the  West  Indies.  She 
has  a  cousin,  a  sailor,  a  sweetheart,  I  think,  who  has  gone  there  ;  that 
will  bring  her  out — then  tell  her  anything  you  like  about  the  fellew  you 
pretend  to  bring  a  message  from." 

"  What's  his  name  ?"  asked  Churleigh. 

"  I  don't  know,"  replied  Jasper,  impatiently ;  "  but  that,  by  a  little 
management,  you  may  easily  obtain  from  her  first ;  when  you  have  ma- 
naged that,  tell  her  to  whisper  in  the  ear. of  her  young  mistress  that  you 
have  news  for  her  from  Lieutenant  Prior." 

"  Who's  he  ?"  aslredChurleigh,  abruptly. 

"•That's  of  no  consequence,"  said  Jasper  ;  "  it  is  sufficient  to  unkennel 
her.  Name  the  grove  of  sycamores  as  the  place  to  meet  her ;  name 
to-morrow  night  for  the  time,  and  the  hour,  twelve — bid  her  come  alone." 

"  But  will  she  ?"  inquired  Churleigh,  with  a  half  laugh. 
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"  Never  doubt  it,"  replied  Jasper,  returning  his  grin;  "  the  news  she 
expects  to  hear  through  you  must  be  received  in  secret,  she  knows  well 
enough — trust  me,  she  will  not  fail.  I  will  be  there  in  readiness  with  the 
pony  ;  we  will  gag  her  to  drown  any  screams  she  may  take  a  fancy  to 
give,  and  see  if  we  can't  place  twenty  miles  between  us  and  the  Hall  by 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning." 

"  Where  do  you  purpose  going,  Geoffrey,  when  you  have  got  so  far  ?" 
asked  Churleigh. 


"  I  suppose"  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to  you,"  exclaimed  Jasper. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  sneer  ?"  cried  Churleigh,  rather 
fiercely. 

"  I  meant  it  as  no  sneer,"  cried  Jasper,  quickly  ;  "  my  only  meaning 
was  that  if  you  did  not  particularly  wish  to  know,  I  would  not  tell  you, 
because  1  wish  no  one,  in  case  of  accidents,  to  have  a  clue  to  the  path  I 
shall  take  when  I  quit  you." 

"  Do  you  fear  I  should  betray  you  ?"  asked  Churleigh,  looking  fixedly 
at  him. 
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"  No,  no,"  he  hastily  exclaimed,  "  you  shall  know  all,  if  you  wish  it." 
"  No,  never  mind,"  returned  Churleigh,  "  keep  your  intentions  to 
yourself — it  may  perhaps  be  for  the  best ;  I  care  nothing  about  knowing. 
You  have  a  dress  here  that  will  suit  me — I'll  take  it  with  me  to-night, 
and  to-morrow  afternoon  I  will  put  it  on  and  masquerade  for  you, 
What  do  you  mean  to  give  me  for  my  work  ?" 
"  What  do  you  expect  ?"  inquired  Jasper. 

"  It's  rather  hazardous,"  mused  Churleigh.  f\  I  think  it's  worth  fifty 
guineas/' 

"  They  shall  be  yours,"  exclaimed  Jasper  at  once. 

"  It's  a  bargain  then,"  said  Churleigh;  "  now,  if  you  will  hand  me 
over  a  little  brandy,  I'll  thank  you." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  answered  Jasper ;  "  but  excuse  me,  I  don't 
think  it's  the  first  time  you've  been  drinking  to  day." 

"  No  ;  nor  I  don't  think  it  will  be  the  last  either,"  he  replied,  seizing 
the  flask  which  Jasper  tendered  him,  and  drmking  a  long  draught. 

"  What  ails  you,  Churleigh  ?"  asked  Jasper;  you  seem  dull.'' 

"  And  so  I  am — damnably  in  the  dumps,"  lie  replied. 

"  What  has  happened  ?"  inquired  Jasper,  looking  earnestly  at  him. 

"  Quite  enough,  quite  enough  to  make  me  doubly  so,  if  possible,"  he 
answered  ;  "I  ain't  quite  sure  whether  I  ought  to  look  on  you  as  friend 
or  foe." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Churleigh  ?"  cried  Jasper,  hastily,  not  exactly 
liking  the  turn  the  conversation  appeared  taking. 

"  I  mean  that  Joan  has  fled  from  the  hut,"  cried  Churleigh,  with 
sudden  vehemence ;  "  fled  from  me  !  gone  !  gone  !"  he  added,  striking 
his  knee  with,  considerable  force. 

"  Fled !  gone !"  echoed  Jasper,  with  an  alarmed  countenance. 

"  Yes,  gone  from  me  !  fled  in  the  night,  I  suppose,"  exclaimed 
Churleigh,  evidently  suffering  great  anguish  of  mind. 

"Where  has  she  gone?  What  has  become  of  her?"  asked  Jasper, 
not  a  little  interested  in  the  reply. 

"  H'ow  should  I  know  ?''  roared  Churleigh,  passionately.  "  What  a 
cursedly  stupid  question.  Do  you  suppose,  Geoffrey  Smith,  I  should  be 
such  an  old  ass  as  to  be  sitting  quietly  in  this  den  if  I  knew  where  she 
had  gone  ?  Have  you  turned  fool  ?" 

"  When  did  you  discover  her  flight  ?"  he  inquired  anxiously,  without 
replying  to  the  sneer. 

"  Not  till  this  morning,  late  this  morning,''  he  replied.  "  I  drank 
more  brandy,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  last  night  than  usual,  and  just 
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because  I  ought  to  have  been  up  before  the  lark,  I  slept  till  the  sun  had 
marked  ten  on  the  dial.  I  leaped  out  of  bed,  and  dressing  myself,  sung 
out  for  Joan  to  row  her  for  letting  me  lay  so  late,  but  she  made  no 
answer  to  my  call.  I  searched  the  place  around,  every  nook  and  cranny, 
but  there  was  no  trace  of  her.  She's  taken  nothing  with  her,  not  a 
rag.  There  hang  her  things  where  she  herself  placed  them,  untouched; 
Nothing  is  missing  but  her  ;  all  the  rest  might  have  gone  to  hell  if  she 
had  staid,  but  there  they  are,  and  she  is  gone." 

The  last  word  seemed  to  stick  in  his  throat,  he  rested  his  head  on  his 
hand,  and  leaned  his  elbows  upon  his  knees ;  his  frame  seemed  con- 
vulsed- with  strong  emotion,  while  Jasper,  remembering  all  that  had 
passed  between  him  and  Joan,  was  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  dread, 
which  made  him  tremble  and  thir\k  of  the  future  with  painful  apprehen- 
sions. So  strong  was  this  sensation  upon  him  that  he  was  obliged  to 
clear  his  throat  before  he  could  make  his  words  audible,  in  saying  to  the 
old  man — 

"  Can  you  form  no  idea  what  has* become  of  her  ?" 

"  Yes,"  cried  Churleigh,  fiercely,  and  starting  to  his  feet,  "  and  it's 
that  idea  which  makes  me  feel  inclined  to  dig  my  fingers  into  your 
throat  and  twist  the  life  out  of  you,  it  is/' 

Jasper  also  sprung  to  his  feet  on  hearing  this,  his  guilty  conscience 
always  inducing  him  to  believe  Churleigh  was  aware  of  his  villany  to 
Joan  ;  he  clapped  his  hand  to  his  pistol,  as  an  exclamation  burst  from 
his  lip?-  for  the  old  man  to  explain  his  meaning. 

"  You  shall  have  it,"  roared  Churleigh,  "you  shall  have  it  in  full; 
it's  my  belief  that  the  girl  overheard  you  tell  me  the  way  you  had 
disposed  of  her  child,  and  in  the  misery  of  her  heart,  has  flung  herself 
into  the  lake — " 

Jasper  started — not  with  horror,  but  with  a  hope  that  it  was  so,  unti 
he  heard  Churleigh's  rejoinder. 

"  Ay,  you  may  start — you  have  cause ;  for  if  I  find  she  has,  by  the 
discovery  of  her  body,  you  shall  follow  in  the  same  wake.  I  don't  want  to 
hear  anything,  and  I  won't ;  my  mind's  made  up  to  that.  You  killed 
the  babby  without  knowing  or  asking  whether  it  would  be  agreeable  f 
and  you  must  take  the  consequences.  I'll  be  revenged  on  somebody," 
he  added,  with  glowing  eyes,  and  vehement  gestures,  "  I'll  not  suffer 
all  this  misery  without  retaliating  ;  if  I  can't  on  one,  I  will  on  another  : 
so  look  you  out,  Geoffrey,  if  she's  dead  your  life  will  be  short." 

"  This  is  nonsense,"  exclaimed  Jasper,  warmly ;  "  what  I  did  was  for 
the  best,  and  you  agreed  last  night  it  was  :  it's  not  my  fault  if  she  has 
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made  away  with  herself.  How  are  you  to  know  whether  she  did  over- 
hear what  I  told  you,  or  whether  she  hadn't  made  up  her  mind  to  do  it 
before  ?  You  didn't  behave  over  kindly  to  her ;  girls  will  make  slips  ; 
nature's  nature ;  you  should  have  remembered  she  had  no  female  com- 
panions or  mother  to  teach  her  right  from  wrong — " 

"  She  knew  it  without  teaching,"  shouted  Churleigh,  passionately  ; 
"  besides,  she  was  taught — she  had  a  lady's  learning,  aye,  a  fine  lady's 
learning,  but  it  wasn't  that  she  was  cozened  by  ;  some  damned  smooth  - 
ongued  hound — oh,  if  I  should  ever  lay  hands  on  him,  if  I  ever  should, 
I'll  tear  him  limb  from  limb.  I'll  hack  him  to  pieces ;  he  shall  pay  for 
it  with  blood — with  blood,  though  the  next  instant  I  walk  to  the 
gallows.5' 

"  But  am  I  to  be  punished  for  his  fault  ?"  said  Jasper,  with  an  affected 
appeal  to  justice,  though  he  shuddered  at  the  bitter  animosity  which  was 
conveyed  in  the  words  of  the  old  man,  which,  working  his  hands  con ' 
vulsively,  he  ground  through  his  teeth.  "  You  have  something  to  blame 
in  your  own  harshness  to  her,'*  he  added. 

"  I  know  I  have,  I  know  .it,  I  feel  it,"  cried  Churleigh,  striking  his 
breast ;  "  but  don't  you  taunt  me  with  it.  I  feel  like  a  wolf;  I  thirst  for 
blood  :  a  word  will  bring  my  knife  out.  Don't  tempt  me.'' 

Jasper  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  remained  silent.  Churleigh  paced 
up  and  down  the  cave  for  a  few  rrmutes,  and  then  said  abruptly— 

"  I've  searched  through  the  village  for  her,  but  have  had  no  trace  of 
her ;  I  have  wandered  up  the  stream  from  its  shallowest  to  its  deepest 
part ;  I  have  walked  round  the  lake,  but  without  finding  a  sign  of  her. 
I  will  go  now  and  hunt  round  for  miles  ;  it  may  be  some  freak  of  hers — 
she  may  yet  come  back." 

"  I  hope  she  may,"  said  Jasper,  coolly  uttering  a  lie  ;  in  his  heart  he- 
hoped  no  tidings  might  ever  be  heard  of  her  again." 

"  It  will  be  all  the  better  for  you  if  she  does,"  said  Churleigh.  Jasper 
thought  differently,  but  said  nothing.  The  old  man  continued,  "  Let  me 
have  the  disguise,  and  to-morrow  night  at  sunset  I  will  meet  you  at  my 
hut." 

"  No,  no,  not  there,"  said  Jasper,  hastily. 

"  Why  not  ?"  asked  Churleigh. 

"  Because— because  I  have  something  to  do  at  Keswick,"  he  returned, 
evasively.  "  I  will  meet  you  in  the  glen,  Sour  Milk  Gill,  at  sunset ;  it  will 
suit  me  best." 

"  As  you  please,"  returned  Churleigh.     "  I  will  be  there." 

Jasper  then  gave  him  the  dress  of  a  common  sailor,  from  the  chest 
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which  had  contained  the  disguise  he  then  wore,  and  the  old  man,  with 
another  deep  draught  of  brandy,  quitted  him. 

The  next  evening,  at  the  time  appointed,  Jasper  not  having  once  quitted 
his  hiding-place  since  Churleigh  left  him,  made  for  Sour  Milk  Gill,  a  glen 
down  which  a  stream,  flowing  from  Easdale  Tarn  falls,  and  from  the 
whiteness  of  its  water  has  obtained  its  singular  appellation.  When  he 
reached  it,  he  found  Churleigh  waiting  for  him,  looking  in  his  disguise 
as  much  an  old  weather-beaten  tar  as  any  in  the  service.  His  intelli- 
gence was  not  altogether  satisfactory,  for  he  had  ascertained  that  Florence 
was  too  ill  to  leave  her  chamber ;  it  was  impossible,  therefore,  to  put  the 
scheme  into  execution,  and  it  was  necessarily  deferred  for  a  few  days  until 
her  restoration  to  health  should  give  the  opportunity  for  its  accomplish- 
ment. Jasper  was  annoyed  and  vexed — time  was  everything  to  him  ;  but 
he  had  no  alternative — wait  he  must.  There  were  still  no  tidings  of  his 
brother  Frank,  and  that  was  a  source  of  uneasiness  to  him;  but  Churleigh 
with  some  glee,  told  him  he  had  news  of  Joan.  The  darkness  of  the 
place  prevented  the  old  man  perceiving  the  change  in  Jasper's  features 
as  he  mentioned  this,  or  he  might  have  entertained  some  suspicion  which 
would  have  rendered  his  situation  very  embarassing.  The  old  man  pulled 
forth  a  piece  of  paper. 

"  I  found  this  upon  the  table,''  he  said,  "  when  I  went  home  after  leav- 
ing you ;  it  is  Joan's  handwriting.  The  words  are  few,  but  they  have 
made  me  more  satisfied,  though  I  don't  exactly  understand  what  she 
means.  Read  it,  see  if  you  can  make  it  out." 

"  The  place  is  too  dark,"  replied  Jasper,  straining  his  eyes  to  decipher 
the  writing,  most  anxious  to  know  its  contents. 

"  Never  mmd,  I  can  tell  you/'  replied  the  old  man,  taking 
the  paper  from  his  hand,  "for  I  have  read  it  again  and  again, 
until  I  know  every  word.  She  says,  *  Dear  father,  be  not  uneasy 
at  my  sudden  absence ;  I  am  safe.  I  have  quitted  your  roof  to  carry 
out  a  determination  I  have  sworn  to  fulfil.  My  motive  is  just, 
and  I  will  accomplish  it  or  perish  in  the  effort.  You  shall  see  me  soon. 
I  shall  he  always  near  you.  Let  no  consideration  for  me  keep  you  in 
the  hut.  I  repeat  I  am  safe,  and  you  can  perform  your  duties  as  usual, 
God  bless  you !'  That's  all,  but  its  enough  for  me.  I  don't  know  how 
the  paper  got  there — it  was  not  there  when  I  went  out.  The  fastenings 
were  untouched  when  1  went  back,  yet  there  it  lay ;  it  cloesn't  matter 
how  it  come  so  that  it  did  come." 

Thus  the  whole  of  the  intelligence  Churleigh  had  to  communicate  was 
dissatisfactory,  though  Jasper  dared  not  shew  that  he  felt  it  so ;  he,  how- 
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r,  pursued  the  conversation  but  little  further,  and  making-  an  agreement 
to  meet  in  the  same  spot  at  the  same  hour  on  the  fourth  evening1  from 
that  time,  they  separated. 

Jasper  that  evening  quitted  Grasmere,  and  did  not  return  until  the  sun 
was  fast  declining  on  the  appointed  evening  for  the  execution  of  his 
villanous  project.  Upon  reaching  Sour  Milk  Gill  he  found  Churleigh 
had  not  arrived  :  he  waited  impatiently  for  some  time,  imagining  the 
worst,  tormenting  himself  with  a  thousand  apprehensions,  a  fear  of 
Churleigh's  vengeance  being  the  greatest.  He  devised  numberless  schemes 
to  murder  him,  and  thus  rid  himself  of  an  anxiety  which  gnawed  upon 
his  heart  as  if  it  would  eat  its  way  through  and  destroy  it.  In  the  midst 
of  one  of  these  speculations  Churleigh  arrived. 

"  What  success  ?"  cried  Jasper,  impatiently. 

"The  best,"  returned  Churleigh,  with  a  laugh.  "  I  run  foul  of  the 
maid  servant  by  accident,  and  quickly  found  out  her  lover's  name — one 
John  Andrew.  I  thought  the  girl  would  have  kissed  me  when  I  told  her 
I  had  brought  tidings  of  hi  i." 

'*  You  gave  her  the  m ->sage  to  Florence?"  interrupted  Jasper, 
anxiously, 

"  I  did/'  he  replied. 

"And  what  said  she'"  he  demanded,  rapidly. 

"Give  me  a  little  breath,"  cried  Churleigh,  and  stopped  to  wipe  the 
perspiration  from  his  bro  ^.  "  I've  walked  fast,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,  yes ;  I  see,"  exclaimed  Jasper,  and  continued  urgently,  "what 
said  Florence  to  the  mc-ssage  ?" 

"  You  shall  hear,"  answered  Churleigh.  "  The  girl  bore  the  message 
to  her  mistress,  and  \va *  not  long  before  she  brought  me  back  word  that 
she  would  be  at  the  place  appointed,  and  alone." 

"  Then  she  shall  be  mine,"  cried  Jasper,  with  a  loud  laugh  of  triumph, 
"  and  this  time  she  shall  not  escape  me." 

A  slight  laugh  follovH  his  words.  He  turned  quickly  to  Churleigh, 
and  said,  rather  sternly — 

"  Why  do  you  laugh  •" 

"I  laugh!"  cried  ChurL:.,!.,  with  surprise — "I  laughed  not;  I 
thought  it  was  you  who  laughed." 

"  We  are  overheard — there  is  a  spy  upon  us,''  almost  shouted  Jasper. 

"  If  there  is,  let  him  say  his  prayers,"  cried  Churluig-h,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  search  the  place  around;  but  though  he  and  Jasper  scrutinized 
every  spot  closely,  :  -covered  by  them,  and  concluding-  it 
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must  be  fancy,  they  gave  up  the  search,  and  separated  to  meet  again  at 
midnight. 

Florence,  in  the  mean  time,  almost  recovered  in  body  from  the  shock 
she  had  received,  though  melancholy  in  mind  at  the  loss  of  Frank, 
and  witnessing  the  grief  into  which  his  parents  had  been  plunged,  was, 
by  the  message  which  Martha  Bell  had  brought  her,  plunged  into  the 
deepest  agitation.  News  of  Eustace  Prior  was  the  dearest  wish  of  her 
heart,  and  all  that  she  had  recently  undergone,  was  forgotten  in  that 
one  delightful  anticipation  ;  she  had  readily  fallen  into  the  trap  which 
had  been  set  for  her,  and  was  too  happy  at  the  thoughts  of  knowing 
something,  however  little,  of  one  whom  she  dearly  loved,  to  hesitate 
for  a  second  in  acquiescing  to  this  clandestine  meeting.  She  knew  her 
aunt,  as  she  believed  Mistress  Chough  to  be,  had  been  set  against  him, 
and  had  been  forbidden  to  suffer  her  receiving  any  communication  from 
him  through  any  channel  ;  therefore  she  was  compelled  to  indulge  in 
this  secret  mode  of  getting  information,  or  go  without  it,  which, 
gentle  as  she  was,  there  would  have  been  some  trouble  to  make 
her.  Every  hour  was  passed  by  her  with  an  impatient  longing  for  its 
departure  ;  every  moment  was  counted  anxiously,  making  the  time  appear 
long  and  dreary,  and  midnight  seem  as  though  it  never  would  arrive. 
The  better  to  manage  quitting  the  Hall  at  the  time  she  had  appointed 
to  meet  Churleigh,  she  had  taken  her  station  in  a  small  chamber  upon 
what  might  have  been  termed  the  ground  floor,  for  it  was  raised  but  a 
few  feet  above  it,  the  flooring  forming  a  portion  of  the  roof  of  a  range 
of  kitchens  which  were  beneath.  It  was  a  favourite  apartment  of  her's, 
because  it  was  small,  compact,  secluded,  and  possessed  a  full  view  of  a 
garden  well  stocked  with  flowers,  and,  by  the  care  of  an  old  gardener, 
kept  in  the  best  order.  She  stood  at  the  open  window  watching  the 
rising  of  the  moon,  and  almost  praying  for  the  hour  of  twelve  to  come. 
She  was  attended  by  Martha  Bell,  who  perceiving  the  agitation  of  her 
young  mistress,  sought  to  dispel  it  by  talking  to  her.  If  talking  could 
have  accomplished  it,  Martha  would  not  have  had  cause  to  complain  of 
a  want  of  success  ;  she  chattered  incessantly,  and  as  she  knew  that  love 
matters  were  the  principal  cause  of  the  excitement  Florence  displayed, 
she  thought  she  could  not  do  better  than  enlarge  upon  the  topic  ;  she 
fancied,  too,  the  opportunity,  was  so  good  she  should  be  neglecting  her 
duty  if  she  did  not  take  advantage,  and  make  the  most  of  it.  The  same 
man  —  one  and  the  same  man  —  had  brought  her  and  her  mistress  news  of 
their  lovers  ;  for  Churleigh,  the  more  to  interest  the  romantic  mind  of 
the  girl  in  her  mistress's  behalf,  had  told  her  that  Mr.  Prior  was  her 
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lover,  and  unconsciously  told  her  truth — and  only  to  think  they  were 
both  sailors  !  It  was  very  droll,  to  be  sure,  but  wasn't  it  delightful  ?  So 
Martha  thought ;  and  in  the  full  career  of  her  chattering,  she  did  not 
•hesitate  to  say  so,  at  the  same  time  giving  a  history  of  all  the  lovers  she 
had  ever  had,  from  the.  time  she  toddled  about  at  the  age  of  five,  when  it 
was  her  fortune  to  be  blest  with  a  little  curly,  white-headed,  ragged- 
tailed  little  clod,  no  bigger  than  herself,  up  to  the  present  specimen  of  a 
sweetheart,  by  name  John  Andrew,  and  in  everything  else  a  duck. 
Whether  she  was  a  goose  for  thinking  so  was  her  affair ;  she  had  no 
suspicion,  at  least,  that  she  was.  She  had  gabbled  and  chattered,  rattled 
and  tattled  on  without  stopping,  not  in  the  least  tired  ;  on  the  contrary, 
quite  fresh,  with  an  immense  stock  still  on  hand  to  dispose  of,  for  she 
had  only  arrived  at  the  dismissal  of  the  swains  previous  to  her  first  in- 
terview with  the  aforesaid  John  Andrew,  clearing  them  away  ' '  at  one 
fell  swoop  "  with  the  declaration  that  she  cared  "  nothin'  for  none  of 
'em;"  she  did  not  stop  to  see  whether  Florence  attended  to  her — in 
truth,  she  had  not  heard  a  word,  for  her  thoughts  were  upon  him  who 
was  far  away — from  whom  she  had  been  separated  by  force,  and  of  whom 
she  so  shortly  expected  to  hear.  Martha,  however,  unconscious  of  this, 
paused  not  but  to  clear  her  voice,  which  had  got  a  little  husky  with  con- 
stant exercise  ;  that  being  done,  she  went  on  full  sail  again,  chattering 
away  at  a  furious  rate,  until  she  suddenly  stopped  short,  and  with  a  face 
pale  as  death,  pointed  to  something  in  the  shadow  of  a  clump  of  trees 
in  the  garden,  and  cried — 

"  Gracious  heavens,  Miss  !  what's  that  ?" 

"  What !"  exclaimed  Florence,  startled  out  of  her  reverie  by  her  abrupt 
question. 

"  That,  Miss  !  there,  there  !"  she  cried  ;  "do  you  not  see  ?" 

"See  what?"  inquired  Florence,  moved  by  the  alarm  Martha  dis- 
played. 

"  Look  there,  Miss,  in  the  shadow  of  those  trees  to  the  right  there/' 
she  cried,  affrightedly  pointing  to  the  same  spot  as  before.  "There, 
don't  you  see  it  now?  it's  a  ghost,  Miss — a  ghost.  Oh,  Lord  have  mercy 
upon  us.  '  Our  father  which  art — " 

"  Hush,  you  foolish  girl/'  exclaimed^Florence,  half  frightened  herself ; 
"  it's  but  a  reflection  of  the  moon  upon  the  trees." 

"  Oh,  no,  Miss  !  oh,  no  !  only  look  at  it  ?"  she  groaned,  clasping  her 
"hands  together. 

"  Mercy  upon  us !"  cried  Florence,  in  accents  of  terror  as  she  gazed 
attentively  ;  "  it  is  a  figure — it  is  the  figure  of  a  woman." 
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"  It's  a  ghost,  Miss  !  it's  a  ghost,"  half  shrieked  Martha  ;  "  some- 
body's been  murdered  there,  and  that's  the  ghost.  Oh,  lord  !  it's  coming 
towards  us  !  Oh,  Lord  save  us.  *  Lighten  our  darkness — " 

Overcome  by  horror  she  buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  sunk  upon 
her  knees.  At  the  same  moment  the  figure  which  had  given  them  so 
much  fright  advanced  rapidly,  until  it  stood  beneath  the  window.  Though 
equally  affected  by  fear,  Florence  did  not,  like  Martha,  sink  upon  the 
ground,  but  stood  rooted  to  the  spot  until  she  heard  the  voice  of  the 
woman  break  upon  her  ear,  and  then  in  a  great  degree  her  apprehensions 
vanished. 

"You  have  an  appointment  at  midnight,"  exclaimed  the  woman  in 
low  tones,  but  earnestly  ;  "it  is  in  vain  to  deny  it,  I  know  you  have  1" 
she  exclaimed  impetuously  ;  and  then  continued,  in  milder  but  sad  tones, 
as  she  saw  Florence  shrink  back,  "  be  not  alarmed  at  me — /  will  not 
harm  you — /  am  your  friend.  Now  mark  my  words  !  as  you  value  the 
heart  of  him  you  love — as  you  value  your  own  honour  and  happiness 
here  and  hereafter,  keep  not  this  appointment."  She  was  suddenly  in- 
terrupted by  footsteps,  which  sounded  as  if  advancing ;  she  turned  her 
head  quickly  in  the  direction,  and  paused,  then  exclaimed  rapidly  and 
with  singular  energy,  "  obey  my  warning  if  you  would  not  be  driven  to 
despair  and  madness." 

The  next  moment  she  glided  round  the  house  and  disappeared :  the 
footsteps  which  had  caused  the  interruption  also  ceased,  and  then  all 
was  silent  again.  After  a  minute's  lapse  Martha  lifted  her  head  up 
gently  and  glanced  terrifiedly  round ;  she  then  arose,  and  drawing  near 
to  Florence,  she  whispered  with  a  shudder — 

"  Is  she  gone  ?" 

"  She  is,  Martha,"  replied  Florence,  breaking  from  a  fit  of  musing 
into  which  the  woman's  singular  warning  had  thrown  her.  "Did  you 
hear  what  she  said  ?"  she  inquired,  a  little  sternly. 

1 '  Oh  no,  Miss,  I  put  my  fingers  in  rny  ears,  and  covered  up  my  eyes, 
that  I  did,"  returned  the  girl,  still  trembling  ;  "  oh  dear  !  Miss 
Florence,  I  can't  a-bear  ghosts,  that  I  can't ;  only  to  think  I  should 
have  seen  one — ugh  !"  A  cold  shudder  ran  through  her  as  she  spoke. 

4<  It  was  no  ghost,  Martha,"  exclaimed  Florence,  gravely,  "  and  I 
am  afraid  that  you  know  it  was  not ;  she  spoke  of  my  appointment  to- 
night, which,  unless  you  have  disclosed  it  to  some  one,  she  could  not 
have  known — " 

"  Miss — I — Lord,  Miss  Florence  !"  interrupted  the  girl  in  undisguised 
astonishment. 
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"  It  must  be  so,"  said  Florence,  "  therefore  do  not  add  to  your  un- 
kiudness,  not  to  say  your  deceit,  by  denying  it ;  you  have  told  my  aunt 
or  uncle,  and  they  have  invented  this  to  prevent  my  going  :  you  are  a 
cruel  girl,  Martha,  very  cruel.  I  thought  you  were  kind  and  attached  to 
me,  but  I  find  you  are  like  the  rest,  and  do  what  you  can  to  make  me 
weary  of  my  life." 

"  Dont'ee  say  that,  Miss — dont'ee,  dont'ee,  dear  Miss  Florence,"  cried 
Martha,  bursting  into  a  paroxysm  of  tears.  "  I  love  you  better  than  my 
own  sister,  that  I  do,  and  would  sooner  die  than  betray  you ;  I  haven't 
said  a  word,  Miss,  I'll  give  you  my  oath,  to  a  living  soul  but  you,  as  I 
hope  to  go  to  heaven  when  I  die — and  I  wouldn't,  though  old  master  and 
missus  went  down  on  their  knees  to  me,  or  stood  ever  me  with  knives 
to  cut  me  into  slivers,  that  I  wouldn't.  Dont'ee  say  I  be  ungrateful  and 
cruel  to  you,  Miss  ;  you'll  break  my  heart,  Miss,  if  you  do,  that  you 
will.  Dont'ee  say  I'm  deceitful,  Miss  ;  I'd  tear  my  heart  out  rather  than 
deceive  you,  that  I  would.  I'd  do  anything  for  you,  Miss,  I'd  follow 
you  anywhere,  over  sea  even  ;  I'd  give  up  all  the  world  for  you,  even 
Jolin  An — an — an — drew — Mi — Mi — Miss — and — all — that  I  would  ; 
only  dont'ee  say  I'm  un — un — gra — ate — ful — and — and  cruel,  and — 
and  de — de — ce — eit — ful — dont'ee — do — o — o — o — ' ' 

Her  crying  became  sobbing,  and  her  sobbing  was  fast  merging  into 
something  little  short  of  a  howlj  Florence,  therefore,  thought  it  time 
to  put  a  stop  to  it — she  placed  her  hand  kindly  upon  her  neck,  and  said, 
gently— 

"Don't  cry  so,  Martha,  there's  a  good  girl.  Hush  !  you  will  alarm 
the  house.  I  believe  you  are  faithful,  and  very  kind  and  good  ;  there, 
there,  dry  your  tears — I  am  sorry  I  doubted  you,  and  beg  your  pardon 
for  it." 

"  Dont'ee  beg  my  pardon,  Miss — "  exclaimed  Martha,  still  sobbing. 

"  Hush !  Martha,"  said  Florence,  placing  her  hand  upon  her  lips, 
"  we  shall  have  my  aunt  coming  to  know  what  we  are  about  here,  if  you 
cry  so  loud.  I  believe  you  have  not  told  any  one  but  me,  so  wipe  your 
eyes  and  answer  me  as  quietly  as  you  can.  When  the  sailor  who  gave 
you  the  message  to  me  was  talking  to  you,  do  you  think  any  one  over- 
heard you  ?" 

"  No,  Miss,  not  a  soul,"  replied  Martha,  drying  her  eyes,  and  giving 
one  or  two  quivering  sighs  by  way  of  a  wind  up  to  her  fit  of  weeping, 
"  I'm  sure  they  didn't,  for  the  sailor  looked  about  as  well  as  I,  but 
nobody  was  about." 

"  It    is   very   strange,"    murmured    Florence  ;    "  the   woman   was 
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evidently  acquainted  with  the  purposed  meeting,  and  if  she  did  not 
overhear,  she  must  have  been  told,  and  then  who  could  have  toid  her  ? 
Can  the  sailor  be  false  ?" 

"  Not  he,  Miss,"  said  Martha,  quickly,  "  oh,  no,  he  didn't  look  like 
a  man  who  would  try  to  deceive  a  girl ;  he  was  tall  and  dark,  and 
rather  glumpy  ;  he  frowned  when  he  smiled  ;  he  wasn't  a  bit  like  John 
Andrew,  not  a  morsel,  for  he  was  very  ugly.  Ah  !  but  then  I  know 
why  John  Andrew  sent  the  likes  of  him — " 

"  Why  ?"  asked  Florence,  rather  earnestly. 

"  Because  he  knew  there  was  no  chance  of  my  falling  in  love  with 
him ;  he  wouldn't  send  a  handsome  one,  because  he  feared  it  might  be 
dangerous — ha,  ha,  ha !"  She  laughed  with  much  glee  as  she  said  this, 
and  then  checking  herself,  repeated  in  tones  of  great  fondness,  "  but  he 
needn't  have  feared  that — no,  no ;  for  I  should  never  love  anybody  else, 
even  if  he  had  sent  to  me  the  Pope  of  Rome,  who,  Mary  Flannigan, 
the  Irish  dairy-maid,  says,  is  the  loveliest  and  beautifulest  of  all  the  men 
on  earth." 

Florence  turned  away  with  disappointment  before  Martha  had  half 
concluded  her  speech,  and  pondered  upon  the  singular  warning  she  had 
received.  The  strange  energy  the  woman  had  displayed,  her  impassioned 
gestures,  and  the  strong  language  which  she  had  used,  made  a  strong 
impression  on  her  mind,  and  led  her  to  believe  that  there  might  be 
truth  in  it ;  still,  what  had  she  to  fear  in  meeting  the  sailor — probably  a 
simple  unsophisticated  man — in  all  likelihood  the  same  she  had  before 
seen  in  London,  and  whom  she  knew  wasMevoted  to  Eustace  Prior  ;  he 
would  himself  defend  her  in  case  of  danger  from  Jasper.  And  there  was, 
too,  the  stranger  who  had  rescued  her  ;  he  had  told  her  to  rest  there 
without  fear,  for  there  would  always  be  a  friend  watching  over  her 
there,  until  her  destiny  changed,  and  caused  her  removal.  In  what 
way,  then,  could  simply  meeting  a  faithful,  honest,  though  humble  man, 
to  learn  tidings  she  would  peril  life  itself  to  gain,  of  one  she  cherished 
in  her  heart  of  hearts  as  the  "  dearest,  best,  and  brightest,"  drive  her 
to  madness  and  despair  ?  Yet  the  woman's  soul  seemed  poured  forth  in 
those  words — she  wrung  her  hands  convulsively  as  she  uttered  them,  and 
spoke  as  imploringly  as  if  begging  for  her  own  life.  There  was  some- 
thing very  mysterious,  look  at  it  in  what  light  she  would  ;  and  her  spirits 
were  affected  by  it,  more  than  she  even  liked  to  acknowledge  to  herself. 
Several  times  she  resolved  not  to  keep  the  appointment,  and  even  told 
Martha  as  much,  bidding  her  meet  the  sailor,  and  appoint  the  morning 
or  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day  ;  but  Martha  told  her  the  saijior 
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had  particularly  stated  midnight  to  be  the  only  time  he  could  see  her, 
that  he  left  Grasmere  before  daybreak,  and  if  she  did  not  come  at  the 
time  appointed,  she  could  neither  see  him  afterwards,  or  learn  what  he 
had  to  communicate ;  and  after  some  little  further  speculation  upon  the 
matter,  she  determined  upon  keeping  it.  To  hear  of  Eustace,  to  know 
where  he  was,  to  know  that  he  was  well  and  still  kept  her  in  his  heart, 
as  she  kept  him,  pure  and  bright  as  ever — to  be  able  to  send  him  word 
she  was  unchanged,  and  would  never  change,  come  what  might,  was  to 
her  of  vital  importance,  was  worthy  of  any  hazard  ;  it  would  be  a 
source  of  joy  that  for  a  long  weary  time  had  been  denied  to  her,  and 
she  could  not  forego  the  chance  of  obtaining  it,  because  a  woman,  of 
whom  she  knew  nothing,  had  warned  her  in  words  which  she  could  see 
little  prospect  of  being  prophetic  if  she  disobeyed  them.  Her  prejudices 
were  upon  the  side  of  disobedience  to  the  warning,  and,  therefore,  after 
the  first  surprise  was  over,  she  resolved  to  go,  let  the  consequences  be 
what  they  might,  although  she  would  not  entirely  despise  the  caution.  It 
had  been  the  sailor's  express  command  that  she  should  come  alone  to 
meet  him  ;  it  was  not  her  intention  to  disobey  him,  there  being,  as  she 
thought,  scarcely  a  necessity,  as  the  distance  of  the  meeting-place  was  so 
short,  that  in  case  of  any  violence,  which  the  woman's  words  seemed  to 
prognosticate,  her  voice  could  easily  be  heard  by  the  inmates  of  the 
Hall,  and  assistance  rendered  immediately  :  however,  she  bade  Martha 
follow  her  a  few  minutes  after  her  departure,  and  creep  unseen  as 
near  to  her  as  she  could,  that  her  voice  and  aid  might  be  added 
to  any  required  demand  for  assistance.  While  making  these  arrange- 
ments, the  clock  chimed  three  quarters  after  eleven  ;  all  the  inhabi- 
tants, save  themselves,  had  retired  to  slumber,  and  Florence  now  with 
sick  anxiety  awaited  the  hour  of  midnight,  to  receive  the  promised  and 
so  much  desired  communication. 

The  hour  at  length  arrived  ;  the  last  stroke  of  twelve  was  struck,  and 
repeating  her  commands  to  Martha,  Florence,  with  a  beating  heart, 
prepared  to  quit  the  Hall  for  the  Grove  of  Sycamores.  She  drew  a 
scarf  hastily  over  her  head,  and  pressing  Martha's  hand,  set  out.  She 
trod  noiselessly ;  as  she  walked  swiftly  along,  she  felt  the  cold  night  air 
play  upon  her  face,  and  she  shivered  with  it,  and  a  little  apprehension 
which  she  could  not  define.  A  stillness  so  great  prevailed,  that  of  itself 
it  lent  something  of  a  fearfulness  to  the  scene,  and  she  could  not  help 
turning  her  head  nervously  right  and  left,  as  she  advanced,  affected  by 
some  strange  idea,  that  in  each  of  the  little  coverts  she  was  passing, 
lurked  some  unknown  enemy.  She,  however,  reached  the  Grove  of 
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Sycamores  unmolested,  and  as  she  entered  it,  arid  proceeded  along  it, 
she  started,  and  almost  screamed  as  she  came  suddenly  upon  Churleigh, 
in  the  garb  of  a  foremast  man,  reclining  thoughtfully  against  the  trunk 
of  the  tree.  He  instantly  changed  his  attitude  as  he  perceived  her,  and 
said,  quickly — 

"  Don't  fear,  it's  all  right,  Miss  ;  you  keep  your  time  well." 

"You  come  from  Mr.  Prior,"  she  exclaimed,  quickly,  yet  timidly; 
"  is  not  your  name  Gasket  ?" 

"  Not  Gasket,  but  Grab'em,"  he  said,  with  a  slight  laugh. 

At  the  same  instant  a  cloak  was  thrown  over  her  head,  and  drawn 
tightly  round,  almost  enough  to  suffocate  her,  and  quite  sufficient  to 
smother  any  cries  she  might  have  made.  She  was  lifted  from  the  ground, 
placed  upon  the  back  of  a  small  horse,  and  held  firmly  on  ;  she  felt  the 
horse  impelled  suddenly  forward,  and  with  fright  and  agony  became 
almost  insensible. 

Martha,  after  waiting  a  few  minutes,  followed  her  young  mistress* 
directions,  and  crept  very  cautiously  in  the  direction  which  she  had 
taken,  and  when  she  had  reached  as  far  as  she  thought  she  dared 
without  being  discovered,  she  ensconced  herself  beneath  a  bush,  and 
waited  patiently  until  she  should  hear  her  mistress'  footstep  returning. 
She  soon  began  to  direct  her  thoughts  to  her  lover,  little  thinking  the 
perils  he  had  undergone  during  his  absence — and  as  one  thought  brought 
another,  she  became  speedily  lost  in  thought ;  nor  was  this  the  worst, 
for  having  risen  at  daybreak,  the  preceding  morning,  the  late  hours 
rendered  her  drowsy  ;  the  quiet  and  pleasing  character  of  her  thoughts 
assisted  the  workings  of  nature,  and  before  she  had  been  in  her  hiding- 
place  half-an-hour,  she  was  fast  asleep,  and  filled  the  Grove  with  the 
mournful  cadences  which  her  nose,  under  the  influence  of  strong 
slumber,  poured  forth.  Here  she  remained  until  between  two  and  three 
in  the  morning,  when  in  the  very  heart  of  a  dream  she  believed  herself 
swimming  with  John  Andrew  "  in  a  wide,  wide  sea ;"  the  water  was 
intolerably  cold,  she  fancied,  and  John  Andrew,  in  a  spirit  of  mischief, 
must  needs  fit  her  arm  with  a  bracelet  of  ice — the  intense  coldness  went 
to  the  bone,  and  she  awoke.  The  first  things  her  eyes  caught  sight  of 
were  the  stars  and  sky,  and  though  awake,  she  still  believed  the  swim- 
ming to  continue,  until  the  increasing  coldness  on  her  wrist  and  arm 
made  her  lift  it  up,  for  it  had  dropped  beside  her,  and  there  she  found 
a  snake  coiled  round  it :  it  was  a  harmless  field  snake,  but  she  thought 
not  of  that ;  she  screamed,  and  with  desperate  action,  dragged  it  from 
her  arm,  flung  it  away,  and  sprung  to  her  feet.  She  gazed  affrightedly 
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round  her,  and  pressing  her  hands  over  her  eyes,  tried  to  collect  her 
senses  ;  in  a  minute  she  remembered  all — she  rushed  hastily  through 
the  Grove,  but  her  mistress  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  She  retraced  her 
steps,  fancying  Florence  must  have  returned,  and  was  perhaps  waiting 
her  return  in  the  chamber  in  which  they  had  sat  during  the  evening  : 
she  flew  to  it,  it  was  empty — everything  remained  as  she  had  left  it.  She 
sought  her  sleeping  apartment — it  was  in  a  like  condition,  nothing  was 
disturbed,  but  she  was  not  there.  Once  more  she  returned  to  the 
Grove,  half  distracted,  almost  calling  down  curses  upon  her  head 
for  suffering  sleep  to  get  the  better  of  her.  It  was  in  vain  that 
she  searched  every  nook  and  corner,  that  she  visited  every  part  of  the 
garden,  and  left  no  spot  unexplored.  The  poor  girl 

"  Sought  wildly,  hut  found  her  not." 

Her  mind  was  crowded  with  apprehensions  the  most  vague,  but  wildest ; 
she  was  half  choked  with  emotion,  she  wrung  her  hands,  and  burst  into 
a  passion  of  tears. 

"  Miss  Florence !"  she  screamed  out,  "  Miss  Florence  !  dear  Miss 
Florence !  Where  are  you  ? — where  are  you  ?  Speak,  for  God's  sake! 
Miss — speak — speak."  She  literally  shrieked  the  last  words,  and  while 
calling,  she  felt  her  hand  grasped ;  suddenly  she  turned  round — it  was 
the  woman  who  had  uttered  the  warning  to  Florence,  and  whom  she 
had  fervently  believed  to  be  a  ghost.  She  screamed  louder  than  ever,  on 
discovering  who  had  hold  of  her,  and  sunk  upon  her  knees,  almost 
insensible  from  fright. 

"  Did  your  mistress  keep  the  appointment  ?"  exclaimed  the  woman  in 
strong  stern  tones,  bending  her  mouth  to  the  ear  of  the  terrified  girl. 

"  She  did  !  she  did !  Oh,  what  has  become  of  her !"  gasped  forth 
Martha. 

"  God  help  her — then  she  is  lost!"  exclaimed  the  woman,  and  releasing 
the  girl's  hand  dashed  among  the  trees,  and  disappeared. 

Martha  redoubled  her  screams,  went  into  strong  hysterics,  and  fell  her 
full  length  fainting  upon  the  ground.  Her  shrieks,  however,  alarmed  the 
inmates  of  the  Hall,  and  the  servants,  half-dressed,  hastened  to  the  spot, 
and  they  were  soon  followed  by  Squire  Chough.  Martha  was  raised  from 
the  ground  and  carried  into  the  Hall  by  the  surprised  servants,  and  means 
used  to  recover  her ;  it  was  long,  however,  before  they  were  successful, 
but  when  they  were,  and  obtained  from  her  the  cause  of  her  having  been 
found  in  the  condition  in  which  they  discovered  her,  it  was  to  be  filled 
with  new  alarm.  The  squire  was  nearly  mad  on  learning  the  loss  of 
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Florence ;  he  despatched  the  men  in  all  directions,  bidding  them  arouse 
others  to  assist  them  in  the  search,  and  offering  a  handsome  reward  to 
the  first  who  brought  tidings  of  her.  The  men  hastened  away,  and  before 
the  sun  rose  there  were  between  twenty  and  thirty  of  them  stretching 
over  the  country  round  Grasmere  in  strict  search. 

Florence,  during  this  time,  had  been  hurried  forward  at  a  rapid  pace. 
A  mile  was  passed  over  before  the  cloak  which  covered  her  head  and 
shoulders  was  removed,  and  then  her  death-like  stillness  induced  Chur- 
leigh  to  uncover  her,  though  he  had  his  huge  hand  ready  to  place  over 
her  mouth  if  she  screamed  ;  but  she  was  in  a  swoon,  and  would  never  have 
awakened  from  it  again  if  the  cloak  had  remained  much  longer  wrapped 
round  her  head  ;  with  the  aid  of  some  brandy  and  the  cool  night  air  she 
was  restored.  At  the  first  tokens  of  returning  animation,  the  pace  of  the 
horse,  which  had  beenjslackened,  was  increased,  and  again  they  pushed 
forward  rapidly.  It  was  some  time  before  Florence  could  properly  under- 
stand her  situation,  but  when  her  eyes  lighted  upon  Jasper,  who  was  lead- 
ing the  pony  by  his  head,  she  saw  at  once  she  had  been  made  the  victim 
of  a  base  stratagem ;  she  shrieked  wildly,  and  tried  to  fling  herself 
from  the  horse  to  the  ground,  but  she  was  held  by  Churleigh  as  if  in  a 
vice ;  he  covered  her  mouth  with  his  hand,  and  said  in  a  harsh,  gruff 
voice — 

"  You  had  better  keep  quiet — it's  no  good  making  a  hubbub,  for  you  can't 
get  away  ;  there  isn't  a  soul  but  us  within  five  miles  of  you,  and  if  there 
was,  they're  too  fond  of  their  bread  and  butter  to  interfere.  Keep  still — 
take  my  advice ;  you've  no  help  for  your  situation,  so  make  up  your  mind 
to  it,  and  be  happy  and  comfortable." 

Florence  wrung  her  hands  appealingly,  despairingly,  but  it  was  to 
those  who  had  hearts  harder  than  stone — to  those  who  could  only  feel  for 
themselves  without  caring  a  jot  what  miseries  happened  to  others  ;  several 
times  she  essayed  to  speak,  but  Churleigh  would  not  remove  his  hand, 
and  half  stifled,  with  a  heart  bursting  with  grief  and  agony,  she  ceased 
her  efforts,  and  remained  passive.  They  proceeded  some  distance  in 
silence  ;  at  length  Jasper  muttered  a  few  words  to  Churleigh,  and  he 
replied — 

"  She  would  be  better  if  the  cloak  was  over  her  shoulders  ;  she  shivers 
and  trembles  with  the  cold  dew  like  one  with  the  ague,  and  her  hair  is 
quite  wet.  Hadn't  you  better  tie  on  the  hat  as  well  ?" 

Jasper  muttered  as  if  afraid  of  suffering  his  voice  tc  be  heard,  and 
Churleigh  favoured  him  with  an  oath,  requesting  to  know  why  he  swal- 
lowed his  words  in  that  fashion,  and  surmising  at  the  same  time,  that  if 
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he  spoke  as  usual,  he,  Churleigh,  must  be  deaf — only  he  used  a  very 
strong-  adjective  to  express  the  amount  of  deafness,  which  it  is  not  thought 
necessary  here  to  give.  Jasper  uttered  a  hearty  pshaw  !  and  repeated  his 
o^ords,  at  the  same  time  stopping  the  pony  and  unstrapping  a  small  bundle 
which  had  heen  buckled  on  the  hind  quarters  of  the  horse;  he  drew  forth 
a  straw  hat,  such  as  is  usually  worn  by  the  peasantry,  and  passed  it  to 
Churleigh,  who,  before  he  took  it,  said  to  Florence — 

"  If  you  want  to  be  well  treated  you  must  keep  your  tongue  still ;  a 
scream  from  you  may  bring  you  anything  bui  help,  so  be  warned.  We  can 
be  very  tender,  but  if  you  provoke  us  we  can  be  uncommon  rough." 

He  concluded  his  speech  by  slowly  withdrawing  his  hand  from  her 
mouth,  and  prepared  with  force  to  replace  it  if  she  disobeyed  his  injunc- 
tion ;  but  she,  poor  girl,  felt  herself  so  utterly  helpless  that  she  merely 
drooped  her  head  silently,  and  uttered  a  deep  sigh  of  anguish.  Churleigh 
-waited  a  moment  to  see  whether  she  would  follow  his  advice,  and  finding 
that  she  did,  he  commended  her  prudence  with  an  oath.  Jasper  .^ave 
him  the  hat,  and  he  placed  it  on  her  head,  bidding  her  tie  the  strings 
under  her  chin ;  she  obeyed  him,  and  then,  with  the  assistance  of  Jasper, 
the  cloak  was  fastened  round  her,  and  she  could  not  but  feel  a  slight  ad- 
dition of  comfort  in  the  warmth  it  communicated,  although  her  mind  was 
in  a  great  degree  reduced  to  a  despairing  recklessness  of  whatever  might 
injure  her  frame  in  the  grief  she  felt  at  her  abstraction.  Again  they  pro- 
ceeded, and  the  pony  was  urged  almost  to  a  trot. 

"  I  wonder  you  didn't  have  a  couple  of  horses,  and  make  the  mo-t 
of  your  time,"  growled  Churleigh,  a  little  out  of  breath,  and  waxing 
warm,  after  he  had  traversed  a  couple  of  miles,  subsequent  to  habiting 
Florence  in  the  cloak  and  hat.  "  I  wonder  you,  the  cunning,  long- 
sighted Geoffrey  Smith,  who  can  see  further  than  most  people,  who  have 
telescopes  instead  of  eyes,  didn't  think  of  that." 

He  laughed  at  his  own  wit,  as  he  esteemed  it,  although  he  was  gett ing- 
out  of  a  temper,  not  the  least  too  amiable  at  the^best  of  times,  bee: 
of  his  long  walk ;  for  he  thought  every  now  and  then  of  the  going  back, 
which  multiplied  every  mile  into  two.      Jasper  bit  his  lip  at  the  sneer, 
and  returned,  in  a  tone  twice  as  bitter,  if  it  were  possible — 

"  It  is  because  I  can  see  farther  than  your  would-be  sharp-sighted 
friends,  that  I  have  not  done  as  you  fancy  I  ought.  If  I  had  been  as  blind 
as  them  or  you,  I  should  hare  done  what  you  seem  to  think  the  best  plan 
in  the  world,  and  have  left  a  wide  track  for  the  greatest  dunderhead  in 
Grasmere  to  follow  on  my  heels.  No,  in  these  disguises,  and  taking 
the  most  unfrequented  paths,  I  shall  make  my  way  to  a  place,  where  all 
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identity  will  be  lost,  and  those  in  pursuit  will  never  think  of  asking  for 
two  persons  dressed  and  travelling  in  the  manner  which  I  and  my  com- 
panion are." 

Churleigh  could  not  but  confess  that  Jasper  stood  a  better  chance  of 
success  by  pursuing  the  plan  he  had  adopted ;  but  he  did  not  like  the 
terms  in  which  the  detail  was  couched,  and  would  not,  therefore,  assent 
to  it. 

"  Ah,  you  may  think  it  very  snug,"  he  said,  curling  his  upper  lip. 


"  I  dare  say  you  do,  remarkably  cunning — but  if  I  had  to  track  you  I'd 
scent  you  out,  for  all  your  deep  contrivance." 

"  But  it  isn't  every  one  who  is  so  sharp  on  a  scent  as  you,"  replied 
Jasper,  sneeringly ;  "  it  wouldn't  do  ;  the  world  would  be  at  an  end  if  they 
were.  I  wonder  you  are  not  employed  to  find  foxes  when  they've  stole 
away  ;  you  could,  I'm  sure." 

"Yes,"  roared  Churleigh,  "  and  bite  if  anyone  throws  me  out—will 
you  try  it  ?" 
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Jasper  instantly  declined,  and  turned  the  conversation  with  a  laugh. 
He  knew  he  was  in  no  condition  to  play  with  edge  tools  at  that  time,  and 
Churleigh  was  one  of  the  sharpest  he  knew ;  he,  therefore,  prudently  con- 
ciliated him,  and  thus  they  proceeded  until  about  four  in  the  morning; 
and  then  arriving  at  a  broad  piece  of  moor  land,  which  extended  three 
or  four  miles  in  length,  Jasper  stopped,  and  told  Churleigh  he  would 
now  release  him  from  accompanying  him  further.  He  gave  him  ten 
guineas,  promised  him  the  remaining  forty  when  next  they  met,  an 
appointment  for  which  was  made  then  and  there.  Florence  had  the 
reins  placed  in  her  hands,  and  was  bid  keep  her  seat ;  Jasper  still  kept 
at  the  head  of  the  pony  to  lead  him,  and  shaking  hands  with  Churleigh, 
they  parted.  Churleigh  started  swiftly  on  his  way  back,  pausing  at 
one  spot  to  watch  Jasper  and  his  prisoner  across  the  moor,  to  note  the 
direction  they  took,  and  remained  until  he  was  sure  of  it,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded on  his  way  to  Grasmere. 

Jasper  continued  his  progress  across  the  moor  until  he  had  passed  it. 
He  then  turned  down  a  narrow  and  unfrequented  lane  :  he  advanced  along 
its  narrow  path  without  speaking,  at  rather  a  slower  pace  than  he  had 
used  while  Churleigh  was  in  his  company,  but  displayed  great  care  in  di- 
recting the  progress  of  the  pony,  seeing  that  it  did  not  stumble,  and 
keeping  it  where  the  rug-gedness  of  the  road  was  not  great  enough  to  tire 
it  before  it  reached  the  distance  he  had  meditated  upon  gaining  ere 
he  rested  and  fed  it.  He  had  not  as  yet  addressed  a  single  word  to 
Florence;  he  had  never  once  raised  his  eyes  to  her  face  :  he  could  not, 
he  knew  not  why — he  knew  only  that  he  was  unable  to  meet  her  gaze,  and 
he  studiDUsly  avoided  it. 

There  was  some  strange  alteration  in  him  ;  he  was  not  the  same  bois- 
terous, reckless,  rude  being  he  had  been  but  a  few  days  since.  Then  he 
was  apparently  without  feelings  but  such  as  his  passions  dictated ;  was  un- 
couth, harsh,  and  quite  careless,  in  his  rough  behaviour  and  speech,  whe- 
ther he  offended  or  not.  Now  he  was  sullen  and  stern,  silent  where  he 
had  been  noisy,  and  gloomy  where  he  would  have  uttered  coarse  jests  and 
unlicensed  ribaldry.  His  face  was  pale  and  haggard  ;  his  eyes  appeared 
red,  and  exhibited  an  appearance  of  restlessness  and  perturbed  anxiety 
of  mind  ,  his  brows  hung  over  his  eyelids  in  a  perpetual  frown  ;  his  teeth 
were  set,  and  he  glanced  uneasily  around  him  at  every  step  he  took. 
There  was  not  a  recess  in  the  lane  in  deep  shadow  which  he  did  not  poor 
down.  There  was  not  a  spot  which  could  have  formed  a  hiding-place 
he  did  not  dart  his  eyes  into  and  penetrate  its  farthest  corner,  nor  seemed 
satisfied  until  he  had  passed  it  without  any  person  starting  from  it.  Ner- 
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vously  did  he  ever  and  anon  look  back  to  see  whether  he  was  followed, 
and  uttered  what  was  little  less  than  a  sigh  of  relief  when  he  perceived 
there  was  not  a  living  thing-  save  themselves  and  a  few  birds  in  sight. 
At  length  the  lane  terminated  in  a  coach  road  extending  both  ways  a 
considerable  distance  ;  its  broad  dusty  p  ath  looking  as  though  a  wide  roll 
of  canvas  had  been  extended  along  a  carpet  of  green.  This  Jasper  pur 
sued  until  he  came  upon  a  plantation  of  firs,  then  he  led  the  pony  from 
the  road,  pushed  open  a  long  cross-barred  gate,  green  with  moss  and  age, 
and  wound  his  way  among  the  trees.  The  plantation  extended  some 
miles,  and  he  seemed  as  if  he  intended  to  pass  it  before  he  stopped. 
Three  miles  had  been  left  behind  and  their  progress  was  uninterrupted, 
At  last  Jasper  stopped ;  it  was  a  wider  opening  than  any  he  had  seen, 
and  he  determined  to  make  it  the  first  resting-place.  He  satisfied  himself 
that  there  was  no  one  in  the  vicinity,  and  "then  he  lifted  Florence  from 
the  saddle.  She  shuddered  as  he  touched  her — he  felt  that  she  did,  but 
he  made  no  remark.  He  seated  her  upon  a  small  knoll  beneath  a  tree,  and 
then  stripped  the  pony  of  the  best  part  of  his  harness,  rubbed  him  down, 
led  him  to  drink  at  a  little  brook  which  meandered  through  the  plantation, 
and  then  turned  him  to  feed  upon  the  grass.  When  he  had  completed 
this  labour  he  took  a  basket  which  he  had  brought  with  him,  which  was 
stored  with  a  cold  fowl,  ham,  a  bottle  of  sherry,  and  some  bread.  He 
brought  these  forth  and  spread  them  upon  a  cloth  before  Florence  ;  he 
carved  the  fowl,  placing  the  choicest  pieces  in  a  small  plate  before  her ; 
he  poured  out  some  sherry  into  a  horn  and  offered  it  to  her :  without 
speaking  she  turned  away;  he  took  the  plate  and  placed  it  upon  her 
knees — she  laid  it  upon  the  cloth  again.  As  yet  he  had  never  raised  his, 
eyes  to  hers,  nor  trusted  his  tongue  to  speak  a  word  ;  he  did  not  again 
offer  the  fowl  or  the  wine,  but  busied  himself  in  making  a  meal,  appa- 
rently quite  unaffected  by  her  refusal ;  he  took  up  the  horn  containing  the 
sherry,  and  flung  the  wine  out  of  it,  but  drew  a  flask  of  brandy  from  his 
pocket  arid  filled  the  horn  to  the  brim  with  it.  He  drank  half  its  contents 
at  a  draught,  and  before  he  finished  ^his  breakfast  he  swallowed  the  re- 
mainder. Once  more  he  took  a  survey  of  the  spot,  searching  round  as 
if  expecting  to  find  some  one  concealed ;  but  his  search  was  not  rewarded 
by  such  a  discovery,  and,  seemingly  satisfied,  he  seated  himself  by  the  side 
of  Florence.  He  drew  from  his  pockets  a  brace  of  pistols,  examined  the 
priming,  put  a  little  fresh  powder  to  them,  closed  the  pans  and  restored 
them  to  his  pockets,  and  then  laid  himself  back  at  full  length.  In  this 
position  he  remained,  between  sleeping  and  waking,  for  about  a  couple 
of  hours ;  then  he  arose,  harnessed  the  pony,  gathered  up  the  food  and 
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wine,  and  when  all  was  ready  for  departure  he  took  Florence  by  the  arm 
to  lead  her  to  the  pony.  She  refused  to  move,  and  clung  to  the  tree  ; 
she  did  not  speak,  but  there  was  a  convulsive  agony  of  mind  in  her 
actions  :  it  was  disregarded  by  Jasper,  he  seized  her  by  the  waist,  dragged 
her  from  the  tree,  and  lifted  her  in  his  arms  as  if  she  had  been  a  child. 
He  carried  her  to  the  pony,  placed  her  upon  its  back,  and  for  her  own 
safety  she  was  compel  led  to  keep  her  seat,  for  he  set  the  beast  in  motion 
instantly.  In  all  this  he  had  not  uttered  a  word ;  he  was  afraid  to  trust 
his  own  voice ;  he  asked  himself  why — although  he  knew  too  well,  and  he 
dreaded  to  think  of  an  answer.  What  an  abject  wretch  his  villany  had 
made  him  even  in  his  own  eyes ! 

The  day  passed  on  beautiful  as  nature  could  make  it,  but  what  a  long, 
miserable  one  to  her !  Once  or  twice  during  their  progress  he  had  offered 
food  to  her,  but  she  had  silently  rejected  it.  He  made  no  comment,  save 
to  utter  an  oath ;  he  still  pursued  his  plan  of  taking  the  most  unfrequented 
paths  and  by-roads,  and  had  met  no  one  save  a  little  girl  about  twelve 
years  old,  with  a  round  red  face,  blue  eyes,  and  nearly  white  hair,  who 
stood  and  gazed  upon  them  with  her  hands  behind  her  until  they  were 
out  of  sight,  and  then  ran  home  to  tell  what  she  had  seen  to  her  mother, 
who  lived  in  a  hut  stuck  in  a  cerner  where  none  but  the  man  who  built  it 
would  ever  dream  of  putting  a  cottage.  Six  o'clock  in  the  evening  came 
and  found  them  still  advancing,  all  very  weary,  the  little  pony  not  less 
tired  than  either  of  them.  They  had  reached  a  wide  common — the  sun 
was  fast  declining  towards  the  horizon,  and  as  Jasper  noticed  it,  although 
very  tired,  he  urged  the  little  horse  to  a  faster  pace,  and  struck  across  by 
a  small  path  evidently  used  only  for  foot  passengers  :  it  was  a  very  ex- 
censive  common,  and  looked,  in  his  eyes,  twice  its  length ;  his  only  solace 
appeared  to  be  in  swearing  at  it,  which  he  did  at  every  step,  giving  the 
poor  pony,  who  limped  with  fatigue,  a  blow  every  now  and  then  to  hurry 
it  to  a  faster  pace  than  even  he  could  manage  to  walk.  At  last  the  ter- 
mination of  the  common  was  reached,  just  as  the  sun  sunk  behind  the 
distant  hills.  A  wind  of  the  road  brought  them  to  a  changed  character 
of  country — tall  trees  sprung  up  and  displayed  the  entrance  to  a  small 
wood.  Jasper  led  the  pony  past  a  short  row  of  wooden  rails  and  turned 
into  the  roadway  leading  through  the  wood ;  he  had  hardly  rounded  the 
corner  and  reached  the  shadow  of  a  tree,  when  a  man  started  from  a  bush 
where  he  lay  concealed,  and  for  a  short  time  previously  had  been  watching 
their  approach,  and  placing  himself  before  the  pony,  stopped  him  short. 
Jasper  sprung  back,  evidently  much  startled  at  this  sudden  and 
unexpected  interruption;  but  a  second  glance  shewing  him  that  it  was 
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not  the  person  he  in  the  first  moment  of  alarm  took  the  stranger  for,  he 
threw  off  his  apprehension  and  looked  with  an  angry  frown  upon  the  in- 
truder. 

"You  travels  werrylate,"  exclaimed  the  stranger,  whose  garb  shewed 
him  to  be  a  gipsey,  which,  however,  if  it  had  not,  might  have  been 
shrewdly  guessed  by  the  sight  of  a  fire,  two  or  three  persons  round  it,  and 
a  gipsey  tent  close  at  hand.  "  You  travels  late/'  repeated  the  gipsey, 
laying  his  hand  upon  the  pony's  nOse. 

"  And  what  the  devil's  that  to  you,  if  I  do  ?"  roared  Jasper,  passion- 
ately knocking  away  his  hand.  "  Stand  out  of  the  way,  or  I'll  fling  you 
out  of  it." 

"Oh,  to  be  sure !"  replied  the  gipsey,  with  a  laugh ;  "  you're  Jack  the 
Giant  Killer,  ain't  you  ?"  and  as  he  concluded,  he  seized  the  bridle  with 
one  hand,  and  elevated  a  crabtree  cudgel  with  the  other,  grasping  it 
tigktly  as  if  ready  for  instant  use. 

"  Will  you  stand  back  ?"  shouted  Jasper,  fiercely. 

"  Will  you  cut  off  my  nob,  and  carry  it  at  your  girdle  as  a  token  of 
victory,  if  I  don't  ?"  inquired  the  gipsey,  with  an  insulting  laugh. 

"  I'll  spoil  your  laughing,  you  prowling  gipsey  thief,"  roared  Jasper, 
"  if  you  block  up  my  path.  Stand  out  of  my  way  !" 

"  Perhaps  you'll  give  me  a  penny,"  exclaimed  the  gipsey,  his  brown 
face  glowing  like  scarlet  with  rage  at  Jasper's  words  ;  "perhaps,"  he 
continued,  with  a  sarcastic  grin,  "  you'll  give  me  a  knife  or  a  lock  of 
your  hair  before  you  go,  to  show  my  mates  that  I  have  had  the  honour 
of  talking  to  Jack  the  Giant  Killer ;  or  perhaps  you  won't  go  at  all," 
he  added,  in  cool  stern  tones,  "  until  we  thinks  proper  to  let  you,  Mr. 
Swallow-the-devil." 

"  Wot's  the  row,  Slender?"  asked  a  big,  shaggy-looking  fellow,  who 
had  approached,  unperceived.  "  Wot  is  the  row  ?  Is  the  genTman 
afraid  he  sharnt  find  the  way  to  his  crib  ?" 

"  Here's  Sin'  Paul's  out  for  a  walk,"  retorted  his  companion,  "  and 
turning  rayther  rusty  because  he's  axed  a  civil  question,"  he  added,  with 
a  grin. 

"  Look  you,  my  dusky  duffers,"  cried  Jasper,  not  at  all  cowed  by 
the  accession  of  strength  on  the  gipsey  side,  "  my  path  lies  straight 
before  me — your  place  is  by  yon  fire,  to  munch  the  fowls  and  mutton 
you've  stolen  to-day.  You  take  your  way,  and  let  me  take  mine,  or  you 
may  repent  it." 

"  You  don't  want  for  gab,  my  fresh'un,"  exclaimed  the  second 
gipsey  ;  "  you're  rayther  fast — rayther  fast ;  Slender,  isn't  he  ?" 
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"  Rather  too  fast,"  replied  the  gipsey  addressed,  whose  name  fitted 
him  well,  seeing  the  ratio  of  bone  was  very  unequal  to  the  flesh  on  his 
person. 

"  Fast  or  slow,  you  will  do  well  not  to  stop  me,"  cried  Jasper,  exas- 
perated at  the  delay ;  "  I'm  not  a  boy  to  be  frightenedfat  an  ugly  mazzard 
or  two,  and  if  you  don't  stand  out  of  the  way,  curse  me  if  I  don't 
knock  you  out  of  it." 

"  Perhaps  you'd  like  a  round  or  two  ?"  exclaimed  Slender,  proceeding 
to  tuck  up  his  cuffs ;  "  here's  plenty  of  room  for  a  ring  ;  I  don't  think 
you  can  lick  me,  and  I  think  I  can  you,  though  you  are  rayther  bigger 
than  me — but  I've  pluck  enough  to  try,  any  vay.  So  if  you'll  drop 
your  stick  I'll  accommodate  you  with  a  customer  ;  it's  a  little  dusky, 
but  the  moon  vill  soon  be  up,  and  then  ve  shall  see  better." 

"  Do  you  think  I  am  an  ass  ?"  roared  Jasper. 

"  Vy,  if  I  must  speak  the  truth,"  replied  Slender,  quickly,  "  you 
approaches  werry  near  that  vay." 

Jasper  suddenly  threw  down  his  stick,  and  drawing  from  his  pockets 
his  brace  of  pistols,  he  pointed  them  at  the  two  fellows,  who  no  sooner 
saw  them,  and  heard  the  sharp  quick  click  of  their  being  put  on  full 
cock,  than  they  gave  ground  precipitately.  Jasper  grinned'as  he  saw 
it,  and  exclaimed — 

"  Now,  you  sneaking,  pullet-stealing,  hedge-robbing  vagabonds,  give 
back,  or  I'll  stretch  you  on  the  ground  with  a  hole  in  your  skulls.  Let 
me  see  the  fellow  that  offers  to  stop  me,  and  if  I  don't  send  a  bullet 
through  him,  may  I  be — " 

He  was  stopped  by  a  hand  being  placed  on  his  shoulder  ;  he  stepped 
back  a  few  paces  instantly,  so  that  no  advantage  could  be  taken  of  him, 
and  found  it  was  an  old  woman,  one  of  the  tribe,  who  had  stolen  round 
during  the  hubbub. 

"  Don't  be  so  violent,  my  dear,"  she  exclaimed,  in  a  carneying  \oice, 
"  there  is  nobody  who  wishes  to  hurt  a  hair  of  your  head ;  if  we 
wished,  you  have  the  means  of  protecting  yourself.  Why  not  wait  and 
rest  yourself  ?  you  need  it,  I  can  see,  and  if  you  will  cross — " 

"  To  hell  with  you,  you  old  cat,"  shouted  Jasper,  in  a  tremendous  rage, 
"  stand  aside  all  of  you,  for  if  you  stop  me  further,  I'll  blow  you  all 


"  Hold,  hold!"  cried  the  woman,  sternly,  "  you'll  do  nothing  of  the 
sort.  If  you  won't  stop,  here's  one  here  who  must,  if  you  would  not 
carry  home  a  corpse  with  you." 

Her  words  startled  Jasper,  more  so  when  he  perceived  her  pointing 
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to  Florence,  and  then,  without  waiting  for  a  reply,  she  advanced  to  her, 
and  laying  hold  of  her  hand,  lifted  it ;  it  fell  heavily  upon  the  pommel 
of  the  saddle,  yet  she  retained  her  seat  firmly. 

"  She's  in  a  fit/'  continued  the  old  woman  ;  "  her  limbs  are  cold  and 
rigid ;  if  she  is  not  waked  out  of  it,  she  will  perish  ere  an  hour  passes 
over  her  head." 

Jasper  cast  his  eyes  doubtingly  towards  Florence,  not  believing  that 
the  woman  could  speak  truth,  and  at  the  same  instant  his  arms  were 
suddenly  and  violently  pinioned  from  behind,  two  terrific  blows  delivered 
on  the  arms,  near  the  wrists,  so  as  to  render  them  powerless,  and  cause 
the  pistols  to  fall  from  his  hands.  Slender  and  his  companion  then 
sprung  upon  him,  he  was  forced  to  the  ground,  his  feet  were  bound 
together,  and  his  arms  likewise  ;  he  was  gagged,  and  then  he  was  set 
upright ;  in  this  condition  he  was  dragged  to  the  fire-side.  Florence 
was  lifted  off,  and  delivered  to  the  care  of  two  young  women,  with 
handsome  faces,  much  sunburnt,  and  black  eyes,  which,  even  in  that  dim 
light,  looked  brilliant.  The  old  woman  directed  them  what  to  do,  while 
she  foraged  in  a  tent  for  an  infallible  panacea  of  her  own  composition. 
The  means  employed  to  restore  Florence  were  simple,  and  untiringly 
persevered  in  until  they  proved  successful ;  a  cordial  was  then  adminis- 
tered to  her,  •  which  revived  her  wonderfully  ;  she  was  then  borne 
tenderly  to  a  tent,  and  laid  upon  a  rude  bed  ;  the  old  woman  bade  her 
not  speak,  as  she  muttered  something,  told  her  she  was  with  friends 
and  drawing  the  curtains  which  covered  the  opening  of  the  tent 
together,  left  her,  and  resumed  her  seat  by  the  fire. 

The  men  who  had  watched,  without  speaking,  the  efforts  of  the  girls 
to  restore  Florence,  now  that  she  had  been  attended  to,  turned  to  Jasper, 
and  poured  upon  him  the  most  bitter  jokes,  the  girls  adding  their  share, 
until  he  writhed  with  rage. 

His  defeat  had  been  accomplished  by  two  of  the  gang1  who  had  suddenly 
arrived  from  levying  contributions  upon  some  neighbouring  farms,  and, 
laden  with  spoils,  had  come  up  in  time  to  see  that  a  commotion  of  some, 
perhaps  not  unusual  nature,  was  going-  on  between  Jasper  and  their  com- 
rades, by  his  keeping  them  at  bay  with  his  pistols.  In  the  excitement  of  the 
moment  their  return  had  been  unnoticed,  and  taking  advantage  of  it,  they 
crept  stealthily  behind  Jasper  and  captured  him  at  the  moment  his  atten- 
tion, which  was  done  purposely  by  the  old  vroman,  was  drawn  to  Florence. 
His  powerful  frame  and  great  strength  availed  him  nothing  with  four 
tough  and  wiry  foes,  and  in  less  time  than  he  could  have  believed  it  pos- 
sible, he  was  made  a  prisoner — a  proceeding  which  the  gipseys  would  not 
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probable  have  reached  but  for  his  insolent  bravado  and  determined  oppo- 
sition to  them,  added  to  a  shrewd  surmise  that  he  was  not  playing  fair 
with  the  maiden  in  his  possession — and  if  it  was  as  they  suspected,  there 
would  be  gain  for  them  in  store,  either  by  befriending  her,  or  furthering 
his  designs,  an  object  which  they  could  only  obtain  by  keeping  them  both 
prisoners.  While  their  jeers  were  at  their  full  height  a  member  of  their 
community  arrived ;  he  was  a  tall,  thin  man,  elderly,  stern-looking,  with 
a  face  like  his  people's,  brown  as  a  nut.  No  sooner  had  he  made  his 
appearance  than  Slender  sprung  to  his  feet,  and  in  a  voice  which  he  made 
closely  resemble  that  of  a  touter  of  'a  wild  beast  show  in  a  fair,  he 
cried — 

"Hoy !  hoy !  hoy  !  vork  up  heere,  vork  up  heere.  The  greatest  von- 
der  hof  the  fair,  and  no  mistake.  Now's  your  time,  my  friends — those  as 
has  the  tin,  shell  out  and  see  a  vonder  as  never  vos  ekalled  alive  or  dead, 
afore  the  vorld  begun  or  since.  Hi-agh  !  hi-agh  !  hi-agh  !  vork  up  heere, 
and  you  shall  see  vot  you  shall  see,  and  vot  you  don't  see  you  sharnt  tell 
nobody  nuffin  on.  Hee'ars  the  fire  eater  from  Afriky — " 

A  burst  of  laughter  from  the  gang  followed  this  description  of  Jasper, 
and  Slender,  elated  with  their  applause,  proceeded  with  renewed  vigour. 

"  The  fire  eater  !  the  fire-eater !  tork  of  your  Salamanders,  vy,  it's  all 
my  hi  to  a  dead  carrot !  Ven  he  hopens  his  mouth,  fire  comes  out  on  it ; 
his  vords  is  cannon-balls,  and  his  speeches  is  bombshells,  and  his  lang 
vedge  is  made  up  a  rockets,  and  bullets,  and  thunder,  and  blaze,  and 
bust.  He's  fust  cousin  to  the  devil,  as  is  veil  known,  and  as  resided  for 
some  time  in  his  little  snug  back  parlor ;  and  that,  my  customers,  as  you 
know,  is  vorm  enough  to  frizzle  vot  nothen  else'll  melt.  He'll  swallow 
red  hot  pokers,  vill  breakfast  off  vite  hot  flat  irons,  and  'as  no  objection  to 
a  little  biling  lead  to  quench  his  thust;  he's  rayther  fond  of  melting 
steel,  buthif  he  has  a  preference,  it's  for  a  dinner  off  a  smelting  furnace  ; 
he  has  no  disgust  for  tin,  nor  as  any  on  us  as  I  know  on,  so  fork  out  your 
ochre  and  see  this  vonder  of  vonders.  If  you're  cold,  the  sight  on  him'll 
vorm  you,  for  verehever  he  is,  it's  as  hot  as  'ell." 

"  What  the  devil  are  you  kicking  up  this  row  about,"  interrupted  the 
new  comer,  with  a  countenance  stern  and  unrelaxed  by  what  he  had 
heard,  while  the  rest  were  in  a  perfect  ecstacy  of  delight. 

"  Poetry  is  vasted  on  you,  Badger,  I  sees,"  exclaimed  Slender,  with  a 
little  touch  of  the  indignant;  "you've  no  himagination  ;  look  there,"  he 
added,  pointing  to  Jasper,  who  sat  furious  with  rage  by  the  fireside, 
"  there's  a  fiery  serpent  trussed.  You  never  seed  a  Bengal  tiger — a 
African  lion — sich  a  blessed  hot  'un  to  meddle  with  ;  he'd  made  up  his 
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mind  to  swallow  all  on  us  at  a  mouthful,  but  ve'd  rayther  not— and  so  ve 
packed  him  up  and  put  him  by  the  fire  to  cool." 

This  reply  was  not  exactly  the  explanation  which  was  desired  by  the 
last  comer,  to  whom  Slender  had  given  the  soubriquet  of  Badger,  and 
therefore  muttering  a  hasty  "  Pshaw  !"  he  turned  to  another  of  the  tribe 
and  put  the  question — an  answer  to  which  he  received  in  a  detail  of  all 
that  had  taken  place.  He  listened  attentively  and  then  advanced  to  Jas- 
per, and  as  soon  as  his  eyes  lighted  upon  his  features,  he  started  and  ex- 
claimed— 

"  I  know  him  !    unbind  him  at  once." 

"  And  vy  !"  inquired  Slender,  with  a  tone  which  implied  that  he  had 
no  intention  that  anything  of  the  sort  should  be  done,  at  least  yet  awhile. 

"  Because  he's  a  friend !"  replied  Badger,  immediately. 

"  It  vasn't  very  friendly  on  him  to  clap  the  muzzle  of  a  barking  iron  to 
my  nob,  and  promise  to  send  me  to  kingdom  come  if  I  didn't  let  him 
have  the  whole  of  the  road  to  hisself,"  exclaimed  Slender,  emphatically. 

"  He  didn't  know  you,  nor  you  him,"  returned  Badger;  "that's  the 
reason." 

"  I  ain't  hambitious  of  the  acquaintance  neither,  I  can  tell  you,"  said 
Slender. 

"That's  nothing  to  do  with  it,"  persisted  Badger;  "  unfasten  him,  or 
if  you  don't,  I  will." 

"  Ven  vos  Badger's  vord  made  law  ?"  cried  Slender  with  a  sneer.  "  I 
don't  remember ;  perhaps  some  of  you  do,  though  my  memory  is  so 
queer." 

A  laugh  from  his  comrades  emboldened  him  to  proceed. 

' '  We  doesn't  see  at  all  vy  ve  should  untwist  the  cull,"  he  continued  ; 
''  though  you  does  ;  and  it's  my  opinion  ve  ain't  a  going  to  do  it,  neither  ; 
and  if  ve  don't,  vy  you  von't — that  I  suppose  you  knows." 

Badger  walked  quietly  up  to  Slender  until  he  nearly  touched  him,  and 
then  said  in  a  stern  bitter  tone,  cuttingly  sarcastic — 

"  Your  memory  is  queer,  or  else  you  would  remember,  two  years  ago, 
that  you  thought  fit  to  oppose  me  upon  a  certain  point  with  as  much  rea- 
son as  a  jackass,  and  that  I  licked  you  so  soundly  you  was  led  about  for 
six  weeks  by  the  girls  on  a  Jerusalem  pony,  like  a  monkey  on  the  back  of 
a  cur.  Now  if  you  wag  your  red  rag  at  me  too  frothily,  I'm  damned  if 
I  don't  give  you  hotter  sauce  to  it  than  ever  you  supped." 

The  laugh  was  now  on  the  other  side,  and  Slender,  enraged  by  what 
had  previously  delighted  him,  roared  out  with  more  wrath  than  pru- 
dence— 
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"You  can't !  it  isn't  in  you.  You  licked  me  two  years  ago  because  1 
vos  a  young 'un,  green,  and  know'd  nothing  ;  but  I  knows  a  little  better 
now  how  to  use  my  mauleys,  and  can  spile  a  handsomer  mug  than  yours, 
my  chirruping  cockolorum." 

"  Let's  see,  then,  what  you  do  know,"  exclaimed  Badger,  delivering  a 
tremendous  blow  between  Slender's  eyes,  which  levelled  him  to  the  ground 
as  if  he  had  been  shot.  He  lay  stunned  and  bleeding  copiously  from  the 
nose  -without  moving. 

"  When  you  get  up,  I  am  ready  for  you,"  said  Badger  coolly  to  him  ; 
and  then  turned  to  the  others,  who  looked  a  little  surprised  at  the  sudden 
and  easy  disposal  of  their  favourite  comrade. 

"  You've  ill  used  our  best  friend/'  he  exclaimed ;  "  this  is  Geoffrey 
Smith ;  you  all  know  Geoffrey  Smith  !  he's  managed  more  hauls  safely 
for  us  than  any  body  else,  and  this  is  the  return  he  gets  for  what  he's 
done." 

The  fellows  repeated  the  name  quickly,  and  instantly  removing  the 
cords  and  gag  from  Jasper,  raised  him  to  his  feet.  He  was  not  conscious 
of  the  reason  why  he  had  been  set  free,  and  no  sooner  found  himself  at 
liberty  than  he  seized  a  stout  cudgel  that  lay  near  him  and  hit  the  nearest 
gipseya  terrific  whack  upon  his  head,  which  sent  him  flying  to  the  ground 
as  speedily  as  Badger's  blow  had  Slender.  He  flourished  his  stick,  and 
was  proceeding  to  attack  the  rest  when  his  arm  was  arrested  by  Badger, 
who,  in  a  loud  voice,  uttered  an  exclamation  which  Jasper  instantly  ac- 
knowledged by  staring  him  hard  in  the  face,  and  replying  with  a  similar 
one,  and  in  another  minute  he  was  shaking  hands  with  the  fellow  he  had 
just  intended  to  cuff  about  the  head  with  his  cudgel.  The  gipsey  who  had 
been  felled  by  him  rose  at  the  same  instant  with  Slender,  and  both  made 
a  rush  at  their  respective  antagonists — Slender  at  Badger,  and  the  other 
gipsey  at  Jasper. 

"Stand  off!"  thundered  Badger.  "Stand  off,  both  of  you,  or  Fl 
make  you  remember  it  the  longest  days  you  have  to  live." 

A  couple  of  gipseys  kept  their  companion  from  Jasper,  while  Badger 
caught  Slender  by  the  throat,  as  he  rushed  on  regardless  of  the  warning 
he  gfave  him,  and  held  him  with  an  iron  grip. 

"  Fool !"  he  roared  ;  ''  haven't  you  had  enough  to  satisfy  you  ?  Do 
you  want  to  be  licked  to  a  stand  still  ?  If  you  do,  say  so,  and  we'll 
soon  have  a  ring." 

The  old  woman  and  young  ones  now  interfered,  and  drew  Slender  away 
swearing  and  raging  fiercely,  vowing  he  would  fight,  and  yet  in  his  heart 
quite  glad  that  he  was  prevented,  for  the  blow  he  had  received  had  cowed 
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the  little  spirit  which  m  reality  he  possessed.  The  man  whom  Jasper  had 
struck  down  was  pacified,  though  not  without  difficulty,  for  his  head 
smarted  and  throbbed  with  the  violent  blow  he  had  received,  and  incited  him 
at  every  pang  to  retaliate  in  some  way.  The  offer  of  gold  as  a  salve,  how- 
ever, had  the  effect  of  taking  away  the  pain,  and  when  the  excitement  had 
subsided  and  a  conversation  entered  into,  they  all  seated  themselves  snugly 
round  the  fire,  and  smoked,  save  the  women,  who  prepared  to  cook  the  food, 
which  had  been  casually  picked  up,  for  supper.  When  it  was  ready,  there 
was  no  one  backward  in  partaking  of  it,  and  during  the  meal  Jasper  confessed 
to  Badger  that  he  was  taking  his  female  companion  upon  a  journey  not 
exactly  with  her  consent ;  but  he  said  he  hoped  to  persuade  her,  before 
they  reached  their  journey's  end,  to  be  a  willing  fellow-traveller.  The 
way  in  which  he  spoke  of  persuading  her  left  no  doubt  upon  the  minds  of 
his  listeners  of  the  diabolical  meaning  he  attached  to  it,  arid  he  requested 
their  assistance  to  help  him  to  bring  so  desired  a  consummation  to  pass. 
He  reminded  them  that  he  had  often  done  them  service,  and  he  now  ex- 
pected it  returned.  The  old  woman  replied  to  him  before  Badger  could 
return  an  answer. 

"  You  ask  of  us,"  she  exclaimed,  impressively,  "  that  which  we  cannot 
grant,  even  if  we  would.  We  have  laws  which  govern  us  as  strongly  as 
you  in  society  have,  and  it  is  our  pride  as  well  as  policy  to  abide  by  them. 
We  have  extended  the  hand  of  faith  and  hospitality  to  the  maiden  ;  we 
have  acted  the  part  of  the  good  Samaritan  to  the  wounded  stranger;  we 
will  not  now  harm  her,  aid  to  do  it,  or  see  it  done." 

"  This  is  all  cursed  cant,"  roared  Jasper,  indignantly. 

"  She  speaks  truth,"  returned  Badger.  "  If  we  can  serve  you  in  any 
other  way,  we  will ;  but  you  require  what  we  cannot  do." 

"Will  not,  you  mean,"  cried  Jasper,  grinding  his  teeth. 

"  If  you  like  it  better,  certainly/'  replied  Badger  ;  "  but  you  can  go 
when  you  please,  and  take  the  girl  with  you  ;  we  shall  neither  prevent 
or  molest  you,  or  remember  seeing  you  if  we  are  asked." 

"  Humph  !"  growled  Jasper ;  "  that's  better  than  nothing.  Well,  get 
my  pony  ready,  and  let  me  be  off." 

"  You  had  better  wait  until  daybreak,"  said  Badger  ;  "  the  pony  will 
be  fresh,  and  the  girl,  if  I  understand  our  old  woman  right,  will  be  able  to 
start  without  knocking  up  on  the  road." 

"  That  I  won't  say,"  interrupted  the  old  woman  ;  "  but  she  will  be  well 
enough  to  go  further  on  the  road  in  the  morning,  though  an  hour's  jour- 
ney further  to-night  would  have  been  her  death." 

"  Where  have  you  put  her  ?"  asked  Jasper,  hastily. 
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"  She  is  in  bed,  beneath  one  of  our  tents/'  replied  the  old  woman. 

"  Let  nie  see  her,"  he  said,  as  if  be  doubted  her  word. 

"  You  need  not  fear,"  replied  the  old  woman,  quickly.  "  We  shall  be 
more  tender  of  her  than  you,  I  warrant  me — follow  me." 

She  lit  a  torch  of  pine  wood  by  the  fire  as  she  spoke,  and  led  the  way  to 
the  small  tent  in  which  Florence  lay ;  she  pulled  the  curtains  of  the  tent 
on  one  side,  and  elevating  the  torch,  let  its  light  fall  upon  the  face  of  the 
maiden.  She  lay  with  one  cheek  upon  the  pillow,  in  deep  slumber;  her  long 
hair  hung  loose  upon  her  neck,  which  was  partly  uncovered  ;  her  mouth 
was  slightly  open  ;  her  eyelids  looked  wet  with  tears  recently  shed.  There 
was  a  slight  flush  upon  her  cheek,  which  made  her  face  look  lovely.  A 
smile  passed  over  her  features  as  they  gazed  upon  her,  as  though  some 
happy  dream  was  passing  through  her  brain.  Jasper  looked  on  with 
eyes  of  eager  admiration ;  he  stooped  down,  and  would  have  kissed  her, 
but  the  old  woman  stopped  him. 

"  It  is  the  sleep  of  innocence/'  she  exclaimed ;  "  it  will  be  broken  soon 
enough,  and  by  you,  if  the  stars  permit  you  to  have  your  will.  Do  not 
disturb  her  now." 

"  Pshaw !"  exclaimed  Jasper,  turning  away  and  striding  to  the  fire. 
He  stood  there  thoughtfully  a  few  minutes,  and  then  lifting  up  his  head 
and  looking  upon  the  old  woman  with  an  air  of  scorn,  he  said — 

"  You  have  gulled  many  thousands  in  your  life  with  foretelling  the  fu- 
ture and  reading  the  stars,  and  such  humbug ;  did  you  ever  succeed  in 
gulling  yourself  into  a  belief  that  you  told  truth  at  any  time  ?" 

"  You  are  a  scorner  of  all  things,"  replied  the  woman,  drawing  herself 
up  with  a  dignity  which  was  somewhat  surprising  in  a  woman  of  her 
class ;  "yet,  scorner  as  you  are,  I  can  tell  you  that  which  will  make  you 
believe  my  art  is  not  one  of  guess  only.  To  us,  as  a  people,  is  given  the 
power  of  divining  the  future,  of  reading  the  paths  of  mankind  by  the 
symbols  which  they  bear  on  their  own  persons ;  we  have  borne  this  power 
from  time  immemorial,  and  shall  bear  it  until  the  world  ceases.  Lend 
me  your  hand  :  if  I  tell  you  not  that  which  in  your  heart  you  know  to  be 
true,  however  you  may  disguise  it,  scoff  at  me  for  an  impostor  as  you 
will." 

"  Here/'  cried  Jasper,  with  a  derisive  laugh,  holding  out  his  hand, 
"  here  it  is,  and  now  let  me  know  what  the  stars  have  in  store  for  me. 
Stop,"  he  exclaimed,  drawing  it  back :  "  I  suppose  I  must  cross  your 
hand  with  a  coin  first ;  that's  the  rule,  believe." 

"As  you  please,"  said  the  woman,  quietly. 
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"There,'*  he  cried,  giving  her  half-a-guinea,  "there's  gold;  now  give 
me  plenty  of  good  luck." 

The  old  woman  took  the  gold  and  his  hand  also — she  perused  the  lines 
upon  the  latter  attentively,;  and  then,  while  the  gang  looked  on  inter- 
estedly, as  though  their  fame  was  at  stake,  she  said — 

"  Your  hand  says  but  little  of  the  future ;  there's  the  blood  of  one 
near  to  you  upon  it ;  it  clouds  the  lines  and  hides  them — " 

"  Blood  !"  cried  Jasper,  fiercely,  with  a  hasty  start,  and  drew  his  hand 
abruptly  away.  He  looked  upon  it,  and  muttered  something,  and  then, 
perceiving  that  he  was  eyed  closely  by  the  gipseys,  he  forced  a  laugh,  and 
said — 

"  You  begin  bad  enough  for  the  credit  of  your  art ;  you  have  told  me 
of  that  which  is  not  true.     Besides,  I  want  to  know  of  the  future,  not  of 
past." 

"  I  have  spoken  truth,"  said  the  woman  with  a  piercing  glance  at  him ; 
"  let  me  have  your  hand  again." 

•  "  Not  I,"  replied  Jasper  ;    "  I  have  had  enough  of  that ;  tell  me  with- 
out." 

"  It  is  impossible  !"  exclaimed  the  old  woman,  "  unless  by  cards." 

"  Then  by  cards  be  it,"  said  Jasper. 

The  old  woman  drew  from  her  pocket  a  dirty  pack  of  cards,  seated  her- 
self upon  the  ground,  and  after  performing  a  few  manoeuvres,  she  spread 
them  out  and  commenced :  after  musing  over  them  for  some  time,  she 
said — 

"  They  predict  you  a  singular  and  stormy  fate  ;  you  will  be  a  pursuer 
and  pursued  ;  there  are  many  enemies  and  a  few  friends  :  there's  a  strange 
mingling  of  success  and  ill-luck ;  your  destiny  draws  you  after  a  fair 
maiden,  whom  you  catch,  but  retain  not ;  for  there  is  a  dark  woman  who 
steps  between  you  and  your  wish  constantly  ;  this  dark  woman  has  been 
wronged  by  you — she  seeks  revenge — she  clings  to  your  footsteps — " 

"  Pshaw  !"  cried  Jasper,  with  an  oath.  "  This  is  the  mere  cant  and 
babble  of  your  tribe.  I've  had  enough  to  satisfy  me  of  the  imposture." 

"  Enough !  you  mean  that  it  is  not  so.  You  feel  it's  truth,  and  dare 
not  hear  further,"  exclaimed  the  old  woman  energetically,  her  brilliant 
eye  piercing  him  through.  Jasper  did  not  reply,  but  turned  away ; 
he  held  a  short  communication  with  Badger,  unheeding  the  dissatis- 
fied look  with  which  the  gipseys  generally  regarded  him,  and  then  re- 
tired to  the  resting-place  they  had  made  for  him,  and  threw  himself 
upon  it.  He  was  soon  asleep,  but  not  long  to  remain  so;  he  awoke 
groaning  and  struggling  as  if  he  was  in  the  grasp  of  some  horrid  phantom. 
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He  sought  repose  again,  cursing  bitterly]  the  terrible  dreams  that  disturbed 
his  sleep — but  once  more  he  awoke  with  horror  at  believing  himself  in  the 
embrace  of  a  fleshless  skeleton,  whose  eyeless  and  grinning  skull  bore  a 
hideous  resemblance  to  Joan,  and  the  impression  was  go  strongly  upon 
him,  that  he  started  from  his  rude  bed  and  rushed  from  the  tent.  The 
moon  was  still  shining — the  cool  air  refreshed  him,  and  enabled  him  to  col- 
lect his  thoughts.  He  looked  around  him ;  four  of  the  sturdiest  gipseys 
were  sleeping  round  the  fire  which  still  blazed  brightly,  having  been  reple- 
nished ere  they  went  to  sleep  ;  the  short  narrow  tents  were  disposed  in  a 
picturesque  fashion,  a  short  distance  from  the  fire  ;  a  small  cart  was  stand- 
ing at  the  back  of  the  tents,  and  close  to  them  Jasper's  pony  and  another 
were  feeding  quietly.  He  surveyed  the  scene  in  silence  a  short  time,  then 
he  strolled  round  the  outside  of  the  tents,  looked  carefully  among  the 
bushes  and  trees  that  grew  near,  and  gradually  returned  to  the  spot  from 
which  he  had  started. 

"  She's  not  here,"  he  muttered ;  "  she's  not  here ;  'twas  only  a  trick 
to  frighten  me  and  keep  me  from  making  Florence  mine — nothing  more 
She  has  not  kept  her  word  or  I  should  have  seen  her  before  this  ;  she's 
not  dead — no — no  such  luck — yet  why  ask  me  with  that  ghastly  face  whe- 
ther she  was  life  or  death  ?  God !  she  looked  a  spectre  then ;  but  she  said 
she  would  not  die,  she  would  not  quit  me — where  is  she  now  ?'* 

This  was  muttered  with  a  laugh,  yet  he  shuddered  and  turned  his  head 
hastily  over  his  shoulder,  almost  expecting  to  see  her.  Was  she  not  with 
him!  could  he  rid  his  brain  of  her  for  one  moment!  was  there  not  a  fear 
upon  him,  turn  which  way  he  would,  he  should  meet  her  ?  If  she  was  not 
present  bodily,  she  was  mentally,  and  that  was  to  him,  although  he  would 
not  even  to  himself  acknowledge  it,  worse  than  had  she  actually  stood  be- 
fore him  ;  some  such  thought  crossed  him,  but  he  dismissed  it  with  an 
oath,  and  determined  not  to  be  cowed  by  all  she  had  threatened,  or  all 
she  would  try  to  do.  Once  more  his  eyes  glanced  round  upon  the  sleepers 
and  the  tents ;  they  singled  out  the  one  which  contained  Florence ;  he 
gazed  thoughtfully  upon  it :  gradually  his  brow  lowered,  his  teeth  com- 
pressed, and  with  an  air  of  stern  determination  he  crept  stealthily  towards 
it ;  he  reached  it  and  raised  slowly  the  curtain  before  it.  While  in  the 
act  the  old  woman  rose  up  before  him  from  the  ground  so  closely  as  to 
dislodge  his  arm  from  the  folds  of  the  curtain,  and  said  in  a  low  tone — 

"  Return  to  your  tent,  you  have  no  business  here  ;  her  sleep  shall  not 
be  broken  that  she  may  wake  in  fright  while  with  us.  We  are  acting  as 
your  friends — make  us  not  your  bitter  foes,  or  the  hand  that  is  extended 
in  amity  towards  you  shall  seek  your  breast  armed  with  a  knife—away ! 
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At  daybreak  she  is  yours  to  lead  hence  ;  she  is  ours  now,  and  shall  not 
have  a  rude  finger  laid  upon  her.  Be  wise  and  take  my  advice,"  she 
added,  as  she  saw  Jasper  lingering ;  "  an  outcry  from  me  would  awaken 
yon  sleepers,  and  a  single  word  would  cause  your  death — not  even  Badger, 
much  your  friend  as  he  is,  could  save  you.  Go  !" 

The  woman  spoke  in  tones  that  induced  Jasper  to  believe  she  uttered 
truth ;  and  following  her  advice,  he  quitted  the  spot,  and  entered  his  tent 
to  try  and  obtain  a  little  sleep  ere  he  departed  with  his  prize,  even  if  it 
was  to  be  broken  by  some  such  fearful  dreams  as  had  before  haunted 
him, 

He  was  sleeping  soundly,  when  a  hand  placed  upon  his  shoulder 
awoke  him ;  he  started  and  sprung  to  his  feet,  as  the  voice  of  Slender 
broke  on  his  ear — 

"  Come,  Fire-eater,"  he  exclaimed,  "  do  you  mean  to  lay  here  all  day, 
or  shall  I  vork  off  with  the  young  voman  myself  ?" 

Jasper  gave  him  a  scowl  as  he  glanced  round,  and  saw  the  sun  above 
the  horizon,  and  daylight  reigning  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  place 
around. 

"  Ve  should  ha'  called  you  afore  to  blow  on  our  kettle  to  bile  it,  but 
the  fire  vasn't  out,  so  ve  vouldn't  trouble  you.  Come,  stir  yourself,  my 
Hafrikin  sun ;  if  you  vants  to  put  any  wittles  into  your  bread-basket, 
look  sharp,  cos  ve  vants  to  cut  our  luckeys,  and  your  young  voinan  'as 
been  hanxious  to  lammas  never  so  long." 

Jasper  looked  fiercely  at  him,  as  if  to  revenge  the  insult  his  language 
conveyed,  but  he  saw  that  he  had  a  tremendous  pair  of  black  eyes,  the 
gift  of  Badger's  fist ;  he  therefore  only  laughed  and  moved  away. 
Slender  read  his  thoughts  in  a  single  glance,  and  followed  him. 

"  My  peepers  is  in  mourning,  I  knows,"  he  said  rather  savagely,  "but 
the  fight  isn't  taken  out  of  me  no  how,  and  I'm  ready  for  a  turn-up 
with  you  for  anything,  from  a  guinea  to  a  hold  bakky  box."  Jasper 
returned  him  no  answer,  and  he  continued — "  If  you  vcn't  fight,  vy 
don't  grin  at  my  misforten,  that's  all."  He  paused  a  moment,  and  then 
added,  with  rather  a  good-natured  laugh — "  Shall  ve  make  your  grub 
red-hot  afore  you  has  it — if  it's  only  biling  hot  it'll  make  your  teeth 
chatter  vith  cold,  I  s'pose." 

"  Come,  Slender,  stow  your  chaffing,"  exclaimed  Badger,  advancing 
and  overhearing  the  last  few  words.  He  then  said  to  Jasper — "  You  will 
have  something  to  eat  before  you  start,  of  course,  but  you  had  better  be 
quick  about  it — the  girl  is  ready,  and  we  wish  to  be  off  also." 

Jasper  assented  to  the  proposition,  partook  hastily  of  a  rude  break- 
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fast,  and  when  he  had  finished  conferred  apart  with  Badger.  As  soon 
as  their  conference  ceased,  he  advanced  to  where  Florence,  seated  upon 
the  pony,  awaited  his  coming  :  she  was  listening  attentively  to  some- 
thing which  the  old  woman  was  rapidly  uttering  in  an  under  tone,  and 
which  she  concluded  ere  he  arrived.  He  look  suspiciously  at  them  both, 
and  exclaimed  sternly — 

"  More  fortune-telling,  I  suppose  !  What  do  you  see  in  the  stars  for 
her,  dame  ?"  As  he  uttered  the  words  he  bent  his  eyes  upon  her  as  if 
he  would  read  her  through,  but  he  looked  on  one  whom  no  gaze  of  his 
could  embarrass. 

"  She  has  a  clearer  hand  than  thine/''  she  returned,  readily  and 
coolly,  "  and  it  tells  of  a  better  and  quieter  fate.  The  eagle  is  often 
struck  with  the  hunters's  shaft,  while  the  dove  is  made  a  household 
thing  to  love  and  cherish." 

"  Spare  your  rant,  mother,  for  the  next  fool  you  see,"  he  interrupted. 

"  You've  had  your  share,  you  think !"  she  exclaimed,  with  a  bitter 
laugh;  "but  mark  me,  scoffer,  your  fate  will  surely  come,  though  you 
disdain  to  hear  it." 

Well,  let  it,"  returned  Jasper,  with  a  grim  smile  ;  "  it  will  find  me 
prepared.  But  we've  had  enough  of  this  rubbish,"  he  added  hastily  ; 
"  the  sun  is  too  high  already  to  linger  here.  Farewell,  old  dame,  when 
I  need  your  predictions  I'll  seek  you  out  and  purchase  favourable  ones 
from  you.  For  what  you  have  done  I  will  pay  you  anon  :  I  shall  scv 
Badger  shortly  and  he  shall  be  the  bearer  of  my  remuneration.  Good 
morrow  to  you  all,"  he  concluded,  turning  to  the  people  who  had  con- 
gregated around  them. 

"  Good  morrow,"  cried  the  old  woman,  adding  her  voice  to  those  of 
her  companions  ;  "  may  it  be  a  good  morrow  to  you,  may  you  profit  by 
it :  and  a  good  morrow  to  you,  maiden,"  she  said,  addressing  Florence, 
and  speaking  significantly  :  "  the  stars  speak  fair  that  it  should.  Trust 
and  fear  not." 

Jasper  was  about  to  make  a  comment  upon  what  he  heard,  but  the 
old  woman  turned  away  ;  the  rest  of  the  tribe  followed  her  example,  and 
instantly  set  to  work  striking  their  tents.  Finding  no  further  notice  was 
taken  of  him,  Jasper  seized  the  bridle  of  the  pony  and  commenced  his 
march.  The  country  was  varied  in  its  aspect  as  he  progressed — now 
bleak  and  barren,  then  fertile  and  cultivated  ;  occasionally  mountainous 
or  hilly,  then  level  in  the  form  of  moors  &nd  dreary  looking  wastes.  He 
journeyed  on  the  whole  day,  stopping  only  for  a  short  time  in  two  or 
three  secluded  places  to  rest  himself  and  steed,  and  to  take  refreshment, 
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Once  or  twice,  after  much  hesitation  and  clearing  of  his  throat,  he  spoke 
a  few  words  to  Florence,  but  she  returned  him  no  answer,  and  he 
relapsed  into  his  previous  taciturnity.  She  ate  very  sparingly,  at  the 
close  of  the  day,  of  some  food  which  he  persisted  in  proffering  her,  though 
he  spoke  not  in  desiring  her  to  accept  it.  She  was  very  pale,  appeared 
dreadfully  weak  and  fatigued,  and  the  expression  of  her  features  was  one 
of  hopeless  despair.  It  seemed  that  she  knew  it  was  vain  to  appeal  to 
him  to  restore  her  from  whence  he  had  stolen  her,  and  she  could  onlv 


in  Heaven  for  deliverance.  and  still  they  toiled  on 

Before  them  lay  a  long-  moor,  whijh  .appealed  to  embrace  miles  ere  its 
termination  could  be  reached;  ana  yet  Ju&per  led  the  horse  across  it^ 
directing  his  footsteps  towards  the  farthest  point.  It  had  been  a  long, 
long,  dreary  day  to  her,  and  but  that  she  thought  of  Eustace,  she  would 

prayed  it  might  have  terminated  v/ith  her  death ;  but  for  his  sake 
she  endeavoured  to  keep  up,  and  to  watch  with  the  most  persevering 
irinuteriess  for  the  smallest  chance  of  relea -:\  determining  to  use  it  at 
hazard  as  soon  as  it  should  appear. . 
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The  path  was  evidently  well  known  to  Jasper ;  for  though  the  darkness 
fast  increased,  aided  by  dark  and  angry  clouds,  which  rose  up  in  huge 
masses,  tokens  of  an  approaching  storm,  and  cast  a  gloomy  shadow  on 
their  way,  he  unhesitatingly  proceeded  by  a  small,  slightly-beaten 
track,  which,  though  he  could  barely  see,  he  unerringly  kept.  As  his 
eyes  detected  the  evidences  of  rough  weather,  he  quickened  his  steps, 
though  footsore  and  weary,  dragging  rather  than  leading  his  brute 
servant,  who  was  no  less  tired  than  himself.  An  hour's  march  over 
that  moor  brought  them  to  a  small  cottage  hidden  among  a  group  of 
trees,  and  scarcely  to  be  seen  from  any  point  until  closely  approached. 
As  he  drew  near  he  gave  a  signal,  which  was  answered  by  a  light  being 
placed  in  a  window.  He  repeated  his  signal,  and  the  door  was  imme- 
diately opened  by  a  man,  who,  crossing  the  threshold,  advanced  and  gave 
him  a  rough  welcome. 

"  Everything  is  prepared  as  you  desired,"  said  the  man.  "  I  expected 
you  before  this  by  at  least  an  hour." 

"  I  lost  the  hour  this  morning  in  sleep,  or  I  should  have  kept  my 
time/1  returned  Jasper. 

"  Ah,  Trusty  Tom's  are  snug  lodgings,"  exclaimed  the  cottager. 

"  Probably  ;  but  I  didn't  try  them,"  returned  Jasper. 

"No!  how  was  that?"  interrupted  the  man,  slapping  the  pony's 
neck  in  a  fond  manner. 

"  Accident,"  replied  Jasper;  "  but  you  shall  know  more  by-and-bye. 
Hand  this  young  lady  in,  and  let's  have  a  little  rest  and  something  to 
eat  before  we  talk.  I  am  tired  and  hungry." 

"  Ah,  I  dare  say.  How  far  have  you  come  since  morning  ?"  he  in- 
quired, lifting  Florence  from  the  saddle. 

"  Covered  thirty  miles  ;  but  save  your  tongue  and  give  us  your 
labour,"  cried  Jasper,  pettishly.  "  Give  this  young  lady  a  seat  by  your 
fire.  I  hope  it's  a  good  one,  for  it's  cursedly  chilly  to-night,  and  I'll 
see  to  the  pony." 

He  turned  and  led  the  animal  away  as  he  spoke,  and  the  cottager 
conducted  Florence  into  his  dwelling.  There  was  an  air  of  comfort  in 
the  interior,  although  it  was  so  humble  ;  the  furniture  was  rude,  but  had 
the  merit  of  being  clean  :  the  floor  was  covered  with  small  tiles  well 
sanded  over,  and  in  a  large  chimney  blazed  a  wood  fire  of  an  inspiriting 
*ize  ;  above  it  was  an  iron  pot  or  cauldron,  which,  by  the  fragrant  smell 
issuing  from  it,  c6ntained  something  good  in  the  shape  of  food,  and  the 
cottager  seemed  to  derive  considerable  satisfaction  from  a  number  of  sniffs 
which  he  regaled  himself  with  while  passing  it,  and  placing  a  small  settle  in 
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the  chimney  corner.  Everywhere  the  hand  of  woman  was  apparent,  in 
the  orderly  arranged  household,  but  she  herself  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 
Florence  gazed  around  in  the  hope  of  perceiving  one  of  her  sex ;  but  she 
sighed  as  she  saw  there  was  none  but  herself  and  this  man  in  the  place, 
nor  heard  a  sound  which  could  tell  her  one  was  near.  She  looked  in 
the  man's  face  with  some  thought  that  if  she  appealed  to  him  and  told 
him  how  she  had  been  torn  away  he  would  befriend  her ;  but  a  glance 
was  sufficient  to  tell  her  that  in  the  features  of  low  cunning,  harsh  and 
sinister,  there  was  no  sympathy  to  be  expected  without  a  round  sum 
extracted  it,  and,  alas  !  she  had  but  a  few  guineas  in  her  purse,  which 
by  accident  she  had  in  her  pocket  when  she  was  seized,  quite  insufficient 
to  tempt  the  sordid  wretch  he  appeared.  She  clasped  her  hands  in 
despair,  and  seated  herself  by  the  fire,  where  he  had  placed  the  settle. 
The  man  observed  the  look  she  gave  him,  but  scarcely  understood 
it,  though  he  made  somewhat  of  a  shrewd  guess  at  it. 

"  Miss  looks  fatigued  and  wants  her  supper,"  he  exclaimed,  with 
something  of  a  foreign  accent. 

"  I  am  faint  and  tired,  but  not  hungry,"  she  replied.  "  You  have  a 
wife,  my  good  man,"  she  added,  looking  round  at  the  bright  platters 
which  were  neatly  arranged  upon  a  shelf. 

"  I  had,"  replied  the  man,  with  a  slight  change  passing  over  his 
features ;  "  she  was  an  angel — she  is  one  now — she  is  dead." 

Florence  turned  away  her  head  and  sighed. 

"  But  she  left  me  a  girl,"  he  added. 

'"  Where  is  she  ?"  asked  Florence  hastily. 

*c  She  is  away  from  here  on  an  errand,"  said  the  man,  a  little  con- 
fusedly,  almost  startled  by  the  sudden  quickness  with  which  she  had 
asked  the  question.  He  then  turned  his  back  and  continued  to  arrange 
the  supper  things. 

"  Has  she  gone  far  ?     Will  she  soon  be  back  ?"  inquired  Florence. 

"  She  has  gone  too  far  to  be  back  to-night,"  he  replied  briefly. 

Florence  sighed  again  as  she  turned  her  eyes,  filled  with  tears,  to  the 
fire.  The  man  eyed  her  askance  ;  he  saw  her  heart  was  full ;  he  saw 
that  she  was  ill  too,  and  knew  enough  to  be  aware  a  flood  of  tears 
would  relieve  her  and  make  her  feel  better,  if  not  more  resigned  to  what 
he  fully  believed  a  hopeless  case. 

"  Miss's  face  looks  pale  and  fagged ;  a  wash  in  cold  water  will,  restore 
its  beauty.  There  is  a  chamber  above,  will  Miss  make  use  of  it  ?"  he 
exclaimed  with  a  show  of  politeness,  well  assured,  if  she  accepted  it, 
she  would,  the  instant  she  was  alone,  give  way  to  a  burst  of  grief,  which, 
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it  was  his  opinion,  would  cure  her  despondency.  He  had  had  some 
experience  with  women :  it  was  his  belief  that  tears  were  a  great 
source  of  consolation  to  them,  as  well  as  rendering  them  more  accessible 
— more  inclined  to  be  tender,  if  caressed  while  the  tears  were  yet  wet 
upon  their  cheek.  It  was  this  belief  that  made  him  deem  it  policy  to 
give  her  the  chance  of  being  alone  for  a  short  time,  in  order  to  bring 
about  with  greater  facility  a  deed  which  he  knew  it  was  Jasper's  inten  - 
tion  to  commit.  Florence  hesitated  to  accept  the  offer,  but  she  heard 
the  footstep  of  Jasper  approaching,  and  glad  of  any  chance  of  ridding 
herself  of  his  presence,  she  seized  a  little  lamp  which  stood  upon  the 
table,  and  hurried  up  the  stairs  to  a  small  chamber,  the  door  of  which 
stood  open.  She  entered,  shut  the  door,  and  drew  a  small  wooden  bolt 
across,  which  fastened  it ;  she  approached  the  window  and  opened  it. 
It  did  not  seem  a  very  great  height.  Fatigued  as  she  was,  she  believed 
by  the  aid  of  a  sheet  from  a  clean  neat  little  bed  which  stood  in  the 
corner,  she  might  be  able  to  descend  and  get  some  distance  across  the 
common  ere  her  flight  was  discovered,  and  then  she  would  put  her 
whole  trust  in  Heaven  to  escape.  She  knew  that  she  had  not  a  moment 
to  lose,  as  her  whole  hope  of  getting  away  rested  upon  the  time  she 
could  gain  ere  it  was  known  she  had  fled.  She  looked  at  the  sky — it 
was  dark  and  threatening ;  large  drops  of  rain  were  beginning  to 
descend  ;  the  wind  howled  and  moaned  as  it  swept  across  the  moor  in 
rude  gusts,  and  a  distant  peal  of  thunder  which  broke  upon  her  ears 
left  her  no  doubt  that  a  fierce  storrn  would  shortly  burst  over  the  spot. 
For  a  moment  she  hesitated  at  the  frightful  situation  in  which  she  would 
be  placed— she,  a  gentle  timid  thing,  alone  on  a  wild  moor  at  night  in 
the  midst  of  a  howling  storm,  with  the  fear  of  pursuit  upon  her,  and 
utterly  unconscious  which  way  to  turn  for  friends  or  shelter.  But  to 
remain  was  worse  than  death ;  better  to  die  in  the  storm  upon  the  moor, 
without  a  soul  near  her — no  eye  upon  her  save  God's — than  remain  ; 
far  better.  She  muttered  a  short,  fervent  prayer  for  support  in  her 
trial,  to  Heaven,  and  turned  away  from  the  casement  to  put  her  resolu- 
tion into  practice.  At  that  moment  a  slight  hand  was  placed  upon  her 
shoulder  ;  she  screamed ;  a  flash  of  lightning  filled  the  chamber,  it 
succeeded  by  a  terrific  crash  of  thunder,  and  the  wind  and  rain  howled 
and  dashed  furiously  against  the  cottage.  The  sudden  uproar  of  the 
elements  drowned  her  cry  as  it  was  uttered,  and  as  she  turned,  affrighted 
with  both  occurrences,  she  beheld  the  slight  form  of  a  young  girl,  about 
fourteen,  standing  before  her,  and  raising  her  finger  with  a  low  exclama- 
tion of  warning. 
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"  Don't  be  frightened,"  whispered  the  girl,  putting  her  arm  kindly 
round  Florence's  waist ;  "pray  don't  be  frightened.  I  thought  you 
would  fancy  I  was  a  ghost,  but  indeed  1  ain't ;  I  am  Letty  Nehemie." 

Florence  gazed  upon  her  a  moment  without  speaking;  the  girl 
pressed  her  affectionately  to  her  side,  and  then,  scarcely  recovered  from 
her  fright,  Florence  faltered  out — 

"  Are  you  the  daughter  of  the  man  below  ?" 

"  Hush!"  whispered  the  girl;  "  father's  ears  are  as  quick  as  the 
eye  of  a  rook.  He  doesn't  know  I'm  at  home,  and  he  mustn't,  either — 
he  would  murder  me  if  he  did— but  I  heard  him  talking  to  a  man  about 
you  this  morning.  So  when  he  sent  me  away  this  afternoon  I  walked 
until  it  grew  dark  and  crept  back  again.  I  watched  and  waited  about 
until  he  walked  across  the  moor  about  an  hour  ago,  and  then  stole  in  and 
hid  myself  here." 

"What  did  you  hear  about  me  ?"  asked  Florence,  hastily. 

"  Only  whisper ;  if  we  are  heard  it  will  be  bad  for  both,"  uttered  th, 
girl,  in  so  low  a  tone  Florence  could  barely  catch  the  words.  "  I  heard 
but  little,"  she  continued,  in  reply  to  the  question ;  "  father  said  he  ex- 
pected a  friend  with  a  girl,  then  they  whispered — then  the  man  said 
'  But  she'll  scream  and  make  a  rare  noise,  won't  she  ?'  Father  laughed, 
and  said,  '  Let  her,  there'll  be  nobody  to  hear  her  ;  I  shall  send  Letty 
far  enough  off,  and  I  will  be  out  of  the  way  myself :  he  will  then  have 
the  hut,  and  the  moor,  and  the  girl,  and  no  one  else  for  companions.* 
And  then  they  both  laughed  in  a  horrid  way  ;  it  made  my  blood  run  cold, 
so  I  thought  I  would  stop  and  see  who  you  were,  and  if  I  thought  you 
were  good,  I  would  put  you  on  your  guard  that  they  shouldn't  murder 
you." 

"  Murder  me  i"  exclaimed  Florence,  with  surprise. 

"Yes.  What  else  could  they  mean  ?"  replied  the  girl,  innocently. 
"Ah,  they  meant  that,  and  so  I  thought  you  shouldn't  die  alone,  for  I 
am  very  wretched  here,  very  indeed,  and  should  be  happy  to  die  too," 
and  the  large  tears  rolled  down  the  poor  girl's  cheeks  as  she  spoke. 

"  Is  Miss  ready  for  her  supper  ?"  cried  the  voice  of  the  cottager  from 
the  foot  of  the  stairs ;  both  started  but  neither  made  a  reply,  until  Letty 
exclaimed,  hurriedly — 

"  That's  father's  voice — answer '  yes/  and  go  down  :  I'll  hide  myself 
here.  You  can  make  any  excuse  to  come  up  when  you  have  finished 
your  supper  ;  and  then  when  father's  gone  we'll  fasten  the  door  and  hide 
here  till  morning,  and  then  creep  out  of  the  window,  and  run  away 
together." 
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"  Is  Miss  ready  for  her  supper  ?"  cried  Nehemie,  advancing  up  the  stairs 
until  he  stood  at  the  door.  Letty  grasped  her  hard  by  the  arm,  and 
placed  her  mouth  to  her  ear — 

"  Go  down,"  she  whispered,  "  or  he'll  break  in,  and  drag  you  down 
by  the  hair  of  your  head ;  he  would  me,  so  I  am  quite  sure  he  would 
•you." 

She  raised  her  finger,  and  crept  noiselessly  beneath  the  bed. 

"  Will  not  Miss  answer  me  ?"  exclaimed  Nehemie,  impatiently. 

"  I  do  not  want  anything  to  eat,"  murmured  Florence,  with  a  beat- 
ing heart. 

"But  your  frame  does,"  returned  the  man.  "  Be  wise,  take  some ;  do 
not  fight  against  what  is  sure  to  conquer  you — the  appetite  is  a  sore  com- 
batant." 

"  Descend,  I  will  follow  you,"  said  Florence,  in  as  firm  a  tone  as  she 
could  use.  He  tried  the  door  and  found  it  fast. 

"  Miss  will  keep  her  word  ?  I  shall  not  have  to  break  open  the  door 
and  carry  her  down,  shall  I  ?" 

"  No,"  was  Florence's  reply. 

The  man  descended — she  waited  until  she  heard  him  speaking  to 
Jasper,  and  then  unfastening  the  bolt  and  trembling  with  apprehension, 
she  moved  slowly  down  the  stairs.  As  she  appeared,  Jasper  jumped  to 
his  feet  and  obsequiously  placed  a  settle  by  the  side  of  the  table,  upon 
which  were  placed  viands,  simple  but  cleanly.  Florence  took  the  seat 
placed  for  her,  and  remembering  the  chance  of  flight  Letty  had  held  out, 
did  not  reject  the  food  put  before  her  ;  she  knew  flight  was  not  suc- 
cessfully to  be  accomplished  with  a  frame  weakened  by  fasting,  and 
under  such  impression  made,  to  Jasper's  satisfaction,  a  hearty  meal. 
When  it  was  over,  Ne'he'mie  hastily  cleared  the  things  away,  and  mut- 
tering a  few  words  in  Jasper's  ear,  he  went  quickly  out  of  the  cottage 
with  a  brief  good  night  on  his  lips.  The  door  was  drawn  harshly  after 
him,  and  then  Jasper  and  Florence  were  alone.  He  sat  with  his  eyes 
fixed  thoughtfully  on  the  fire,  and  she  rose  from  her  seat ;  quietly  and 
noiselessly  she  moved  from  the  table,  and  had  already  gained  the  stairs 
ere  he  noticed  her  movement — then  he  sprung  to  his  feet,  seized  her  by 
waist,  and  drew  her  to  the  fire- side  again. 

"  I  wish  to  have  a  few  words  with  you,"  he  exclaimed.  "Listen  to 
me,  and  heed  well  all  I  say.  Your  are  again  in  my  power  ;  this  time 
more  surely  than  before ;  turn  which  way  you  will,  rend  the  air  with 
shrieks  as  you  may,  there  is  none  near  to  hear  or  help  you.  You  are 
with  me  alone." 
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"  And  God  !"  exclaimed  Florence,  in  a  firm  impressive  voice. 

He  had  expected  no  reply — hers  startled  him ;  it  was  but  for  a  mo- 
ment. He  laughed,  and  said  with  a  sneer — 

"  He  may  hear,  but  will  he  help  you  ?" 

"  I  put  my  trust  in  him,"  she  replied. 

"  Rather  trust  yourself,"  he  returned  ;  "  live  for  yourself — be  not  a 
fool;  take  the  path  which  will  lead  to  the  best  gratification  of  self-— 
I  do." 

"  I  believe  it,"  she  replied,  laconically. 

"  Ay !"  he  exclaimed,  "  it's  the  best  plan ;  we  should  enjoy  ourselves 
while  we  have  the  chance.  Youth  is  the  only  time  for  enjoyment;  old 
age  comes  on  fast — the  relish  for  pleasures  fly  with  youth.  The  man's 
a  fool  who  plods  on  in  his  earliest  and  best  days  for  the  sake  of  enjoy  » 
ment  in  his  old  age  ;  it  is  impossible  then  to  enjoy  that  for  which  you 
ha\e  no  desire,  or  if  you  had,  be  cursed  with  a  natural  inability.  I'm 
not  much  of  a  reasoner,  but  that's  my  opinion.  Now,  to  plain  fact.  You 
know,  Florence,  I  love  you — madly  love  you.  I  would  not,  if  I  could 
help  it,  but  it's  out  of  my  power  to  prevent  it ;  and,  therefore,  I  have 
given  myself  up  to  it.  I  have  told  you  my  happiness  depends  upon 
you,  that  if  you  are  not  mine  there  is  not  that  on  earth  which  could 
give  me  joy.  I  am  not  so  weak  as  not  to  see  that  I  am  distasteful  to 
you — more  than  distasteful.  I  think  I  have  seen  enough  of  women  to  know 
they  will  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  compelled  to  love  any  man,  let  his 
acquirements  and  personal  advantages  be  as  great  as  they  may;  but  they 
are  to  be  led  and  persuaded  to  it.  Why  will  you  not  give  me  the 
chance  of  trying  to  make  you  love  me  ?  I  have  told  you  I  can  be  gentle 
and  kind  to  you.  I  can  be  a  slave  to  your  wish,  anything  you  can  desire 
if  you  will  but  turn  your  eyes  kindly  upon  me.  I  have  been  harsh — I 
have  done  rude  acts,  but  for  you  they  have  been  done  ;  it  is  for  you  J 
have  cast  away  the  home  of  my  birth ;  for  you  I  have  sacrificed  father, 
mother,  and  brother ;  for  you  I  have  robbed  my  bosom  of  peace  and 
made  it  the  abode  of  the  most  fearful  emotions,  and  for  you  I  would  be 
an  outcast  from  the  world  itself." 

"Jasper,  it  is  in  vain  you  speak  thus  to  me,"  interrupted  Florence  ; 
"you  cannot  make  me  change  the  opinion  of  you  which  I  hold." 
"  And  that  is  deadly  hate,"  he  cried,  fiercely. 

"  It  is  more  fear  than  hate,  Jasper,"  she  returned,  speaking  with  a  firm- 
ness that  almost  surprised  herself.  "  I  regret  most  sincerely  that  I 
should  have  inspired  you  with  a  passion  I  cannot  requite,  an  d  for  that 
consideration  I  can  forgive  where  I  should  loathe.  I  never  can  love 
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you — I  told  you  so  when  you  first  broached  your  passion  to  me,  and  from 
that  hour  you  have  done  everything  which  could  put  to  flight  the  smallest 
kindly  feeling  ever  entertained  for  you." 

"  It  was  the  work  of  despair,"  exclaimed  Jasper,  quickly,  "  the  deeds* 
of  one  who  was  driven  by  your  refusal  to  frenzy  and  desperation.  Give 
me  but  one  smile  of  tenderness,  one  hope  that  you  will  be  mine,  and  I 
will  repair  every  sad  or  bitter  moment  I  have  made  you  feel  with  years 
of  devotion." 

"  It  is  useless,"  replied  Florence,  gravely  and  with  decision ;  "  ere  I 
came  to  Grasmere  my  heart  was  given  to  another." 

"Ay  !"  shouted  Jasper,  excitedly.  "  Ay,  my  mother  told  me  so  but  a 
few  days  since.  Ay,  that  which  you  deny  to  me  you  have  given  to  one 
who  is  a  worthless  libertine,  a  dissipated  debauchee,  a  graceless  scourge 
of  a  family,  a  wild  gambler,  a  vagabond — " 

"Hold!"  cried  Florence,  in  a  tone  as  loud  and  excited  as  his  own. 
'*  It  is  false — it  is  a  base,  wicked  calumny  ;  he  is  noble,  generous,  manly. 
He  would  have  scorned  even  to  have  thought  of  the  deeds  you  have  done, 
and  blushed  for  his  race  to  hear  of  them ;  there  is  not  an  attribute  that 
makes  man  Godlike  which  is  not  his.  He  is  as  brave  as  you  are  base  and 
cowardly  ;  his  soul  is  bright,  and  unsullied  by  one  such  stain  as  the  thou- 
sands which  encrust  thine ;  and  had  he  been  near  me,  you  would  have 
trembled  and  grown  white  with  fear  ere  you  had  dared  to  lay  a  rude 
finger  upon  me." 

Jasper's  countenance  worked  fearfully  with  emotions  of  rage  as  she 
uttered  her  scornful  words ;  but  he  struggled  hard  to  repress  them,  and 
appear  calm.  As  she  concluded,  he  smiled,  and  with  a  sneer,  said — 

"  He  has  a  warm  friend  in  you.  Doubtless  you  would,  though  thy 
family  hold  him  up  to  contempt  and  execration,  go  with  him  through  the 
world,  cherish  him  in  your  heart,  and  share  his  fortunes,  be  they  evil  or 
good." 

"  I  would  !  I  would  !"  she  exclaimed  fervently. 

Jasper  drew  a  long  breath ;  his  heart  felt  sick  at  her  reply,  and  though 
rage  was  in  his  bosom,  yet  there  was  a  bitter  sorrow  with  it  that  kept  it 
down  and  made  him  feel  more  disposed  to  abject  pleading  than  the  appli- 
cation of  harsh  words  or  rud.er  acts.  There  was  no  doubt  that  he  felt 
strongly  and  bitterly ;  the  anguish  of  his  features  exhibited  it,  and  the 
pain  he  felt  was  added  to  by  an  inward  consciousness  that  he  had  no  re- 
medy. He  knew  that  no  brutal  violence  or  tender  persuasions,  however 
earnestly  they  might  be  made,  could  make  her  love  him,  or  look  upon  him 
with  any  other  eyes  than  aversion.  She  was  a  gentle  fragile  thing  that  even 
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as  he  touched  he  was  afraid  of  hurting ;  he  knew  that  he  could  destroy  her 
as  easily  as  he  could  a  bird  or  a  butterfly ;  but,  though  it  would  rob  his 
rival  of  her,  he  should  also  be  the  loser  to  as  great  an  extent — in  his  own 
heart  be  thought  greater — than  Eustace  Prior.  He  could  not  bear  to 
think  of  her  dead  ;  it  seemed  so  completely  the  destruction  of  the  only 
object  worth  living  for,  that  he  banished  it  from  his  mind  as  soon  it  en- 
tered. It  was  not  that  he  was  not  villain  sufficient,  but  he  was  too  selfish, 
and  wanted  the  courage  to  bear  the  remembrance  of  the  deed  afterwards 
as  well  as  the  decided  aversion  to  remove  from  his  grasp  the  prize  for 
which  he  had  hazarded  so  much.  He  could  have  struck  her  down  for  the 
fervency  with  which  she  acknowledged  her  readiness  to  partake  the  for- 
tunes of  Eustace  Prior,  but  was  withheld  by  a  power  that  made  him  feel 
almost  womanish.  He  had  turned  from  her  as  she  spoke,  and  paced 
agitatedly  in  front  of  the  fire,  but  in  a  minute  he  stopped,  and  said,  in 
tones  of  earnest  entreaty — 

"  Florence,  dear,  dear  Florence,  if  you  knew  how  your  scorn  of  me 
scorched  my  heart  with  a  fire  that  blasts  as  it  burns,  you  would  pity 
me — you  would  pardon  me  for  what  I  have  done,  and  look  with  a  gentler 
"eye  upon  me.  Ah,  Florence,  it  is  still  in  your  power  to  make  me  honour- 
able and  worthy ;  do  not  cast  me  from*  you  so  that  I  shall  sink  deeper 
and  deeper  in  the  toils  of  the  fiend  who  has  already  ensnared  me  :  you 
can  restore  me,  a  word  will  do  it,  or  your's  will  be  the  hand  that  flings 
me  to  a  perdition  from  which  there  is  no  redemption.  Florence,  hear  me; 
do  not  judge  me  too  hastily — do  not  be  too  ready  to  decide  against  me. 
Him  ycu  have  loved  is^of  the  sea ;  I  am  so  too,  though  few  know  it.  I 
have  a  vessel  at  my  command  which  is  like  a  bird  upon  the  waters,  a 
sweet  craft,  so  trim,  so  sweetly  shaped,  so  swift  it  skims  the  surface  of 
the  sea,  leaping  and  glancing  from  wave  to  wave,  when  the  fastest  wood 
and  iron  in  his  Majesty's  service  labours  through  the  water.  It  is  all 
my  own,  and  there  are  spirits  on  board  rude,  but  free-hearted  souls,  aye, 
and  staunch  and  true,  and  with  courage  like  tried  steel,  who  are  at  my 
beck,  and  will  worship  thee  if  I  bid  them.  Come  with  me,  Florence,  and 
you  shall  be  its  mistress ;  you  shall  rule  with  despotic  sway  over  those 
who  scorn  rule.  We  will  to  one  of  the  bright  islands  in  the  Spanish 
Main,  where  clouds  never  come,  where  there  is  a  wild  luxuriance  of 
fruit  and  of  the  flowers  you  so  love  ;  there  you  shall  be  a  queen,  sur- 
rounded by  every  dainty  the  heart  can  desire.  The  most  gorgeous 
jewels  and  dresses  shall  be  thine ;  luxuries  shall  be  lavished  on  thee,  and 
everything  that  can  chase  away  a  shadow  of  gloom,  or  discontent,  or 
sorrow,  and  keep  thy  brow  all  smiles,  shall  be  bestowed  upon  thee.  Oh, 
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Florence,  try  but  to  love  me,  you  will  make  my  life  an  entire  happiness, 
and  that  life  shall  be  passed  in  striving  to  ensure  thine  unclouded — " 

"  Stay,  Jasper,"  exclaimed  Florence,  interrupting  him,  as  he  was  pro- 
ceeding still  more  energetically  to  urge  her  to  consent  to  become  his. 
"  Stay,  and  answer  me  this  question  ere  you  proceed.  Is  love,  true,  pure, 
real  love,  of  such  a  nature  that  it  can  be  removed  at  will  from  one  ob- 
ject to  another  ?  is  it  of  that  character,  that  after  loving  one  tenderly  and 
dearly  it  may  be  transferred  to  another  ?" 

"  You  think,  Florence,''  said  Jasper,  eagerly,  "  that  though  I  love 
you  now,  I  may  change ;  that  in  a  few  years  I  may  grow  weary  of  you, 
and  seek  for  another.  Oh  !  no,  have  no  such  fear,  I  love  you  truly  ;  and 
true  love  can  never  change.  As  I  love  you  now,  so  I  shall  to  the  hour  of 
my  death  ;  nothing  in  the  world  could  make  me  swerve  from  thee — no 
temptations,  no  allurements  ever  move  me  :  true  love  can  be  shaken  by 
nothing.  I  am  yours  in  life  and  death." 

"  I  am  answered/'  she  exclaimed,  fervently,  casting  her  eyes  heaven- 
wards, clasping  her  hands  with  energy,  and  almost  repeating  Jasper's 
words,  "  true  love  knows  no  change  ;  it  can  never  change ;  1  love  thee, 
Eustace,  truly  !  Nothing  in  the  world  shall  make  me  swerve  from  thee — 
no  temptations,  no  allurements  ever  move  me.  True  love  can  be  shaken 
by  nothing — I  am  yours  in  life  and  death  !" 

To  describe  Jasper's  convulsive  passion  as  her  words  burst  upon  his 
ears  would  be  impossible  :  he  grew  white  and  clenched  his  hands  fiercely 
while  he  ground  his  teeth  hard  together.  He  had  been  delighting  him- 
self with  the  fond  anticipation  that  he  had  removed  her  obduracy  towards 
him,  and  should  succeed  in  persuading  her  to  become  his.  In  his  eager- 
ness to  strengthen  his  cause  he  had  quite  overlooked  $he  fact,  that  in 
putting  his  own  fidelity  in  such  strong  terms  he  was  using  the  most  power- 
ful argument  against  himself ;  and,  therefore,  when  he  found  he  had  put 
words  into  her  mouth  to  strengthen  her  determination  never  to  become 
his,  his  rage  knew  no  bounds.  He  sprung  towards  her,  and  seized  both 
her  hands  with  a  grasp  of  iron,  before  she  had  the  power  to  resist  him. 

"  Will  you  promise  to  be  mine  ?"  he  shouted,  fiercely. 

"  Have  mercy  !"  she  shrieked. 

"  Not  a  grain,"  he  cried ;  "  mine  you  shall  be,  by  consent  or  force. 
Answer,  will  you  be  mine?" 

"  God  help  me  !".  franticly  screamed  the  terrified  girl.  "  Spare  me> 
Jasper,  spare  me." 

"Yes  or  no — I  hear  nothing  else.  Fool!  we  are  alone  on  a  wide 
heath,  miles  from  a  living  soul — what  will  avail  your  struggles  against  my 
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strength  ?  Once  more  I  give  you  the  alternative — will  you  be  mine  ? 
Answer  quickly,  and  let  your  reply  be  a  consent,  or  this  instant  shall  see 
you  a  miserable,  dishonoured  creature." 

"  Oh  !  Jasper,  if  you  have  any  pity,  if  you  really  love  me,  let  me  free  , 
for  the  sake  of  all  you  hold  dear  on  earth,  spare  me  !"  she  cried, 
energetically. 

"  Will  you  be  mine  ?"  he  roared. 
"I  cannot,  I  cannot!"  she  ejaculated,  hysterically. 
"It's  a  lie — a  weak  subterfuge — you  can  and  shall,"  he  growled  pas- 
sionately, and  passed  his  arm  swiftly   round  her  waist.     She  screamed 
franticly,  struggled  with  all  the  strength  nature  had  given  her ;  but  she 
was  but  as  a  child  in  his  powerful  grasp.  As  long  as  she  possessed  an  atom 
of  strength  she  strove  to  extricate  herself,  screaming  madly ;  but  at  length 
she  grew  exhausted,  all  power  left  her ;  she  found  she  could  struggle  no 
longer  ;  her  reason  seemed  almost  to  be  leaving  her,  and  in  the  agony  of 
the  moment  she  screamed — 

"  Release  me,  Jasper — I  will  be  yours !  I  will  be  yours  !" 
"Ha!  ha!  ha!"    laughed  Jasper,  with  a  loud  shout  of  triumph; 
"  mine  !  you  will  be  mine  !  say  it  again,  my  bonny  love  -mine  in  life 
and  death — say  it,  swear  it !" 

He  pressed  her  to  his  breast  as  he  spoke,  and  strove  to  print  his 
loathsome  kisses  upon  her  fair  face,  white  with  horror ;  but  as  "  God 
tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb,"  so  does  he  at  desperate  moments 
lend  the  strength  of  a  giant  to  the  gentle  and  fragile.  Florence,  urged 
to  madness  by  his  hateful  caresses,  once  more  struggled  with  the  agony 
of  despair,  and,  by  a  sudden  and  unexpected  movement,  liberated  herself 
from  his  grasp.  She  darted  from  him  like  lightning,  and  with  a  fierce 
oath  he  pursued  her.  She  took  but  a  few  steps  when  her  eyes  lighted 
upon  Jasper's  pistols  lying  on  the  table  ;  she  sprung  upon  them  as  a 
lioness  would  on  its  prey,  and  seizing  one,  turned  round  and  presented 
it  at  her  relentless  foe  ;  the  muzzle  touched  his  forehead  ere  he  ascer- 
tained she  was  armed  with  a  power  superior  to  his  own.  He  recoiled  a 
short  distance,  and  regarded  her  with  fear  as  well  as  astonishment ;  she 
stood  erect,  her  head  thrown  back,  her  right  arm  extended,  with  the 
pistol  grasped  firmly  in  her  hand,  and  her  finger  upon  the  trigger. 

"  Stand  back  !"  she  shrieked  :  "  stand  off,  monster,  or  your  blood  be 
upon  your  own  head  ;  this  weapon  carries  death.  You  carefully  placed 
the  means  within  it  to  ensure  it,  and  by  the  Almighty  power  which  looks 
down  upon  us  now,  I  will  send  you  to  perdition  if  you  advance  one 
step  or  seek  to  place  a  finger  upon  me." 
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Jasper  could  scarcely  believe  the  slight,  timid  girl  should  have  thus 
suddenly  changed  into  the  bold,  firm  woman :  her  eyes,  usually  soft  and 
dreamy,  now  flashed  with  brilliancy,  and  as  he  gazed  upon  her,  an  un- 
easy thought  of  Joan  crossed  him,  and  assisted  in  making  him  less  cool 
than  was  requisite  to  gain  him  any  advantage  in  the  position  in  which 
he  was  placed.  Conciliation  appeared  to  him  his  only  chance,  and  draw- 
ing himself  up  he  smothered  his  voice,  and  trying  a  smile,  he  said  in  a 
voice  which  he  tried  to  make  appear  calm — 

"  Florence,  Florence,  put  down  the  pistol ;  I  will  not  touch  you— I 
had  no  intention  of  harming  you.  It  was  a  foolish  wish  to  terrify  you 
for  sport's  sake,  which  made  me  seize  you ;  put  down  the  weapon  and 
retire  to  the  chamber  above,  and  I  give  you  my  word  you  shall  not  be 
molested." 

"  I  will  relinquish  this  weapon  only  with  my  life,"  cried  Florence, 
firmly  ;  "  your  death  or  mine  shall  follow  the  smallest  attempt  to  de- 
prive me  of  it." 

"  Nay,  believe  me,  I  do  not  mean  to  harm  you,"  he  said,  earnestly, 
advancing  a  step. 

"  It  is  false !  base,  kindless  wretch,"  she  cried,  retreating  as  he  ad- 
vanced. "  Stand  where  you  are ;  my  finger  is  upon  the  trigger,  my 
eye  is  firm,  and  my  hand  steady ;  your  blood  shall  surely  follow  the 
the  first  movement  you  make  towards  me.  Do  not  doubt  it — do  not, 
for  God  will  pardon  me  an  act  which  I  will  assuredly  commit  in  defence 
of  that  which  to  me  is  dearer  than  life  itself." 

Jasper  fixed  his  eye  keenly  upon  her ;  in  the  bent  brow,  the  quivering 
lip,  the  flashing  eyes,  and  the  flushed  cheeks,  he  saw  the  evidences  of  a 
determination  which  it  would  be  fatal  to  attempt  to  surmount  by  an  act  of 
sudden  force.  The  power  was  hers  now,  and  he  must  trust  to  art  to 
recover  the  advantage^which  the  possession  of  the  pistol  had  given  her. 
He  therefore  folded  his  arms  quietly  and  said — 

"Florence,  were  I  bent  upon  dishonouring  you,  not  the  puny  weapon 
you  hold,  or  one  thrice  its  calibre,  would  stop  me.  I  would  spring  upon 
you  now,  though  in  my  leap  the  swift  messenger  of  death  from  your 
hand  sent  me  a  ghastly  corpse  to  the  ground.  From  the  first  moment 
I  got  you  in  my  power,  even  previous  to  it,  I  profFerred  honourable  love. 
I  have  sought  to  make  you  my  wife,  not  my  mistress.  I  have  given 
you  many  proofs  of  devotion  in  hazarding  life  and  name  for  you,  which 
him  whom  you  profess  to  love  would  start  back  from,  and  sacrifice  you 
a  thousand  times  ere  he  would  do  one." 

"  Base    calumniator,"    exclaimed    Florence.     "  He    has    none   but 
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honourable  thoughts,  no  deeds  but  what  are  honourable,  and  he  would 
not  have  subjected  me  to  half  the  misery  or  a  tithe  of  what  you  have  ;  he 
would  have  perished  an  hundred  fold  first.  You  talk  of  loving  me,  you 
know  not  what  it  means.  Your  love  is  a  blight,  a  pestilence  which 
destroys  those  on  whom  it  lights ;  tell  me  rather  you  hate  me,  and  have 
persecuted  me  thus  rather  out  of  your  extreme  hatred  than  for  any  love 
you  may  have  for  me,  remorseless,  iron-hearted  man.'* 

"  Teach  me  how  to  gain  your  love,  and  let  the  task  be  the  hardest 
human  invention  ever  devised,  I  will  accomplish  it,"  he  cried,  energeti- 
cally. "  Let  me  know  a  path  by  which  I  may  reach  your  heart — point 
out  to  me  a  mode — " 

"  It  is  useless  to  pursue  this  subject/'  interrupted  Florence,  speaking 
with  firmness.  "  It  is  not  in  my  power  to  bestow  that  which  is  not  mine 
any  longer ;  and  your  harsh  conduct  to  me,  your  insults,  your  violence, 
your  base  abduction  of  me  from  a  roof  where  I  was,  at  least,  safe  and 
respected,  has  removed  all  chance  that  I  could  look  upon  you  with 
any  other  eyes  than  abhorrence." 

"  I  will  never  give  you  up,"  he  cried,  passionately,  "  though  the  most 
terrible  death  be  the  result  of  my  detaining  you  ;  I  will  be  torn  piece- 
meal ere  I  part  with  you." 

"  I  am  not  in  your  power,"  exclaimed  Florence,  energetically. 

"Not!"  he  cried,  with  a  laugh  of  derision.  "Do  you  think,  weak 
girl,  that  pistol,  though  pointed  at  my  brain,  makes  you  less  in  my 
power?" 

"Aye  !"  she  returned;  "for  ere  you  could  renew  your  villanous  out- 
rage upon  me,  I  would  fall  a  corse  at  your  feet.  My  band  might  tremble 
in  discharging  this  weapon  at  you — it  would  not  at  myself.  I  could  find  it 
easier  to  die  than  even  to  become  your  wife." 

There  is  in  a  firm  determination,  however  expressed,  a  something — in 
look,  in  tone,  in  manner — which  carries  conviction  with  it.  Florence 
made  it  plain  by  a  species  of  calmness  which,  in  her,  was  a  true  symbol 
that  she  would  fulfil  her  promise  if  he  proceeded  further  in  his  villany. 
Jasper,  who  was  not  much  skilled  in  reading  countenances  or  in  detect- 
ing intentions  from  expressions  of  features,  his  own  impetuous  passions  and 
nature  not  allowing  him  to  be  cool  enough  for  such  inspection,  was  yet 
struck  by  the  manner  with  which  she  conveyed  her  resolution.  There  was 
no  hesitation,  no  appearance  of  timidity,  or  dread  at  the  thoughts  of  her  own 
death  in  it.  It  seemed  the  stern  but  decided  choice  of  the  alternative 
which  would  avoid  her  dishonour.  There  existed  not  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt  by  any  indication,  however  small,  that  she  would  not  adopt  it,  and 
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Jasper,  unable  to  detect  any  wavering,  any  sign  that  at  the  last  extremity 
she  would  hold  her  hand  and  yield  it  to  him,  felt  but  too  satisfied  that  if 
he  attempted  to  seize  her  in  his  arms  he  would  clasp  a  corpse — indeed,  he 
was  almost  afraid  that  she  would  proceed  at  once  to  carry  out  her  terrible 
resolve,  as  the  speediest  way  of  delivering  herself  from  his  clutches  ;  and 
as  her  death  was  anything  but  what  he  desired,  he  saw  he  must  act  with 
caution  to  prevent  her  accomplishing  it.  He  was  puzzled  what  to  do, 
but  thought  affecting  indifference  would  be  the  best  plan  of  proceeding. 
He  looked  at  her  for  a  moment ;  her  beauty  >  in  the  red  light  of  the  wood 
fire,  seemed  more  exquisite  than  ever  ;  her  disordered  hair,  her  white 
skin,  flushed  cheeks,  and  the  look  of  excitement  which  still  brightened  her 
eyes  far  beyond  their  usual  character,  appeared  in  his  eyes  to  render  her 
more  lovely  than  he  had  ever  beheld  her,  and  make  her  a  prize  too  great 
to  be  lightly  parted  with.  His  heart  glowed  like  fire  as  he  gazed  upon 
her,  and  he  swore  inwardly  that  she  should  be  his  if  art,  or  even  force,  if 
nothing  else,  after  every  effort  had  been  made,  could  effect  it.  At  present 
he  sobered  down  his  intense  look  of  admiration,  and  picking  up  a  stool 
which  had  been  flung  down  in  the  struggle,  he  seated  himself  upon  it  in 
front  of  the  fire,  and  leaning  his  elbows  on  his  knees,  he  turned  his  head 
from  her,  and  said — 

"  You  had  better  retire  to  your  chamber,  you  must  be  overcome  with 
fatigue  ;  sleep  is  necessary  to  all,  it  must  be  particularly  so  to  you,  who 
have  undergone  so  much  since  yesterday  morning,  and  so  unused  to  it 
as  you  are.  You  need  not  hesitate,  Florence,"  he  added,  perceiving  that 
she  still  stood  in  the  same  position,  looking  like  a  statue.  "  Your  sleep 
shall  be  unbroken  by  me  or  any  one  else.  I  will  take  an  oath,  if  you 
doubt  my  word.  You  shall  be  unmolested,  I  swear.  Lay  down  the  pistol, 
retire  to  your  bed,  and  close  your  eyes  with  the  full  confidence  of  security. 
I  swear  by  heaven  I  will  not  approach  your  chamber,  and  the  slumber  of 
the  infant  shall  not  be  more  secure  or  sacred  than  thine." 

"  I  take  you  at  your  word,  Jasper,"  said  Florence,  quickly  :  "  but  I 
shall  also  take  this  weapon  with  me ;  and  remember,  if  you  break  your 
promise  I  shall  keep  mine." 

Without  another' word  she  sprung  up  the  stairs  and  entered  the  little 
chamber  where  Letty  Nehe'mie',  in  a  state  of  fright,  was  waiting  for  her, 
and  every  moment  praying  most  fervently  for  her  appearance. 

Jasper  watched  her  disappear,  and  then  turned  his  eyes  upon  the  fire 
moodily ;  he  sat  for  a  few  moments  gazing  abstractedly,  and  then  raising 
himself  to  his  feet,  he  gathered  a  few  logs  together  which  he  found 
heaped  in  a  corner,  threw  them  upon  the  fire,  and  then  mixing  a  quan- 
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tity  of  brandy  which  Nehemie  had  left  him,  in  a  wooden  bowl,  with  water 
and  a  lemon,  he  seated  himself  in  front  of  the  fire,  and  after  casting 
his  eyes  anxiously  round,  he  drank  a  long  draught.  When  he  removed 
the  bowl  from  his  lips,  he  set  it  down  and  raked  the  wood  embers  toge- 
ther until  they  blazed  up  brightly  and  threw  out  a  light  which  filled 
every  corner  of  the  apartment ;  he  seemed  more  at  ease  when  this  was 
accomplished,  and  after  peering  into  one  or  two  dark  corners  which  the 
light  could  not  reach,  he  stretched  out  his  feet  before  the  fire,  and  lean- 
ing towards  it,  he  muttered — 

"  She  could  not  track  me  here ;  she's  sharp  witted,  but  she  could  not 
track  me  here.  No,  no !  my  road  was  too  well  chosen  for  that,  unless 
she  be  a  spirit.  Pshaw !  I'm  an  ass  to  think  such  a  thing — yet  I  have 
seen  some  of  those  ruffians  on  board  the  Lightning,  who  feared  neither 
man  nor  devil,  turn  white  as  they  have  told  of  the  ghosts  of  those  who  fell 
by  their  hands,  who  have  started  up  in  their  path  at  the  dead  hour  of  night 
in  lonely  places.  I  wish  I  had  never  seen  her  damned  face,  or  had  seen 
Florence  first — but  that's  useless  now ;  I  must  make  the  best  of  it.  I 
don't  think  Frank  is  dead — I  don't  think  he  is,  or  .he  would  have  been 
heard  of  before  this.  It  is  strange  there  is  no  trace  of  him.  Could  Chur- 
leigh — no,  he  would  have,  soon  told  me  if  he  had  picked  him  up — he 
would  not  let  so  long  a  time  pass  without  asking  gold  for  silence.  It  is 
strange  :  no  matter,  let  it  go  ;  let  what  will  turn  up,  I  will  fall  on  my 
feet  if  I  must  fall.  If  it  was  not  for  the  fear  of  this  cursed  Joan  dogging 
my  steps,  I  would  not  care ;  but  I  know  her  devil's  nature  :  she'll  hunt 
me  if  she  can  to  the  death,  and  if  she  once  sets  the  old  ruffian  on  my 
trail,  I  must  double  and  double  again  to  avoid  the  knife  or  bullet  of  the 
bloody-minded  old  villain.  Curse  her  a  thousand  fold,  for  her  curse  is 
upon  me.  I  dare  not  sleep  for  the  horrible  dreams  that  haunt  me,  and 
if  I  am  awake  at  night,  I  cannot  feel  alone ;  I  expect  her  to  start  up  in 
some  spot  and  fix  that  eagle's  eye  of  hers  upon  me.  Well,  let  her  come," 
he  said,  suddenly,  almost  aloud ;  "  let  her  come  :  if  she  be  life  or  death, 
I  will  send  a  bullet  at  her — she  shall  not  daunt  me.  If  she  be  life,  I  shall 
be  rid  of  her — ha !  ha !  free  from  her  for  ever  ;  and  if  death,  I  am  but 
where  I  was/' 

Once  more  he  drank  of  the  brandy  copiously,  and  then  the  fire,  added 
to  his  fatigue,  drew  him  gradually  off  to  sleep  :  he  slept  soundly  and  for 
a  considerable  time,  but  how  long  he  had  he  could  not  tell,  when  he 
was  awakened  by  a  rude  grasp  upon  his  shoulder.  So  profound  was  his 
slumber  that  it  took  a  considerable  effort  to  rouse  him,  and  for  a  few 
moments  he  could  not  understand  where  he  was ;  he  rubbed  his  eyes 
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hard  and  stared  around  him  ;  the  place  was  filled  with  smoke  from  the 
wood  upon  the  hearth,  which  even  the  bright  glare  could  not  penetrate, 
though  it  dazzled  his  eyes  to  gaze  upon  it.  At  first  he  fancied  that  he 
had  awakened  from  some  casual  effort  of  nature  :  but  he  happened  to 
cast  his  eyes  upwards,  and  there,  standing  towering  over  him,  looking, 
in  the  murky  atmosphere,  like  a  spectre,  stood  Joan.  He  started,  hor- 
rified, and  would  have  leaped  from  his  seat,  but  she  withheld  him,  and 
in  a  strong,  bitter  voice,  cried — 

"  See,  I  am  with  thee  again.  Thou  hast  expected  me  ;  thy  broken 
and  disturbed  slumber,  thy  dreams  of  horror  have  told  me  that ;  but 
thou  didst  not  expect  me  here,  yet  I  am  with  thee.  Thefe  is  not  a 
spot  on  earth,  howe'er  remote,  which  thou  mayest  seek,  where  thou  wilt 
not  find  me  by  thy  side,  to  curse  thee  for  thy  villany — to  taunt  thee  for 
the  miserable  failures  of  thy  designs  on  one  whose  simplicity  and  innc  - 
cence  equals  the  dove's,  whom,  vulture  as  thou  art,  thou  hast  not  been 
able  to  strike  to  the  dust  as  thou  hast  me  ;  and,  mark  me,  thou  shall 
not.  Already  is  she  beyond  thy  power,  but  should  she  again  fall  into 
it,  ere  thou  hast  gained  thy  object  I  will  be  by  to  thwart  thee  ;  I  will 
start  up  between  thee  and  thy  prey,  and,  saving  her,  thrust  thee  into 
the  hell  of  defeat,  where  thou  hadst  made  most  sure  of  triumph.  Had 
she  been  less  pure,  less  guileless — had  she  hated  thee  less  than  she 
does,  I  would  have  been  her  foe  as  I  am  thine ;  the  same  devouring, 
insatiable  thirst  for  revenge  upon  her  would  parch  my  heart  as  it  now 
does  for  thee,  thou  reptile.  O,thou  mighty  in  talk,  thou  villain  in  deed, 
thou  paltry  wretch,  of  little  courage  and  no  honour,  thou  quailer  before 
men,  thou  boaster  in  the  presence  of  weak  women,  thou  trembler  to 
the  strong,  thou  swelled  boaster  to  the  weak  and  timid,  where  is  thy 
victim  ?  where  thy  slight  fragile  prey,  she  who  is  a  timid  creature,  even 
to  the  faint-hearted,  she  whom  thou  couldst  not  conquer,  where  is 
she  ?  Oh,  thou  cunning  deviser,  I  will  tell  thee — she  has  escaped  ;  let 
me  shout  it  in  thy  ears — she  has  escaped,  and  is  far  away  from  this — '* 

"  Woman  or  devil,  witch,  spirit,  life  or  death,  whate'er  thou  art," 
roared  Jasper,  springing  to  his  feet,  and  roused  by  her  words  from  the 
paralysed  state  into  which  the  sudden  discovery  of  her  had  thrown  him, 
"  1  will  know  the  worst  or  best  of  what  is  to  come.  If  you  are  a  spirit, 
this  cannot  harm  you ;  if  living,  I  am  rid  of  you  for  ever." 

He  grasped  his  pistol  as  he  spoke,  a:id  with  a  steadiness  which,  in  his 
excited  state,  might  scarcely  have  been  expected  from  him,  he  aimed  the 
deadly  weapon  at  her  head,  and  discharged  it.  The  report  was  loud,  and 
the  smoke  of  the  powder  filled  the  space  between  him  and  her  so  densely, 
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as  to  prevent  him  perceiving  what  effect  his  fire  had  taken  ;  but  it  cleared 
rapidly  away,  and  he  saw  her  standing  before  him  unhurt,  and  with 
the  same  fierce,  yet  ghastly  smile  upon  her  as  before.  He  sunk  upon 
his  seat,  the  pistol  fell  from  his  hand,  and  he  groaned  bitterly  as  he 
muttered — 

"  I  am  a  doomed  man !" 


V 


"Aye,  Jasper  Chough,  thou  art  doomed,  now  and  for  ever," 
cried  Joan,  pointing  one  finger  at  him,  and  extending  her  right  hand 
clenched  in  the  same  direction.  "  No  mercy  did'st  tliou  show  to 
me,  none  shalt  thou  have  from  me :  from  this  moment  until  we  again 
meet  thou  shalt  look  for  me  in  every  place  that  has  a  shadow — you 
shall  not  say  one  minute  '  she  is  not  here/  without  expecting  to  see  me 

Y 
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the  next,  I  will  give  thee  counsel  and  information,  but  such  only  as 
shall  add  to  thy  misery  and  incertitude.  Listen  to  me,  and  believe  I 
speak  nought  but  truth.  Beware  of  meeting  with  my  father — he  is  now 
your  foe,  more  than  ever  he  was  your  friend  ;  there  is  another  also  on 
your  track,  and  his  gold  is  more  powerful  than  a  gipsey's  honour ;  a 
golden  key  has  unlocked  a  chest  more  strongly  secured  than  a  gipsey's 
tongue,  and  he  who  buys  his  information  has  a  quick  wit  to  take  a 
path  pointed  out  to  him,  though  he  comes  not  in  search  of  the  lost  one  : 
but  there  are  others  who  look  for  the  lost  maiden,  who  have  keen  eyes  and 
are  swift  of  foot — they  will  not  sleep  or  rest  until  they  have  unkennelled 
thee,  and  if  they  do  fall  in  with  thee,  my  revenge  might  have  a  feebler 
satisfaction  than  in  knowing  the  fate  that  would  ensue  thy  capture, 
On  all  sides  are  you  hunted,  and  all  seek  thy  life  :  with  nought  else  will 
they  be  satisfied.  Escape  as  you  can  !  I  have  yet  to  fill  up  my  measure  of 
bitterness  for  you.  YOUR  BROTHER  is  FGJUND  !  but  where,  by  whom,  or 
in  what  condition,  I  leave  time  to  discover  to  you.  Florence  has 
escaped,  and  you  are  here  alone  with  me — and  now  what  devils  are  busy 
at  your  heart  ?  Nay,  move  not — stir  not ;  you  have  no  power  over  me, 
or  your  pistol  would  not  have  failed  you.  You  are  a  doomed  man, 
Jasper,  and  /  will  shout  your  doom  in  your  eacs  when  the  hour  arrives 
for  its  fulfilment." 

She  drew  nearer  to  him  a*  she  concluded.  Me  was  not  naturally  super- 
stitious, but  hie  inkling  of  religion  had  made  him  so,  and  the  circum- 
stances which,  were  attached  to  Joan,  rnadie  him  believe  she  was  a  spirit 
permitted  to  visit  him  after  death  for  his  villany  to  her,  and  he  shrunk 
back  with  horror  as  she  approached.  She  placed  her  hand — it  was  like 
ice — upon  his  forehead,  which  burned  with  feverish  excitement,  and  it 
produced  the  same  same  effect  it  had  previously  done  on  the  night  when 
she  uttered  her  fearful  curse  upon  him.  All  perception  quitted  him  in 
the  horror  she  excited,  and  he  sunk  back  insensible. 

An  hour  passed  away  and  he  recovered  from  his  swoon.  He  was  alone, 
the  sun  was  shining  brightly  in  at  the  cottage  window  ;  he  rose  an  d  found 
himself  weak,  and  with  a  depression  upon  his  spirits  for  which  he 
could  scarcely  account,  until  he  remembered  his  appalling  visitant;  then 
he  remembered  all  she  had  said,  and  not  the  least  remembered  was  the 
intelligence  of  Florence's  escape.  He  rushed  up  stairs  and  tried  her 
chamber  door — it  was  fast ;  he  pushed  against  it  with  great  force,  but  it 
did  not  yield ;  he  called  her  by  name — she  did  not  answer ;  he  exerted 
all  his  strength,  he  threw  himself  against  the  door  and  it  flew  open  ;  he 
searched  the  chamber,  but  she  was  not  there ;  he  entered  the  adjoining 
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apartment,  it  was  vacant ;  he  returned  to  the  chamber  in  which  he  sup- 
posed her  to  have  reposed,  and  noticed  that  the  casement  was  open  :  to  the 
upright  bar  which  divided  it  into  two  was  a  rope  attached,  fastened  in 
an  awkward  manner  with  half-a-dozen  more  knots  than  were  at  all 
necessary ;  this  hung  outside  the  window,  and  by  this,  to  the  girls  difficult 
and  dangerous  mode,  it  was  obvious  the  escape  had  been  effected. 
Jasper  looked  eagerly  right  and  left  along  the  moor,  but  could  not  dis- 
cover the  slightest  trace  of  the  fugitives,  and  descended  to  the  ground 
floor,  uttering  the  bitterest  curses  and  oaths.  He  looked  about  for 
Nehemie  ;  he  shouted  his  name,  but  received  no  answer,  save  in  the  echo 
of  his  own  voice.  He  paused  for  some  little  while,  uncertain  what  to  do, 
but  Joan's  information  respecting  those  who  were  in  search  of  him, 
decided  him  upon  not  remaining  at  the  cottage;  so  saddling  the  pony,  he 
led  it  forth,  and  providing  himself  with  such  things  in  the  shape  of 
eatables  as  he  thought  he  should  require,  he  quitted  the  cottage,  closed 
the  door,  mounted  the  pony,  and  guided  him  in  the  direction  he  deemed 
it  most  probable  for  Florence  to  have  chosen  in  her  flight. 

Florence,  upon  quitting  Jasper  in  the  lower  apartment  of  the  cottage, 
had  hastened  to  the  room  in  which  she  had  left  Lettv  Nehemie,  and 
upon  gaining  it,  instantly  secured  the  door  upon  the  inside.  Her  little 
friend  appeared  from  her  hiding-place  the  moment  this  feat  was  accom- 
plished, and  after  a  short  consultation,  it  was  agreed  that  Lettv  was  to 
keep  watch  while  Florence  laid  down  for  an  hour  and  endeavour  to 
sleep  off  some  of  the  fatigue  which  she  laboured  under,  and  thus  fit 
her  better  for  that  which  she  had  yet  to  undergo.  Kissing  her  kind 
little  companion  she  threw  herself  upon  the  bed,  and  recommending 
herself  to  heaven,  was  soon  lost  in  the  blissful  unconsciousness  of  deep 
and  innocent  slumber.  Letty  sat  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  and  gazed  upon 
her  face  earnestly  while  she  slept,  and  it  might  have  been  that  there 
were  painful  remembrances  crossed  her  mind  as  she  watched  the  flushed 
and  feverish  face  of  the  sleeper,  and  listened  to  her  short,  quick 
breathings,  for  the  tears  would  steal  down  her  cheeks,  and  her  bosom 
heave  with, deep  sighs,  though  she  strove  hard  to  repress  them.  Once 
she  crept  softly  to  her,  and  bending  over  her  kissed  her,  and  then  knelt 
down  and  buried  her  face  in  the  bed  clothes  to  stifle  the  sobs  which,  in 
spite  of  every  exertion,  would  burst  forth ;  but  when  the  passionate 
ebullition  of  grief  had  had  its  way,  she  rose  up  again  and  stationed 
herself  in  her  old  place  at  the  bed's  foot,  and  sat  and  watched  patiently. 

Three  hours  passed  away,  still  Florence  slept  profoundly.  Letty  suf- 
fered her  to  slumber  on  undisturbedly  until  there  were  signs  of  the  day 
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beginning  to  dawn,  then  she  unfastened  the  door  noiselessly,  and  crept 
down  the  stairs  to  see  if  it  were  possible  to  escape  that  way  unperceived. 
When  she  reached  the  kitchen,  she  saw  that  Jasper  was  seated  asleep  in 
front  of  the  fire,  with  his  head  turned  to  the  stairs.     He  was  moaning, 
groaning,  twisting,  and  writhing  in  his  sleep,  and,  to  Letty's  apprehen- 
sive imagination,  appeared  every  instant  as  if  he  would  awake  and  spring 
upon  her.     His  gnashing  teeth,  his  clenched  hands,  and  rapid  succession 
of  groans  frightened  her  into  the  belief  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
pass  him  without  awaking  him,  and  she  therefore  crept  back  again  to 
her  chamber  to  contrive  some  other  mode  of  escape.     It  quickly  re- 
curred to  her  memory  that  three  or  four  times,  when  some  strange  men 
had  come   to  the  cottage  and  inquired  for  her  father,  he  had  bid  her 
tell  them  he  was  away,  and  that,  by  means  of  a  rope,  which  he  kept  for 
the  purpose,  he  had  lowered  himself  from  her  chamber  window  and  se- 
creted himself  near  the  spot  until  they  were  gone.      This  rope  was  al- 
ways kept  in  the  chamber,  and  she  at  once  resolved  to  use  it  in  the  same 
manner  as  her  father  had  done.     The  time  having  arrived  for  their  de- 
parture, she  awoke  Florence,  and  told  her  of  the  only  means  by  which 
they  could  hope  to  get  free.     Florence  threw  no  obstacles  in  the  way, 
and  they  proceeded  to  fasten  the  rope  around  the  upright  bar  which  di- 
vided the  casement  into  two  parts,  and  then  to  attempt  the  descent. 
Florence  attired  herself  in  the  cloak  and  hat  which  Jasper  had  provided 
her  with,  and  Letty  wore  her  own.     The  pistol,  which  had  been  of  such 
service  to  her,  Florence  resolved  not  to  part  with,  and  accordingly  car- 
ried it  with  her.     The  descent,  which  was  attended  with  some  difficulty 
as  well  as  danger,  they  accomplished  safely ;   and  once  upon  the  earth, 
they  both  ran  forward  at  the  top  of  their  speed  until  their  breath  failed 
them,  and  then  they  slackened  their  pace  to  a  rapid  walk.  Letty  pointed 
out  their  way,  and  Florence,  with  a  shudder,  looked  back  upon  the  place 
she  had  quitted,  and  its  much  dreaded  inmate.      The  sun  at  this  mo- 
ment appeared  above  the  horizon,  sending  up  its  rays  behind  the  cottage, 
tinging  its  roof  and  the  neighbouring  trees  with  its  glittering,  golden 
hues.      She  hailed  it  as  a  good  omen,  and  proceeded  with  fresh  spirit. 
A  moment  after,  on  passing  a  large  mass  of  gorse  bushes,  they  were 
both  terribly  startled  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  woman,  who  rose  up 
from  the  ground  and  stood  before  them  as  though  she  had  been  a  phan- 
tom :  they  both  screamed,  and  would  have  fled,  but  she  stayed  therii 
with  a  voice  which  had  more  sadness  than  aught  else  in  its  tone. 
"  Fear  me  not,"  she  exclaimed.     "  I  am  not  your  foe." 
Florence  recognised  the  voice  instantly,  and  stopped.     She  looked 
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earnestly  at  the  woman  :  she  was  the  same  person  who  had  warned  her 
not  to  keep  the  appointment  which  led  to  her  abduction.  Her  gaze  was 
returned  tenfold  by  the  stranger,  who  eyed  her  most  scrutinizingly, 
perusing  every  feature  with  the  most  intense  curiosity.  Florence  cow* 
ered  beneath  her  bright  black  eyes,  and  said,  timidly — 

"  It  was  you  who  warned  me  on  the  night  I  was  torn  from  my 
friends." 

"Aye!"'  said  the  woman,  heaving  a  deep  sigh  as  she  spoke,  and 
rousing  herself  as  if  from  deep  abstraction;  "and  had  you  obeyed  me 
you  would  have  been  spared  much  pain.  It  is  vain  to  talk  of  that ;  you 
have  suffered  the  penalty,  but  you  have  escaped  ?"  she  added  quickly, 
interrogatively. 

"  I  have,"  replied  Florence. 

"And  he,"  she  said,  through  her  teeth. 

"  Is  there,"  replied  Florence,  pointing  to  the  cottage. 

"Asleep,  and  groaning  and  talking  in  it  dreadfully,''  observed  Letty, 
a  little  recovered  from  the  fright  into  which  the  sudden  appearance  of 
the  stranger  had  thrown  them.  The  woman  laughed  bitterly  as  she 
listened  to  Letty's  speech,  and  then  said,  rapidly — 

"  Away  !  Before  you  are  far  you  will  be  pursued.  Let  no  foolish  fan- 
cies of  fatigue  stop  your  flight  if  you  wish  to  escape.  Rest  not,  pause 
not,  until  you  are  miles  from  here,  and  then  sit  not  down  until  there  are 
those  near  you  who  can  protect  you,  if  he  should  overtake  you." 

"  Which  way  shall  we  take  ?"  asked  Florence,  eagerly. 

"  You  would  return  to  Grasmere  ?"  said  the  woman. 

"  I  would,"  replied  Florence. 

"  Then  follow  this  path  until  you  reach  the  road.  Keep  along  the 
road  to  the  right  until  you  arrive  at  a  small  wood ;  you  will  find  a 
beaten  track  in  it — follow  the  track  wherever  it  leads,  until  you 
meet  with  those  who  can  and  will  direct  you,  and  let  not  the  advice 
of  the  gipsey  be  lost  upon  you." 

"  I  will  not  fail,  and  thank  you  heartily  for  your  kindness  to  me,"  said 
Florence. 

"You  may  well  thank  me/3  responded  the  woman.  "  I  feel  that  I 
deserve  it,  for  it  is  hard  to  be  kind  to  those  who  have  caused  one  the 
misery  which  you  have  me." 

"  I  cause  you  misery  !"  reiterated  Florence,  with  astonishment. 
"  How  ?  In  what  manner  ?  Heaven  knows  if  I  have,  it  was  un- 
consciously/' 

"  It  is  true,"  she  returned,  "  it  is  unconscious  on  your  part;  but  the 
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misery  is  not  the  less  acute.  And  if  I  knew  not  that  you  hated  him,  as  I 
am  sure  you  do,"  she  added,  with  vehemence,  "you  would  find  me  a 
far  bitterer  foe  than  he  is  ;  but  let  it  pass,"  she  continued  mournfully, 
almost  soliloquizing.  "  It  is  a  face  that  might  have  enslaved  a  harder 
heart  than  his.  I  might  have  forgiven  him,  after  looking  upon  such 
beauty  ;  but  my  child,  my  helpless  innocent,  the  little  smiling,  sinless 
thing,  rises  up  in  judgment  against  him,  and  drowns  every  emotion  of 
pity  or  forgiveness — the  iron  barb  ef  revenge  alone  remains,  and  in  his 
heart  shall  it  be  buried." 

She  paused  a  minute  in  deep  thought,  but  her  features  in  their  con- 
vulsive workings  showed  how  bitter  the  remembrances  were  which 
thronged  through  her  brain  ;  but  they  passed  away,  and  addressing  Flo- 
rence, she  said,  in  tones  which  were  deep  from  their  earnestness — 

"  Farewell ;  and  if  you  have  a  prayer  to  bestow  upon  a  wretch  who  is 
destitute  of  every  happiness,  who  cannot  lock  forward  to  one  minute  of 
joy — who,  even  in  the  grave,  scarcely  expects  to  meet  the  rest  and  peace 
which  others  enjoy  when.they  quit  the  earth  for  ever — think  of  me, 
couple  my  name  with  the  prayer,  and  you  shall  have  my  blessing." 
"  I  will,  I  will,  indeed  I  will !"  exclaimed  Florence,  fervently. 
"  Enough  !  we  may  meet  again  :  if  we  should,  you  shall  know  all  that 
now  seems  a  mystery  to  you.  Away  !  time  is  always  precious  to  the 
fugitive.  Follow  my  counsel — pause  not;  remember  every  step  increases 
the  distance  between  you  and  your,  enemy ;  and  let  not  weariness,  or 
heat,  or  any  trifling  cause,  induce  you  to  lessen  your  speed,  or  arrest 
your  progress.  Farewell  !  God  bless  you,  and  bestow  upon  you  the 
happiness  which  I  may  never  know."  Waving  her  hand  she  quitted 
them,  and  made  towards  the  cottage  with  singular  speed.  They 
watched  her  a  moment,  and  then  following  her  advice,  they  pursued 
their  own  path  as  rapidly  as  possible,  wondering  who  this  strange 
woman,  whom  the  reader  has  easily  recognised  to  be  Joan  Churleigh, 
could  be. 

They  obeyed  Joan's  injunction  to  the  letter  respecting  the  path,  and 
found  she  had  correctly  directed  them ;  they  gained  the  road,  and 
hurried  along  it  until  the  perspiration  stood  like  pearls  upon  their  fore- 
heads. They  stopped  for  ten  minutes  at  a  cottage  after  they  had  been 
walking  about  three  hours,  and  obtained  a  draught  of  milk,  for  which 
Florence  offered  to  pay,  but  the  woman  cried  — 

"  Lard  a  massey  !  bless  the  child,  I  ne"ver  takes  nothen  for  what  costs 
nothen." 

And  so,  with  thanks,  they  went  their  way.     They  walked  on  without 
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meeting  with  any  one,  beguiling  the  time  with  saying  kind  and  affec- 
tionate things  to  each  other  to  support  them  under  their  fatigue,  until 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  they  began  to  feel  both  hungry  and 
fatigued  ;  and  perceiving  another  cottage  they  made  their  way  to  it,  and 
Florence  purchased,  from  one  less  scrupulous  in  taking  money,  some 
refreshments,  which  were  placed  in  a  little  basket,  for  which  also  she 
paid,  and  without  stopping  to  partake  of  any,  fearing  to  be  over- 
taken, they  carried  them  with  them,  and  went  on,  determining 
to  stay  at  some  cool  shady  place  and  rest  themselves  there,  and 
obtain  rest  and  refreshment  at  the  same  time.  It  was  extraordinary  to 
see  with  what  perseverance  they  proceeded,  nearly  overcome  with  heat, 
footsore  and  weary,  not  a  cloud  or  a  tree  to  shade  them  from  the  bright 
hot  sun,  nor  a  breath  of  wind  to  cool  their  almost  burning  faces ;  yet  they 
did  not  slacken  their  pace — the  dread  of  being  captured  was  stronger 
than  the  disheartening  effects  of  fatigue.  They  looked  many  times 
behind  them,  and  it  was  somewhat  encouraging  to  them  to  see  that  no 
one  was  upon  their  track.  Anxiously  did  they  watch  for  the  appearance 
of  the  wood,  and  every  wind  in  the  road  seemed  to  be  the  wind  that  hid 
the  expected  place  from  their  sight,  but  they  turned  it  to  find  themselves 
mistaken.  They  had  now  been  walking  nearly  eight  hours  ;  they  had 
passed  twenty  miles  with  only  one  short  rest,  and  were  ready  to  drop 
with  their  exertions  :  much  farther  it  seemed  impossible  to  go,  when  the 
little  wood  gladdened  their  eyes  with  its  cool  green  umbrageousness. 
As  the  wearied  and  parched  traveller  in  the  desert,  almost  at  the  last 
extremity,  sees  afar  off  the  spring  of  cool  sparkling  water  which  is  to 
endow  him  with  new  life,  makes  fresh  exertions  and  feels  a  renewed 
vigour  pervading  his  limbs  to  enable  him  to  reach  it,  so  did  our  two  feeble 
travellers,  with  sparkling  eyes  and  smiles  on  their  jaded  countenances, 
press  forward  to  their  long-looked-for  resting-place.  They  soon  reached 
it,  and  without  waiting  to  penetrate  far  into  its  intricacies,  they  seated 
themselves  by  the  side  of  a  little  pebbly  brook,  that,  like  a  piece  of  silver 
tape,  found  itself  a  tuneful,  sinuous  path  through  the  wood.  They 
divested  themselves  of  their  cloaks  and  hats,  and  brought  forth  the 
eatables,  and  with  appetites,  which  Florence,  at  least,  seldom  felt,  pro- 
ceeded to  clear  the  basket  of  its  contents.  When  they  had  finished  their 
meal,  and  were  cool — the  shadowy  trees  which  waved  over  them,  lending 
a  wondrous  assistance — they  bathed  their  faces  and  hands,  and  endea- 
voured to  fit  themselves  for  the  continuance  of  their  journey. 

"We  will  rest  ourselves  here,  Letty,  for  a  little  while  longer,"  said 
Florence,  to  her  young  companion,    "  and  then  we  will   walk  on  again 
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until  we  can  meet  with  some  conveyance  which  will  carry  us  to  Gras- 
mere." 

"  I'll  do  anything  which  you  tell  me,"  replied  Letty.  "  I  used  to  be 
obliged  to  do  so  for  father,  but  I  will  gladly  do  it  for  you,  for  you  speak 
so  kindly  and  gently  to  me ;  and  you  will  take  me  to  your  home, 
won't  you  ?  And  if  father  wants  me  back  again  you  will  not  let  him  have 
me,  will  you  ?" 

"Why  do  you  dislike  your  father  so  much,  Letty?"  enquired 
Florence,  after  replying  affirmatively  to  her  question. 

"  Because  he  is  always  so  cross,  and  speaks  so  roughly  to  me,  and 
makes  me  go  into  the  village  and  tell  stories,  and  say  he  is  so  poor, 
when  I  know  he  is  not,  because  I  often  see  him  with  a  great  many 
golden  guineas,  and  silks,  and  laces,  and  barrels  of  brandy  ;  and  then  I 
have  to  carry  parcels  to  ladies,  and  I  get]beaten  if  I  do  not  say  exactly 
what  he  tells  me — and  they  are  all  stories  he  bids  me  say." 

"  Your  father,  then,  is  a  smuggler  ?"  said  Florence. 

"  I  don't  know  what  that  means,"  replied  Letty  ;  "  but  since  mother's 
death  he  has  never  been  kind  to  me — always  calling  me  dreadful  names, 
and  telling  me  all  mother  told  me  about  God  and  Heaven,  and  right  and 
wrong,  was  all  foolery  ;  and  if  I  cried  to  hear  him  speak  so  of  my  dear, 
dear  mother,  who  was  so  kind  to  me,  he  would  strike  me  with  his  fist, 
and  utter  such  horrible  oaths.  It  is  only  a  little  while  since  that  a  hor- 
rid man,  like  him  who  brought  you  to  our  cottage,  asked  my  father  to 
let  him  have  me  to  live  with  him  ;  and  father  said  if  he  would  give  him 
a  lot  of  guineas  he  should — and  he  agreed  to  it.  And  then  he  caught 
hold  of  me,  and  pulled  me  on  his  knee,  and  kissed  me,  and  asked  me 
how  I  should  like  to  have  him  for  a  sweetheart.  I  struggled  and 
screamed  until  he  let  me  go,  and  as  I  ran  away  crying,  I  heard  him  say 
he  knew  the  way  to  tame  a  wilder  colt  than  I — and  then  both  father  and 
he  laughed.  I  got  my  hat  and  cloak  and  went  over  to  the  village  ;  I  ran 
all  the  way  there,  and  I  went  to  a  cottage  where  somebody  I  know  lives  ; 
and  though  father  came  to  fetch  me,  he  could  not  make  me  go  back  until 
he  had  promised  me  that  I  should  never  see  that  man  again  ;  and  I 
never  would  have  gone  back  if — " 

"  You  will  go  back  now,  then,  I  think,"  exclaimed  a  rough  voice,  with 
a  rude  laugh. 

They  both  looked  up  in  a  fright,  and  there  stood  Ne"he"mie,  coolly  sur- 
veying them.  A  scream  burst  from  each  ;  they  were  on  their  feet  in  an 
instant,  and  would  have  fled,  but  he  seized  Letty  by  the  hand,  and  pick- 
ing up  the  pistol,  which  Florence  had  placed  upon  the  grass  by  her  side, 
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he  pointed  it  at  her,  and,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  bade  her  come  back  or 
he  -would  shoot  her  dead  upon  the  spot.  She  obeyed  him,  and  sinking 
against  a  tree,  covered  her  face  with  her  hands  and  gave  herself  up  to  de- 
spair. Letty  sunk  upon  her  knees,  and  implored  her  father  to  set  them  free. 
He  would  not  listen  to  her,  but  in  a  stern  voice  told  Florence  she  must 
accompany  him  back  to  the  cottage.  It  was  in  vain  that  Letty  entreated, 
prayed,  exhorted  of  him  not  to  detain  them.  It  was  without  effect  that 
she  franticly  wept,  burying  her  face  upon  his  hand,  anJ  saturating  it  with 
her  tears.  He  made  her  no  reply,  but  pointing  with  the  pistol  in  the  di- 
rection which  they  had  come,  he  commanded  Florence  to  attire  herself 
in  her  cloak  and  hat,  and  accompany  him.  When  Letty  found  he  was 
immovable  she  sprung  to  her  feet,  and  looking  him  with  flashing  eyes  in 
the  face,  said,  as  she  broke  from  his  grasp, 

"  I'll  not  go  home — I'll  never  go  home  any  more." 
"  Won't  you  ?"  said  Nehemie,   quietly.     "  I    think  you  will ;   and  I 
would  advise  you,  my  lady,  to  go  quietly,  too,  or  your  bones  will  be  sore 
before  you  reach  it — mind  that/' 

"I  don't  care  for  that,"  cried  the  girl,  passionately.  "  I  don't  care. 
If  you  do  take  me  home  you  shall  have  to  carry  me  home  dead.  I  will 
never  go  alive — never." 

"Then  stop  away,"  replied  Nehemie;  "you  are  worth  nothing — this 
damsel  is.  You  may  go  and  starve,  for  what  I  care ;  but  if  you  stop  be- 
hind, I'll  make  sure  Miss,  here,  don't." 

As  he  finished,  he  seized  Florence  roughly,  and  bade  her  instantly  don 
the  hat  and  cloak,  and  return  with  him.  To  refuse  was  useless ;  she  was 
in  his  power,  and  nothing  was  left  her  but  to  obey  him.  When  Letty 
found  Florence  was  compelled  to  accompany  her  father,  and  that  if  she 
stayed  behind  it  must  be  alone,  she  burst  into  a  new  flood  of  tears,  and 
placing  her  arm  affectionately  round  the  neck  of  her  gentle  companion, 
she  told  her  she  would  go  with  her,  even  if  she  broke  her  heart  in  doing 
it.  Nehemie  laughed  scornfully  at  her  words ;  but  Florence,  who  felt 
it  some  consolation  to  have  a  companion  in  her  painful  situation,  gladly 
took  her  at  her  word,  and  thanked  her  earnestly  for  the  sacrifice  which, 
for  her  sake,  she  was  making.  Nehemie  interrupted  any  further  colloquy 
between  them  by  urging  them  to  depart,  and  with  sad  hearts  they  obeyed 
him.  They  retraced  their  steps  along  the  path  which  they  had  pursued  in 
coming,  but  with  feelings  far  different.  In  the  morning  their  hearts 
were  buoyed  up  with  hope,  and  in  the  desire  for  escape  they  felt  not  the 
fatigue  of  walking  a  distance  neither  of  them  had  ever  before  attempted ; 
but  now,  their  hopes  destroyed,  cast  down  with  despair  and  oppressing 
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foreboding-s  of  the  future,  the  weariness,  which  their  spirits  and  per- 
severance had  enabled  them  to  keep  off,  pressed  upon  them  with  a 
heavy  hand.  Their  limbs  ached  ;  their  feet  were  swollen  and  blistered  ; 
and  they  dragged  along,  dejected  and  worn  out  with  fatigue.  Their 
imaginations,  bright  and  expectant  in  their  flight,  had  lightened  and 
shortened  the  way  ;  but  now,  every  yard  was  converted  by  them  into  a 
dozen,  and  every  mile  into  six. 

Ne'he'mie,  depositing  the  pistol  in  his  coat  pocket,  took  a  hand  of  each 
and  dragged  them  along,  unheeding  their  appeals  for  a  slower  progress, 
replying  only  to  their  requests  by  saying  it  served  them  right  for  coming, 
and  chuckling  at  the  same  time  at  a  lucky  accident  which,  in  the  morn- 
ing before  he  returned  to  his  cottage,  gave  him  information  of  their 
flight  and  the  path  they  had  taken — which  lucky  accident  consisted  of  a 
sight  of  the  fugitives  being  obtained  by  a  labourer,  who,  an  hour  or  two 
afterwards,  encountering  Ne'he'mie,  mentioned  it  to  him  :  his  first  object 
was  to  return  to  his  cottage,  and  doing  so,  found  it  empty.  Jasper, 
Florence,  Letty,  all  gone,  and  no  clue  left  to  ascertain  how,  or  the 
cause  for  their  disappearance.  In  an  instant  he  conjectured  Florence 
had  escaped,  and  his  daughter — how,  he  knew  not — had  aided  her,  and 
Jasper  had  gone  in  pursuit.  Taking  the  intelligence  of  the  labourer  as 
certain,  he  at  once  followed  the  route  he  had  pointed  out,  and  the 
result  was  to  find  his  information  correct,  and  the  object  of  his  journey 
successful.  It  was  his  intention  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  back  to  the 
cottage,  and  there  keep  Florence  a  close  prisoner  until  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  conveying  to  Jasper  the  intelligence  that  she  was  in  his  power. 
He  took  no  notice  of  the  pale  haggard  faces  of  his  two  prisoners,  or  that 
they  hung  heavily  on  his  hands :  for  nearly  two  hours  he  pulled  them  along 
without  pausing,  until  at  length  Letty  fell  upon  her  knees  and  sobbed 
out  her  inability  to  proceed  farther.  Ne'he'mie  swore  a  tremendous 
oath  at  her,  and  lifted  her  up  in  his  arms.  He  carried  her  for  some 
distance,  until  at  last,  Florence,  exhausted  and  tired  to  death,  refused  to 
proceed  until  she  had  rested.  Ne'hemie,  who  began  also  to  feel  weary 
of  his  burden,  consented,  and  they  seated  themselves  by  the  way-side, 
upon  a  little  green  knoll,  beneath  a  tall  hedge-row,  but  the  noise  of  an 
approaching  vehicle  made  Ne'he'mie  resolve  upon  changing  his  position ; 
and  commanding  the  two  to  follow  him,  he  passed  through  a  small 
opening  in  the  hedge,  and  entered  a  field.  Once  more  beneath  the  hedge, 
only  on  the  opposite  side,  they  took  their  seats,  and  ere  they  had  been 
a  couple  of  minutes  there,  a  party  of  gipseys  made  their  appearance 
through  the  same  opening,  with  the  evident  intention  of  pitching  their 
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camp  on  or  about  the  very  spot  on  which  our  travellers  reposed  them- 
selves. No  sooner  did  the  eyes  of  Florence  perceive  the  garb  and  cha- 
racter of  the  new  comers,  than  grasping  the  hand  of  Letty,  she  whispered 
in  her  ear,  rapidly — • 

"  Now,  Letty,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  word  of  these  people,  we 
are  saved." 

"  What  do  you  whisper  ?"  muttered  Nehemie,  savagely. 

Florence  remained  silent,  and  he  continued — 

"  If  you  tell  a  word  about  yourselves,  or  ask  for  help,  I'll  murder  you 
both." 

He  received  a  slap  upon  his  shoulder,  and  a  rough  voice  exclaimed — 

''  Good  afternoon  to  you,  friend;  you  are  sitting  here  out  of  the  heat 
and  dust  I  suppose — eh  ?" 

"  Comment  vous  portez-vous  ?  Monsieur  Bohemien,"  exclaimed  Ne*hemie, 
quickly,  with  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  and  a  smiling  face. 

"  I  don't  understand  the  lingo,"  replied  the  man ;  "  don't  you  speak 
English  ?" 

"  Oh  !  oui,  Monsieur,  a  leetle,"  answered  Nehemie. 

"  That's  right,"  responded  the  man,  who  was  now  surrounded  by  three 
or  four  men,  and  as  many  women,  all  regarding  Nehemie  and  his  com- 
panions with  eyes  of  curiosity.  "  Them  gals  with  you  seems  very  tired  ; 
you've  come  a  long  way,  haven't  you  ?'* 

"  Oui,  Monsieur,  ve  have  come  a  verra  long  vay,"  returned  Nehemie, 
with  a  glance  at  Florence  and  Letty. 

"  Well,  I  dessay  you're  very  peckish,  and,  if  you  like,  you  shall  have 
some  of  our  grub;  we  shall  cook  it  directly." 

" Non:  jevous  suis  tres -oblige;  je  ne  peux  m'arreter  ti  present,"  ex- 
claimed  Nehemie,  hastily. 
The  man  stared  at  him  a  moment  with  surprise,  and  then  said — 

"  Vy  don't  you  talk  sense,  like  a  man.  Who's  to  know  wot  you 
mean  by  that  gibberidge  ?" 

1 '  He  says  he  would  rather  not/'  exclaimed  Florence,  with  rapidity; 
"  but  we  will,  if  you  please." 

"  And  so  you  shall,  my  lass,"  said  the  man,  "  and  welcome  too." 
Nehemie  scowled  dreadfully  at  her;  but  she  did  not  heed  his  looks. 
She  was  desperate  ;  she  believed  there  was  a  chance  of  getting  out  of  his 
clutches,  and  at  every  hazard  she  resolved  to  try  it.  Nehemie  made  se- 
veral remonstrances,  but  was  overruled  by  the  tribe  ;  and  having  assumed 
the  character  of  a  Frenchman  who  knew  but  little  English,  he  could  not 
well  prevent  the  unpromising  turn  which  the  affair  was  taking.  He  per- 
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sisted  in  saying  he  wanted  to  go,  but  they  would  not  listen  to  him. 

"  The  gals  says  they  want  to  stop,"  said  the  man  who  had  spoken 
before  :  "  and  says,  too,  there's  no  occasion  to  hurry.  They  look  fagged, 
and  are,  I  dessay  ;  therefore,  Mounseer,  you  may  as  well  make  yourself 
comfortable,  and  see  how  pleasantly  we  gipseys  Jive." 

"You  are  very  ple-sant,"  said  Nehemie,  with  a  grim  smile,  and  ob- 
served, almost  with  feelings  of  distraction,  a  woman  of  the  tribe  approach 
Florence  and  Letty,  speak  a  few  words  to  them  and  lead  them  away  to  a 
spot  where  a  few  of  the  gipseys  were  busy  pitching  a  tent.  If  he  dared, 
he  would  have  prevented  them  moving ;  but  no  excuse  offered,  and  they 
left  him  a  prey  to  gnawing  anxiety.  There  was  no  method  of  extricating 
himself  from  the  dilemma  into  which  he  had  unexpectedly  fallen,  but 
by  remaining  quiet,  and  trusting  to  a  feeble  hope  that  his  threat  of 
murder  to  Florence,  if  she  betrayed  him,  would  keep  her  tongue  still 
and  enable  him  still  to  retain  her  in  his  possession  until  Jasper  claimed, 
her  from  him.  When,  out  of  necessity,  he  arrived  at  this  determination 
he  affected  the  possession  of  much  enjoyment,  which  he  was  far  from 
feeling,  and  from  time  to  time  eyed  with  a  jealous  eye  and  a  beating 
heart  an  animated  conversation  which,  accompanied  by  earnest  gestures, 
was  taking  place  between  Florence  and  the  gipsey  woman. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

"  Moments  there  are,  and  this  was  one, 
Snatch'd  like  a  minute's  gleam  of  sun, 
Amid  the  black  Simoom's  eclipse ; 

Or,  like  those  verdant  spots  that  bloom 
Around  the  crater's  burning  lips, 

Sweetening  the  very  edge  of  doom ! 
The  past,  the  future— all  that  Fate 
Can  bring  of  dark  or  desperate 
Around  such  hours,  but  makes  them  cast 
Intenser  radiance  while  they  last." 

T.  MOORE. 

"  Fathers  have  flinty  hearts." 

MOUNTAINEERS. 

"  Injurious  time  now,  with  a  robber's  haste, 
Crams  his  rich  thievery  up,  he  knows  not  how  : 
As  many  farewells  as  be  stars  in  heaven, 
With  distinct  breath,  and  consigned  kisses  to  them, 
He  fumbles  up  into  a  loose  adieu  ; 
And  scants  us  with  a  single  famish 'd  kiss  ; 
Distasted  with  the  salt  of  broken  tears." 

SHAKSPERE. 

THE  hero  of  this  novel,  if  it  has  a  hero,  which  it  is  possible  may  be 
doubted,  seeing  that  the  incidents  are  as  yet  more  than  equally  shared 
by  other  characters — however,  he  that  should  be  the  hero  of  this  work, 
John  Paul,  has  been  for  a  long  while  left  swinging  in  his  hammock  in 
deep  slumber.  Let  us  now  wake  him  out  of  it.  Suppose  a  few  days  to 
have  transpired,  and  the  smart  Wildfire  ploughing  her  way  with  a  very 
fair  wind  rapidly  towards  old  England ;  let  us  suppose  him,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Mr.  Prior,  upon  the  quarter-deck,  leaning  over  the 
side,  looking  with  a  vacant  eye  upon  the  sea,  which  is  belted  with  a  zone 
of  lustrous  silver  from  the  light  of  a  full  moon.  His  brain  is  thronging 
with  thoughts,  and  he  is  all  unconscious  that  he  is  on  board  his  Majesty's 
frigate,  the  Wildfire,  homeward  bound.  The  dash  of  the  spray,  as  it 
leaps  on  each  side  of  the  cut -water,  the  whistle  of  the  wind  through  the 
blocks  and  cordage,  the  strain  of  the  sails  as  the  breeze  bellies  them  out, 
are  all  unheard ;  the  regular  tread  of  the  watch  pacing  to  and  fro,  and 
the  motion  of  the  vessel,  as  it  bounds  from  billow  to  billow,  are  unnoticed, 
and  fall  upon  an  ear  which  has  no  space  to  receive  their  sound;  at 
length  he  is  aroused  from  his  deep  abstraction,  there  is  a  hand  placed 
upon  his  shoulder,  and  a  voice  murmurs  in  his  ear — 
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"  Paul !  Paul !  will  you  not  look  upon  me  ?" 
As  swift  as  an  arrow  he  turned  round  to  the  speaker. 
"  Alice  !"  he  exclaimed  quickly,  and  in  tones  of  astonishment. 
"  Even  her,  Paul,"  she  replied,  raising  her  finger  to  repress  the  loud- 
ness  of  his  speech.     "  To  find  you  here,"  she  continued,  speaking  in  a 
low  voice,  but  fervently,  "  has  given  me  much  happiness  ;  it  has  made 
me  feel  that  all  my  perils  are  at  an  end  ;  for  where  you  are  I  know  that  I 
am  safe.     Oh  !  Paul,  since  last  we  parted  I  have  undergone  such  trials 
that,  but  for  the  remembrance  of  you,  I  should  have  died  ere  I  had  gone 
through  half  I  have  endured." 

"  It  gives  me  pain  to  think  you  should  have  suffered  one  unhappy 
hour,"  replied  Paul,  taking  her  proffered  hand  and  pressing  it;  "the 
more  especially  when  I  know  that,  in  a  certain  degree,  I  am  the  occasion 
of  it." 

"Say  not  so,  say  not  so,"  hurriedly  exclaimed  Alice.  "  How  are  you 
to  blame  for  my  father's  tyranny  and  harshness  ?  "Why  condemn  your- 
self for  his  iron  heart  and  cold  selfishness  ?  No,  Paul,  it  is  I  who  have 
forgiveness  to  ask  of  you  for  the  indignities  you  have  received  at  his 
hands,  after  having  saved  his  life  and  mine — for  the  taunts  and  insults 
which  you  have  borne  quietly  for  my  sake.  I  know,  I  feel  that  I  am  the 
unhappy  occasion  of  your  sacrificing  the  noblest  feelings  of  your  nature, 
and  suffering  your  name  to  be  impugned,  to  be  covered  with  the 
reproaches — " 

"  Say  no  more,  Alice — let  it  pass,"  interrupted  Paul ;  . "  a  time  may 
come — and  I  will  perish  but  it  shall  come — when  I  may  claim  you  in  a 
manner  which  shall  make  him  proud  to  acknowledge  me  as  his  son. 
It  is  here,  Alice,"  he  cried,  striking  his  breast,  "  and  I  wait  but  for  the 
time  to  bring  it  forth.  I  will  win  you,  Alice,  as  you  deserve  to  be  won, 
or  my  head  shall  lie  so  low  it  shall  never  rise  again." 

"  Talk  not  of  death,  Paul,"  exclaimed  Alice.  "  I  have  been  on  its 
threshold  since  we  met.  I  thought  of  you  at  the  time  when  the  world 
was  fading  from  my  senses,  and  that  thought  brought  me  again  among 
the  living.  To  be  where  you  were  not  bore  an  agony  greater  than  any 
death  could  possess ;  and  to  be  here,  if  you  were  in  another  world, 
Paul,  would  be  to  spend  a  life  of  incessant  prayer  for  the  hour  that  con- 
signed me  to  the  tomb.  Talk  not  of  death,  Paul :  it  is  terrible  to  sepa- 
rate and  live,  to  be  far  apart  and  exist ;  but  to  be  divided  by  a  power 
which  renders  re-union,  save  in  heaven,  impossible,  is  to  me  a  reflec- 
tion that  carries  madness  with  it.  It  overpowers  me.  Do  not  talk  of 
dying." 
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"  Death  has  but  one  terror  for  me,  Alice,"  said  Paul,  with  a  mournful 
smile.  "  It  is  that  it  may  come  before  you  are  mine — it  may  rob  me  of 
all  chance  of  wearing  you,  the  spirit  of  my  dreams,  the  tutelary  angel 
that  first  roused  my  soul  to  action,  that  made  me  pant  for  glory.  Oh, 
Alice,  when  in  that  dream  of  my  boyhood  which  determined  my  future 
career  I  saw  your  face,  I  felt  my  heart  glow  as  it  received  the  impres- 
sion which  was  never  to  be  effaced.  I  felt  the  desire  to  accomplish 
great  deeds  run  through  my  frame,  and  make  my  blood  course  through 
my  veins  like  liquid  fire  ;  and  when  rescuing  you  from  the  waters  of 
Loch  Lomond,  my  eyes  fell  upon  your  features,  discovering  to  me  the 
lineaments  of  the  angel  of  my  dreams,  that  same  glow  warmed 
my  heart,  my  blood  tingled  and  thrilled  with  emotion,  and  I  said  unto 
myself,  'here  is  the  being  upon  whom  my  fate  rests  !' 

"  I  am  humble,  Alice — I  am  poor  ;  but  there  is  not  a  man  from  the  hand 
of  God  who  has  a  spirit  freer  than  mine,  who  has  a  soul  and  honour  more 
unsullied  than  mine.  There  lives  not  him  who  can,  with  truth,  point  out 
one  stain,  one  spot  upon  my  name  ;  and  all  the  attributes  which  make 
one  man  little  less  than  a  God,  and  the  want  of  them  in  his  fellow  a 
worthless  slave,  I  feel  dwell  within  me,  waiting  but  the  opportunity  to 
spread  forth  and  make  me  what  my  ambition  bids  rne  hope  to  be — one 
who  may  look  down  from  a  towering  height  upon  thy  parent,  proud 
noble  though  he  be,  and  claim  thy  hand,  a  prize  he  will  gladly  yield 
with  smiles  and  honied  words,  where  now  he  spurns  and  rejects  my 
suit,  at  least  what  he  fears  will  be  my  suit ;  but  let  him  not  be  afraid ; 
I  would  not  seek  you,  so  peerless  as  you  are,  without  I  had  some  equiva- 
lent to  offer  for  the  priceless  gift  of  thy  heart  and  hand.  At  least,  Alice, 
you  shall  be  offered  an  honourable  name,  one  which  shall  in  men's  mouths 
be  great  aud  praiseworthy ;  or  you  shall,  for  me,  retain  your  own.  I 
would  not  insult  you  by  hinting  at  my  adoration  for  you,  if  I  did  not  feel 
sure  that  the  day  would  come,  when,  with  the  honours  of  a  king,  the 
flattery  of  nobles — which,  tjiough  I  despise,  my  ambition  will  receive  as 
its  due — and  the  homage  of  a  people,  I  could  ask  you  to  be  mine  without 
subjecting  you  to  the  sneering  remark  of  the  ignorant  fools  of  fortune, 
or  to  the  tyranny  of  a  father  who  makes  his  own  aggrandizement  supe_ 
rior  to  that  of  his  child.'' 

"  There  is  much  wild  romance  in  your  expectations/5  said  Alice, 
thoughtfully ;  "  but  the  romance  of  our  connection  has  been  more 
singular,  more  wild  and  fanciful,  than  your  expectations.  To  me,  Paul, 
you  can  never  be  different,  even  if  invested  with  the  honours  you  dream 
of.  Your  worth  will  never  be  raised  in  mv  estimation,  because  the 
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world  suddenly  discovers  you  to  be  what  I  have  long  known  you  to  be. 
I  love,  you  Paul ;  I  have  cause  to  do  so.  You  have  deserved  it  of  me, 
and,  but  that  in  a  weak  moment  I  swore  an  oath  to  my  father  never  to 
marry  without  his  consent,  I  would  offer  you  my  hand  now." 

"  I  would  not  wrong  your  generosity  so  much  as  to  accept  it,"  ex- 
claimed Paul,  earnestly ;  "  although  there  is  not  on  earth  one  wish,  one 
hope,  I  so  fervently  desire  accomplished.  I  will,  in  name,  be  worthy  of 
you,  Alice,  or  I  will  never  ask  your  hand.  You  shall  not  be  told  you 
have  thrown  yourself  away  upon  a  beggar ;  you  shall  never  know  a  father's 
house  whose  door  is  closed  to  you  ;  I  would  not  doom  you  to  one  such 
uneasy  thought,  to  realioe  all  the  happiness  which  the  possession  of  you 
would  give  me." 

"  The  closed  doors  of  a  father  who  cast  me  off  because  I  preferred 
your  happiness  and  my  own  to  the  furtherance  of  his  avarice,  would  never 
create  one  pang  in  my  bosom,  Paul,"  returned  Alice,  calmly ;  "  and  the 
sneers  of  those  whose  good  or  ill  word  would  not  touch  me,  would  not 
lessen  the  happiness  of  a  home,  however  humble,  where  you  were.  You 
have  my  heart,  you  shall  have  my  hand,  or  never  shall  it  be  given  in 
wedlock." 

"  You  but  strengthen  the  proud  thoughts  within  me,  Alice,"  said  Paul, 
with  energy  ;  "  I  should  take  shame  to  myself  if  I  took  advantage  of  the 
nobleness  of  your  nature,  and  made  you  mine  without  laying- some  laurels 
at  your  feet.     No,  Alice,  I  have  said  I  will  WIN  you,  and   I  WILL ! 
Had  your  father  calmly  listened  to  me,  he  would  have  known  T  would 
never  have  attempted  to  enter  his  family  clandestinely.     I  am  too  proud 
to  stocp  to  such  an  act — had  he  studied  me  a  little  more,  he  mig-ht   have 
known  it.    Upon, the  day  when  we  first  discovered  we  loved  each  other — 
when,  in  the  midst  of  a  sweet  communion  of  bright  thoughts  and  hopes, 
we  pictured  a  time  when  we  should  be  side  by  side,  passing  through  life 
smilingly  and  happily  together,  ministering  to  each  other's  joys,  soften- 
ing each  other's  cares,  smoothing  the  clouded  brow,  chasing  away  the 
gloomy  thought,  and  dressing  the  face  with  the  unalloyed  peacefulness 
and  contentment  of  the  heart — he,  overhearing  our  colloquy,  burst  in 
upon  our  fairy  visions,  like  some  evil  spirit,  to  blast  all  our  hopes,  at 
the  moment  when,  though  habited  in  the  garb  of  a  common  seaman, 
I  stood  before  him  with  unspotted  honour,  the  preserver  of  his  life — he 
heaped  upon  me  execrations,  stinging  reproaches,  called  me  dog  and 
slave — when,  shaking  his  fist  in  my  face,   he  would  have  struck  me  but 
that  his  passion  had  not  so  blinded  him  but  he  saw  danger  in  such  an  act 
written  in  my  glittering  eye — when,  Alice,  I  was  goaded  almost  to  mad- 
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ness  by  his  unmanly  reproaches  to  me,  his  sarcastic  and  villanous  insinua- 
tions against  your  spotless  fame,  I  could  have  sprung  upon  hi  m  and  torn 
him  limb  from  limb,  my  eyes  encountered  your  white  but  calm  coun- 
tenance ;  its  expression  of  firmness,  which  not  all  his  intemperate  lan- 
guage could  shake,  your  single  look  of  agony  for  the  torments  he  made 
me  endure  in  his  unjust  and  untrue  virulence,  cooled  me  down  to  ice  though 
the  moment  previous  my  breast  was  scorching,  and  had  I  been  a  rock  his 


words  could  not  have  fallen  upon  me  more  unheeded.  I  waited  for  a  pause 
in  the  ebullition  of  his  mad  rage  to  tell  him  the  determination  I  had  formed; 
to  swear  to  him  I  would  never  ask  your  hand,  or  seek  to  persuade  you  to 
bestow  it  upon  me,  until  I  had  made  myself  worthy,  in  pocket,  in  his  eyes, 
and  in  glorious  fame  in  yours.  I  let  him  rage  on ;  his  words  were  lost 
upon  me  :  I  looked  upon  you ;  you  were  then  as  1  saw  the  glorious  figure 
in  my  dream  ;  every  lineament  the  same — the  expression,  the  look,  all,  all, 
the  same.  In  that  moment  I  swore  to  myself  that  I  would  never  rest  until 
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I  had  worked  myself  into  a  glorious  position.  I  had  it  on  my  lips  to 
tell  him  so,  to  bid  him  know  that,  if  poor,  I  was  as  proud  as  he,  and  I 
loved  you  too  well  to  disgrace  you  by  an  alliance  with  one  who  could  not 
boast  a  line  of  noble  ancestry,  or  supply  the  want  with  some  fair  equiva- 
lent. But  let  us  speak  no  more  of  this  :  the  struggle  is  over  ;  the  heart- 
burnings and  rankling  feelings  raised  by  scornful  taunts  have  passed  away, 
and  left  but  the  clear  flame  of  ambition  burning  Within  my  breast.  I 
know  not  how  my  hopes  are  to  be  realized,  the  path  is  yet  hidden  from  me  ; 
but  I  feel  that  the  veil  will  be  lifted,  and  raised  too,  ere  long — when  it  is, 
Alice,  I  will  but  breathe  thy  name  to  my  soul,  and  it  must  be  a  strong 
hand  indeed  that  will  stay  me  in  my  onward  career. 

"  I  will  not  wrong  you  by  supposing  that,  though  years  may  separate  us 
while  I  am  striving  to  obtain  the  means  of  claiming  you,  you  will  forget  me, 
or  find  in  another  qualities  which  may  induce  you  to  withdraw  your  heart 
from  me  to  place  in  his  keeping.  I  know  you  to  be  too  noble,  too  single- 
minded.  I  know  that,  were  we  not  to  meet  again  until  the  frost  of  age 
was  upon  our  temples,  I  should  find  you  the  same  true,  unsullied  being 
you  are  now." 

"  Why  do  you  speak  thus  ?"  interrupted  Alice,  fixing  her  large,  clear, 
dark  eyes  upon  him  with  an  air  of  interest ;  "  the  tenour  of  your  speech  is 
such  as  to  lead  me  to  believe  you  deem  our  parting  will  be  immediate." 
"  It  will,"  replied  Paul,  dropping  his  eyes  sadly. 
"  Immediate  !      Why  ?      How  !  speak,  Paul,  what  mean  you  !"  she 
inquired,  hurriedly. 

He  raised  his  eyes  to  hers,  and  replied  in  a  low  tone — 
"  You  have  not  to  learn  t'.at  Captain  Pearson  is  an  old  friend  and 
schoolfellow  of  yqur  father's." 

"True;  he  has  told  me  so,"  she  returned  ;  "and  has  fully  supported 
the  character  by  his  kindness  to  me ;  but  how  is  that  to  affect  our  sepa- 
ration ?" 

"  He  has  obtained  from  me  a  history  of  our  acquaintance,"  answered 
Paul:  "a  casual  remark  from  John  Andrew  made  him  aware  that  we 
were  known  to  each  other.  He  sent  for  me,  and  questioned  me.  I 
saw  no  reason  for  disguise  ;  indeed,  feared  to  compromise  your  name  by 
silence,  for  the  disparity  of  our  situations  in  life  might  give  rise  to  sus- 
picions which  a  few  words  would  dispel,  and  related  as  much  as  I  deemed 
necessary.  But  again  John  Andrew  stepped  in  with  a  simple  remark ; 
which  was  enough,  however,  to  make  Captain  Pearson  understand  the 
enmity  your  father  bore  to  our  affection,  and  command  me  not  to  seek  to 
hold  communication  or  converse  with  you  while  you  were  on  board. 
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I  am  in  a  king's  ship,  and  opposition  to  the  command  of  him,  whose 
slightest  word  is  law,  would  be  utterly  useless,  and  perhaps  be  bringing 
you  into  the  disgrace  which  would  fall  upon  me  for  disobedience  of  or- 
ders. This  opportunity,  though  in  opposition  to  his  command,  is  there- 
fore not  likely  to  occur  again,  and  I  wish  to  take  advantage  of  it  by — " 

A  rapid  footstep  behind  them  interrupted  him,  and  a  quick  voice, 
which  he  instantly  recognized  as  the  Captain's,  exclaimed,  hastily  and 
sternly — 

"  How  now,  sir  !  what  do  you  here  ?" 

"  I  am  here  by  Mr.  Prior's  orders,"  replied  Paul,  instantly. 

"  What  does  he  want  with  you  ?"  he  asked. 

"  I  cannot  say,"  returned  Paul ;  "he  sent  for  me  aft,  and  I  wait  his 
commands." 

"  Where  is  he  ?"  inquired  the  Captain,  sharply. 

"  In  his  berth,  I  believe,  sir,"  replied  our  hero. 

"  Urn  !"  ejaculated  the  Captain ;  and  then  called  aloud  to  a  seaman 
stationed  close  to  the  wheel — "  Quartermaster !" 

"  Sir,"  was  the  instant  reply. 

"  Send  some  one  to  Mr.  Prior's  berth ;  if  he  is  there,  say  I  wish  to 
speak  with  him." 

The  second  lieutenant,  whose  watch  it  was,  approached  the  Captain, 
having  overheard  the  colloquy  between  him  and  Paul,  and  said,  respect- 
fully— 

"  If  you  require  any  confirmation  of  Paul's  statement,  I  can  give  it 
you.  I  was  by  when  Mr.  Prior  sent  for  him,  and  when  he  bid  him 
remain  until  he  came  upon  deck  again." 

"I  do  not  require  your  interference  just  now,"  returned  the  Captain, 
quickly;  "when  I  do,  I'll  send  for  you;  for  the  present,  perhaps  you 
will  favour  me  by  keeping  a  little  to  windward." 

The  lieutenant  bit  his  lip  with  a  mortified  air,  bowed,  and  crossed  to 
the  weather  side.  The  Captain  watched  him  until  he  was  out  of  hearing, 
and  then  said,  in  a  low  tone — 

"  Your  presence  here  is  accounted  for  ;  yet  I  can  scarcely  believe  this 
meeting  to  be  accidental.  You  knew  my  express  command  upon  this 
matter ;  you  have  violated  it ;  you  must  be  prepared  to  take  the  con- 
sequences." 

"You  are  premature,  Captain  Pearson,"  exclaimed  Alice,  with  much 
dignity  of  manner.  You  assume  a  disobedience  of  orders  without  know- 
ing that  it  really  is  so,  and  would,  without  waiting  for  proof,  act  upon 
your  assumption  as  if  it  had  been  proved.  You  are  mistaken ;  the  meet- 
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ing  was  accidental,  at  least  upon  the  part  of  Paul.  If  there  is 
blame  to  be  attached  to  any  one,  it  is  to  me  :  I  accosted  him  ;  I  held 
the  conversation,  and  I  have  yet  to  learn  that  you  have  the  power  to 
prevent  me  speaking  to  whom  I  choose." 

"  You  are  well  aware,  Miss,"  replied  the  Captain,  a  little  tartly,  "  that 
your  father  is  entirely  averse  to  your  holding  communication  with  this 
young  man.  When  I  met  with  him  in  Porto  Rico  I  promised  him,  if  I 
succeeded  in  recovering  you  from  the  hands  of  the  pirates,  I  would 
supply  his  place.  I  conceive  I  should  not  be  fulfilling  the  duty  I  have 
undertaken  to  perform,  if  I  did  not  to  the  best  of  my  ability  prevent 
all  communication  between  you  and  this  young  man  during  the  time  you 
are  beneath  my  care.  When  we  reach  England,  and  I  am  able  to  place 
you  in  your  father's  hands  as  safely  as  when  I  received  you,  then  I  con- 
sider my  duty  will  cease,  and,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  you  can  of 
course  act  as  you  please.  As  for  you,  Paul,"  he  added,  addressing  him 
sternly,  "  you  know  my—I  will  not  say  commands,  but  wishes ;  you 
acknowledged  the  justice  of  them,  and  promised  me  they  should  be 
obeyed.  At  the  very  first  opportunity  I  find  you  break  your  .word, 
violate  my  order " 

"  Stay,  listen  to  me  for  one  moment,  Captain  Pearson,"  exclaimed 
Alice,  interrupting  him. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss,"  answered  the  Captain,  "  another  time — 
at  present " 

"  I  will  be  heard,  Sir,"  she  cried  almost  vehemently.  The  Captain 
looked  at  her  a  little  astonished,  and  she,  unheeding  his  looks,  proceeded — 
"  I  cannot  suffer  your  base  surmises  to  be  used  as  facts.  Captain 
Pearson,  I  acknowledge  warmly  and  thankfully  the  services  you  have 
rendered  me  in  saving  me  from  a  terrible  fate.  I  acknowledge  with 
every  sentiment  of  gratitude  the  kindnesses  and  attentions  which,  since 
I  have  been  in  this  vessel,  have  been  paid  me,  and  which  have  suc- 
ceeded in  restoring  me  from  a  miserable  condition  to  comparative  health  ; 
all  this,  Sir,  merits  and  receives  my  most  sincere  gratefulness,  and  if 
there  is  any  way  consistent  with  my  knowledge  of  what  is  due  to  myself, 
by  which  I  can  show  you  my  strong  sense  of  it,  I  shall  feel  but  too 
proud  and  happy  to  do  it " 

"My  dear  Miss,  there  is  no  occasion  for  this,''  interrupted  the 
Captain,  impatiently  ;  "  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject ' 

"  You  mistake,  Sir,"  replied  Alice,  not  allowing  him  to  proceed. 
"  Hear  me  out  and  you  will  see  that  it  has  :  thus  far,  at  least,  it  has  to 
do  with  it ;  it  gives  you  a  certain  power  over  me,  which  I  neither  will 
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attempt  to  deny  or  shake  off;  but,  permit  me  to  say,  it  does  not  render 
me  so  subject  to  your  will  that  you  may  at  pleasure  prevent  me  from 
speaking  to  whom  I  please." 

"It  is  only  with  this  person ;  and  while  you  are  in  this  vessel," 
exclaimed  the  Captain,  quickly,  "that  I  would  forbid  communica- 
tion." 

"  And  he,  Captain  Pearson,  is  the  very  person  for  whom  I  feel  bound 
even  to  throw  aside  the  services  you  have  rendered  me,  and  be  exposed 
to  the  charge  from  you  of  ingratitude,"  she  exclaimed,  spiritedly.  "  I 
owe  my  life  to  him — my  father  owes  his  life  to  him  ;  he  has  borne  perse- 
cution, misrepresentation,  insults,  and  flagrant  injustice  for  my  sake,  and 
I  would  scorn  myself  for  ever,  Captain  Pearson,  if  the  prayers,  entreaties, 
or  even  positive  commands  of  any  one  made  me  avert  my  face,  or  treat 
him  with  silence  or  coolness.  I  feel  it  but  justice  to  myself  to  make 
you  understand  this,  and  in  justice  to  him  I  assure  you,  by  the  honour 
of  one  whose  word  was  never  broken,  whose  truth  was  never  impeached, 
that  I  sought  the  interview,  that  I  addressed  him,  that  he  acquainted  me 
with  your  commands,  and  thus  has  not  infringed  your  orders  or  rendered 
himself  amenable  to  punishment ;  and  you  have  yourself  had  disin- 
terested evidence  to  prove  that  his  presence  here — if  the  spot  is  inter- 
dicted to  all  in  his  station — was  the  result  of  his  obedience  to  an 
order,  which  to  have  disobeyed  would  have  ensured  him  severe  punish- 
ment." 

"Words  are  poor  offerings  for  the  deep  feelings  of  the  heart,"  said 
Paul  to  Alice ;  "  but  in  the  best  terms  that  my  soul  is  capable  of  finding 
expression,  I  thank  you  for  the  earnest  endeavour  you  have  made  to 
screen  me  from  the  resentment  of  Captain  Pearson,  and  removed  from 
me  all  the  blame  to  attach  it  to  yourself;  it  would  be  unworthy  of  me," 
he  added,  proudly,  "  were  I  quietly  to  permit  this,  and  creep  out  of  the 
liability  I  have  incurred,  through  your  kindness.  I  feel  that  I  should  do 
shame  to  your  most  friendly  interest  for  me,  were  I  to  act  thus  meanly  ; 
and  feeling  equally  as  grateful  as  though  your  kindness  had  gained  its 
desired  object,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  tell  Captain  Pearson  I  was  a  parti- 
cipator in  the  conversation,  freely  and  without  constraint ;  that  I  held 
communication  not  merely  by  replies,  but  by  questions  also  ;  and  I  am 
fully  prepared  to  undergo  whatever  punishment  he  may  deem  necessary 
to  inflict  upon  me ;  at  the  same  time,  I  wish  it  understood,  Sir,"  he 
continued,  addressing  the  Captain  particularly,  "  that  when  the  promise 
was  made  to  you,  it  was  with  the  idea  that  I  should  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  with  the  young  lady  while  on  board,  unless  I  sought  to 
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gain  an  interview  with  her,  and  conceiving  that,  as  it  was  against  your  com- 
mands, if  I  attempted  it  I  might  cause  her  uneasiness  and  discomfort,  I 
readily  promised  what  I  knew  would  be  a  hard  task  for  me  to  perform, 
but  what  I  fully  believed  would  ensure  the  lady  the  absence  of  care  or 
anxiety.  When  I  found  an  opportunity  within  my  power,  placed  there 
without  the  smallest  effort  of  mine,  a  meeting  which  was  as  accidental  as 
unexpected,  I  confess  -I  was  regardless  of  what  might  ensue  with 
respect  to  myself,  and  gladly  availed  myself  of  the  chance  of  exchanging 
a  few  words  with  one  whose  friendship  I  esteem  as  the  brightest  gem  in 
my  existence.  I  do  not  consider  that  I  have  broken  my  word,  for  how- 
ever greatly  desired  and  gladly  seized  the  interview  was,  it  was  unsought. 
You,  Sir,  may  have  a  different  view  of  it.  I  am  in  your  power  completely ; 
act  as  you  please,  I  must  submit ;  but  shall  not  flinch,  whatever  your 
determination  may  be." 

Mr.  Prior  at  this  moment  appeared,  and  advancing  to  the  Captain 
begged  to  know  his  commands. 

"You  sent  for  John  Paul  aft,  I  understand?"  said  the  Captain, 
sharply. 

"  I  did,"  was  the  reply,  given  in  as  quick  a  tone  as  the  question. 

"  May  I  inquire  the  duty  you  required  of  the  man  to  perform  ?"  asked 
the  Captain,  rather  sarcastically. 

"  I  had  a  private  communication  to  make  to  him,  Sir,"  replied 
Prior,  stiffly. 

"Private  communication!"  echoed  the  Captain,  with  unaffected 
astonishment,  and  looking  rapidlv  from  one  to  another ;  "  I  was  not 
aware,  Mr.  Prior,  that  you  were  such  friends  with  a  common  man." 

Paul's  face  glowed  like  a  furnace  ;  and  Mr.  Prior,  knitting  his  brow, 
said  haughtily — 

"  Paul,  Sir,  is  no  common  man,  though  on  the  forecastle.  You  have 
had  occasion  to  admire  his  skill,  and  have  yourself  made  the  rem  ark  tha 
he  was  born  to  be  an  officer." 

Paul  said  nothing,  but  he  fixed  his  clear  bright  eye  upon  the  Captain, 
and  thought  a  day  might  yet  come  when  he  would  compel  him  to 
acknowledge  him  no  common  man.  The  Captain  turned  his  head  im- 
patiently away  at  Prior's  speech,  and  paced  a  few  steps  ;  he,  however, 
returned  and  said  hastily — 

"  I  thought,  Mr.  Prior,  you  had  been  long  enough  in  a  king's  ship  to 
know  that  the  quarter-deck  is  no  place  for  loungers  and  idlers  from  the 
waist  or  forecastle ;  you  should  have  asked  the  man  to  your  cabin,  if 
you  had  a  private  communication  to  make  to  him." 
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"  So  I  should  have  done,  Sir/'  replied  Mr.  Prior,  "but  that  I  was 
finishing  some  papers,  and  was  not  ready  to  receive  him." 

"  Hem  !  Then  you  should  have  deferred  your  communication  until  the 
morning,"  said  the  Captain ;  "  a  man  who  has  been  on  deck,  save  at 
meal  times,  since  day-break,  would  rather  be  in  his  hammock  than 
kicking  his  heels  upon  the  quarter-deck,  waiting  for  your  private  com- 
munications. You  will,  perhaps,  remember  this,  Mr.  Prior — Hem!" 

As  he  concluded  he  waved  his  hand  for  the  Lieutenant  to  retire,  who, 
bending  slightly,  obeyed  him  ;  he  then  turned  to  Paul,  and  said,  some- 
what sternly — 

"  You  have  some  strong  advocates  in  your  behalf,  and  the  evidence  I 
have  received  induces  me  to  believe  that  your  disobedience  was  unpre- 
meditated, and,  to  a  certain  degree,  done  unconsciously ;  taking  that 
view  of  the  case,  I  acquit  you.  To  your  berth,  Sir,  and  do  not  run  the 
hazard  of  being  placed  again  in  the  same  situation  ;  you  may  find  me 
less  disposed  to  be  lenient." 

"  Am  I  to  understand,  Captain  Pearson,'*  exclaimed  Alice,  quickly, 
as  Paul  attempted  to  depart,  "  that  you  forbid  Paul  to  speak  to  me  ?" 

"  As  long  as  you  are  on  board,  certainly,"  he  replied. 

"  I  suppose  your  interdiction  does  not  extend  to  his  listening  if  I  see 
fit  to  speak  to  him  ;  for  you  will  please  to  remember  that  I  do  not  ac- 
knowledge the  power  which,  as  one  of  your  company,  he  is  compelled 
to  do." 

"  I  have  little  doubt,  Miss,  that  you  will  view  me  as  a  stern  tyrant," 
said  the  Captain ;  "  I  cannot  help  it  if  you  do  ;  a  time  may,  perhaps, 
come,  when  you  will  think  otherwise.  At  present,  whatever  your 
thoughts,  I  shall  perform  what  I  deem  my  duty.  I  forbid  John  Paul, 
upon  pain  of  being  severely  flogged,  holding  communication  of  any  de- 
scription with  you,  as  long  as  you  remain  on  board ;  and  if  you  would 
not  desire  to  see  him  suffer,  you  will  abstain  from  speaking  to  him,  or 
acting  in  any  way  wrhich  will  bring  punishment  upon  him.  I  hope  you 
both  now  thoroughly  understand  me." 

"  I  understand  only  that  I  am  to  consider  myself  a  prisoner,"  said 
Alice,  indignantly. 

"  Whatever  you  please,  Miss,"  returned  the  Captain,  sarcastically ; 
"  you  know  my  determination.  Paul,  to  your  berth.  Mr.  Prior  will  not 
make  his  private  communication  to-night,  I  have  no  doubt." 

Paul,  who  knew  the  madness  of  attempting  to  disobey  him  whose 
very  power  was  absolute,  turned  to  Alice,  and  said — 
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"  Farewell  !  we  shall  meet  again,  and  in  happier  times,  until  then, 
believe  me — " 

"  As  true  as  the  needle  to  the  pole,"  interrupted  the  Captain,  hastily. 
"  No  more  of  this  nonsense,  Sir  ;  to  your  hammock  at  once,  or  you  may 
perhaps  have  the  assistance  of  a  few  of  the  people  to  show  you  the  way 
to  the  lower  hold,  and  put  you  in  irons." 

"  I  go,  Sir,"  said  Paul ;  "  but  take  back  my  promise  not  to  hold  com- 
munication with  this  young  lady  :  I  know  the  penalty,  and  if  I  see  fit  I 
shall  not  hesitate  to  incur  it,  or  shrink  from  receiving  it  if  detected." 

"  A  little  more  respect  to  your  Captain,  and  less  of  your  insubordinate 
remarks,  would  be  more  prudent — begone !  Miss,  allow  me  to  attend 
you  to  your  cabin." 

Before  Alice  had  time  to  speak  the  Captain  took  her  hand,  and  Paul, 
bowing  to  her,  retired  slowly  to  his  hammock,  while  the  Captain  led 
Alice  to  the  cabin  he  had  placed  at  her  disposal,  and  left  her  to  endanger 
her  restoration  to  health  by  weeping  the  night  through. 

A  few  words  may  be  necessary  to  explain  how  her  meeting  with  Paul  ori- 
ginated. John  Andrew,  who,  having  been  her  faithful  companion  in  such 
heavy  trials,  was  much  attached  to  her,  and  fond  of  speaking  about  her.  The 
interview  which  had  taken  place  between  himself,  the  Captain,  and  John 
Paul,  had  been  faithfully  and  accurately  narrated  to  Gasket,  and  by 
Gasket  to  Mr.  Prior.  The  latter,  having  several  times  seen  Alice,  when 
so  far  recovered  as  to  quit  her  berth,  took  an  opportunity  to  mention 
Paul's  name  to  her,  and,  at  her  expressed  -wish,  contrived  their  meeting 
in  the  manner  that  has  been  seen.  The  lieutenant  was  much  stung  by  the 
Captain's  sarcasm,  and  resolved,  notwithstanding  he  could  perceive  how 
determined  the  Captain  was  against  it,  to  contrive  another  meeting,  and 
take  all  the  blame  upon  himself. 

A  few  days  passed  away;  the  vessel  still  held  her  course  for  England, 
and  as  the  wind  held  also,  the  passage  bid  fair  to  be  a  very  favourable  one. 
A  couple  of  seamen  one  morning,  who  were  in  the  mam-top,  were  hold- 
ing a  discourse  concerning  the  merits  of  John  Paul,  quite  unconscious 
that  a  stealthy  foot  had  brought  the  Captain,  who  sometimes  indulged  in 
a  visit,  there.  As  he  heard  the  name  of  our  hero,  coupled  with  that  of 
Alice,  he  paused,  and,  although  it  was  not  a  very  gentlemanly  act,  he  felt 
too  interested  in  what  was  transpiring  to  hesitate  listening  without  dis- 
covering himself. 

"  I  tell  you,  John,"  said  one  of  the  speakers,  "  when  the  devil  gets  to 
windward  of  him  there's  only  another,  and  that's  himself,  and  that,  you 
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see  wouldn't  be  a  very  easy  job — for  though  a  man  may  get  to  windward 
of  himself  when  he's  three  sheets  in  the  wind,  he's  much  too  apt  to  fall 
to  leeward  when  he's  sober ;  but,  howsomdever,  that's  not  much  to  the 
purpose.  She  may  be  richer  and  handsomer  than  he,  but  that's  not 
noughto  make  her  better  than  him;  for  I  tell  you  its  my  opinion,  that 
there  isn't  a  king's  daughter  of  them  all  that's  above  him  in  worth,  and  if 
I  was  a  princess,  which  I  ain't — and,  for  the  matter  o'  that,  not  a  bit  like 
one — I  should  say  to  him,  if  he  asked  me  to  marry,  here's  my  fin,  and 
may  I  be  damned  but  I  stick  true  blue  to  you  till  I  drop  my  peak  to  grim 
death.  Ah,  John,  if  this  girl  be  a  lady— a  real,  right  down  lady — it's  my 
belief  she  won't  look  at  her  family  tree,  if  it  be  even  as  long  as  the  fore- 
topmast- stay  ^  but  splice  with  him  in  spite  of  the  devil.  I'm  sure  she 
will,  and  battle  the  watch  with  a  hundred  fathers  or  captains  of  any  other 
craft  to  get  speech  with  him." 

"  She'd  wish  to  do  it,  in  her  heart,"  said  the  other  seaman  ;  "  but  I'm 
afeard  she's  too  gentle — she  wants  pluck.'* 

§*  Does  she  ?"  retorted  the  first  speaker.  "Did  you  find  her  scream 
and  holler  when  you  thought  you  were  both  going  to  Davy  Jones  ?" 

"  No/'  replied  his  companion ;  "  she  was  very  quiet,  and  said  all 
manner  of  comforting  things  to  me,  to  keep  me  from  looking  as  if  a 
week's  grog  had  been  stopped." 

"  Very  well,  then/'  triumphantly  exclaimed  the  first  speaker,  "  she 
don't  want  courage  to  do  it.  I  tell  you  I'm  sure  she's  a  noble  girl,  or 
else  he  wouldn't  strike  his  colours  to  her ;  and,  besides,  do  you  think 
she'd  have  talked  to  him  as  she  did  the  night  afore  last  after  the  Captain 
had  turned  in." 

The  Captain  opened  his  ears  a  little  wider,  approached  a  little  nearer, 
and  listened  a  little  more  attentively. 

"She  did !"  said  the  second  seaman,  in  surprise. 
"  Aye  !"  replied  the  first;  "  though  she  knowed  the  Captain  swore  blue 
murder  to  the  first  as  talked  to  the  other.  He  told  Johnny  Paul  that  he'd 
run  him  up  to  the  yard-arm,  and  would  keel-haul  the  young  lady,  if  he  run 
athwart  them  speaking  by  word  of  mouth  or  talking  with  bunting,  and 
when  you  knows  as  much  of  the  Captain  as  I  knows  on  him,  you'll  know 
there's  no  mistake  about  his  keeping  a  promise  if  he  makes  it.  If  he 
says  to  you,  '  my  man,  I'll  give  you  a  dozen/  you  may  be  as  sure  of 
your  dozen  as  if  you  had  had  it,  and  there  ain't  nobody  as  can  turn  him 
to  mercy  either ;  you'll  have  your  dozen,  no  more  nor  no  less.  Well, 
Paul  knows  this  as  well  as  I,  and  yet  he  never  cared  half  a  sheave  about 
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it ;  it  wouldn't  stop  him  when  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  see  the  girl. 
He  takes  no  account  of  life  when  he's  boused  up  taut  for  a  service,  so, 
taking  the  for  and  by,  he  lays  a  plan  to  outwit  the  Captain  and  see  the 
lady  and  lay  out  for  a  yarn.  Well,  and  I  tell  you  how  he  does  it." 
Here  he  lowered  his  voice  a  little,  and  proceeded ;  "he  waits  till  the 
hammocks  are  piped  down  and — wheugh !" 

The  last  sound  was  a  long  and  protracted  whistle  ;  his  arm  was 
pinched  by  his  companion  rather  sharply  while  he  was  speaking,  and  a 
slight  gesture  with  a  thumb  disclosed  to  him-the  presence  of  the  Captain. 
The  two  speakers  were  Gasket  and  John  Andrew,  and  the  latter,  having 
accidentally  cast  his  eyes  round  when  Gasket,  as  a  precautionary  mea- 
sure, lowered  his  voice,  saw  the  Captain  listening  eagerly  to  their  con- 
versation :  he  communicated  by  a  pinch  his  discovery,  and  as  a  matter 
of  course  the  conversation  as  instantly  ceased.  Immediately  the  Cap- 
tain found  he  was  detected,  he  smiled  with  an  appearance  of  good 
nature  upon  them  both,  and  said  affably  to  Gasket — 

"  Don't  stop,  my  man.     Go  on,  go  on  with  your  story." 

Gasket,  however,  was  to  his  feet  in  a  moment,  and  his  example  was 
speedily  followed  by  John  Andrew ;  he  looked  at  the  Captain  with  an 
expression!  of  astonishment  and  embarrassment  which  would  have 
been  ludicrous,  but  that  the  matter  he  was  telling  was  too  interesting  to 
allow  of  mirth.  He  scratched  his  head  and  with  an  open  mouth  stood 
staring,  but  did  not  utter  a  word.  The  Captain  waited  a  moment,  and 
then  said,  testily — 

"  Do  you  hear  me,  man  ?  What's  the  matter  with  thee  ?  don't  stand 
gaping  at  me  like  a  shark  looking  for  prey — go  on  with  your  story." 

"  What  story,  sir  ?"  said  Gasket,  recovering  himself  a  little. 

"What  story!"  repeated  the  Captain,  sternly;  "  why  the  one  you 
were  telling  when  you  perceived  me  at  your  elbow ;  finish  it,  sir  ;  finish 
it  at  once." 

"  Oh !"  said  Gasket,  affecting  suddenly  to  recollect.  "  Oh !  I  know 
what  your  honour  means  now — oh,  I  had  just  finished  it  as  you  came 
up,  your  honour." 

"  Oh  !  you'd  just  finished  it  had  you  ?"  said  the  Captain. 

"  Yes,  your  honour,  that  was  the  end  of  it,"  returned  Gasket,  as- 
suming a  most  innocent  expression. 

"  Urn!"  grunted  the  Captain,  as  if  he  rather  more  than  doubted  it. 
"  I  don't  think  it  will  be  the  end  of  it — perhaps  you  will  oblige  me  by 
repeating  it  to  me." 
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"  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  said  Gasket,  touching  his  forehead  respectfully  ;  "  I  am 
not  much  of  a  hand  at  a  yarn,  and  if  I  should  fall  overboard  in  working 
my  ship,  your  honour  will  perhaps  heave  me  a  rope." 

"  You  shall  have  a  rope,  my  man,"  said  the  Captain,  sternly ;  "  but  I 
would  advise  you  to  keep  a  good  reckoning,  or  you  may  not  perhaps 
approve  of  my  method  of  bestowing  it.  Proceed,  sir." 

"  Your  honour  knows,"  commenced  Gasket,  clearing  his  throat,  and 
displaying  some  little  embarrassment  of  manner,  although  he  strove  to 
hide  it.  "Your  honour  knows  that  spinning  a  yarn  twice  in  one  bell 
is  like  chaunting  a  stave  twice  over  in  a  breath,  one  don't  feel  the 
same — '* 

"  Never  mind  your  feelings,"  interrupted  the  Captain  hastily  ;  "  go  on 
with  your  story." 

Gasket  looked  at  Andrew,  as  much  as  to  ask  for  a  helping  hand,  and 
went  on. 

"  Your  honour  perhaps  does  not  know  that  afore  I  was  in  the  How- 
dacious  I  was  a  t opman  in  the  Snarler,  eighteen  gun  sloop — such  a  craft 
to  walk  through  the  water — " 

"  I  want  to  know  nothing  about  the  Snarler,  or  where  you  happened 
to  be  before  the  present  moment,"  interrupted  the  Captain  impatiently, 
and  frowning  angrily  at  the  perplexed  seaman ;  "  your  yarn  was  respect- 
ing John  Paul ;  you  will  tell  me  that,  if  you  please,  and  quickly." 

"  I  know  no  yarn  about  John  Paul,  sir,"  said  Gasket,  rather  dog- 
gedly. 

"  Don't  you,"  returned  the  Captain.  "  I  think  you  do ;  I'll  refresh 
your  memory  with  the  cat,  if  you  don't  recollect  at  once  what  you  said 
about  him  as  I  approached  you." 

"  Your  honour  can  do  what  you  please,"  said  Gasket ;  "  but  the  cat 
wouldn't  make  me  remember  what  I  know  nothing  about." 

"  I  suppose  you  remember  what  you  were  telling  to  this  man,"  ex- 
claimed the  Captain,  grinding  his  teeth  with  anger  as  he  pointed  to 
Andrew. 

"  Oh,  yes,  your  honour,"  returned  Gasket,  quickly ;  "  that's  the 
yarn  I  was  going  to  tell  your  honour  when  you  stopped  me." 

"  Well,  tell  it  me,"  said  the  Captain,  speaking  emphatically  ;  "  and 
remember  I  overheard  part  of  it.  Now,  if  you  attempt  to  deceive  me  in 
what  you  are  about  to  tell  me,  as  sure  as  my  name  is  Pearson  you  shall 
be  seized  up  to  a  grating.  Understand  that  and  proceed." 

Gasket  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  then  looking  at  the  tips  of  his 
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nails,  with  a  half  closed  hand,  as  if  something  important  to  his  story  was 
there  situated,  he  began — 

"  I  told  your  honour  that  I  was  a  topman  on  board  the  Snarler  sloop 
of  war.  We  had  a  Lieutenant  on  board  who  was  first  cousin  to  the 
Captain  ;  at  least  that's  what  I  heerd ;  he  might  have  been,  and  he 
might  not — but  as  that's  werry  little  to  do  with  the  story,  it's  no  matter ; 
though,  now  I  remembers,  it  had  to  do  with  the  story,  because  it  was 
about  the  relationship  that  there  was  such  a  splutter.  He  was  a  mid- 
shipman when  I  first  went,  and  afterwards  a  lieutenant,  which,  as  your 
honour  knows,  is  right  and  proper,  because  a  lieutenant  must  be  a  mid 
afore  he  can  get  his  washboards " 

"  I  see  what  you  will  get  shortly,"  cried  the  Captain ;  "  what  the 
devil's  all  this  to  do  with  John  Paul." 

"  With  John  Paul!"  echoed  Gasket;  "Lord  love  your  honour — 
nothing." 

"  Nothing!"  repeated  the  Captain,  furiously. 

"  No,  your  honour ;  I  was  speaking  of  the  Lieutenant,  Paul  Patterson, 
who  we  used  always  to  call  Paul,  and  the  yarn  is  about  his  falling  in 
love,  and  splicing  a  young  lady  that  his  uncle,  a  Admiral,  swore  he 
shouldn't  have  ;  but  he'd  smuggled  her  aboard  the  Snarler,  and  I  was 
telling  John  Andrew  of  a  rig  he  used  to  get  to  talk  with  her,  because  you 
see,  Sir,  nobody  knowed  but  he  and  one  or  two  others  that  she  was 
aboard — not  even  the  Captain  hisself.  He  was  a  Commander  then  ;  I 
dare  say  your  honour  knows " 

"  That  you  are  telling  me  an  infernal  lie,"  roared  the  Captain;  "a 
vile  subterfuge  to  deceive  me.  Follow  me  to  the  quarter-deck,  both  of 
you ;  I  will  see  if  I  cannot  work  a  little  of  the  truth  out  of  you." 

He  descended  the  ratlins  as  he  spoke,  and  the  two  prepared  to  follow 
him  ;  but  ere  they  departed  Gasket  clutched  Andrew  by  the  arm  and 
whispered  rapidly — 

"  I'll  stick  to  John  Paul  until  I  drop  my  peak.  You'll  not  betray  him 
or  the  young  lady,  will  you  ?" 

"  They  shall  run  me  up  [to  the  yard-arm,  and  then  I  won't,"  replied 
Andrew. 

Gasket  squeezed  his  hand,  and  they  both  were  upon  the  quarter-deck 
as  soon  as  the  Captain  had  reached  it.  The  latter  lost  no  time  in  pur- 
suing the  subject  he  had  sprung,  and  once  more  interrogated  Gasket 
closely,  but  failed  in  eliciting  anything  from  him.  He  then  turned  to 
John  Andrew,  and  asked  him  to  repeat  all.  that  Gaeket  had  said  to  him 
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in  the  maintop.  Andrew  shook  his  head  slowly,  and  complained  of  a 
defective  memory. 

"  You  suffered  from  no  want  of  memory  when  relating  the  occurrences 
transpiring  after  your  departure  from  Porto  Rico  until  you  were  picked 
up  by  my  people/'  exclaimed  the  Captain,  angrily. 

"  Aye,  sir ;  but  if  you  recollects,  they  was  all  acts  and  deeds. 
What  Gasket  said  was  only  talking.  I  can  remember  what  I  see  and 
do  better  than  what  I  hear/'  he  replied  readily. 

The  Captain  grew  furious.  All  his  catechising  and  questioning, 
cross-examination  and  threats,  were  unable  to  get  from  either  Gasket 
or  Andrew  the  confirmation  of  the  suspicions  which  were  aroused  within 
him.  From  what  he  had  overheard,  he  felt  sure  that  Paul  had  contrived 
another  interview  in  defiance  of  his  threats  and  vigilance ;  and  enraged  at 
being  directly  disobeyed,  he  determined  to  punish  him  severely  if  he 
could  bring  it  home  to  him ;  but  that  was  a  matter  more  desired  than 
easy  of  accomplishment. 

It  will  be  as  well  to  state  that  the  interview  had  been  accomplished 
by  Paul's  own  ingenuity,  slightly  aided  by  Mr.  Prior,  who  conveyed 
to  Alice  a  note  containing  the  time  and  place  of  meeting — which  was  at 
her  cabin  window.  Paul,  at  the  time  appointed,  had  gone  aft  as  far  as 
he  could  without  attracting  attention,  and  then  with  a  rope  which  he 
fastened  round  his  body,  the  other  end  of  which  had  been  made  fast 
to  the  taffrail  by  the  negro,  who  could  get  there  without  exciting  suspi- 
cion, and  whom  Paul  knew  to  be  one  he  could  trust.  He  then  lowered 
himself  over  the  side,  and  suffering  himself  to  fall  in  the  water,  he  was 
towed  in  the  wake  of  the  vessel  and  drew  himself  close  under  the  stern ; 
and  then  avoiding  the  windows  of  the  Captain's  cabin,  he  climbed  up  the 
wet  and  slippery  rope,  and  reached  the  cabin  of  Alice,  and  there  held  a 
long  converse  with  her  in  a  tone  not  above  a  whisper ;  quitted  her,  and 
clambering  up  to  the  gunwale,  he  held  it  with  his  fingers,  and  glided 
round  the  side  by  the  aid  of  his  knees  and  toes  until  he  reached  the 
mizen  chains  ;  crawled  along  the  gangway  and  contrived  to  get  to  his 
berth  unnoticed  by  any  one  but  Gasket,  who  had  the  larboard  watch,  and 
would  not  see  his  friend  on  any  account. 

The  Captain  had  overheard  quite  enough  to  make  him  guess  all  that 
had  passed ;  but  before  he  could  punish  he  must  have  proofs,  and  to  get 
these  proofs  was  the  difficulty.  He  had  some  hopes  that  the  sight  of 
the  cat  might  have  an  effect  on  both  Gasket  and  Andrew,  and,  therefore, 
instantly  ordered  a  grating  to  be  prepared,  and  the  boatswain  and  his 
mate  to  be  in  readiness  to  exercise  their  unpleasant  duty.  As  he  gave 
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the  order  he  looked  sharply  at  both,  but  neither  showed  the  smallest  in- 
dication of  alarm,  or  care  for  the  punishment  they  were  likely  to  undergo. 
He  had  mistaken  his  men ;  they  were  not  easily  to  be  intimidated.  The 
Captain  now  inquired  who  had  the  watch  aft  on  the  evening  previous  to 
the  last,  and  on  being  told  he  sent  for  him.  It  was  the  third  lieutenant. 
He  was  asked  to  remember  who  he  had  seen  aft  that  night  during  his 
watch.  He  instantly  replied  that  he  had  seen  no  one  but  the  negro,  and 
he  did  not  notice  what  he  did.  The  black  was  sent  for,  and  the  Captain 
questioned  him  quickly  and  sternly.  The  black  scratched  his  head  and 
grinned. 

"  What  brought  you  aft  the  night  before  last  ?"  roared  the  Captain, 
in  a  passion.  The  black  grinned  again. 

"  'Im  legs,  sar ;  'em  crew  no  say  da  berra  hansum,  but  'em  sarb  a 
turn,  massa." 

"  Quartermaster,"  shouted  the  Captain  to  a  seaman  close  at  hand. 

"  Sir,"  cried  the  man. 

"  Take  a  rope's  -end  in  your  fist  and  stand  by  this  black  fellow,  and 
when  I  tell  you  give  the  rascal  the  bight  of  it  over  his  shoulders,"  ex- 
claimed the  Captain.  "  Now,  sir/'  he  added,  "  perhaps  you  will  be 
careful  how  you  speak." 

The  black  rolled  his  eyes  and  looked  wistfully  at  the  quartermaster, 
who  obeyed  the  Captain  immediately,  and  stood  by  his  side  ready  to  use 
the  rope  the  moment  he  was  bid,  as  coolly  as  if  he  had  been  ordered  to 
beat  the  dust  out  of  a  jacket. 

"  'Im  no  fist  at  talking,  sar,"  exclaimed  the  black,  with  a  whining 
voice,  "  he  berra  sorry  if  he  affront  you — he  berra  glad  to — " 

"Now  tell  me,"  said  the  Captain,  "for  what  purpose  you  came  aft; 
the  lieutenant  of  the  watch  says  he  saw  you  at  the  taffrail.  What  busi- 
ness had  you  there  ?" 

"  He  no  business  there,  sar,"  replied  the  black,  with  a  trembling 
aspect. 

"Then,  what  the  devil  did  you  go  there  for  ?"  roared  the  Captain. 

"  He  go  there  for  noting,'*  said  the  negro,  shrinking  as  if  he  expected 
the  blow  to  arrive  every  instant. 

"  You  scoundrel !"  passionately  cried  the  Captain.  "  Do  you  mean  to 
say  you  leant  over  the  taffrail  without  an  object?" 

"  He  no  objek  wid  him,  sar,"  murmured  the  black.  "  A  chaplain 
say  da  nigger,  poor  dark  objek,  hab  no  soul — sa,  sar,  he  berra  dark  and 
want  lightening." 

"  Give  him  the  rope,"  roared  the  Captain  to  the  Quartermaster. 
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The  man  obeyed  him,  and  the  poor  fellow  leaped  with  pain  from 
the  blows  ;  when  he  had  received  half  a- dozen  cuts,  the  Captain  cried, 
"  Hold  on  !"  and  the  man  ceased  his  flaggellation. 
"  Now,  sir,"  exclaimed  the  Captain,  "can  you  tell  me  who  induced 
you  to  come  to  the  taffrail,  who  asked  you,  and  what  they'asked  you 
to  do  ?" 

"  Massa  flog  a  poor  nigger's  heart  out  of  he  body  if  he  tell  him,"  ex- 
claimed the  black,  pretending  to  cry  very  hard. 

"  No,  no — I'll  reward  you  instead,"  cried  the  Captain,  rapidly,  be- 
ginning to  fancy  there  was  some  prospect  at  last  of  coming  to  the 
truth. 

"  And  no  hab  him  seized  up  to  grating  an  gib  him  two  dozen,  sar  ?" 
inquired  the  black. 

"No,  no,  I  tell  you,"  returned  the  Captain,  impatiently.  "You 
shall  have  a  double  allowance  of  grog  and  a  guinea,  if  you  tell  me 
the  truth." 

"  Then  him  tell  all,  s'ep  him  gorra  mighty,"  said  the  black. 
"Ha,  ha,"  chuckled  the  Captain,  with  a  look  at  Gasket  and  Andrew, 
as  much  as  to  say,  "  I  have  you  now."     They  both  trembled  for  Paul; 
and  the  black  pushing  the  quartermaster,  who  held  the  rope  a  little  fur- 
ther from  him,  wiped  his  eyes  and  said — 

"  Massa  promise  him  he  no  flog  him  when  he  tell  ?" 
"You  have  my  word,  you  black  scoundrel,"  cried  the  Captain;  "isn't 
that  sufficient  ?" 

"  Iss  massa,  den  here  go,"  said  the  black.  "  You  see,  massa,  a  sliirk 
follow  us  for  some  time,  and  nobody  see  'em  but  me,  sar.  Well,  a'  ear 
Dick  Stretchout  say  dat  wonderful  ting  in  a  shirk  belly — hanspik,  sar,  a 
topmast,  and  a  cock  hat,  sar,  an  a  sword,  an  a  man,  sar — one  Jonah — who 
lib  tree  day  and  tree  night  in  a  belly,  an  a'come  out  libe  and  well,  sar, 
and  so  'em  tink  'em  catch  a  first  shirk  he  see  and  cut  him  open  and  try  ; 
cos,  sar,  da  shirk  which  John  Paul  kill  was  hove  overboard  in  a  gale 
afore  he  open — so  a  make  a  lump  a'  junk  fass  to  a  piece  o'  line,  and 
take  a  turn  with  oder  end  roun  a  taffrail,  sar,  an  tow  'em  beef  a  starn  to 
catch  a  shirk — dat's  all,  sar." 

"  That's  all,  is  it  ?"  said  the  Captain,  lowering  upon  the  black  an 
awfully  ominous  frown. 

"  Dat  all,  sar,"  cried  the  black,  placing  his  hand  upon  his  breast  and 
performing  a  low  bow. 

"You  will  take  your  oath  to  it,  I  suppose  ?'*  exclaimed  the  Captain, 
drily. 
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"  He  blast  he  soul  to  de  clebbil,  but  he  say  true,"  replied  the  negro, 
instantly. 

"  Give  the  rascal  another  taste  of  the  rope,"  shouted  the  Captain  to  the 
quartermaster,  the  moment  the  oath  left  the  negro's  lips.  The  seaman, 
who  stood  ready  with  the  rope,  gfive  a  flourish  with  it,  and  aimed  a 
smart  blow  at  the  black,  but  he  dexterously  darted  from  him,  dodged 
him  round  the  captain,  screaming  and  jibbering  like  a  monkey. 

"  He  speak  a  trute — he  dam  to  hell  but  he  speak  a  trute ;  belay  de 
rope — massa  pass  him  word  he  no  flog  him  if  he  tell  him  trute.  Avast, 
Massa  Sheathing  ;  hold  on,  sar — cap'en  gib  his  honour  he  no  floggee." 

"  But,  you  rascal,  you  have  not  told  me  the  truth,"  cried  the  Captain  ; 
"  you  shall  be  soundly  lashed,  you  black  monkey,  for  lying." 

"  He  no  lie,  sar — s'ep  him  gorra,  sar,  he  no  lie.  He  speak  a  trute  ; 
he  wish  he  may  be  cussed  for  ebber,  but  he  speak  a  trute.  Massa  say  he 
no  floggee — massa  no  lie,  he  sure  o*  dat ;  he  gib  a  nigger  he  word. 
Massa  Sheathing,  sheer  off,  sar — like  your  dam  irapererice,  sar,  to  malce 
a  cap'en  tdl  lie  to  nigger — avast  wid  de  rope  end.'' 

The  Captain,  though  much  enraged,  could  not  help  laughing  at  the 
antics  of  the  negro  to  escape  the  quartermaster,  and  finding  he  was  not 
likely  to  come  at  the  truth  of  his  suspicions,  even  by  flogging  the  fellow, 
he  said  to  the  quartermaster — 

"  Start  the  nigger  forward,  and  then  let  him  be." 

The  man  answered  with  the  brief  "  Ay,  ay,  sir!"  arid  sprung  at  the 
black,  but  he  was  too  nimble  for  him  ;  he  twisted  about  like  an  eel  every 
blow  that  was  made  at  him,  crying  as  he  ran  from  the  quarter-deck, 

"  Way,  'nuff,  Massa  Sheathing — way,  'nun",  sar,  wid  de  rope." 

Just  as  the  words  left  his  lips,  the  qnartennastrr,  a  smart  seaman, 
who  was  delighted  with  the  fun,  caught  him  wish  tlv  Light  of  the  rope 
over  the  part  of  the  frame  which  sailors  denominate  the  stern,  and  v.hich 
polite  landsmen  designate  the  seat  of  honour.  Nature  had  been  boun- 
tiful to  the  negro  in  quantity,  but  had  been  sparing  in  thickness  of  skin, 
and  the  effects  of  the  blow,  given  with  a  will  and  a  strong  arm,  was  to 
make  him  leap  three  or  four  feet  in  the  air,  and  scream  out — 

"  Avast,  you  dam  tief — gorra  mighty  !  You  hurt  a  nigger  cussedly — 
oof — ah,  cuss  him,  he  cut  him  to  de  bone.  Hold  on,  sar — hold  on : 
look  out  for  your  beef,  sar  :  he  be  dam  but  he  spoil  a  taste  for  him  afore 
he  leave  de  galley  fire.  He  no  know  him  for  beef,  he  cuss  if  he  do. 
Avast  you  loblolly — you  powder  monkey's  mate's  minister — you  Tom 
Coxe — he  for'ard  now,  so  hold  on  wid  de  rope  and  be  dam  to  you." 

By  this  time  the  black  had  reached  the  for<  <  IM!<    having  raced  through 
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the  waist  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  roaring  out  the 
all  the  while  accompanied  by  the  laughter  and 
ail  enjoyed  the  discipline  of  the  negro  with  the 
each  wishing  they  had  had  the  starting  of  him. 
quitted  the  black  to  return  to  his  duty  by  the 
shouted  after  him — 

"  Look  out  for  your  beef,  sar,  a  dam  'fishus,  imperant  rascal.     Look 


foregoing  exclamations, 
jeers  of  the  people,  who 
most  exquisite  delight, 
As  the  quartermaster 
quarter-deck,  the  black 


out  for  your  grub — he  cuss  if  he  don't  make  him  'member  starting  a 
nigger.     Oh,  oh  !  how  'em  burn  !  oof — him  smart  like  a  debbil." 

And  rubbing  the  part  affected,  he  went  grumbling  and  swearing  to 
the  galley  fire.  As  soon  as  he  had  disappeared  from  the  quarter-deck, 
the  Captain  turned  to  Gasket  and  Andrew,  and  again  sharply  interrogated 
them  respecting  the  conversation  which  made  him  feel  satisfied  Paul  had 
seen  Alice  against  his  express  command  ;  but  with  all  the  tact  and  in- 
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genuityhe  could  exercise,  he  failed  in  drawing  the  smallest  admission  from 
either  which  would  give  him  fair  grounds  of  proceeding  against  Paul. 
He  lost  his  tern  per  dreadfully  during  the  interrogation,  and  while  he  was 
in  his  most  wrathful  fit,  the  boatswain  made  his  appearance,  and  touch- 
ing his  head  respectfully,  said — 
"  All  ready  with  the  grating,  sir." 

"Tie  this  fellow  up,"  he  replied,  quickly,  pointing  to  Gasket.  "We 
will  see  if  the  cat  will  bring  the  truth  out  of  him.  Strip,  sir !"  he  con- 
tinued, addressing  Gasket.  "  Strip,  sir!  and  quickly.  As  for  you,*'  he 
exclaimed,  turning  to  Andrew,  "  I  shall  not  punish  you,  because  I  heard 
enough  to  tell  me  you  are  unacquainted  with  the  whole  of  the  trick 
which  I  wish  to  discover  and  punish  the  author  of,  and  your  silence  of 
what  you  do  know  arises  from  a  natural  desire  to  screen  your  messmate  ; 
but  you  shall  see  his  punishment,  and  it  will  prove,  perhaps,  a  warning  to 
you  to  speak  the  truth  when  it  is  required  of  you." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  for  speaking,  sir,"  exclaimed  Andrew,  when  the 
Captain  ceased  ;  "  but,  by  your  leave,  I  will  say  a  word  or  two.    I  ain't 
been  in  the  ship  with  you,  sir,  very  long  ;  but  since  I   have,   I  have 
found  you  very  kind  and  just,  and  I  have  the  same  to  say  of  my  mess- 
mate here  ;  we  never  saw  each  other  till  I  came  aboard,  but  he's  done 
me  many  a  good  turn,  thof  I  was  a  stranger  to  him,  and  this  I  have  to 
say,  that  when  a  messmate  holds  out  his  hand  for  you,  why  keel-hauling's 
too  good  for  you  if  you  don't  do  the  same  for  him  when  the  time  come?. 
Your  honour  knows,   when  first  I  came  on  board  the  Wildfire,   I  was 
howdacious  bad — my  breast  bone  was  athwart- hawse  of  my  back  bone. 
I  was  thin  enough  to  hide  and  never  be  seen  under  the  lee  of  a  rope-yarn. 
I  was  little  better  than  a  sheer  hulk — my  life-lines  were  all  but  unrove. 
Now  there  stands  the  man  who,  with  John  Paul,  stuck  to   me  like  true 
blues,  as  they  arc,  till  I  got  fat  and  strong  as  you  see  me  now.     If  I'd 
been  their  sick  babby  and  they  my  mothers  they  couldn't  have  been  more 
tenderer   and   kinder   than   they  was ;    they  did  me  more  good  than 
the  doctor ;  they  were  never  aweary  of  bringing  me  little  things   as  I 
could  take,  and  never  left  off  till  I  had  a   clean  bill  of  health.     Now, 
saving  your  honour's  presence,  if  I  forget  it  may  I  be  damned,  and  so 
your  honour,  a  back  can't  make  any  differenc^  to  you  so  as  it  is  a  back, 
and  here's  mine  ;  let  me  take  the  lashes  you  intend  to  give  my  mate — 
here's  nobody  knows  much  of  me  aboard,  all  the  crew  know  him  well, 
and  knows  he  don't  deserve  the  cut.     I  can  bear  the  disgrace — " 

"  It's  useless,   my  man,"  said  the  Captain,  interrupting  him;  "he 
'as  incurred  the  punishment,  not  you.      J  might  as  well  run  you  up  to 
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the  yard-arm  for  a  murder  which  you  never  committed.  No,  no,  my 
man,  stand  aside." 

Gasket  turned  to  Andrew  as  he  was  led  away,  and  said,  in  a  cheerful 
tone — 

"  Don't  pull  such  a  long  figure-head,  John  :  let  the  cat  come — I  don't 
care — it's  no  disgrace  when  you  haven't  deserved  it." 

"  Silence  !  there,"  cried  the  Captain.     "Tie  him  up." 

Gasket  was  instantly  led  to  the  waist,  where  the  punishment  was  to 
be  given,  and  fastened  to  the  grating.  Paul  all  this  while  was  upon 
duty  on  the  forecastle,  and  could  only  gather  a  little  of  what  was  going 
on  from  the  broken  sentences  of  the  black,  and  without  open  insubor- 
dination could  not  leave  his  post.  He  could  only  learn  that  Gasket  was 
to  be  flogged  for  telling  lies  to  the  Captain ;  but  what  the  lies  were,  or 
when  they  were  told,  his  informants  were  unable  to  acquaint  him  with, 
and  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  anxiety  he  waited  for  some  further  enlight- 
ening on  the  matter,  cursing  the  power  which  withheld  him  from  ap- 
proaching the  scene  of  action  and  ascertaining  for  himself  the  real  state 
of  the  case.  He  knew  the  value  and  necessity  of  discipline,  and  would 
not  so  openly  set  it  aside. 

When  Gasket  was  fastened  to  the  grating  and  the  boatswain  and  his 
mate  stood  on  each  side  holding  the  cat,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
crew  stood  around  wondering,  the  Captain  said — 

"  Now,  my  man,  you  see  I  mean  to  keep  my  word  ;  it  is  not  yet  too 
late  to  confess.  Speak,  will  you  tell  me  now  ?" 

"  Captain  Pearson/*  said  Gasket,  speaking  excitedly,  "  I've  stood  too 
often  by  my  gun  in  hot  actions,  without  sheering  an  inch,  to  be  afeard  of 
the  cat,  if  it  wasn't  for  the  disgrace  it  brings  on  a  man's  name.  You 
see  my  back,  sir  ;  there's  not  the  scar  of  a  single  lash  upon  it,  and  I  can 
swear  that  a  rope's-end  has  never  crossed  it  in  the  way  of  punishment 
since  t  was  a  youngster,  and  then,  sir,  I  only  had  it  by  way  of  sharpen- 
ing me,  sir,  and  merely  for  skylarking ;  never,  upon  the  honour  of  a 
man,  because  I  was  on  the  black  list ;  and  now,  sir,  I  ask  you  one  thing, 
which  I  know  you  will  be  just  enough  to  answer  truly — Was  I  ever  re- 
ported to  you  for  not  doing  my  duty,  for  drunkenness,  or  any  other 
misconduct  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  the  Captain. 

"  Excepting  Paul,  he's  the  smartest  hand  we  have  in  the  ship,"  said 
the  second  lieutenant,  touching  his  hat  to  the  Captain. 

"  And  I'll  stake  my  life  for  his  truth  and  honesty,"  cried  Prior  warmly, 
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his  face  flushed  with  indignation  at  the  treatment  the  simple-hearted 
fellow  was  about  to  undergo. 
The  Captain  waved  his  hand. 

"  Gentlemen/'  he  said,  "  wait  until  I  inquire  your  opinion  of  the 
man's  merits,  then  I  will  thank  you  for  it — but  not  until  then.'* 

"  I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  goodness,"  said 
Gasket,  speaking  in  his  throat,  "  it  will  make  the  cat  fall  the  lighter  and 
the  shame  all  the  less ;  and  now,  bo'sen,  did  you  ever  find  me  in  the 
waist  when  my  duty  called  me  on  the  jib-boom  ?  was  I  ever  play- 
ing Tom  Coxe's  traverse  when  I  was  wanted  to  lay  out  on  a  yard  or 
reef  to'gaunt  sails  ?  was  I  ever  among  the  idlers  when  a  blue  jacket  was 
wanting  aloft  ?  was  I  ever  the  first  to  leave  the  deck  in  a  gale,  or  the 
last  to  tumble  up  the  main  hatchway  ?  was  I  ever  a  skulker  ?  did  you 
ever  have  occasion  at  any  time  to  report  me  for  not  doing  my  duty  ?" 
"  Only  once,"  said  the  boatswain. 

"  Once  !"  echoed  Gasket  quickly,  almost  fiercely,  "  when — out  with 
it — when  ?" 

"  Why  when  we  were  in  a  gale  off  San  Domingy,"  he  replied,  "  you 
was  put  in  the  main  chains  with  the  lead,  and  the  ship  gave  a  lee  lurch, 
and  Mr.  Freeling,  the  midshipman,  fetched  away  overboard ;  you  sung 
out  for  somebody  to  take  the  lead  and  jumped  after  him.  You  broke 
your  duty,  but  you  saved  his  life — that's  all  I  know  agen  you." 

A  murmur  of  approbation  passed  through  the  crew  when  he  finished, 
and  Gasket,  with  a  gratified  smile,  turned  with  thanks  to  him,  and  then 
addressing  the  crew  he  exclaimed,  in  something  of  a  proud  tone — 

"  Is  there  any  among  ye,  lads,  who  can  say  I  have  not  been  a  true 
messmate  ?  Is  there  any  on  you  who  can  say  I  was  never  fair  and 
aboveboard — that  I  carried  false  colours,  or  took  any  man's  share  of 
ease  to  let  him  have  my  work  ?  Is  there  any  of  the  crew  that  can  say  I 
sneaked  for  favour  or  topped  the  sea-officer  over  them  ?  How  many 
among  ye  is  there  would  think  the  Wildfire  the  better  for  my  being  out 
of  her  ?  Is  there  any  here  who  can  step  for'ard  and  pint  me  out  as 
one  who  deserves  the  cat  ?  If  I  have  done  wrong  to  any  of  you — if  you 
have  found  me  a  lubberly  vagerbone,  come  for'ard  and  tell  the  Captain  ; 
but  if  you  have  nothing  to  bring  agen  me,  and  have  always  found  me 
what  I  have  tried  to  be — a  honest  friend  and  true  mate,  why  give  me  a 
cheer,  boys." 

A  long  and  loud  cheer,  though  rather  against  the  rules,  replied  to 
him ;  it  was  given  by  all  heartily  and  unequivocally.  Gasket  gave  a 
chuckle  of  gratified  pride,  and  said — 
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"  Now,  bo'sen,  I'm  ready ;  lay  on,  I  shan't  think  the  worse  of  you 
for  doing  your  duty." 

Just  as  the  boatswain  raised  his  hand  to  give  the  first  blow,  Mr.  Prior 
stepped  forward  and  cried — 

"  Hold ! "  The  boatswain  obeyed,  and  he  said  earnestly  to  the 
Captain,  "  Let  me  intercede  for  him,  Captain  Pearson  ;  a  better  or  a 
kinder  creature  never  existed.  He  may  be  mistaken  in  his  perseverance 
in  the  present  instance,  but  it  is  from  a  honest,  good-hearted  motive. 
Grant  me  his  release,  and  if  you  can  point  out  any  way  in  which  I  can 
repay  the  favour,  you  will  find  me  but  too  happy  to  do  it." 

"  I  have  passed  my  word,  Mr.  Prior,"  said  the  Captain,  half  relenting 
his  severity  in  receiving  such  unequivocal  testimony  of  Gasket's  good 
character.  "  I  cannot  break  it :  the  punishment  must  proceed." 

"  I  hope  you'll  pardon  me  for  stepping  for'ard  agen,  sir,"  said  Andrew, 
approaching  the  Captain  respectfully,  "  but  if  you  will  allow  me  I  will 
go  so  far  as  to  say  you  never  said  you  would  flog  Gasket." 

"  Did  I  not  ?"  said  the  Captain,  with  a  slight  jeering  laugh. 

"  No,  sir,"  replied  Andrew,  "  you  said  you  would  have  him  seized  up 
to  a  grating,  but  you  never  said  you  would  flog  him.  You  have  kept 
your  word,  sir,  for  he  is  seized  up  to  the  grating,  and  you  won't  be 
running  'thaw't  hawse  of  your  conscience  if  you  order  him  to  be  taken 
down." 

The  Captain  looked  steadily  at  him  for  a  minute,  and  then  paced  to 
and  fro,  while  the  people  all  preserved  the  greatest  silence.  Presently 
he  stopped  short,  and  said  to  the  boatswain — 

"  Take  him  down,  and  mind,  sir,"  he  added,  addressing  Gasket 
sternly,  "  when  I  ask  you  for  truth  again,  tell  it  me.  Mr.  Prior,  the 
wind  seems  lulling,  we'll  have  a  little  more  sail  on  the  ship ;  set  the 
royals  and  studding  sails." 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  replied  the  lieutenant  quickly,  with  a  cheerful  coun- 
tenance, and  then  gave  the  necessary  orders  to  the  boatswain,  whose 
shrill  whistle  was  immediately  heard,  followed  by  his  hoarsely  shouting  a 
repetition  of  the  lieutenant's  commands.  In  an  instant  the  topmen  were 
seen  scrambling  up  the  rigging,  and  not  the  least  merry  among  them 
were  John  Andrew  and  Gasket,  rejoicing  at  the  narrow  escape  the  latter 
had  from  receiving  severe  punishment. 

The  incidents  of  the  remainder  of  the  voyage  home  were  few  and  un- 
interesting. The  fair  wind  still  held,  and  the  frigate  being  a  swift 
sailer,  bounded  merrily  and  rapidly  before  it,  making  the  distance  between 
her  and  old  England  considerably  less  every  hour.  The  course  was 
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shaped  for  Spit  head,  and  ere  long  they  ran  up  the  Channel  at  a  spanking- 
rate,  and  in  a  shorter  period  than  the  most  sanguine  on  board  expected, 
the  frigate  entered  the  road  and  dropped  her  anchor.  The  Captain, 
after  the  affair  with  Gasket,  which  had  satisfied  him  un  interview  against 
his  strict  commands  had  taken  place  between  Alice  and  Paul,  kept  a 
most  vigilant  eye  upon  both  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  it.  He  so  far 
succeeded,  that,  by  keeping  Paul  constantly  on  duty  forward,  and  Alice  to 
her  cabin,  he  gave  them  no  chance  of  meeting  by  accident,  and  he  looked 
out  too  sharply  to  prevent  their  meeting  by  private  agreement.  It 
cost  him  much  trouble  and  broken  rest  to  accom  plish  this ;  but  he  might 
have  spared  himself  all  the  labour  and  inconvenience  if  he  had  known 
that  they  had  mutually  agreed  at  their  secret  meeting  not  to  attempt 
another  interview  while  on  board,  but  had  concerted  measures  to  obtain 
one  when  both  were  removed  beyond  his  power.  The  anchor  had 
scarcely  bit  the  ground  when,  with  considerable  satisfaction  that  his 
duty  respecting  Alice  had  ceased,  the  Captain  entered  her  cabin.  He 
found  her  seated  in  an  attitude  of  melancholy  thought,  which,  however, 
she  instantly  shook  off  the  moment  she  perceived  him,  and  rote  to  her 
feet. 

"  Be  seated,  miss,  I  beg,"  he  exclaimed,  assuming  a  smiling  coun- 
tenance ;  "  we  are  once  more  on  the  shores  of  England,  and  ere  long  it 
will  be  my  pleasing  office  to  place  you  in  a  father's  arms  ;  I  have  sought 
you  that  I  may  learn  where  to  forward  to  him  information  of  your  safe 
arrival,  after  many  dangers,  great  enough  to  have  destroyed  weaker  minds 
than  your's,  and  to  express  to  my  old  friend  the  unbounded  satisfaction  I 
feel  in  being  the  instrument  of  your  deliverance." 

Alice  bowed  with  dignity,  and  replied  in  a  tone  of  coldness — 
"  My  father  will  be  no  lees  happy  to  thank  you,  Captain  Pearson,  for 
restoring  me  to  him  than  you  in  being  the  restorer.  He  will  find  words, 
sir,  to  express  his  sense  of  the  obligation,  a  task  to  which  I  find  myself 
inadequate  ;  not,  sir,  but  I  feel  deeply  your  kindness,  and  shall  remember 
it  gratefully."  The  Captain  bowed.  "  When  I  parted  from  my  father  at 
Porto  Rico,"  she  added,  "  it  was  agreed  that  when  the  vessel  in  which  1 
embarked — whose  destination  was  London — reached  the  Downs,  I  should 
be  landed  at  Deal,  and  he  would  be  thereto  meet  me.  The  time  of  my 
expected  arrival  has  long  elapsed,  and  it  is  impossible  therefore  for  me  to 
say  whether  it  is  likely  he  may  be  found  at  Deal.  With  your  permission, 
Captain,  1  will  land  here,  take  up  my  abode  at  an  hotel,  and  write  to  a 
near  relative  to  receive  me  until  1  can  ascertain  where  my  father  is 
sojourning." 
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<f  I  can  save  you  the  trouble,  my  dear  young  lady,  of  landing  here," 
replied  the  Captain.  "  After  transacting  some  business  here,  I  shall  have 
to  carry  the  frigate  to  Sheerness.  I  can  land  you  at  Deal,  and  if  your 
father  should  not  be  there  you  can  then  proceed  to  Dover,  which  is  but 
a  short  distance,  and  there  put  in  practice  all  that  you  intended  doing* 
here/' 

"  I  am  at  your  command,  sir,"  answered  Alice,  coolly. 

The  Captain  seemed  stung  by  her  iciness  of  manner ;  he  bit  his  lip 
and  was  silent  for  a  minute.  At  length  he  said,  with  some  warmth — 

"  You  regard  me  with  looks  of  coldness  and  dislike,  Alice ;  you  look 
upon  me  with  the  aversion  you  would  show  your  greatest  enemy.  I  feel 
hurt  that  you  should,  for  I  would  not  have  the  child  of  one  whom  I 
ever  esteemed  with  the  greatest  friendship  hold  me  in  such  unpleasant 
estimation,  I  have  done  my  best  to  make  you  comfortable  and  happy 
during  your  stay  in  this  vessel,  I  assure  you  ;  if  I  have  failed,  it  has  not 
been  from  the  absnce  of  a  desire  to  see  you  so,  or  the  effort  to  make  you 
so  ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  one  unpleasant  occurrence  I  strongly  believe 
you  would  have  been  so." 

"  Captain  Pearson,  I  have  been  as  happy  as  it  is  in  your  power  to  make 
me,"  returned  Alice.  "  I  have  already  expressed  my  thanks  for  it.  I  have 
also  been  as  unhappy  as  it  is  in  your  power  to  make  me,  and  you  will  par- 
don me,  I  trust,  if,  in  feeling  that  the  unhappiness  you  have  occasioned  me 
overbalances  the  kindness  I  have  received,  I  should  not  look  upon  you 
with  the  same  sentiments  of  esteem  and  regard  I  should  have  possessed 
for  you  if  you  had  not  made  the  unpleasant  occurrence  to  which  you  al- 
lude." 

"  I  perceive  it  is  in  vain  to  reason  with  you  upon  that  point,"  exclaimed 
the  Captain,  shrugging  his  shoulders ;  "  it  is  perhaps  natural  we  should 
view  such  an  affair  with  very  different  eyes ;  still  I  would  have  you  believe 
that  it  is  far  from  my  wish  to  do  any  thing  to  pain  you,  and  the  conduct 
I  have  already  displayed  respecting  this — this — matter  has  been  reluc- 
tantly pursued .  Think  as  you  please  of  me,  miss.  I  feel  that  I  have  done 
my  duty,  and  it  will  be  a  consolation  to  me  to  know  that  although  I  may 
have  incurred  your  hatred  I  have  not  departed  from  the  strict  path  of  my 
honour  and  faith  with  your  father,  or  what  I  deem  due  to  your  own  fame 
and  happiness." 

"  My  own  fame,  Captain  Pearson,"  said  Alice,  with  a  flushed  brow, 
"  will  never  suffer  by  being  entrusted  to  my  own  keeping,  and  I  am 
willing  to  risk  my  happiness  by  choosing  for  myself  the  path  which  may 
lead  to  it.  I  do  not  hate  any  one,  sir,  nor  could  I,  unless  they  had  once 
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held  a  very  high  place  in  my  estimation,  and  had  acted  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  fall  entirely  from  it.  Our  connection,  and  the  circumstances  it 
entails  are  not  sufficient  to  place  either  high  in  the  other's  estimation, 
and  therefore  your  charge  of  hatred  falls  to  the  ground :  we  hate  not 
where  we  are  indifferent ;  but,  sir,  though  you  natter  yourself  you  have 
not  departed  from  your  honour  and  faith  with  my  father,  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  you  can  reconcile  your  honourable  feelings  with  the  fact  of 
having  obtained  surreptitiously  certain  information  from  one  whose  soul 
is  without  stain,  humble  as  his  position  may  be,  and  then  using  your 
knowledge  in  the  most  ungenerous  fashion." 

"  You  misconceive  the  facts,"  cried  the  Captain,  hastily ;  "  all  I  ob- 
tained from  Paul  was  done  fairly  and  openly ;  his  answers  were  candid 
and  honest,  for  as  much  I  give  him  credit.  It  then  rested  with  me, 
understanding  fully  your  father's  objections  to  your  romantic  attachment, 
to  shew  him  the  friendship  I  have  always  possessed  for  .him.  I  chose  the 
coursft  I  intended  to  take  ;  I  have,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  pursued  it, 
and  so  long  as  you  are  an  inmate  of  the  Wildfire  so  long  shall  I  exercise 
the  prerogative  I  assume  to  be  mine  in  this  affair.  Think  of  me  as  you 
will,  I  act  as  a  friend  to  your  father  and,  in  my  own  sincere  opinion,  to 
you." 

"  And  as  an  enemy  to  one  who  never  gave  you  cause  for  the  slightest 
ill  will  or  harsh  treatment/'  exclaimed  Alice,  warmly.  "  John  Paul  has, 
by  the  testimony  of  every  man  in  the  ship,  officers  included,  performed 
his  duty  as  few  of  the  men  under  your  command  have  been  able  to 
equal — none  to  excel ;  he  has  received  frequently  your  highest  com- 
mendations, and  now  without  having  done  aught  to  rob  himself  of  the 
good  opinion  he  has  earned,  you  would  treat  him  as  an  unworthy  slave, 
as  one  who  is  debased  in  mind  and  degraded  by  his  conduct.  Is  this 
just,  sir  ?  Is  this  preserving  honour  and  faith  with  your  own  con- 
science ?'' 

"  Beyond  what  restrictions  I  may  deem  necessary  to  place  upon  John 
Paul  with  regard  to  you,  Alice,"  returned  the  Captain,  "  he  will  suffer 
nothing.  I  am  not  the  less  inclined  now  than  I  have  ever  been  to  ac- 
knowledge that  he  is  the  cleverest  hand  under  my  command,  and  that 
if  he  has  the  opportunity,  he  will  make  an  extraordinary  man.  I  shall 
not  treat  him  differently  to  what  I  have  hitherto  done,  unless  he  disobeys 
the  command  I  have  given  him.  If  you  think  me  u  tyrant,  at  least  do 
me  the  justice  to  believe  I  am  above  inflicting  punishment,  or  otherwise 
degrading  a  man,  for  doing  that  for  which  he  cannot  be  blamed ;  nay, 
rather  have  his  taste  praised,"  he  added,  with  a  slight  bow.  "  You 
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must  understand  that  discipline  on  board  a  ship  is  carried  to  its  furthest 
limits — no  monarch's  sway  is  so  absolute  as  mine  over  my  crew,  and 
wilful  disobedience  of  orders  is  punished  severely.  So  long  as  Paul 
continues  his  duty,  which  includes  implicit  obedience,  he  will  be  treated 
as  well  as  heretofore  ;  and  to  show  you  that  I  will  keep  my  word,  indeed 
that  I  will  not  give  myself  the  chance  of  breaking  it  by  entertaining  a 
prejudice,  I  will,  when  we  reach  Sheerness,  write  to  the  Admiralty  for 
his  discharge  from  the  service." 

Alice  eyed  him  earnestly  as  he  spoke,  and  when  he  concluded,  she 
held  out  her  hand  to  him,  and  said  in  an  altered  tone  to  the  one  she  had 
as  yet  used  towards  him — 

"  Captain  Pearson,  I  believe  you  act  conscientiously.  I  have  felt 
aggrieved  by  your  conduct  to  me,  I  confess  ;  for  the  future  I  will  con- 
sider that  what  you  have  done  has  been  done  from  a  good  motive,  and  from 
no  wanton  exercise  of  a  tyrannical  power.  I  have  been  mistaken  in  you, 
as  I  am  certain  yo*  are  deceived  in  me,  and  in  the  course  I  firmly  de- 
termine to  pursue.  But  let  all  that  has  transpired  sink  into  oblivion. 
I  will  accompany  you  to  the  Downs,  and  cheerfully  subscribe  to  the 
continuance  of  the  line  of  conduct  you  have  hitherto  followed,  and  I 
give  you  my  word  that  neither  myself  nor  John  Paul  will  attempt  to  re- 
move the  bar  you  have  placed  upon  our  communication  with  each  other. 
1  will  answer  for  him,  sir,  as  myself." 

"  You  have  given  me  great  pleasure  by  your  promise,"  exclaimed 
the  Captain,  in  a  gratified  tone.  "  I  had  intended  to  question  you  both 
respecting  an  interview  which  I  more  than  suspect  has  taken  place 
between  you  since  I  so  strongly  interdicted  it,  when  we  met  upon  the 
quarter-deck ;  but  I  say  with  you,  let  all  that  has  transpired  be  buried  in 
oblivion.  I  must  now  leave  you  to  give  some  orders.  We  shall  weigh 
anchor  with  the  dawn,  and  twelve  or  thirteen  hours,  if  the  wind  holds, 
will  bring  us  to  the  Downs." 

With  a  few  more  words,  the  Captain  quitted  her,  and  went  on  shore  : 
his  stay  was  short,  and  when  he  returned  he  visited  her  once  more  with, 
as  he  said,  "the  pleasing  intelligence"  that  her  father  had  arrived  in 
England,  had  left  a  message  for  him  (the  Captain),  to  be  given  instantly 
upon  his  arrival,  the  purport  of  which  was,  that  if  he  had  gained  any 
tidings  respecting  Alice,  he  was  to  forward  it  to  Dover,  where  he  was 
staying,  anxiously  awaiting  the  arrival  of  every  ship  from  the  West 
Indies,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  bring  him  some  intelligence  of  his 
daughter.  The  Captain  told  Alice  he  had  written  a  few  lines,  and  de- 
spatched a  messenger  to  him  across  the  country  with  it,  communicating 
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her  safety,  and  telling  him  that  she  would  be  off  Deal  the  next  evening 
or  the  succeeding  morning,  so  that  he  might  be  prepared  to  meet  her. 
Alice  received  his  information  with  a  mixture  of  pleasure  and  sadness ; 
for  although  she  naturally  felt  glad  at  the  prospect,  of  being  restored  to 
her  father,  from  whom  she  had  so  nearly  been  sundered  for  ever,  yet 
the  restoration  involved  her  separation  from  Paul,  which,  in  the  natural 
order  of  events,  was  likely  to  be  for  years  ;  and  therefore,  whatever  glad- 
ness she  might  have  felt  in  one  case,  was  counterbalanced  by  her  sorrow 
in  the  other.  The  Captain  was  rather  surprised  that  she  did  not  display 
more  joy  at  his  news  ;  but  he  knew  little  of  women,  and  he  only  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  possessed  an  uncommon  cold  manner  of  re- 
ceiving agreeable  intelligence  :  so  he  left  her,  rather  congratulating  him- 
self that  he  had  no  d  aughter. 

As  the  Captain  had  promised,  with  the  dawn  the  order  was  given  "  all 
hands  unmoor:"  the  anchor  was  weighed,  the  courses,  top,  and  top-gallant 
sails  set,  and  once  more  the  saucy  Wildfire  ploughed  her  way  through  the 
heaving  waves  ;  but  as  the  wind  did  not  hold,  and  gradually  died  away 
to  a  soft  summer  breeze,  the  Downs  were  not  reached  until  the  night  had 
set  in.  The  anchor  was  cast  and  the  sails  were  furled  to  their  respec- 
tive yards,  everything  was  made  snug  alow  and  aloft,  for  a  strong  sou'- 
wester was  seen  approaching,  and  it  failed  not  to  come  a  few  minutes 
after  the  men  had  ceased  their  labour,  and  glided  down  the  rigging  like 
so  many  strange  shadows  to  the  deck.  All  night  it  blew  a  gale,  and  in 
the  morning,  although  the  wind  dropped,  the  swell  was  too  heavy,  and 
the  surf  which  broke  on  the  beach  too  great  to  admit  of  a  boat  landing. 
Towards  the  afternoon,  however,  the  swell  subsided,  and  though  there 
was  a  cloudy  atmosphere,  and  gulls  were  flying  here  and  there,  scream- 
ing and  wheeling  about  in  every  variety  of  evolution,  the  sea  became  as 
calm  as  a  lake.  The  Captain,  upon  ascertaining  this,  ordered  his  gig  to 
be  "  tossed  out,''  and  quitted  the  deck  with  the  intention  of  acquaint- 
ing Alice  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  her  to  go  ashore.  In  descending 
his  foot  slipped  and  he  was  precipitated  down  the  companion-ladder  with 
considerable  violence  ;  in  his  fall  he  sprained  his  ancle  severely,  besides 
inflicting  a  contusion  upon  his  forehead,  which  produced  blood  and  ren- 
dered him  insensible.  The  noise  he  made  in  falling  brought  the  steward 
to  his  aid  ;  the  doctor  was  instantly  summoned,  and  he  was  carried  to 
his  cabin,  where  every  attention  being  paid  to  him,  he  shortly  recovered 
his  senses.  His  brain  racked  with  agony  and  his  ancle  pained  him 
terribly,  but  he  treated  the  matter  lightly,  lie  sent  to  Alice  a  message 
by  Mr.  Prior,  expressing  his  sorrow  that  he  was  unable,  in  consequence 
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of  the  accident,  to  attend  her  ashore  as  he  had  intended,  but  begged 
that  she  would  convey  his  warmest  remembrances  to  her  father,  and  re- 
quest him,  if  he  could  spare  an  hour  in  the  next  six,  to  come  aboard  and 
crack  a  joke  with  him. 

"  Mr.  Prior,"  continued  the  Captain,  "  see  that  the  gig  Ls  manned  by 
her  crew  in  proper  trim,  and  that  they  make  her  skip  over  the  water ; 
put  one  of  the  gentlemen*  in  the  stern  sheets,  and  see  that  all  is  ship 
shape." 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir  !"  returned  the  lieutenant,  bowing ;  and,  as  he  quitted 
the  Captain,  he  laughed  in  his  sleeve  to  think  he  should  fulfil  his  com- 
mands to  the  letter,  but  not  exactly  to  his  wishes. 

John  Paul  was  the  Captain's  coxswain,  and  Gasket  was  the 
strokesman,  and  both  of  them  took  their  places  in  the  gig  which 
was  to  bear  Alice  to  the  shore,  a  proceeding  which  the  Captain 
would  have  interfered  with  if  he  had  been  able  to  carry  out  his  in- 
tention of  accompanying  her;  but  the  agony  his  accident  occa- 
sioned him  made  him  forget  who  was  cockswain,  and  Alice  took 
her  station  in  the  boat  with  Paul  close  behind  her,  and  a  midshipman, 
scarcely  fourteen  years  of  age,  by  her  side.  The  parting  between  her 
and  John  Andrew  was  warm  and  almost  affecting ;  she  made  him  a 
handsome  present  for  his  services,  and  wrung  him  kindly  by  the  hand, 
and  bade  him  at  any  time  he  needed  a  friend  to  apply  to  her  or  her  father, 
and  he  would  be  sure  to  meet  with  one.  The  water  stood  in  his  eyes 
as  ^he  thus  acknowledged  his  devoted  conduct  to  her,  and  it 
was  with  a  husky  voice  that  he  told  her  he  'thbught'he  deserved  no 
thanks  or  presents  for  what  he  had  done  ;  and  that  when  she  was  think- 
ing of  old  times,  if  she  could  find  a  kind  thought  for  him  among  ll^m 
he  would  be  more  satisfied. 

"  We  shall  meet  again,"  she  replied  ;  "  and  when  we  do  you  shall  find 
that  I  have  neither  forgotten  you  or  your  noble  services.  Farewell,  my 
kind  friend.  I  may  hereafter  meet  with  persons  higher  in  rank,  in 
wealth,  and  birth  than  thee,  but  never  with  one  possessing  more 
worth." 

"  God  bless  you,  miss  !"  said  Andrew,  with  a  gulp,  "  God  bless  you ! 
May  you  get  spliced  to  the  lad  of  your  heart,  and  as  long  as  you  live 
carry  the  red  flag  of  happiness  at  the  fore." 

Alice  smiled,  shook  him  once  more  by  the  hand,  and  the  next  minute 


*  Midshipmen  in  the  navy  bear  the  appellation  on  board  of  "  the  gentlemen." 
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was  seated  in  the  gig ;  they  pushed  off,  the  order  was  given  to  "  give 
way,"  and  the  boat  shot  from  the  vessel's  side  with  great  rapidity.  The 
shore  was  soon  gained  and  Alice  was  landed.  A  couple  of  servants 
were  in  waiting  for  her,  but  her  father  was  not  there  ;  he  had  expected 
the  arrival  of  the  vessel  the  preceding  day  and  waited  until  he  grew 
weary,  but  as  she  did  not  arrive  until  late  he  returned  to  Dover.  The 
next  morning  he  was  there  and  saw  the  frigate  at  anchor ;  but  although 
he  made  handsome  offers  to  the  Deal  boatmen,  who  at  that  time  as  now 
were  famed  for  their  intrepidity^they  refused  even  to  attempt  to  take 
him  on  beard,  the  sea  running  so  high  as  to  render  it  impracticable. 
He  waited  with  the  hope  of  the  swell  going  down,  but  his  impatience 
made  him  deem  it  unlikely  to  take  place  until  evening  or  the  next  day  ; 
he  therefore  left  two  servants  in  case  his  daughter,  by  any  remote 
chance,  landed,  to  receive  her,  and  made  his  way  back  to  the  hotel  at 
Dover,  where  he  was  residing,  to  fret  and  fume,  and  irritate  himself 
with  the  thoughts  that  it  might  take  a  week  to  render  the  sea  smooth 
enough  to  suffer  a  boat  to  land — an  idea  which  was  not  dissipated  after 
making  an  inquiry  respecting  it  of  the  waiter,  who  assured  his  honour 
that  he  had  known  it  in  heavy  weather  to  be  three  weeks  before  a  boat 
could  land  or  put  off,  for  which  information  nothing  but  a  celerity  of 
movement  saved  him  from  being  kicked  out  of  the  room.  The  servants 
who  were  waiting  for  Alice  received  the  luggage  belonging  to  her  which 
had  been  saved  from  the  wreck,  and  were  sent  forward  with  it ;  while  Paul, 
who  had  assisted  her  to  land,  walked  with  her  up  the  beach  until  they 
reached  the  cliffs,  and  then,  after  winding  up  a  steep  and  rugged  path, 
amid  broken  masses  of  chalk,  Alice  suddenly  stopped.  Hitherto  their 
progress  had  been  made  in  deep  silence,  and  now  she  broke  it  by  re- 
questing him  to  seat  himself  by  her  side  and  utter  the  few  words  which 
were  all  that  were  to  pass  between  them  for  an  indefinite  period.  Paul 
obeyed  her,  and  side  by  side  they  sat  on  a  huge  clump  of  chalk,  and  gazed 
upon  the  sea,  each  with  swelling  bosoms,  but  with  tongues  which  could 
find  no  language  to  ^express  their  deep  emotion.  At  length  Paul  took 
the  hand  of  Alice,  gently,  and  pressing  it  said — 

'  You  are  sad,  Alice — very  sad ;  and  the  change  in  your  features 
since  we  met  upon  the  quarter-deck  tells  me  you  have  indulged  in  fore- 
bodings of  evils  in  futurity  which  have  depressed  your  spirits,  and  made 
your  happiness  a  thing  only  of  remembrance  or  of  dreams.  1,  too,  feel 
a  weight  upon  my  heart  heavier  than  1  have  ever  known  it,  and  yet  I 
would  wish  to  be  cheerful,  for  I  have  the  strong  hope  that  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  I  shall  make  a  bold  and  succeseful  essay  for  the 
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elevation  that  will  entitle  me  to  claim  your  hand.  It  is  no  light  matter, 
Alice,  to  part  with  you  as  I  shall  part  with  you  now — to  separate  for  a 
period  which  will  involve  years  in  it — one  which  will  be  stormy  and 
perilous,  though  it  lead  to  glory,  to  fame — to  YOU.  It  is  not  at  the 
danger  or  peril  that  I  cast  a  thought  of  care  or  anxiety,  hut  that  I 
know  you  will  be  sickening  in  suspense  and  doubt  until  you  learn  that 
the  actions  which  bring  me  glory  have  not  taken  my  life.  You  have  a 
strong  mind,  Alice ;  I  know  you  to  possess  it.  I  know  that  you  have  a 
nature  which  is  superior  to  a  useless  brooding  over  fears  which  may 
be  never  realised ;  and  I  intreat  you  to  exert  it  while  we  are  apart. 
Never  believe  me  dead,  or  think  that  aught  can  deprive  me  of  life,  until 
you  know  that  I  am  no  more ;  but  ever,  for  ever,  wear  in  your  heart 
the  impression  that  each  day  brings  our  union  nearer.  Be  cheerful  and 
happy ;  look  upon  the  future  with  a  calm,  firm  eye ;  divest  it  of  its 
uncertainty,  and  view  it  only  with  the  bright  hopes  which,  in  some  bliss- 
full  moments,  the  fancy  loves  to  indulge." 

He  paused,  and  regarded  Alice  with  a  look  of  deep  fervency.  He 
expected  her  to  speak,  but  her  head  drooped,  and  she  remained  silent. 

"  You  do  not  speak  to  me,"  he  said.  "  Ah  !  Alice,  did  I  not  feel 
that  our  destinies  are  woven  together,  I  could  wish,  for  your  sake,  that 
we  had  never  met ;  I  have  been  the  cause  of  much  unhappi — " 

"I  will  not  hear  you  speak  thus,"  she  interrupted  hastily ;  "  it  is  not 
so  ;  you  have  never  caused  me  one  moment's  pain ;    you  have  ever  been 
to  me  all  the  heart  of  woman   could  wish,  and  if  circumstances   over 
which  neither  you  nor  I  have]  control  have  rendered  our  wishes  unavail- 
able, you  are  not  to  blame.     If  I  am  unhappy,  it  is  not  you,  Paul,  who 
has  occasioned  it.     I  wish  I  could  say  that  of  one  who  ought  to  have 
made  my  happiness  more  his  study  than  his  avarice ;    but,  alas  !  fate 
has   denied   it,  and    grievous    as  it  is  to  bear,  it  must  be  borne;  for 
there  is  no  way  of  obviating  it.     I  should  consider  myself  unworthy  of 
you,  Paul,  if  I  weakly  repined  at  that  for  which  there  was  no  remedy  ; 
you  have  done  me  justice  in  attributing  to  me  more  firmness  of  cha- 
racter :  had  I  been  of  a  weaker  nature,  your  hold  upon  my  heart  might 
have  been  shaken  by  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  to  accomplish  it, 
but  their  exertions  are  vain  ;  my  heart  has  made  its  election,  and  it  is 
not  in  their  power  to  change  it.    We  must  part,  Paul — it  is  too  true,  we 
must  part — and  as  you  have  said,  it  is  hard  to  part  as  we  shall.  To  feed 
on  hope,  to  live  on  expectation,  to  depend  upon  a  futurity  whose  pros- 
pects, whatever   the   sanguine   aspirations    of    an    earnest   heart   may 
picture  them,  are  clouded  and  hidden  beneath  an  impenetrable  veil,  is, 
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alas!  a  cheerless  position.  For  your  sake  I  will  strengthen  my  heart 
against  anticipations  of  sorrow,  of  destroyed  hopes,  of  despair;  I  will 
strive  to  be  firm  ;  I  will  look  my  adverse  condition  in  tne  face,  and  defy 
it  to  crash  me  beneath  its  withering  power  ;  I  will  hope  only  for  the 
time  the  bright  spot  that  may  come  in  our  lives,  when  our  trials  shall 
cease,  and  hand  in  hand  we  shall  descend  to  the  peaceful  grave  together." 
"  My  noble-souled  girl,"  exclaimed  Paul,  with  enthusiasm,  his  eye 
lighting  up  as  he  spoke,  "  my  heart  glows  to  hear  thee,  and  receives  a 
new  impulse  for  action  at  thy  words ;  my  soul  is  strengthened  to  bear 
this  separation  with  less  pain,  now  I  know  how  you  will  regard  my 
absence.  Alice,  I  have  hesitated  till  now  to  tell  you  my  intentions  re- 
specting the  path  I  shall  take.  England  is  no  sphere  of  action  for  me  ; 
the  path  to  honour  and  fame  is  inaccessible  but  through  the  door  of  in- 
terest— interest  which  I  do  not  possess  :  no,  the  new  world  is  my  road  to 
glory  and  wealth,  and  T  hasten  to  place  my  foot  upon  the  ground  which 
shall  bear  my  tread  as  the  wearer  of  a  proud  name,  or  shall  receive  me 
in  its  bosom  lifeless.  I  know  America  ;  I  know  its  capabilities,  and  I 
know  its  resources.  I  was  not  idle  the  short  period  of  my  stay  there. 
I  have  a  brother,  whose  intellect  might  be  admired  in  a  statesman,  and 
from  him  have  I  received  hints  of  which  I  shall  fail  not  to  avail  myself. 
Many  thousand  miles  will  separate  us,  but  in  spirit  we  shall  be  still 
together;  we  shall  look  upon  the  same  sun,  if  we  do  not  upon  the  same  sky ; 
the  same  moon 'will  shed  its  soft  rays  over  us,  though  we  may  not  tread 
upon  the  same  ground  ;  and  our  thoughts,  which  no  distance  or  climate 
can  affect,  will  be  with  each  other,  though  seas  and  mountains  intervene. 
Alice,  dear  Alice,  I  know  that  I  possess  your  love  ;  too  much  have  you 
sacrificed  for  ine,  to  hold  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  upon  it.  I  knew,  too, 
you  have  no  unworthy  thought  of  me ;  if  you  had,  your  love  would  not 
be  mine,  and  thus  I  feel  there  is  little  need  to  tell  you,  that  the  sun  is 
not  more  true  in  its  revolution  than  I  -.-.-ill  hr  faithful  to  you.  To  tell 
you  I  love  you  with  the  entire  devotion  of  a  heart  which  has  never  been 
touched  or  affected  by  other  than  yourself,  is  but  to  repeat  what  I  have 
before*  uttered ;  but  now  that  the  last  moment  approaches,  which  for  a 
long  period  we  can  pass  in  each  other's  presence — which,  perhaps,  may 
be,  if  such  be  the  will  of  fate,  the  last  time  we  may  gaze  on  each  other 
for  ever.  I  swear  that  at  no  time  since  I  have  known  and  loved  you 
has  your  image  been  for  one  instant  weakened  in  my  soul,  or  lives  there 
in  say  that  she  took  your  place  in  my  he«irt  in  any 
inom<-i)t  of  weakness,  or  under  any  circumstances  of  lightness  of  heart, 
when  recollections  are  drowned  in  present  pleasures.  And,  Alice, 
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though  we  may  never,  never  meet  again,  may  God  blight  my  dearest 
hopes,  may  every  prospect  of  future  happiness  be  utterly  effaced,  and  I 
rendered  the  most  abject,  mean,  contemptible  wretch  on  earth,  if  I 
swerve  in  truth  or  love  for  thee — if  the  sweetest  face  united  to  the  most 
bewitching  graces  make  me  turn  aside,  even  in  thought,  thou  beloved  of 
my  soul,  from  thee.  No,  Alice,  thour't  the  shrine  of  my  adoration  ; 
no  knight  of  chivalry  ever  bore  his  mistress's  image  more  truly,  more 
honourably,  more  devotedly,  than  I — and  as  I  keep  my  oath,  so  God 
judge  me  hereafter." 

"  Oh,  Paul,  there  was  no  need  for  this  asseveration,"  exclaimed  Alice, 
her  eyes  suffused  with  tears.  "  I  know  your  truth  and  honour  ;  I  know 
your  worthiness  ;  I  have  no  fear  that  you  have  at  any  time  forgotten  me, 
or  will  forget  me,  let  the  circumstances  be  what  they  may.  I  do  not 
doubt  you ;  I  never  did ;  I  never  shall,  but  I  doubt  the  kindness  of  fate. 
I  feel  a  strange  foreboding  that  we  shall  never  meet  again ;  that  we  are 
now  looking  our  last  on  each  other ;  that  we  are  now  uttering  the  last 
words  which  our  ears  may  receive  from  one  another.  I  can  bear  your 
absence,  Paul,  even  cheerfully,  for  1  know  that  it  is  occasioned  by  the 
necessity  of  your  undergoing  a  probation  which  must  be  passed  through  ; 
but  I  cannot  composedly  think  that  the  dangers  in  that  probation  are  so 
imminent  that  to  signalize  yourself  sufficiently  to  obtain  your  aim  you  are 
exposing  yourself  to  death  constantly.  I  cannot  calmly  think  of  the  fu- 
ture as  holding  out  a  bright  and  glorious  vision  of  joy  and  peace  and  love, 
without  feeling  also  that  a  hand  of  blood  may  destroy  the  vision  and  re- 
duce me  to  utter  despair.  Oh,  Paul,  should  this  be  our  last  interview — 
should  we  never — never  meet  again — I — I — " 

Her  heart  was  too  full  to  utter  more ;  she  bowed  her  head  and  covered 
her  eyes  with  her  hand.  Paul's  heart  was  full  too  ;  his  eyes  glittered 
with  tears  ;  he  clutched  his  neckerchief  convulsively  with  his  right  hand, 
as  though,  loose  as  it  was,  it  would  choke  him.  He  had  not  the  power 
to  speak,  but  he  pressed  the  hand  of  Alice  to  reassure  her,  though  his 
want  of  command  over  his  own  emotions  was  insufficient  to  enable  him  to 
find  a  tongue  to  utter  consolation,  and  was  therefore  little  calculated  to 
restore  her  to  equanimity.  After  several  strong  efforts  he  conquered  the 
bitterness  which  had  overpowered  him,  and  clearing  his  voice,  which  sad- 
ness had  rendered  dry  and  hoarse,  he  said — 

"  You  have  drawn  a  gloomy  picture,  Alice  ;  this  is  not  looking  upon 
coming  events  with  the  firm  eye  you  have  promised  you  would  :  to  part  is 
riot  to  die,  to  sever  is  not  to  be  sundered  for  ever.  Death  comes  when  it  will, 
there  is  no  place  which  is  beyond  his  reach  ;  a  strong  man  of  gigantic  form 
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and  limbs  has  been  choked  by  a  cherry  stone,  and  a  weak,  feeble-looking 
creature,  has  passed  through  a  stormy  campaign,  surrounded  on  all  side? 
by  blood  arid  death,  unscathed.  Fortune  favours  the  brave,  Alice:  the 
dame  has  been  unkind  to  me  in  many  instances ;  she  may  favour  me  in 
my  future  career :  she  will,  I  feel  she  will;  therefore,  sweetest  Alice, 
dry  your  tears  and  let  me,  ere  I  depart,  see  thee  calm  and  cheerful." 

The  sound  of  a  ship's  gun  startled  them  both,  and  the  quick  eyes  of 
Paul  at  once  turned  to  the  frigate,  and  instantly  detected  a  change  which 
had  taken  place  on  board  :  he  saw  the  blue  smoke  of  the  discharged 
powder  wreathing  up  in  pale,  curling  white  vapours  round  the  foremast, 
and  he  knew  the  gun  had  been  fired  for  the  instant  return  of  the  gig  ; 
he  saw  also  the  fore-topsail  cast  loose — which  was  the  signal  for  sailing — 
and  ere  he  turned  his  eyes  away,  he  saw  a  boat  which  contained  the  pilot, 
a  signal  for  whom  had  been  flying,  making  the  best  of  its  way  to  the 
Wildfire.  He  knew  the  hourwas  come  for  parting,  and  in  a  few  broken 
sentences  he  explained  to  Alice  the  painful  intelligence.  The  remain- 
der of  their  interview  was  passed  in  the  utterance  of  fervent  protestations 
of  faith  and  truth.  Alice  sunk  into  Paul's  arms,  and  as  he  pasVioiiatel} 
imprinted  a  burning  kiss  upon  her  cheek,  he  raised  one  hand  to  heaven 
and  said —  ;\S 

"In  life  or  death,  Alice,  I  am  thine — thine  only!" 

The  sound  of  approaching  footsteps  caused  them  to  disengage  them- 
selves, and  one  of  the  men  servants  who  had  taken  charge  of  her  lug- 
gage, turned  from  a  jutting  cliff  and  stood  before  them  ;  immediately 
he  saw  Alice  he  stopped,  and  said,  respectfully — 

"  Oh,  if  you  please,  Miss,  I  saw  your  father  at  a  distance  on  horse- 
back ;  he  is  coming  this  way,  so  I  thought  I  would  run  and  tell  you." 

"Thank  you,"  replied  Alice,  turning  deadly  pale  at  his  news,  and 
then  exclaimed,  hurriedly,  "  Away,  and  meet  him  ;  stop  him,  tell  him  I 
have  quitted  the  vessel  and  will  be  with  him  instantly — away  !" 

The  man  looked  at  her  with  some  little  surprise,  but  immediately 
obeyed  her  ;  she  then  turned  to  Paul,  and  cried — 

"  Leave  me,  Paul.  Dear  Paul,  lose  not  a  moment ;  I  would  not  have 
him  see  thee  for  a  world's  wealth  ;  his  intemperate  nature  will  lead  him 
to  insult  thee  with  some  cruel  taunt — fly !" 

"  Fly,  Alice  !"  said  Paul,  proudly.  "  I  fly  from  no  man,  let  him  be 
who  he  may." 

"  Oh,  Paul,  there  is  no  display  of  fear  in  flying  him,  but  policy  ! 
For  my  sake,  for  the  pain  and  agony  which  I  shall  endure  to  hear  thee 
unkindly  reproached  in  the  hour  of  separation — leave  me,  leave  me,  to 
shun  him." 
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"  For  you,  Alice,  for  you  I  go — I  leave  you  to  gain  you,"  he  ex- 
claimed, fervently,  as  he  once  more  enfolded  her  in  his  embrace  and 
pressed  her  to  his  heart.  "  May  the  Almighty  keep  you  in  his  grace, 
calmly  and  happily — may  you  never  know  annoy,  but  until  we  meet  be 
ever  placid  and  contented,  no  evil  to  ruffle  the  serenity  of  happy  peace- 
fulness,  and  for  ever  after  be  removed  from  all  care  and  pain." 


c_      v  <f   *•& 
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"  God  bless  you,  dear  Paul !"  sobbed  Alice.  "  God  bless  you,  you 
have  all  my  heart — I  have  no  thought,  hope,  wish,  but  for  you,  and  I 
will  perish  ere  any  living  soul  shall  compel  me  to  change  from  thee  or 
forget  thee.  Farewell !  God  avert  all  evil  from  thee.  God  bless  thee  ! 
God  bless  thee !  we  shall  meet  again,  Paul,  in  heaven,  if  not  on  earth. 
Heaven  preserve  you,  and  make  you  in  all  things  happy.  Farewell !" 

Paul  strained  her  to  his  bosom,  kissed  her  a  thousand  times,  pas- 
sionately, and  then  she  tore  herself  from  his  arms,  cried,  her  whole  soul 
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in  the  words,  "  God  bless  you!"  again,  and  hurried  sobbing  from  the 
spot.  She  waved  her  hand  as  she  turned  round  the  cliff,  and  the  next 
moment  she  was  hidden  from  him,  as  it  seemed,  for  ever.  He  stood  for 
a  minute  plunged  in  grief;  she  was  gone,  she  was  all  the  world  to  him — 
life,  soul,  everything — she  was  gone,  perhaps,  for  ever ;  it  was  a  mo- 
ment of  agony — he  squeezed  his  hands  crushingly  together,  and  "  turn- 
ing his  face  to  the  wall,"  he  sobbed  like  an  infant. 

He  had  remained  thus  scarcely  a  minute  when  he  heard  the  step  of 
one  running  towards  him.  Dashing  the  tears  from  his  cheeks,  he  bent 
his  brows  sternly,  and  turned  to  meet  the  comer ;  it  was  Gasket. 

"  Didn't  you  hear  the  signal  for  the  boat  to  return,  John  ?"  lie  cried 
quickly,  out  of  breath  with  his  run,  "  and  don't  you  see  the  foretopsail 
cast  loose,  eh  ?" 

"  I  do,"  replied  Paul,  by  a  strong  effort  assuming  a  calm  demeanour. 

"  Well,  you  take  it  pretty**quietly.  Hows'ever,  here's  the  young 
gentleman  in  the  stern  sheets  swears,  by  thunder  and  lightning,  he'll 
report  you  to  the  first  lieutenant  for  keeping  the  boat  after  the  signal  to 
go  on  board  has  been  made." 

Another  gun  was  now  fired  from  the  bow  of  the  frigate,  and  directly 
its  distant  "  boom"  struck  Gasket's  ear,  he  whistled  and  cried — 

"  Spanker,  Driver,  and  Ringtail !  but  there'll  be  some  quarter-deck 
talking  for  some  of  us.  Come,  John,  let's  crowd  sail  for  the  boat,  or 
the  gentleman  will  shove  off  without  us.  I  could  hardly  make  the  little 
swab  let  me  come  to  hurry  you." 

"  Stretch  out,''  answered  Paul,  with  an  attempt  to  smile ;  "  when  we 
get  in  the  gig  we  must  make  the  people  bend  their  backs  to  the  work." 

Gasket  gave  an  assenting  reply  and  darted  off  at  good  speed,  followed 
closely  by  Paul.  The  former  easily  perceived  in  our  hero's  countenance 
traces  of 'the  suffering  his  spirit  had  endured  in  parting  with  Alice  ;  but 
with  the  delicacy  which  not  unfrequently  dwells  in  the  minds  of  men  of 
primitive  education,  he  would  not  notice  it,  feeling  sure  that  any  observa- 
tion he  might  make  respecting  it  would  only  add  to  the  distress  instead 
of  alleviating  it.  A  very  short  time  elapsed  ere  they  were  once  more 
in  their  respective  stations,  and  the  middy,  with  a  squeaking  voice, 

cried  out — 

"  Now,  you  sirs,  where  have  you  been  playing  at  Tom  Coxe's  tra- 

?     You've  been  bowsing  up  your  jib-stay  at  some  grog-shop,  I'll 

bet  a  best  bower  to  a  rnarl'spik'.     I  tell  you  what  it  is,  my  fine  fellows, 

if  you  don't  get  a  tote  of  the  Captain's  red  bunting  and  the  boatswain's 

I'm  damned.     The  lieutenant  will  ask  me  what  kept  the  boat,  and 
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I  shall  tell  him  who ;  so  look  out.  If  you  don't  get  a  starting  and  your 
grog  stopped  beside,  why  I'll  confess  to  the  mess  I'm  a  Tom  Bowers  of 
a  fellow.  Come,  step  out,  lads,  we  shall  have  another  black  Betsy  else 
to  quicken  us." 

"  Give  way,  lads ;  give  way,"  cried  the  clear- toned  voice  of  Paul, 
taking  the  tiller-lines  in  his  hand,  while  the  little  midshipman  screwed 
himself  up  in  a  boat  cloak ;  "  bend  your  backs  and  pull  with  a  will, 
men,"  continued  Paul ;  "  make  her  jump  out  of  the  water,  lads." 

A  cheerful  ay,  ay  !    responded  to  his  commands,  and  the  men  plied 
their  oars  with  great  strength,  giving  the  man-of-war  roll  with  the  most 
perfect  precision.     The  boat  flew  over  the  water  swiftly,  and  before  the 
midshipman  could  get  to  sleep",  which  he  tried  hard  to  do,  the  nose  (the 
boat's  not  the  boy's)  grated  the  ship's  side ;  the  crew  leaped  on  board 
and  the  boat  was  hauled  up.     They  had  not  much  time  to  spare,  for  the 
anchor  was  weighed,  and  fold  after  fold  of  the  canvas  was  dropped, 
until  she  was  covered  from  heel  to  truck,  and  with  a  breeze  which  had 
just  sprung  up,  stood  out  of  the  Downs  for  Sheerness.     To  the  surprise 
of  all  the  gig's  crew,  the  first  lieutenant,  after  simply  chiding  them  for 
not  returning  at  the  first  gun,  said  no  more  of  the  matter ;   and  although 
they  made  every  inquiry  of  their  messmates  for  the  reason  of  their 
sudden  departure,  when  it  was    expected   they  would   have   remained 
some    hours    longer    in    the    Downs,    no    one    could    satisfy    them ; 
but  the  truth  of  the   matter  was,  that  the  Captain  all  of  a  moment 
remembered    who   was    his    coxswain — it   was    some    time   after    the 
departure    of    the    boat — he    recollected    also    that    he     had     not 
forbidden   him    to    take   his    usual    post    in    the    gig,    although   he 
had  told  Mr.  Prior  to  put  one  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  stern  sheets. 
It  no  sooner  struck  him  that  it  was  possible  [Paul  might  have  accom- 
panied Alice  than  he  summoned  Mr.  Prior,  and  found  that  he  had.  He 
was  in  a  towering  rage  but  he  could  not  help  himself;  he  could  not 
punish  Paul  for  doing  his  duty — he  could  not  quarrel  with  the  first  lieu- 
tenant for  not  doing  what  he  was  -not  ordered  to  do  ;  and  turn  the 
matter  which  way  he  would  nothing  presented  itself  to  take  hold  of  as 
a  handle  by  which  he  might  punish  our  hero  :  it  struck  him  also  that  he 
had  sent  an  invitation  to  her  father  to  come  on  board  ;  and  as  it  occurred 
to  him  that  it  was  not  at  all  impossible  the  companionship  of  Paul  and 
Alice  might  be  discovered  by  him,  the  probabilities  were  that  the  en- 
raged father  might  come  aboard,  and  instead  of  cracking  a  joke,  crack 
his  head.      At  all  events  it  was  most  likely  there  would  be  much  recri- 
mination, fending  and  proving,  and  as  he  was  remarkably  averse  to 
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anything  of  the  sort,  especially  upon  a  matter  which  was  of  no  interest 
to  him,  he  being  really  quite  indifferent  whether  Alice  married  Paul  or 
Pope  Pius  the  Seventh,  he  thought  the  hest  thing  he  could  do  was- to 
"cut  and  run."  There  was  no  necessity  to  remain,  the  pilot  had  answered 
the  signal  made  for  him  by  putting  off  from  shore,  and  the  wind 
was  fair;  he  therefore  ordered  a  gun  to  he  fired  to  recall  the  boat 
the  moment  he  thought  it  had  reached  the  shore,  and  as  no 
notice  appeared  to  be  taken  of  the  first  he  ordered  the  second 
to  be  fired,  making  up  his  mind  that  a  third  gun  should  carry  with  it  a 
round  dozen  for  every  "  rascal"  of  the  gig's  crew  :  he  was  the  more 
impatient  for  its  return,  as  he  was  not  quite  satisfied  that  Alice's  father 
would  not  take  the  opportunity  of  coming  on  board  in  the  gig.  He 
was  considerably  relieved  by  the  report  of  the  return  of  the  boat  and 
the  people,  particularly  when  he  found  the  expected,  but  somewhat  un- 
welcome guest,  whose  fiery  nature  he  well  knew,  was  not  included 
in  it. 

The  frigate  was  not  long  ere  she  rounded  the  Foreland,  glided  with 
stately  bearing  round  Ramsgate  and  Margate,  and  when  night  again 
spread  "  its  dusky  mantle  o'er  the  skies,'*  she  was  riding  at  anchor  off 
Sheerness.  In  a  few  days  she  was  paid  off.  The  Captain,  keeping  his 
word,  applied  to  the  Admiralty  for  the  discharge  of  Paul,  and  obtained 
it ;  he  presented  it  to  him,  at  the  same  time  made  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  services  on  board  by  the  present  of  a  ring,  and  requeste  d 
him  to  bury  the  harshness  he  had  latterly  shewn  him  in  oblivion,  or,  if 
he  did  think  of  it,  to  view  it  as  a  matter  of  duty  only,  and  so  pass  it  over. 
He  likewise  expressed  his  best  wishes  for  his  unqualified  success,  now 
that  he  was  free  to  quit  the  service,  in  whatever  path  he  might  choose  for 
his  future  career.  Paul  could  not  but  feel  affected  by  his  generosity, 
and  returned  his  acknowledgments  of  it  as  warmly  as  lay  in  his  power : 
so  with  a  mutual  good  feeling  they  parted. 

Eustace  Prior,  who  had  never  for  one  moment  wavered  in  his  deter- 
mination of  seeking  Florence  immediately  upon  his  return  to  England, 
had,  in  accordance  with  the  superstitious  feeling  which  his  dream  respect- 
ing Paul  had  raised  within  him,  insisted  upon  his  fulfilling  his  promise  to 
assist  him  in  the  search  for  his  beloved,  and  so  carried  him  to  London 
with  him,  accompanied  by  Gasket,  over  whom  he  held  a  sort  of  protec- 
tive right ;  and  there  for  the  present  we  must  leave  them,  and  return  to 
John  Andrew,  who,  when  the  Wildfire  was  paid  off,  which  she  was  imme- 
diately after  her  arrival,  went  also  to  London  to  the  owners  of  the  Pene- 
lope, to  acquaint  them  with  her  capture  by  pirates,  and  also  with  the 
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loss  of  the  brig  which  had  received  him  and  Alice  from  the  Andromache. 
His  communication  was  attested  by  the  passenger  who  was  rescued  with 
him  and  his  fair  companion  from  the  wreck  of  the  brig  by  the  crew  of 
the  Wildfire,  whose  dangerous  hurt  was  yet  uncured.  The  owners,  who 
were  insured  to  the  full  value  of  both  vessels,  received  the  intelligence 
with  a  calmness  which  they  might  not  have  shewn  if  the  destruction  of 
the  vessels,  with  their  cargoes,  had  proved  a  dead  loss  to  them ;  they 
therefore  paid  Andrew  his  full  amount  of  wages,  and  presented  him  with 
a  handsome  sum  by  way  of  compensation  for  the  loss  of  all  his  property 
in  the  "  Pen-ne-lopee."  The  passenger,  too,  a  man  of  considerable  pro- 
perty, also  made  him  a  present  of  twenty  guineas,  for  the  services  he  had 
rendered  him  when  the  brig  was  deserted  by  the  crew,  which  services 
had  prevented  him  perishing  miserably.  Thus,  what  with  his  pay  from 
the  Wildfire,  the  Penelope,  his  presents  from  Alice,  from  Paul — who  re- 
Derated  his  thanks  most  warmly  ere  he  parted  with  him,  for  his  noble 
behaviour  to  Alice  — from  the  passenger,  and  from  Captain  Pearson,  who 
also  was  a  donor  after  hearing  his  relation  of  the  events  occurring  to 
him  from  his  departure  from  Porto  Rico  to  his  appearance  on  board  the 
Wildfire,  he  was  possessed  of  a  good  round  sum,  a  sort  of  miniature  for- 
tune, the  value  of  which  he  was  not  precis'ely  acquainted  with,  but  had  a 
good  general  notion.  He  was  surrounded,  like  the  rest  of  the  people  of  the 
Wildfire,  when  she  was  paid  off  at  Sheerness,  by  a  number  of  crimps* 
who  all  protested  they  knew  him  well,  and  professed  the  greatest  friend- 
ship and  delight  at  seeing  him  once  more  in  the  land  of  his  birth,  and 
hinted  in  the  gentlest  manner  possible  what  infinite  gratification  it 
would  afford  them  if  he  would  settle  the  small  account  which  he  was 
not  indebted  to  them,  although  they  took  the  most  tremendous  oaths 
that  he  was ;  but  he  answered  their  demands  with  his  fist,  and  after 
thrashing  two  or  three,  and  ducking  one,  they  found  out  they  were  mis- 
taken, and  had  no  such  name  on  the  debit  side  of  their  books  as  John 
Andrew.  They  expressed  their  sorrow  at  their  singular  error,  and  at 
once  clapped  the  amount  which  they  demanded  of  him  on  that  of  two  or 
three  other  seamen  who  did  owe  them  about  a  thirtieth  or  fortieth  part 
of  what  they  claimed.  Andrew  had  once  been  stripped  in  this  way 
of  all  his  money,  and  was  compelled  to  make  another  voyage  before  he 
could  return  home  to  see  his  friends  :  it  was  a  lesson  he  did  not  forget. 
He  had  a  widowed  mother  who  was  very  poor,  living  on  his  half-pay 
and  now  a  little  sweetheart ;  he  therefore  steered  clear  of  his  messmates, 
who  were  making  their  money  fly  like  the  name  of  their  vessel,  and  took 
his  place  in  a  coach  for  Leeds,  from  thence  through  Yorkshire  towards 
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Westmoreland.  The  facilities  for  travelling  to  remote  parts  of  England 
were  very  different  fifty  years  since  to  what  they  were  even  fifteen  years 
ago,  and  John  Andrew  found  out  that  in  taking  different  stages  here  and 
there,  every  office  swearing  that  their  vehicle  went  within  a  short  distance 
of  Grasmere,  he  succeeded  in  arriving  at  Richmond,  from  whence  a  con- 
veyance went  to  Appleby,  which  the  proprietor  vowed  was  the  only 
direct,  as  well  as  the  nearest,  route  to  Grasmere.  Upon  his  arrival  at 
Appleby,  he  found  there  was  no  vehicle  of  any  description  which  could 
take  him  to  the  desired  place,  unless  he  hired  especially  a  post-chaise  for 
the  purpose — a  proceeding  he  would  as  soon  thought  of  pursuing  as 
setting  up  a  carriage  and  four ;  he,  therefore,  determined  to  trust  to 
nature's  mode  of  conveyance,  and  foot  it.  His  luggage  consisted  only 
of  what  a  pocket  handkerchief  would  contain,  which,  with  his  money 
safely  folded  up  in  it,  was  appended  to  a  stick  and  placed  over  his 
shoulder,  and  he  set  forth  from  the  inn  determined  to  make  the  time 
between  meeting  with  his  mother  and  Martha  Bell  as  short  as  possible. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  follow  him  in  all  his  turnings,  windings,  and  the 
mistakes  of  the  way  which  befel  him  during  his  progress,  but  we  will 
suppose  him  fairly  now  on  the  high  road — high  enough  it  was — to  Gras- 
mere. It  was  getting  towards  four  in  the  afternoon,  a  fine  sunny  day  it 
had  been,  and  still  remained.  He  wound  his  way  up  a  steep  hill,  and 
after  gaining  some  distance  he  came  upon  a  sharp  turn  in  the  path ;  he 
rounded  it,  and  started  as  he  perceived  a  man  in  a  sitting  posture  fast 
asleep :  by  his  side  lay  his  hat,  his  right  hand  grasped  the  stock  of  a 
gun,  while  the  barrel  crossed  his  body  and  rested  upon  his  left  arm ;'  he 
was  moving  his  head  uneasily  from  side  to  side,  as  though  his  slumber 
was  disturbed  by  painful  dreams.  Andrew  bent  over  him  and  regarded 
him  with  some  attention ;  the  face,  which  was  pale  and  haggard,  was 
overrun  with  long,  straggling  locks  of  dark  hair,  of  which  the  sleeper 
possessed  a  profusion.  It  struck  him  that  he  had  seen  the  man  before, 
but  where  or  when  he  was  unable  to  remember.  While  yet  gazing  upon 
him,  the  uneasy  contortions  of  the  dreamer  increased  unto  such  a  degree 
of  evident  agony,  that  Andrew  shook  him  by  the  shoulder  and  awoke 
him.  Before  he  was  conscious  who  had  broken  his  slumber  he  leaped 
to  his  feet,  and  levelling  his  gun,  roared  out — 

"  Fiend !  hell-cat !  will  nothing  rid  me  of  thee  ?" 

He  pulled  the  trigger,  but  fortunately  for  Andrew  it  missed  fire,  and 
ere  it  could  be  re-cocked  he  threw  down  his  bundle,  and  seizing  it,  wrested 
it  from  the  man's  hands. 
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"  Avast,  messmate,'*  he  cried,  when  he  had  obtained  possession  of  it. 
"  What's  in  the  wind  that  you  want  to  stop  my  grog  in  the  turning  of  a 
glass,  without  looking  to  see  whether  I  am  friend  or  foe,  eh  ?  Why, 
how  you  stare  !  what  do  you  take  me  for  ?  one  of  the  wild  savages  from 
South  Ameriky  ?  or  a  flying  dolphin  from  the  Chaney  seas  ?" 

The  man,  who  by  this  time  had  somewhat  recovered  his  self-posses- 
sion, scrutinised  the  seaman  from  head  to  foot  with  an  earnestness  which 
led  him  to  inquire  the  cause  of  such  a  searching  gaze  in  the  terms  given 
above,  but  he  received  no  reply,  and  in  his  turn  looked  very  hard  at  the 
stranger  ;  at  length  he  said  with  significant  nod — 

"  I  rather  think  I've  seen  you  afore." 

"  I'm  sure  you've  not,"  the  man  replied,  surlily,  and  at  the  same  time 
averted  his  head. 

"  Ah,  but  I  have,"  persisted  Andrew ;  "  I  can't  exactly  overhaul  the 
bearings  to  tell  me  the  whereaway,  but  we've  been  in  the  same  latitude, 
and  spoke  each  other,  or  my  name's  not — " 

"  What  ?"  asked  the  man,  eagerly. 

"  The  same  as  my  father's,"  replied  Andrew  instantly,  with  a  chuckle. 
The  stranger's  brow  lowered  gloomily,  and  he  uttered  a  contemptuous 
"pshaw  !"  which  as  soon  as  Andrew  heard  and  saw  the  expression  ac- 
companying it,  he  struck  his  thigh,  and  exclaimed  in  a  confident 
tone — 

"  I  have  seen  you,  I  know  I  have,  and  you  know  it  too." 

"  Where  ?"  said  the  man,  with  a  rude  laugh.  "  Tell  me  where  and 
I'll  tell  you  if  your  memory  serves  you  correctly." 

"  My  memory  serves  me  as  a  ship's  log  would  the  Captain  if  it  was 
cut  in  half  and  he  had  only  one  half  of  it,"  returned  Andrew  ;  "he  gets 
an  idea  of  the  days's  work,  but  he  wants  the  other  half  to  make  it  plain 
sailing.  My  memory  is  a  one-sided  one — I  know  I've  seen  you,  but  the 
latitude  is  torn  out  of  the  log  and  lost ;  besides,  when  we  were  along 
side  of  each  other  you  was  more  bluff  about  the  bows,  your  figure-head 
didn't  show  so  much  service — but  now  you're  all  ribs  and  trucks,  like  a 
sheer  hulk,  and  looks  howdaciously  like  a  picter  of  the  Flying  Dutch- 
man which  one  of  the  topmen  had  pricked  on  his  arm  when  I  was 
aboard  the  Pen-ne-lopee/J 

This  by  no  means  flattering  personal  description  of  the  stranger 
seemed  rather  to  displease  him,  for  still  regarding  the  open-hearted 
sailor  with  a  stern  countenance,  he  said  gruffly — 

"  You've  missed  stays  in  your  reckoning,  my  man,  and  you'll  be 
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wrecked  on  the  shoals  of  ignorance  ;   you  never  came  athwart  me  be- 
fore, and  I  don't  care  how  soon  \ve  part  company  now." 

"  Oh,  you've  a  little  blue  water  talk,  have  you,"  said  Andrew,  "  yet 
your  rig  is  not  very  ship-shape  and  Bristol- fashion ;  thof,  for  the  matter 
of  that,  now-a-days,  it  ain't  always  the  rig  of  a  vessel  that  tells  the  nater 
of  her  service.  You've  smelt  salt  water,  friend,  I  suppose." 

"  Ay,  and  tasted  it  too/'  he  replied.  "  I  know  a  forefoot  from  a  stern 
post,  a  dead-eye  from  a  topsail-sheet  block,  a  spanker  from  a  sky- 
scraper, a  jib-boom  from  a  royal-mast,  a  backstay  from  a  bowline,  a 
cathead  from  a  capstan,  a  cable  from  a  signal -haliard — ' 

"  And  the  cat  from  a  rope's  end — both  of  which  you  have  tasted,  I'd 
wager  a  week's  allowance  of  grog,"  exclaimed  Andrew,  interrupting 
him,  and  laughing  at  his  own  conceit.  "  In  what  ship  was  you  flogged 
last,  eh,  mate  ?" 

"  In  neither  of  the  last  five  that  you  were  catted  and  rope's  ended  in 
for  idling  and  lubberly  conduct,  and  keel-hauled  for  stealing  your 
messmate's  grog  and  slops,"  he  returned,  hastily  and  angrily. 

Andrew  laughed,   and  gave  him  the  retort  again  with  a  piece  of  sea 

wit  which  made  him  writhe  with  rage ;  he,  however,  did  not  continue 

the  exercise  of  his  smart  faculties,  but  holding  out  his  hand  exclaimed — 

"  You  are  too  clever  for  my  company — you  shall  have  a  wide  offing. 

I'll  trouble  you  for  that  gun." 

"  Will  you  ?"  replied  Andrew,  "  I  don't  think  you  will.  It's  my  belief 
I  am  not  the  gull  you  fancy  me — once  hit,  twice  shy.  You  have  had  one 
pop  at  me — at  least  it  wasn't  your  fault  that  the  flint  and  steel  didn't  do 
their  duty  :  I'll  take  care  you  don't  have  another  chance.  I  shan't  give 
up  the  gun." 

"  You  won't !"  exclaimed  his  companion  fiercely. 
"  I  won't,"  he  returned  coolly;  "  nor  no  frown  nor  growl  of  yours 
will  make  me  hand  it  over,  either  ;    so,  if  you  want  to  haul  your  wind, 
why  'bout  ship  and  sheer  off." 

"  You'll  give  up  the  gun,"  exclaimed  the  man,  grinding  his  teeth. 
"  When  I  gets  to  Grasmcre  I've  no  objection,"   answered  Andrew  ; 
"  but  unless  you  shows  me  good  cause  that  I  should,  if  I  do  before  then, 
why  may  I  be  cobbed." 

-mere!  are  you  going  to  Grasmere  ?"  asked  the  man  with 
considerable  rapidity  ;  "  you  know  some  people  there  ?  your  friends  live 
there  ?" 

"  That  they  do,  I  hope  ;    they  did  afore  I  left  England,  and  unless 
there's  been  some  awful  change,  they  does  still,"  responded  Andrew. 
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"  Have  you  many  friends  there  ?"  interrogated  the  stranger,  with  an 
air  of  interest. 

"  Friends  ! "  repeated  Andrew,  "  very  few  people  has  many  friends 
anywhere ;  friends  is  a  scarce  commodity,  especially  when  the  locker 
runs  empty  of  shot ;  but  I  know  two  or  three  good  folks  there.  And  as 
for  relations,  I've  a  old  mother,  if  the  old  gal's  soul  hasn't  gone  aloft ;  and 
there's  another  that  isn't  a  relation  that  I  hopes  to  see,  without  she's  got 
spliced,  and  if  she  has — ;  but  that's  neither  here  nor  there.  Do  you 
know  anything  about  Grasmere,  that  makes  you  ask  me  so  anxiously  ?" 

"  No,  no  ;  oh  no  ! "  hurriedly  replied  his  companion,  with  some 
confusion  of  manner  ;  "  that  is,  I —  I —  know  the  place,  but  none  of  the 
people." 

"  Then  what  made  you  ask  me  in  such  a  anxious  manner  about  it?" 
inquired  Andrew,  with  a  searching  glance. 

"  Nothing  particular,"  replied  the  man,  assuming  a  cool,  indifferent 
air ;  "  only  that  I  was  going  there  myself,  and  I  thought  if  you  knew 
many  people  you  might  gather  a  little  information  for  me  that  I 
wish  to  obtain,  and  which  may  cost  me  much  trouble  to  get,  as  I  know 
nobody  there." 

"  Oh  !  "  exclaimed  Andrew,  somewhat  doubtfully,  "  then  I  suppose 
you  will  rarge  up  alongside  of  me,  and  we  shall  run  for  the  port  to- 
gether ?" 

"  If  you've  no  objection,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Not  I,  man,"  returned  Andrew,  "  though  I  might  be  seen  in  better 
company  without  making  much  exertion  for  a  mate;  but  this  gun 
belongs  to  you,  I  dare  say.  I've  got  it  and  I  mean  to  keep  it  until  I  get 
home,  so  I  don't  mind  your  keeping  company  with  me  till  it's  time  to 
receive  your  property ;  then  I  shall  expect  you  to  haul  off." 

The  stranger  laughed  contemptuously. 

"  You  may  laugh  if  you  like,"  observed  Andrew  composedly,  "  but 
you  ain't  exactly  the  sort  of  build  and  rig  of  a  Christian  to  go  yard-arm 
and  yard-arm  home  with.  The  old  woman  would  think  I  had  served 
with  rovers  and  smugglers,  and  other  piratical  miscreants." 

The  man  started  and  frowned  angrily,  but  Andrew  took  no  notice  of  it. 

"  Now,  mate,  my  foretopsail's  loose,"  he  added;  "  so  if  you're  bound 
for  Grasmere,  get  under  weigh.  Do  you  know  the  path  across  these 
highways  and  byways,  eh  ?" 

"  I  do,"  returned  his  companion,  quickly;  "  I'll  lead  you  there  safe 
enough,  and  by  the  shortest  road." 

"  That's  well,"  said  Andrew ;  "  but  mark  me,  no  foul  play  ;  I  ain't 
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of  a  cantankerous  nater,  but  if  I'm  roused  up  my  play  isn't  child' splay." 

"  You  needn't  fear  me,"  exclaimed  the  man  with  a  smile. 

"  Fear  you !  "  echoed  Andrew ;  "  oh,  no,  I  don't  fear  you ;  if  you  run 
away  with  that  idea  you'll  soon  get  to  the  end  of  your  line.  I  don't  fear 
you— I  doubt  you,  that's  all.  I  think  ycur  natur  can't  be  good  to  send 
a  bullet  at  a  fellow's  head  because  he  waked  you  up  when  you  were 
making  ugly  faces  in  a  dream." 

"  I  confess  I  was  hasty,"  uttered  the  man  apologetically. 

"  And  so  was  I,"  returned  Andrew,  or  the  old  woman  wouldn't  ha* 
seen  me  agin." 

"  It  was  a  very  unpleasant  dream,"  said  the  man,  with  some  little 
embarrassment. 

"  Ah,  that  it  must  have  been,"  replied  Andrew,  "  for  you  called  me 
fiend  and  hell-cat,  and  so  forth,  and  wanted  to  get  rid  of  me.  Was  you 
dreaming  of  a  woman  ?" 

"  Yes — no — it  was  nothing.  Come,  the  sun  is  dropping  ;  we  have  a 
long  way  to  traverse ;  we  can  talk  as  we  walk.  Let  us  move  forward," 
said  the  man  confusedly. 

"  Ay,  ay,"  cried  Andrew,  taking  up  his  bundle  and  stick,  and  be- 
ginning to  move  forward. 

"  I'll  carry  the  gun,"  said  the  man,  stretching  forth  his  hand  to  take 
it.  Andrew  drew  back. 

"  No  you  won't,"  he  exclaimed ;  "not  at  present.  I'll  see  a  little 
more  of  you  first ;  by-and-bye  you  may,  but  not  now — exactly." 

His  companion  muttered  an  oath,  and  led  the  way  without  another 
word.  Andrew  followed,  whistling  "  Come  all  you  jolly  sailors  bold." 
They  walked  a  quarter  of  a  mile  without  exchanging  a  sentence ;  then 
the  man  turned  abruptly  and  said — 

"  You  have  come  from  the  West  Indies  ?" 

"  I  have ;  from  Port  Rico,"  was  the  reply. 

"  In  the  merchant  service  ?"  interrogated  his  companion. 

"  I  left  the  Indies  in  a  merchant  brig,  but  our  vessel  was  captured  by 
pirates  and  burnt  by  them.  A  few  of  us  were  taken  aboard  their  vessel, 
and  soon  afterwards — not  a  month — the  people  nearly  all  died  of  fever, 
the  vessel  sprung  a  leak  and  went  down,  and  I  and  another  were  saved 
on  a  raft.  We  were  picked  up  by  a  frigate  outward-bound,  but  her 
Captain  put  us  aboard  an  homeward-bound  merchantman,  and  she  was 
wrecked  in  as  heavy  a  gale  as  ever  I  was  in.  We  were  once  more 
picked  up,  and  brought  to  England  by  a  clipper  of  a  frigate,  and — 
here  I  am." 
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"  Rather  a  diversified  voyage ;  full  of  incidents  and  quite  romantic,'* 
observed  his  companion,  something  like  a  sneer  curling  his  upper  lip. 
"  What  was  the  frigate's  name  that  brought  you  home  ?" 

"  The  Wildfire,  Captain  Pearson,"  returned  Andrew. 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  of  a  master's  mate,  or  midshipman,  or 
lieutenant " 

"  You'd  better  go  through  the  complement  of  a  frigate  at  once,"  cried 
Andrew,  interrupting  him,  jeeringly. 

"  The  man  I  mean  is  an  officer,  that  is  if  he  is  not  kicked  out  of  the 
service  before  this,"  said  his  companion, 

"  What  is  his  name  ?"  enquired  Andrew. 

"  Prior — Eustace  Prior,"  he  replied. 

Andrew  gave  a  whistle,  then  his  brown  face  had  a  bright  tinge  of  red 
in  it,  and  with  a  more  angry  aspect  than  he  had  hitherto  shown,  he 
looked  his  companion  in  the  eyes  with  a  stedfast  gaze,  exclaiming — 

"  Kicked  out  of  the  service  !  What  do  you  mean  by  kicked  out  of 
the  service,  eh  ?" 

"  Isn't  that  plain  enough  ?"  retorted  the  man,  roughly.  "  Don't  you 
understand  what  kicking  out  of  the  service  means  ?  Do  you  know 
him  ?" 

"  I  do — but  I'm  damned  if  you  do,  or  you  would  never  have  asked 
that  question,"  returned  Andrew,  with  a  ruffled  visage.  "  Do  you 
know  what  licking  means  ?  I  should  think  you  do  by  the  cut  of  your 
jib — that's  plain  enough.  Now,  if  you  pay  out  any  lingo  disrespectful  of 
Mr.  Prior  afore  me,  keep  a  wide  berth  of  my  fist — do  you  understand 
that?" 

"  Two  can  play  at  the  sport,"  returned  his  companion,  unmoved  by 
the  threat.  "  I  don't  know  this  Prior,"  he  added  with  an  indifferent 
tone,  "  but  I  have  heard  that  he  bears  a  particularly  bad  character." 

"  I  wish  I  could  come  athwart  those  as  pitched  such  a  lying  yarn  to 
you,"  exclaimed  Andrew,  clenching  his  fist,  "I'd  make  him  sing  small, 
as  the  bo'sen's-mate  did  the  boy  of  the  lieutenant's  mess  when  he  shoved 
him  overboard  for  singing  out  while  he  payed  him  over  the  shoulders 
with  a  bight  of  a  topsail- sheet.  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  mate — never  give  a 
man  a  character  when  you  knows  nothing  of  him ;  be  sure  of  all  that's 
down  in  his  log  before  you  talk  for  or  agin  him,  or  you  may  be  brought 
up  all  standing  when  you  don't  expect  it." 

"  Did  you  sail  with  him  ?"  inquired  his  companion,  disregarding  the 
tenor  of  Andrew's  speech. 

—I  came  to  England  with  him,"  he  replied ;  "he  was  first  lieu- 
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tenant  of  the  Wildfire,  and  a   better  officer,  or  gentleman,  or  a  kinder 
man  to  the  people  under  him  never  trod  the  decks  of  a  ship.'" 

"  Then  he  is  not  a  blackguard,  a  swearer,  and  drunkard  ?"  inquired 
the  man,  anxiously. 

"  No,"  shouted  Andrew,  excitedly,  "he's  a  gentleman  from  heel  to 
truck — aye,  and  a  handsomer  figure-head  he  has  than  any  man  I  ever 
clapped  toplights  on.  Lord  love  ye  !  his  eyes  would  rake  a  woman's 
heart  fore  and  aft ;  the  p  rettiest  she  on  the  'arth,  let  her  build  be  the 
cleanest  or  carry  what  sail  she  may,  driver  and  ringtail,  skyscrapers, 
and  all  other  dandy  duck,  if  she  didn't  strike  her  colours  to  him,  jack, 
ensign  and  pendant !  my  name's  not — " 

He  paused  again,  the  man  looked  at  him,  and  then  said  with  a  feeble 
attempt  at  a  laugh — 

"  What !" 

"  What  I  just  ain't  a-going  to  tell  you,"  replied  Andrew. 

"  It's  immaterial  to  me — ;I  know  it/'  exclaimed  his  companion. 

Andrew  looked  at  him  with  surprise,  and  then  laughing,  said — 

"  What  is  it  ?  out  with  it  ?  I'll  tell  you  if  you're  right." 

"  It  begins  with  a  J,  follows  with  an  A,  and  ends  with  a  W," 
answered  his  comrade  ;  "  and  when  put  together  makes  Jaw.  Whatever 
other  name  you  have  I  don't  know  ;  I  see  the  initials  J.  A.  on  the  back 
of  your  hand,  and  I  knew  it  only  wanted  the  W  to  make  the  name  per- 
fect," concluded  the  man. 

There  was  something  too  near  the  truth  of  his  real  name  for  the 
seaman  to  easily  credit  this  explanation,  and  he  was  about  to  make  an 
observation  respecting  it,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  his  associate,  who 
exclaimed— 

'•  You  say  Mr.  Prior  was  lieutenant  of  the  ship  which  brought  you 
to  England  ;  do  you  know  whether  he  is  likely  to  remain  long  in  this 
country  ?" 

"  My  jaw  seems  to  run  foul  of  your  liking,"  replied  Andrew,  rather 
offended  by  the  allusion  to  his  previous  communicativeness  ;  "I'll  clap 
a  stopper  on  it.  You  seem  to  be  a  fist  at  guessing — guess  what  you  want 
me  to  answer." 

His  companion  laughed  and  tried  to  remove  the  conceit  Andrew  had 
taken,  but  he  was  unable  to  succeed.  The  sailor  walked  on,  and  neither 
replied  to  any  question  put  to  him,  or  made  any  remark,  but  followed 
the  path  which  the  man  led  in  perfect  silence.  After  a  few  more  efforts 
to  draw  him  into  conversation,  his  companion  also  ceased  speaking  and 
sunk  into  a  deep  fit  of  abstraction ;  two  hours  or  more  elapsed  and  the 
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silence  was  unbroken  by  either  :  each  seemed  to  be  fully  occupied  with 
his  own  thoughts,  and  progressed  without  noting  anything  in  their 
path  or  the  decrease  of  daylight,  until  the  twilight  was  merging  into 
night,  and  the  path  was  becoming  difficult  to  discern  in  the  faint,  misty 
light  that  remained.  Then  Andrew  turned  abruptly  to  his  companion 
and  said — 

"  This  place  seems  wild  and  lonely — are  you  sure  you  know  theway  ?'* 

The  man  started,  as  though  a  ghost  had  sprung  up  before  him,  and 
stared  wildly  round  him.  A  second  glance  recovered  him,  and  upon 
Andrew  repeating  his  question,  he  answered  hastily — 

"  I  know  every  inch  of  it.  Just  beyond  that  turn  in  the  road  you  see 
before  you,  there  is  a  steep  descent ;  half-way  down  it,  by  the  road  side, 
stands  a  cottage — we  must  pass  the  night  there." 

"  Pass  the  night !"  echoed  Andrew,  "  why  I  thought  we  were  close 
to  Grasmere." 

"  We  are  a  good  twenty  miles  from  it,"  returned  his  companion. 

"  Twenty  miles  !"  cried  he  astonishedly  ;  "  why  the  landlord  of  the 
public-house  where  I  had  my  dinner  told  me  it  was  only  thirteen  or 
fourteen  miles  further." 

"  Thirty  or  forty,  he  meant/'  exclaimed  the  man.  "  Come,  we  are 
both  tired  and  both  hungry  — at  least  I  can  answer  for  myself:  let  us 
push  on,  we  shall  soon  be  safely  housed,  and  in  the  morning  we  shall 
make  our  way  to  Grasmere  fresh  and  lightly  ;  we  shall  reach  it  by 
noon.*' 

Andrew  gave  rather  a  dissatisfied  assent,  and  followed  his  companion, 
muttering  something  very  like  oaths  at  the  disappointment  he  experi- 
enced in  being  so  far  away  from  his  destination  when  he  expected  t® 
have  been  within  a  mile  of  it ;  but  there  was  no  help  for  it,  and  he 
resigned  himself  to  it  with  the  best  grace  he  could.  No  farther  conver- 
sation took  place  between  them  during  their  progress  to  the  little  cot- 
tage of  which  his  companion  had  spoken.  A  few  lusty  knocks  brought 
forth  a  man,  with  by  no  means  a  pleasing  exterior.  He  was  tall,  rough- 
looking,  and  possessed  a  voice  whose  tone  was  sufficient  to  stamp  him 
as  ferocious  and  forbidding  in  his  nature.  He  appeared  to  recognise 
Andrew's  companion  instantly,  and  grinned  a  rude  welcome.  He  stared 
hard  at  Andrew,  but  made  no  comment. 

"  I  didn't  expect  to  see  you  to-night,  Geoffrey,"  he  exclaimed  ;  "  are 
you  going  to  stop  ?" 

"  I  am,"  replied  Geoffrey,  "  and  my  friend  here  with  me ;  we  shall 
sleep  here.  We  can  have  beds  I  suppose,  Tom  ?" 
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"  Ay,  to  be  sure,"  returned  he ;  "  come  in." 

They  both  entered,  and  found  a  room,  which  was  rude  in  all  its  bear- 
ings, smelt  very  strongly  of  tobacco-smoke,  and  appeared  to  be  the 
resort  of  only  the  roughest  and  wildest  characters. 

"  I've  nothing  ready  for  supper,"  said  Tom,  "  but  I'll  soon  prepare 
you  something ;  sit  down,  I'll  throw  a  few  logs  on  the  fire,  and  cook 
something  fit  for  an  emperor,  and  give  you  a  glass  of  grog  into  the 
bargain,  such  as  you  don't  often  drink — real  heart,  body,  and  soul 
warmer." 

They  seated  themselves  and  began  talking.  Andrew  expressed  his 
intention  of  being  away  by  daybreak,  and  taking  the  shortest  path  to 
Grasmere. 

"Grasmere  !"  echoed  the  owner  of  the  hovel  with  surprise,  and  was 
about  to  make  a  remark  respecting  it,  but  a  sign  from  Geoffrey — or,  as 
the  reader  must  be  aware,  Jasper  Chough — silenced  him,  and  changing 
the  subject,  he  made  a  number  of  inquiries  of  Andrew  respecting  his 
voyage,  and  by  a  judicious  leading  of  questions,  a  tact  for  which  no  one, 
to  have  looked  upon  him,  would  have  given  him  credit,  he  obtained  from 
him  the  whole  history  of  his  voyage,  up  to  his  journey  to  Grasmere. 
Jasper  paid  no  attention  to  the  relation,  but  sat  before  the  fire,  plunged 
in  deep  thought. 

"  Your  voyage,  then,  which  bid  fair  to  put  an  end  to  you,  turned  out 
fortunate  after  all,"  said  Tom  to  him,  when  they  had  supped,  and  sat 
drinking  some  grog. 

"  Why  pretty  well  so,"  returned  Andrew ;  "  I've  got  more  rhino 
by  a  pretty  round  sum  than  if  I  had  made  a  fair  run  from  Port  Rico 
home." 

"  Have  you  sent  your  money  home  ?"  asked  Tom  carelessly. 

"  Sent  it  home  !"  returned  Andrew,  "  not  I — I  carry  it  with  me." 

"  What  loose  in  your  pockets  ?"  exclaimed  Tom,  with  affected  asto- 
nishment. 

"  Not  exactly.  They  wanted  me  to  take  paper,  and  said  it  was  the 
same  as  money,"  said  Andrew ;  "but  gold  is  gold — eh  !  mate — so  I  had 
it  all  in  golden  guineas  ;  and  just  but  a  few  that  I  carry  to  pay  my  pas- 
sage home  with,  I  had  it  all  sewed  fast  into  a  canvas  bag,  which  I  car- 
ries in  this  bandanna." 

"Oh,  in  this  bandanna!"  observed  Tom,  placing  his  hand  upon  it 
and  lifting  it  up.  "  It's  heavy,"  he  added ;  "  your  friends  were  gene- 
rous !" 

"Ay,  that  they  were,"  Andrew  answered  ;  and  unceremoniously  dis- 
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placing  the  hand  of  Tom,  he  continued — "  I'm. sleepy — I  should  like  to 
turn  in ;  shew  me  to  my  berth,  will  you  ?'J 

Tom  obeyed,  and  with  a  brief  "  good  night"  to  Jasper,  Andrew  was 
shewn  into  a  small  miserable-looking  room,  with  little  furniture  in  it, 
and  that  not  of  the  newest  or  best  manufacture.  Tom  set  down  a  small 
taper,  which  he  carried  in  his  hand,  upon  the  table,  and  wishing  him  a 
good  repose,  left  him.  Unlike  the  thoughtless  acts  of  seamen  in  gene- 
ral, instead  of  divesting  himself  of  his  garments,  Andrew  made  a  careful 
survey  of  the  room ;  he  fastened  the  door  as  well  as  the  bolts  would  per- 
mit him,  .and  then  threw  off  his  coat,  waistcoat,  and  shoes,  blew  out  the 
light,  and  placing  the  bundle  containing  his  money  by  his  pillow,  he  made 
one  end  of  the  handkerchief  fast  to  his  pigtail,  which  was  somewhat  of 
the  longest,  and  resigned  himself  to  sleep.  A  few  minutes  sufficed 
apparently  to  steep  his  senses  in  utter  oblivion. 

Tom,  in  the  mean  time,  descended  to  Jasper,  whom  he  aroused  from 
his  reverie. 

"  Have  you  had  any  tidings  of  the  girl  yet  ?"  he  inquired,  when 
Jasper  was  aware  of  his  presence. 

"  No,"  replied  he,  "  not  any.  Nehe*mie  is  away  in  search,  and  I  have 
some  hope  that  his  shrewdness  will  bring  success  with  it.  She  is  not  at 
the  hail  yet,  that  I  have  learned." 

"  You'll  get  her  yet,"  said  Tom,  "  and  when  you  do,  make  sure  of 
her,"  he  added  significantly.  "  What  made  you  bring  this  tar  here 
with  you  ?*'  he  inquired. 

"  Why  I  fell  in  by  chance  with  him,"  he  returned ;  "  an  accident  made 
me  acquainted  that  he  was  going  to  Grasmere ;  and  then  it  cost  no 
trouble  to  guess  that  this  was  the  very  fellow  that  Churleigh  personated 
when  he  helped  me  to  cany  off  the  girl.  I  found  out,  in  the  course  of 
conversation,  that  he  brought  tidings  of  the  lieutenant  she  is  in  love 
with.  Now  it  does  not  answer  my  purpose  that  his  arrival  in  England 
should  be  known  ;  therefore  I  have  purposely  led  him  out  of  the  path  to 
Grasmere  down  here,  to  keep  him  out  of  the  way.  He  trusted  himself 
to  my  guidance,  not  knowing  his  road,  and  a  rare  dance  over  the  hills 
I've  led  him." 

"  What  d'ye  want  done  with  him  ?"  asked  Tom  with  a  laugh. 

"  I  don't  care  what — anything,  so  that  he  don't  intrude  where  he's 
not  wanted,"  replied  Jasper.  You  have  earned  the  name  of  Trusty 
Tom  ;  to  your  care  I  leave  him — I  shall  trust  in  you." 

"  He  shan't  trouble  you,  I'll  warrant,    exclaimed  Tom  with  a  laugh, 
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which  almost  chilled  Jasper's  blood.      "  Are  you   away   again  ?"    he 
added,  as  he  observed  Jasper  make  for  the  door. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  "  Badger's  tribe  is  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood; I  want  to  see  them.  If  they  have  fallen  in  with  the  girl  I 
shall  hear  of  it.  You  will  see  me  soon  again — good  night." 

"  Good  night,"  responded  Trusty  Tom,  fastening  the  door  after  him 
when  he  quitted  ;  and  drawing  a  stool  in  front  of  the  fire,  "  Let  me  see," 
he  soliloquised,  stretching  his  legs  on  each  side  of  the  glowing  embers, 
"  I  should  think  there's  from  two  to  three  hundred  golden  shiners  in 
that  bundle,  -judging  by  the  weight ;  that  will  be  a  pleasant  swag  to 
finger  all  to  ray  own  cheek.  Cutting  throats  is  pleasant  work  when  one 
gets  well  paid  for  it ;  three  hundred  guineas  down,  and  I'd  cut  a  couple 
of  king's  wizens,  or  a  brace  of  common  ones  for  half  the  money.  I'll 
have  a  good  stiff  glass  of  grog,  see  that  my  knife's  in  good  twig,  wait 
for  about  an  hour,  until  he's  sound  asleep,  and  then  I'll  make  mutton  of 
him." 

He  rose  up  and  lit  a  pipe,  which  he  had  filled  with  tobacco  during  his 
soliloquy,  mixed  his  grog  and  sharpened  a  butcher's  large  knife  until  its 
edge  was  nearly  as  keen  as  that  of  a  razor,  and  then  sat  himself  down 
to  enjoy  his  liquor,  waiting  coolly  for  the  hour  to  pass  away.  By  the 
time  his  grog  had  all  gone,  and  his  pipe  was  finished,  he  judged  it  time 
to  commence  his  work.  He  drew  off  his  boots,  trimmed  his  lamp 
afresh,  and  taking  the  knife  in  his  hand,  he  crept  stealthily  up  the  stairs  ; 
no  cat  in  the  act  of  committing  a  robbery  could  have  crawled  along  more 
silently  or  soundlessly  than  he.  He  gained  the  door  and  tried  it  gently 
— it  was  fast.  He  was  not  at  all  disconcerted — he  descended  the  stairs  to 
the  ground  floor — he  drew  from  a  corner  a  slight  ladder — he  shouldered  it 
and  returned  up  the  stairs  with  it.  Immediately  over  the  door  was  a 
window  ;  for  what  purpose  placed  there  it  was  difficult  to  define,  unless 
to  afford  admission  in  the  manner  now  about  to  be  attempted,  and  to 
prevent  suspicion  of  the  use  made  of  such  an  entrance.  To  this  window 
Tom  placed  the  ladder,  and  mounting,  ascended  with  lightness  until  he 
reached  it,  and  then  opening  it,  like  the  door  of  a  cupboard,  he  inserted 
his  ungainly  person  through  the  aperture,  and  dropped  to  the  ground, 
where  for  a  minute  he  lay,  holding  his  breath,  and  listening  whether  hi? 
victim  had  been  awakened  by  his  movements  ;  but  the  regular  breathm:1 
and  unmoving  frame  of  the  sailor  assured  him  that  he  remained  undis- 
turbed. It  was  his  object  to  perpetrate  the  deed  before  Andrew  was 
conscious  of  his  presence,  for  though  he  had  little  doubt  that  if  a  struggle 
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took  place  he  should  prove  the  victor,  yet  there  was  something  in  the 
brawny  limbs  of  the  seaman,  and  in  the  glance  of  his  eye,  that  made 
him  appear  a  dangerous  subject  to  contest  with,  and  in  a  matter  of  life 
and  death  the  weak  obtain  a  strength  which  at  any  other  time  they 
cannot  display.  Tom's  reasoning  went  scarcely  so  far  as  this,  but  he 
knew  it  was  best  done  quietly,  and  he  resolved  to  do  it  so.  He  unfas- 
tened the  door,  and,  taking  up  the  light,  he  shaded  it  with  his  hand  until 


he  gained  the  bed-side,  and]  then  he  turned  the  light  full  upon  John 
Andrew.  He  lay  upon  his  back,  seemingly  in  profound  slumber ;  his 
throat  was  bare,  and  his  face  appeared  flushed  beyond  its  usual  clear 
reddish  brown,  but  he  lay  still  and  calm,  his  chest  heaving  at  regular 
intervals,  like  that  of  one  whose  slumber  was  deep  and  happy.  Tom 
grasped  his  knife  firmly,  and  placed  his  lamp  upon  the  floor  while  he  did 
the  deed.  He  rose  up  and  bent  over  the  bed,  and  lifting  up  the  knife 

c  c 
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was  about  to  draw  it  rapidly  across  the  naked  throat  of  Andrew,  when  a 
violent  and  sudden  knocking  at  the  outer  door  startled  him.  It  was 
repeated  with  vehemence,  and  muttering  a  tremendous  oath,  he  took  up 
the  light  and  rushed  out  of  the  room.  As  he  quitted  it  he  encountered 
the  ladder ;  he  struck  his  head  against  it  with  terrific  force — the  light 
was  dashed  out  of  his  hand  by  the  concussion,  and  he  fell  prostrate  with 
great  violence  upon  the  ground,  inflicting  severe  blows  upon  his  shins  in 
his  fall.  But  for  his  proximity  to  Andrew  he  could  have  roared  out  a 
string  of  oaths  ;  he,  however,  restrained  himself,  and  raised  himself  up 
quickly,  notwithstanding  his  pain,  for  the  knocking  was  continued  with 
more  vigour  than  ever,  and  a  voice  called  him  repeatedly  by  name.  He 
descended,  and  opening  the  door  Jasper  rushed  in  pale  and  haggard. 

"  Shut  the  door  !"  he  cried  rapidly  and  urgently ;  "  shut  it — fasten 
it— bolt  it.  Quick,  quick  ! " 

And  without  waiting  for  Trusty  Tom  to  obey  him  he  closed  it  himself, 
placing  the  fastenings  with  frantic  haste.  When  he  had  completed  his 
task  he  staggered  to  the  fire-place  and  exclaimed — 

"  Give  me  some  water  ;  quick  ;  my  throat  scorches  as  if  a  fire  was 
consuming  it.  Water,  Tom,  water." 

"  Here's  some  brandy/'  replied  Tom,  offering  him  a  bottle. 
"  No,  no ;  water/'  he  cried,  and  buried  his  head  in  his  hands,  rocking 
nimself  to  and  fro  as  if  undergoing  excessive  agony  of  mind  or  body. 

Tom  brought  him  some  water  in  a  pitcher,  and  he  drank  eagerly  a 
huge  draught.  Tom  watched  him  in  a  sort  of  stupor  of  surprise,  and  at 
length  said — 

"  What,  in  the  devil's  name,  is  the  matter  ?  You  look  as  white  as  a 
ghost,  and  your  eyes  glare  like  an  owl's  in  the  dark.  What  the  devil 
has  turned  you  into  a  milkfaced  booby  ?'* 

Jasper  raised  his  head  up  and  seized  Trusty  Tom  by  the  arm  with  a 
convulsive  grip,  and  staring  him  wildly  in  the  face,  cried — 

"  You  know  that  grisly  old  tiger,  Jack  Churleigh;  he  has  a  daughter — " 
"  And  a  fine  handsome  angel  of  a  gal  she  is  too,*'  replied  Tom. 
"  I  seduced  her," 

"You!"  exclaimed  Tom,  opening  his  eyes  widely,  and  staggering 
back. 

"  Yes,  I.  She  had  a  child  by  me.  I  had  it  thrown  into  the  sea,  and 
for  that  she  has  sworn  to  be  my  ruin ;  she  has  followed  me  like  a  blood- 
hound on  a  track.  To-night,  when  I  left  here,  I  made  my  way  to 
Badger'a  tent,  just  ere  I  reached  it  I  felt  my  arm  seized  firmly.  I 
turned— it  was  Joan.  Joan,  the  witch,  who  will  blast  my  life.  She 
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whispered  in  my  ear,  '  A  word,  a  whisper,  will  bring  you  certain  death — 
follow  me/  She  led  me  unresistingly — for  I  was  paralysed  to  meet  her 
thus  unexpectedly — to  a  clump  of  trees.  Here  I  came  upon  Badger  and 
her  father  in  conversation.  I  was  the  subject  of  their  talk.  Churleigh 
had  got  an  inkling  that  I  was  his  girl's  destroyer.  He  knew  I  had  de- 
serted her  for  another,  and  I  heard  him  swear  that  he  would  hunt  me 
down — that  he  would  pluck  me  from  the  heart  of  an  army,  but  he  would 
have  his  revenge.  He  said  he  knew  I  was  near  at  hand,  and  he  would 
tear  me  limb  from  joint.  Damn  it,  Tom,  I  am  no  coward — I  never  was ; 
but  there  was  something  in  the  old  man's  words,  and  in  the  glaring  eyes 
of  her  who  held  me  with  the  grip  of  a  vice  by  the  wrist,  that  made  me 
tremble  like  an  aspen  leaf.  Scarce  knowing  what  I  did,  I  broke  from 
her  and  fled  hither." 

His  head  again  sunk  in  his  hands,  and  Tom  stood  staring  upon  him  as 
though  he  was  thunder-stricken.  At  last  Tom  said — 

"  Well,  you  have  got  the  best  of  me  for  a  decent  while.  Phew !  but 
this  is  a  go  !  I  know  old  Churleigh,  and  so  do  a  few  others,  who 
swears  he  lapped  blood  when  a  babby  instead  of  milk.  Why,  he'll 
carve  you  into  bits  if  he  catches  you,  and  will  growl  and  swear  over  you 
like  a  cat  over  stolen  meat.  I  tell  you  what  you  must  do." 

"  What,  what,"  eagerly  cried  Jasper,  "  tell  me,  for  curse  me  if  I  can 
think,  my  brain  is  in  such  a  whirl." 

"  Why,  you  must  keep  out  of  his  way  for  a  little  while,"  he  returned, 
"  find  out  where  he  is  lurking  about,  and  dodge  him  until  you  can 
quietly  put  a  bullet  through  his  lug  ;  and  as  for  the  girl,  though  it's  a 
pity  to  kill  such  a  fine  creature  as  she,  you  must  meet  her,  coax  her 
into  a  lonely  place,  and  twist  her  neck,  that's  the  only  thing  you  can  do. 
Bat,  first  and  foremost,  you  must  get  away  from  here." 
"  Yes  ;  now,"  cried  Jasper,  rising. 

"  No,  not  yet,"  said  Tom,  staying  him ;  "  you  might  run  foul  of 
Churleigh  ;  wait  till  daybreak  and  then  cut." 

"  It  is  best  as  you  say,"  answered  Jasper,  seating  himself.  "  Where's 
the  sailor  ?"  he  inquired,  after  a  moment's  thought. 

"  Above  in  bed,"  returned  Tom.  "  Your  knocking  saved  [his  bacon  ; 
my  knife  was  at  his  throat  as  you  kicked  up  that  devil  of  a  row  at 
the  door." 

"  That's  right ;  Pm  glad  of  that,"  said  Jasper ;  "  he  shall  depart  with 
me  in  the  morning  ;  he  will  be  company." 

"  But  I  can't  let  his  gold  go,"  said  Tom ;  "  he  must  leave  that 
behind/' 
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"  That  will  never  do,"  returned  Jasper ;  "  He's  not  the  fellow  to  do 
that  quietly,  and  I  want  his  company.  I  tell  you  what,  Tom,  I  will 
lead  him  to  Sour  Milk  Gill  by  a  roundabout  path,  and  you  can  meet  me 
there ;  I  will  then  leave  him  to  you.  Will  that  suit  you  ?" 

"  That'll  do,  so  that  I  get  the  shiners,5*  exclaimed  Tom.  "  But  wait 
a  moment,  I  will  just  go  up  stairs  and  look  about,  I  kicked  up  such  a 
noise  in  coming  down  to  let  you  in  that  I  must  have  waked  him. 
If  he's  overheard  our  confab  we  must  settle  him  here." 

He  took  the  lamp  as  he  spoke,  and  returned  up  stairs ;  everything  was 
as  he  left  it ;  he  raised  up  the  ladder  and  placed  it  against  the  wall,  he 
pushed  open  the  door  and  stole  into  the  room,  he  advanced  cautiously 
to  the  bed,  and  saw  Andrew  nearly  in  the  same  posture  as  before,  and 
apparently  as  fast  asleep  ;  he  was  satisfied  with  his  scrutiny  and  returned 
to  Jasper.  They  sat  drinking  and  talking  until  daybreak,  when  Tom 
went  and  roused  Andrew,  who  rose,  washed  and  dressed  himself,  par- 
took heartily  of  some  breakfast  which  Tom  placed  before  him,  and  was 
ready  to  depart  as  soon  as  Jasper,  whose  nervous  impatience  to  start 
made  him  leave  the  food  nearly  untouched.  No  money  was  taken  of  An- 
drew for  what  he  had  received,  although  he  desired  to  pay  ;  and  when  the 
little  altercation  respecting  it  was  at  an  end,  Jasper  armed  himself  with 
a  gun,  and  he  started.  They  walked  on  briskly  for  a  few  hours,  now 
on  eminences,  now  declivities,  and  then  levels  :  at  length  a  small  woody 
spot  presented  itself,  and  they  entered  it ;  a  smalVstream  which  fell  down 
from  a  rocky  height,  and  rambled  murmuringly  along,  displayed  such 
attractions  to  Andrew  that  he  must  needs  stop,  hang  his  hat  on  a  bough 
of  a  young  tree,  and  take  a  draught,  and  then  seat  himself  upon  a  bank 
for  a  rest.  Jasper  followed  his  example,  and  drank  copiously  of  the 
pure  liquid.  On  rising  his  head  from  his  draught  he  was  not  a  lit- 
tle surprised  to  find  Andrew  presenting  a  pistol  at  his  head,  and  had  got 
his  two  feet  firmly  planted  upon  his  gun,  which  he  had  laid  down  while 
he  drank  of  the  water — one  arm  rested  upon  his  knee,  while  the  other 
was  raised  before  him.  Andrew  enjoyed  the  astonishment  Jasper 
exhibited  without  uttering  a  word,  but  Jasper  broke  the  silence  by 
observing — 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  presenting  that  weapon  at  me  ?'' 

"  I'll  tell  you,"  answered  Andrew.  "  It  isn't  your  fault  that  I'm  here 
now  alive  and  kicking;  two  to  one's  long  odds  placed  as  I  was,  or, 
dam'me,  but  instead  of  being  friendly  with  you,  I'd  had  a  shy  at  both 
of  you." 

"  I  don't  understand  you,"  exclaimed  Jasper. 
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"  Don't  you,"  replied  Andrew,  "  then  I'll  just  make  it  all  clear  to  you — 
smooth  and  plain,  like  the  captain's  looking-glass.  You  see,  when  that 
shindy  was  kicked  up  by  some  thief  hammering  at  the  door,  I  woke  up 
and  jumped  out  of  bed.  I  walked  to  the  head  of  the  companion,  and 
overheard  you  tell  that  pretty  story  about  getting  to  wind'ard  of  a 
young  girl  and  shoving  her  youngster  into  salt  water — a  pretty  damna- 
ble devil's  babby  you  are  ;  and  then  I  heard  your  mate  tell  you  how  near 
he  had  sent  me  to  Davy  Jones's  locker,  and  be^  damned  to  him ;  then  I 
heard  you  plan  that  nice  little  bit  of  villany  to  lead  me  to  Sour  Milk  Gill, 
or  Gull,  or  whatever  it  is,  to  ease  me  of  my  money.  Now,  curse  me! 
but  for  half  a  sheave,  I'd  make  a  Sour  Milk  Gill  of  you,  you  white- 
livered,  black- muzzled,  ugly  looking  miscreant.  D'ye  see  this  pistol  ? 
well,  I  have  a  brace  here ;  I  stumbled  on  them  after  that  thief  of  a  mate 
of  yours  had  been  eyeing  me  to  see  if  I  had  heard  his  and  your  villany  ; 
they  are  both  loaded  with  ball  and  well  primed ;  now,  mark  me,  you 
haven't  a  weapon,  for  I've  your  gun  under  my  feet,  and  a  hand  of  yours 
stretched  out  to  reach  it  would  bring  a  bullet  through  your  head-rails. 
I  know  you've  misdirected  and  are  running  me  right  out  of  my  course  ; 
now  you  shall  convoy  me  correctly,  for  if  I  find  by  the  first  one  I  meet,  be  it 
man,  woman,  or  child,  that  you  are  not  steering  true,  damme,  if  I 
don't  scuttle  your  nob.  Jump  up  and  lead  on,  I  am  not  to  be  played 
with  like  a  boy;  I  should  think  it  a  vartue  in  me  to  shoot  you,  so 
don't  tempt  me.  Lead  on,  and  remember,  if  I  find  that  you  have  led 
me  out  of  my  course,  I'll  bring  you  down  as  I  would  a  rat,  or  any  other 
vermin.  Lead  on,  you  gallows-looking,  piratical,  half-hung  serpent.  I 
wish  I  had  you  seized  up  to  a  grating,  and  was  the  bo'sen's  mate  to  give 
you  three  out  of  six  dozen ;  I'd  make  you  know  where  the  cat  scratched. 
Lead  on,  don't  stand  staring  there  like  the  figure-head  of  the  Shirk 
sloop  of  war,  all  eyes  and  mouth ;  come,  bear  a  hand  and  show  the 
true  way,  or  look  out  for  a  blue  pill.  Heave  ahead !" 

Jasper's  astonishment  as  well  as  rage  was  unbounded.  He  clenched 
his  fists  and  ground  his  teeth,  as  on  his  knees  he  remained,  staring 
Andrew  in  the  face  ;  but  to  help  himself  was  out  of  his  power.  Within 
a  foot  of  his  head  was  a  pistol ;  his  gun  was  out  of  his  reach,  and  there 
was  that  steady  air  of  determination  in  the  seaman^  countenance,  which 
told  him  plainly  that  he  would  keep  his  word  if  any  attempt  was  made 
to  resist  his  commands. 

It  is  extraordinary  how  circumstances  will  change  the  character  of 
human  beings.  The  wildest,  most  reckless,  and  daring  have  been  placed 
in  positions  which,  despite  their  brute  absence  of  fear,  have  reduced 
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them  to  tame  led-at-will  creatures.  Jasper,  originally  courageous,  of  a 
daring  nature,  impatient  of  control,  had  from  boyhood  passed  a  life  of 
adventure  and  peril  of  his  own  seeking,  in  defiance  of  the  prayers  and 
entreaties  of  his  mother  and  the  commands  of  his  father.  Until  his  first 
abduction  of  Florence,  all  had  gone,  if  not  smoothly,  at  least  fortunately 
with  him.  He  had  by  bold  impulses  and  reckless  conduct  passed  un- 
scathed through  perils  which  might  have  daunted  the  stoutest  heart,  and 
he  believed  himself,  from  repeated  successes,  invulnerable.  He  had  ever 
followed  the  path  which  his  passions  had  led,  and  the  exercise  of  a 
ferocious  determination  had  borne  him  safely  and  successfully  along ; 
but  it  was  to  have  a  check.  It  has  been  seen  that  repeated  reverses 
ensued  his  vile  conduct  to  the  gentle  Florence  and  his  heartless  villany 
to  Joan.  Whatever  scheme  he  laid — however  he  tried  to  carry  it  into 
execution — he  was  foiled  and  defeated  as  well  as  made  a  prey  to  the 
gnawing  bitterness  which  disappointment  and  ill  success  in  one  of  his 
dearest  projects  would  have  upon  such  a  fierce,  ruthless  nature  as  his. 
His  anxiety  and  great  exertions  had  weakened  his  frame ;  the  frustra- 
tion of  his  plans  against  the  honour  of  Florence,  the  curse  of  Joan,  and 
the  indefinable  dread  respecting  her  which  hung  over  him,  and  which  he 
could  not,  try  as  he  would,  shake  off,  considerably  weakened  his  strength 
of  mind,  and  went  far  to  reduce  him  to  the  level  of  those  who  were  in- 
ferior in  strength,  capacity,  and  daring. 

In  the  present  instance  he  was  cowed  and  subjected,  something  to  his 
own  surprise,  for  had  the  incident  occurred  hi  the  full  tide  of  wild 
success  he  would  have  regarded  the  pistol  with  contempt,  and  sprung 
upon  Andrew  with  tiger-like  ferocity,  risking  life  and  limb  to  have 
punished  the  insult  which  he  would  have  deemed  had  been  offered  him : 
even  now  he  might  have  gone  far  to  have  had  a  struggle  for  mastery, 
but  there  was  a  crawling  horror  upon  him  that  the  sound  arising  from  a 
deadly  struggle  might  fill  the  air  and  wake  up  the  echoes  of  the  lonely 
spot  they  were  in,  and  so  bring  down  he  of  all  men  to  be  avoided-— 
Churleigh— upon  them,  and  this  reflection  decided  him  to  yield  quietly  to 
the  honest  sailor,  who,  he  fancied,  in  case  of  encountering  the  "  grisly 
tiger,"  would  prove  a  kind  of  protection  to  him.  It  was  impossible  to 
deny  the  truth  of  what  Andrew  advanced  as  having  overheard  ;  indeed 
he  was  more  of  a  bold  than  an  artful  villain,  and  the  idea  of  disavowing 
it  never  crossed  him,  nor  did  it  enter  his  head  to  endeavour  to  remove 
the  impression  against  him  by  conciliation  ;  he  was  conscious  what  his 
thoughts  would  have  been  of  one  acting  as  he  had  done,  and  assumed, 
therefore,  the  opinion  Andrew  had  formed  of  him  to  be  tbe  same  j  so 
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when  the  repeated  commands  of  Andrew  to  lead  the  way,  and  that  cor- 
rectly, were  given,  he  rose  up  with  a  sullen  gloom  and  advanced ;  while 
Andrew,  finding  the  gun  likely  to  encumber  him,  discharged  it,  and  then 
threw  it  into  the  stream.  The  report  was  a  loud  one,  and  was  repeated 
by  the  echoes  a  hundred  times. 

"  What  the  devil  did  you  do  that  for  ?"  exclaimed  Jasper,  angrily, 
when  Andrew  fired  the  gun. 

"  Because  it  was  in  my  way,  and  I  didn't  choose  it  to  be  in  yours," 
replied  the  sailorj^"  these  pops  will  do  for  me,  and — " 

A  loud  hollo  interrupted  him ;  it  proceeded  from  a  distant  part  of 
the  wood,  and  Andrew  immediately  answered  it  with  a  loud  and  clear 
throat. 

"  Hell  and  fury  !"  roared  Jasper,  "  what  are  you  about  ?  Are  you 
mad  ?" 

"  Mad !  not  quite/*  replied  he  ;  "I  don't  take  your  word  for  Bible 
truth,  and  I  mean  to  ask  a  question  for  myself.  Ship  ahoy !"  he 
roared  with  stentorian  strength ;  his  hail  was  answered,  and  the  form  of 
a  man  appeared  among  the  distant  trees.  No  sooner  did  Jasper's  eyes 
light  on  his  form,  than  almost  shrieking— 

"  Damnation  !  it  is  he !" 

He  darted  in  an  opposite  direction  past  Andrew,  and  fled  at  the  top 
of  his  speed.  The  sailor  was  so  taken  by  surprise  that  he  had  not 
power  to  stop  him,  and  he  was  beyond  the  range  of  pistol  shot  before 
he  thought  of  sending  a  bullet  after  him  ;  he  amused  himself  by 
bawling  a  volley  of  invective,  and  then  waited  with  some  little  anxiety 
the  arrival  of  the  stranger  whose  appearance  had  produced  such  an 
effect  on  Jasper.  He  was  not  kept  long  in  suspense  ;  the  man  rapidly 
advanced,  and  when  he  got  near  enough  to  exchange  words,  Andrew  cried, 

"  Hoy ;  the  ship  ahoy  !'* 

"  Holloa  !"  replied  the  man,  with  something  of  a  professional  tone. 

"  A  word  or  two  with  you,  brother,"  exclaimed  Andrew,  and  with  a  nod 
of  assent  the  man  stopped  as  soon  as  he  reached  him.  Jasper's  suspi- 
cions were  correct,  the  man  was  Jack  Churleigh. 

"  I  want  you  to  give  me  the  bearings  to  a  place,  either  no'tbard  or 
west'ard  of  this  place,  called  Grasmere,"  observed  Andrew. 

"  You're  running  away  from  it,"  returned  Churleigh  ;  "  you  must  bear 
away  to  the  left,  and  make  for  the  Rydal  water  by  a  cross  road,  which  yon 
path  will  lead  you  to  ;  you  ascend  the  hill  over  High-close  on  the  way  to 
Langdale  until  you  see  a  road  which  runs  to  the  west'ard,  that's  the  road 
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you  must  take,  and  it  will  lead  you  down  the  side  of  the  lake  to  Gras- 
mere." 

"  You  ain't  getting  to  wind'ard  of  me,  are  you  ?"  asked  Andrew,  with 
a  slight  expression  of  doubt  playing  over  his  features. 

"What  makes  you  think  that  ?"  replied  Churleigh,  with  a  surly  look. 

"  Why  because  a  damned  thief  whom  I  fell  in  with  yesterday  offered  to 
convoy  me  to  the  village,  and  instead  of  doing  it  run  me  right  out  of  my 
course,  did  his  share  towards  cutting  my  life-lines  adrift,  and  but  for  this 
persuader,"  he  continued,  holding  up  the  pistol,  "  he  was  going  to  carry 
me  to  Sour  Milk  Gill,  and  there  intended,  with  the  help  of  another  vager- 
bone,  as  great  a  rascal  as  himself,  to  clear  out  my  lockers ;  hows'ever,  he 
didn't  like  the  open  mouth  of  this  small  talker,  and  we  were  beating  up 
for  Grasmere  when  you  hove  in  sight." 

Churleigh  listened  to  him  with  great  attention,  and  when  he  had 
finished  he  exclaimed,  hastily — 

"  Was  it  you  who  fired  the  gun  ?" 

"  Ay,  ay !"  replied  Andrew  ;  "  the  gun  was  his'n ;  but  I  didn't  see  fit 
to  let  him  have  it  to  drop  shot  into  me  when  he  fell  into  my  wake.  Yes, 
it  was  I  who  fired  the  gun  and  answered  your  hail.  Lord  love  you,  as 
soon  as  he  clapped  eyes  on  you  he  sung  out  a  oath,  and  says,  says  he, 
'  its  he,'  and  under  press  of  sail  bowled  along  like  bells." 

"  Ha !"  cried  Churleigh,  with  a  start,  and  asked  rapidly,  "  what  sort 
of  a  man  was  he  ?  what  was  his  dress  ?  Quick,  speak  man  !*' 

"  He  was  something  of  the  same  buihTas  yourself,"  returned  Andrew  ; 
"  though  you've  been  off  the  stocks  longer  than  him;  a  white  ghostly  figure- 
head, with  enough  hair  to  take  a  sheep-shank  in.  He  had  bent  a  coat 
large  enough  for  the  Spanker  of  a  seventy-four — '' 

"  Brown,  with  a  scarlet  waistcoat  and  large  riding  boots,"  interrupted 
Churleigh  rapidly — "  his  name  Geoffrey  Smith  ?" 

"  Now  you  have  it  as  plain  as  if  you  saw  it  down  in  a  log,"  answered 
Andrew. 

"  Which  path  did  he  take  ?"  eagerly  inquired  Churleigh. 

"  Why  he  bore  hard  away  for  that  point,"  he  replied,  extending  his 
finger  in  the  direction  which  Jasper  had  taken,  "  and  stood  for  it  the 
moment  you  hove  in  sight." 

"  Then  I  have  him,"  exclaimed  Churleigh  with  a  tremendous  oath  ; 
he  then  said  quickly  to  Andrew,  "  I've  told  you  correctly  the  road 
which  you  must  take  for  Grasmere,  and  if  your  name  be  Andrew,  and 
you  know  anything  of  one  Martha  Bell,  you  will  bear  a  hand,  nor 
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slacken  sail  until  you  run  alongside  of  her.     Heave  a-head,  and  thankee 
for  your  news." 

As  he  concluded  he  darted  off  with,  considering  his  age,  surpassing 
agility  along  the  path  which  Andrew  had  pointed  out  as  the  one  pur- 
sued by  Jasper,  and  left  the  simple-minded  seaman  perfectly  astounded 
with  the  knowledge  which  people  of  whom  he  knew  nothing  seemed  to 
have  of  him  and  those  belonging  to  him.  He  looked  after  Churleigh 
until  he  was  out  of  sight,  and  then  he  muttered  something  about  there 
being  unaccountable  people  in  these  parts,  while  shouldering  his  bundle. 
He  followed  the  advice  he  had  just  received  from  the  old  man,  and 
taking  the  road  he  had  shown  him,  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  the 
village  of  Grasmere. 

The  last  words  of  Churleigh  had  an  ominous  sound  to  him.  The 
reference  to  Martha  Bell — his  own  pretty,  sweet  little  craft,  that  had 
hung  upon  him  and  wept  so  when  he  went  away,  and  of  whom  during 
his  absence  he  had  built  up  such  fond  and  charming  fabrics— staggered 
him  and  made  him  feel  uncomfortable.  He  thought  of  a  thousand  evils. 
Had  she  forgotten  him  and  made  the  port  of  matrimony  with  another, 
or  was  she  about  to  do  it  ?  Was  she  ill,  and  like  to  slip  her  cable  for 
another  world  ?  A  thousand  painful  conjectures  crossed  his  mind, 
and  rendered  him  uneasy  enough  to  be  almost  miserable.  He 
certainly  obeyed  Churleigh's  injunction,  and  went  a-head  in  style. 
He  wound  up  the  steep  ascent  to  High-close,  after  pursuing  the 
cross  road  by  the  foot  of  the  Rydal — disregarding  the  exquisite 
scenery  as  well  as  his  fatigue.  It  was  with  no  little  joy  he 
reached  the  road  which  wound  down  the  westward  side  of  the 
lake,  and  showed  him  in  the  distance,  down  in  the  beautiful  vale,  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  high  road,  the  port  for  which  he  was  bound. 
He  knew  every  spot  well  now,  though  not  his  native  place,  and  crossed 
the  fields  to  the  village  as  rapidly  as  though  the  earlier  he  arrived  he 
should  be  able  to  fend  off  some  evil  which  might  be1"  about  to  happen 
to  his  sweetheart.  It  was  afternoon  ere  he  reached  it,  and  on  coming 
to  the  last  stile,  which  was  between  him  and  the  village,  his  heart 
throbbed  violently ;  he  felt  sick  with  anticipation  ;  he  felt  almost  afraid 
to  advance  for  fear  he  should  come  at  the  knowledge  of  some  disastrous 
event  that  would  carry  all  his  happiness  by  the  board ;  he  could  not 
muster  courage  to  proceed,  and  so  seated  himself  upon  the  stile,  leaned 
his  back  against  a  tree,  and  gazed  earnestly  upon  the  spot  which  con- 
tained either  the  realization  of  his  hopes  and  future  happiness,  or  the 
black  doom  of  misery  and  despair.  He  perspired  as  much  with  his 
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thoughts  as  with  his  long  and  rapidly  accomplished  walk,  and  he  re- 
moved his  round  straw  hat  from  his  head  to  cool  it,  and  let  the  gentle 
afternoon  breeze  fan  his  heated  forehead.  There  he  sat,  his  bundle 
placed  upon  his  knees,  clasped  by  his  hands  ;  his  round  hat  depending 
from  them,  his  stick  by  his  side,  and  his  head  turned  homeward ;  his 
eyes  bent  earnestly  upon  the  spot  in  the  village  where  stood  his  dear 
mother's  humble  cot ;  his  heart  beat  fast  [as  his  eyes  picked  out  the 
dwelling,  and  he  would  have  given  all  he  possessed,  cheerfully,  to  have 
known  for  certain  that  the  inmates  he  had  left  when  he  departed  were 
still  there,  and  well  and  happy.  Five  minutes'  walk  would  decide  the 
matter,  it  was  true,  and  had  he  not  have  met  with  the  incidents  narrated 
during  his  progress  hither,  he  would  not  have  paused  or  waited  for  one 
moment  to  consider  what  changes  might  have  occurred,  but  gone  at 
once  boldly — thoughtlessly,  rather— and  have  seen  all  that  had ;  but 
Jasper's  knowledge  of  him,  the  successful  attempt  to  lead  him  out  of 
the  way,  and  the  unsuccessful  one  upon  his  life,  Churleigh's  advice  and 
acquaintance  with  his  name  and  that  of  Martha  Bell's,  all  united, 
stirred  up  within  him  a  mass  of  reflections  and  anticipations  of  a  nature 
painful,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  distressing.  The  sight  of  his  home 
increased  the  turbulence,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  difficulty  for  him  to 
persuade  himself  to  go  home  before  he  had  met  with  some  one 
belonging  to  the  village  who  could  inform  him  of  all  he  desired  to  know. 
So  deep  was  he  wrapped  in  his  meditations  that  he  heard  not  the  light 
step  of  a  female  who  had  followed  the  same  path  he  had  taken  a  short  time 
after  him,  and  who  had  now  reached  the  stile  which  he  occupied,  with 
the  intention  of  crossing  it.  His  garb  attracted  her  attention,  but  his 
face  being  partly  turned  from  her,  she  was  unable  to  tell  whether 
the  sudden  fancy  which  shot  across  her  was  to  be  realized.  The 
female  was  Martha  Bell,  and  her  imagination  conceived  but  one 
sailor  in  the  world,  and  that  one  John  Andrew.  The  form  of 
the  young  man  upon  the  stile  was  that  of  her  John's,  but  hang  it,  she 
couldn't  see  his  face  ;  but  the  hair  and  whiskers  were  the  same,  and  if 
it  wasn't  John,  who  could  it  be  ?  Yet  if  it  was  not  John,  and  he,  a 
stranger,  was  to  turn  round  and  find  her  staring  at  him  "  with  all  her 
eyes,"  he  might  seize  her  by  the  waist,  talk  nonsense  to  her,  kiss  her, 
or  try,  and  prove  otherwise  "  howdacious."  She  was  a  pretty  smart- 
looking  little  piece  of  goods,  and  she  knew  it — most  girls,  when  they 
are  so,  do,  as  well  as'anybody,  and  so  did  Martha ;  but  to  do  her  justice, 
she  had  no  desire  to  be  kissed  by  anybody  else  but  John,  and  she 
wouldn't  have  kissed  anybody  else  but  his  mother  or  her  own  for  all  the 
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world,  "  she  would  die  sooner,  that  she  would."  Therefore,  if  this 
clean-built  tar  who  looked  so  like  John  was  not  John,  she  would  do 
her  best  to  get  out  of  the  way  as  soon  as  she  could.  As  she  arrived 
at  this  conclusion,  she  caught  a  glimpse  of  his  nose  and  profile-— she 
burst  into  a  laugh  of  joy. 

"  Ha  !  ha  I"  she  laughed,  "  it  must  be  he,  that  it  must ;  that  nose  is 
John's  and  nobody  else's.  John — Johnny,  it  be  you,  bain't  it  ?  It  is  f 
Oh,  John — Johnny,  my  own  dear  Johnny,  ha !  ha  !  ha !  thou  bees't 
come  back  to  me  at  last,  that  you  be,  ha!  ha !  ha  !  I  shall  die  with  joy ! 
Oh,  John,  dear— dear  John,  ha  !  ha!  ha!  ha!" 

Her  laugh  ended  with  hysterics,  the  case  with  most  young  ladies  in  a 
like  situation.  The  first  sound  of  her  voice  had  made  Andrew  turn  his 
head  like  lightning  ;  the  next  instant  his  bundle,  hat,  and  stick  were  upon 
the  ground,  he  leaped  from  his  seat  and  caught  her  in  his  arms, 
squeezing  her  to  his  breast  with  a  vigour  worthy  of  the  delight  he  felt 
in  beholding  her.  He  kissed  her  cheeks,  her  eyes,  her  lips,  not  a  bit  to 
her  dissatisfaction,  and  mumbled  a  few  words  which  were  so  detained  in 
the  throat  that  they  were  indistinguishable,  save  that  the  name  of 
Martha,  coupled  with  a  few  nautical  phrases  expressive  of  his  ecstacy, 
escaped  from  the  fate  of  the  others.  After  he  had  squeezed  her  passion- 
ately, and  kissed  her  "  a  score  and  mere,"  and  called  her  a  foolish 
little  thing  for  working  the  pumps,  though  he  confessed  the  water 
poured  from  his  scuppers  as  it  does  from  decks  washed  in  hot  climates, 
he  asked,  hesitatingly,  after  the  "  old  woman,"  and  learning  she  was 
quite  well  and  very  comfortable,  principally  through  Martha's  agency, 
though  that  she  did  not  tell  him,  he  owned  he  was  the  happiest  fellow 
in  the  world. 

"  And  you,  Martha — lord  love  that  darling  face  ! — ain't  you  happy, 
too,  lass,  eh  ?J>  he  exclaimed  with  fervour. 

"  Oh,  John,  I  am  indeed  happy,  so  happy  I  hardly  know  what  to  do ; 
and  if  it  was  not  for  my  young  mistress  I  should  be  happier  than  any 
ten  in  Chris'endom,  let  the  other  be  who  she  may,"  returned  Martha, 
smiling  through  her  tears. 

"  And  what  of  your  young  mistress  ?"  inquired  her  lover.  "  I  hope 
she  doesn't  behave  ill  to  you  ?" 

"  Lord  bless  you,  John,  what  put  that  into  your  head  ?"  replied 
Martha,  quickly ;  "  she  behave  ill  to  me !  the  saints  preserve  her !  No, 
no,  John,  she's  the  kindest,  goodest,  dearest  soul  under  heaven;  she's 
been  spirited  away,  master  says,  by  evil-minded  ruffians,  even  his  own 
son,  Jasper,  Andrew  '—you  remember  Jasper,  you  saw  him  come  in  the 
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night  we  danced  at  the  wedding  of  Mary  Mills  with  Joe  Green  ? — if  you 
recollect,  you  said  you  didn't  like  him,  he  looked  such  a  how — " 

"  Phew  !'''  interrupted  Andrew,  slapping  his  thigh  hard,  and  elevating 
his  eyebrows,  as  if  a  new  light  had  suddenly  broken  in  upon  him.  "  Now 
I  remembers  where  I  saw  that  ugly  vagabond's  figure-head.  To  be  sure. 
I  know'd  I'd  seen  h  is  dam — " 

"  Andrew  !"  half  screamed  Martha,  as  the  oath  was  leaving  her  lover's 
lips,  "  don'tee  say  them  words  ;  they  don't  make  your  speech  stronger, 
and  they  do  make  it  uglier." 

"Well,  well,  Martha,  whatever  you  like,"  returned  Andrew,  fondly; 
"  but  it's  pleasant  to  fling  a  word  like  that  at  such  half-cobbed-marine's- 
mate's-cookVminister's  swab.  I  know'd  I'd  clapped  eyes  on  him  afore  ; 
I  know'd  I  had  the  minute  I  saw  him,  snoring  away  like  a  Captain's  tea- 
kettle on  a  galley  fire." 

"  What  are  you  talking  about,  John  ?"  asked  Martha. 

"Never  mind  now,  Matty;  you  heave-ahead,"  said  Andrew;  "pay  out 
your  story  if  you  have  it  coiled  like  a  cable,  fake  over  fake,  and  when 
you're  brought  up  by  the  end  of  your  hawse,  pass  the  word  to  me." 

"Can't  you  talk  sensible  English,  John ?"  said  Martha,  rather  per- 
plexed ;  "  I  don't  understand  half  what  you  have  said." 

"Sensible  English!"  repeated  Andrew,  with  surprise;  "Lord  ha* 
mercy,  how  ignorant  you  are  in  these  inland  parts  ;  I  have  spoken  your 
true  lingo,  which  it's  proper  for  a  seafaring  man  who's  all  fair  and  above 
board  and  no  lubber,  to  talk,  and  you  don't  read  the  bunting.  Well,  I 
s'pose  its  all  natural  and  proper,  'long-shore  people  talk  'long-shore  talk, 
and  sea  people  speak  in  the  fashion  of  those  whose  craft  is  their  home, 
and  the  deep  sea  their  country.  To  speak  in  your  country's  manner,  I 
means  this  :  tell  me  all  you  knows  about  your  mistress  and  this  here 
Jasper  as  I  saw  at  the  dance  afore  I  went  my  last  voyage." 

"  I  can  do  that  in  a  dozen  words,"  cried  Martha,  eagerly. 

"  Sway  away,  then,"  answered  Andrew ;  "  that's  the  way  I  likes  to 
hear  yarns." 

"  You  never  saw  my  young  mistress,"  began  Martha,  quite  ready  to 
run  through  her  story  as  glibly  as  possible. 

"  No,"  returned  Andrew.     "  Who  was  she  ?" 

*'  Oh !  it's  all  come  out  since  she  has  disappeared ;  every  body  has 
been  told  who  she  is,  why  she  came  here,  and  all  about  it,"  rattled  forth 
Martha.  "You  mutt  know  that  she  was  called  here  Miss  Florence 
Ranklyn,  but  that  was  not  her  name;  no,  her  name  is  Stanley,  and  she 
is  nearly  related  to  Karl  Derby.  Well,  she's  got  a  lover  who  is  a  sailor ; 
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none  the  worse  for  being  that,  I'm  sure,  though  it's  said  he  was.  Oh ! 
Andrew,  they  say  he  is  a  wicked,  dreadful  man,  full  of  such  oaths,  and 
drinking,  and  swearing,  and  winning  young  girls'  hearts  and  then  leaving 
'em  to  die  of  broken  hearts,  like  many  other  falSe,  parjured  swains  ;  and 
he  by  his  sly  cunning  and  witchcraft  made  Miss  Florence  in  love  with 
him,  but  her  friends  wouldn't  let  her  have  him,  and  as  the  pretty  song 
says — 

"  Her  father  prov-ed  to  her  most  cruel, 

And  to  sea  he  sent  her  swain,       '' ' 
And  vowed  there  should  be  no  renewal 

Of  their  tender  vows  again ; 
'  But/  cri-ed  she,  when  they  was  parted, 

'  When  o'er  the  wild  wide  seas  you  roam, 
'  Think  of  her,  who,  broken-hearted, 

1  Mourns  her  sailor  far  from  home.' " 

"  Now,  that's  what  I  call  a  proper  fine  song,"  exclaimed  Andrew, 
with  a  burst  of  enthusiasm  :  "  I  should  like  to  hear  that  again,  Matty." 

"  Oh,  you  shall  hear  it  all  by  and  bye,"  she  replied,  "  it  is  a  pretty 
song,  and  many's  the  time  I  used  to  sing  it  when  you  was  far  away, 
and  we  never  heard  from  you,  and  never  knew  whether  you  would  come 
back  any  more."  The  tears  sprung  in  her  eyes,  and  her  tongue  faltered 
at  the  last  words.  Andrew  kissed  her,  and  blessed  her  sweet  figure- 
head, which  he  swore  never  a  vessel  in  the  navy  or  merchant- service 
could  equal ;  no,  not  even  the  Fairy  schooner  nor  the  Angel  frigate.  A 
little  love  passage,  of  no  immediate  importance  to  the  reader,  followed 
this,  and  Martha  proceeded,  relating,  after  her  own  style,  all  the  events 
which  had  occurred  to  Florence,  coming  under  her  cognizance,  not  for- 
getting the  contrivance  by  which  Martha  was  deceived,  for  which  An- 
drew promised  the  masquerader  a  sound  rope's-ending  whenever  he 
came  athwart  him.  At  length  the  name  of  Prior  transpired,  coupled 
with  a  long  string  of  harsh  appellatives,  which  John  Andrew  cut  short 
very  quickly  as  soon  as  he  discovered  that  it  was  the  first  lieutenant  of 
the  Wildfire  in  question  ;  and,  in  contradiction,  gave  him  such  a  charac- 
ter that  Martha  began  wonderfully  to  alter  the  opinion  which,  in  com- 
mon with  everybody  else  connected  with  Florence,  she  had  been  led  to 
entertain  respecting  him,  and  to  think  that  Florence,  so  far  from  being 
misled  in  maintaining  her  love  for  him,  had  acted  as  a  girl  of  spirit 
ought  to  do  who  loved  one  who  was  worth  loving,  whether  he  was  rich 
or  not. 
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"  And  I  tell  you  what,  Andrew,"  she  exclaimed  earnestly,  "  I  think 
it's  right  and  proper  that  he  should  be  made  acquainted  with  all  that's 
taken  place  concerning  her,  and  you  shall  send  up  a  letter  to  London  to 
him  at  once,  and  tell  him  how  she  has  been  carried  away  for  near  three 
weeks  or  a  month,  by  either  a  ghost  or  by  that  wretch  Mr.  Jasper — 
which  master  says  he  thinks  is  the  fact,  for  he  has  kt,,  t  away ;  and 
there's  poor  Master  Frank,  who  went  away  the  same  day.  and  we've 
never  heard  of  him  since.  Master  thinks  he's  murdered,  but  he  doesn't 
say  what  makes  him  think  so ;  but  it's  a  strange  matter  altogether. 
I  know  that  I've  cried  my  eyes  out  for  poor  Miss  Florence,  besides  being 
laid  up  in  bed  for  nearly  a  week  with  a  cold  which  I  caught  when  I 
fell  asleep  hi  the  garden.  Ah  !  if  I  had  not  dropped  off  into  a  dream, 
I'd  have  torn  the  eyes  out  of  the  wretches  that  carried  off  my  sweet 
young  mistress  before  they  should  have  taken  her  away." 

"  What  was  she  taken  away  for  ?"  inquired  Andrew. 

"  That's  where  all  the  mystery  is,"  returned  Martha ;  "  that's  why  I 
think  it's  a  ghost  which  came  in  the  shape  of  a  tall  dark  woman,  who 
came  up  from  the  ground  before  Miss  Florence  went  to  see  the  monster 
that  pretended  to  come  from  you  and  Mr.  Prior,  and  appeared  to  me 
after  she  had  been  taken  away.  '  She  is  lost !'  she  said  to  me,  in  such 
a  ghost-like  tone>  and  then  vanished.  I'm  sure,  John,  she  spirited  her 
away." 

"  I'm  afraid,  Matty,  that  will  do  for  the  marines,"  said  Andrew  with 
a  laugh ;  "  it's  more  than  I  can  quite  hoist  in.  What  does  your  master 
think  of  it  ?" 

"  Oh,  he  said  at  first  it  was  Mr.  Prior  that  had  carried  her  away/' 
replied  Martha,  "  until  little  Mat  Meadows  came  and  told  us  a  long 
story  about  finding  Jasper  in  a  cave,  bound  hand  and  foot ;  how  he  un- 
fastened him,  and  how  Jasper,  when  he  set  him  free,  made  him  promise, 
upon  the  pain  of  being  drowned  in  the  lake,  not  to  tell  that  he  had  seen 
him ;  but  that  a  strange  man,  who  said  he  had  set  Miss  Florence  at 
liberty  from  Jasper's  clutches,  and  fired  a  shot  at  Jasper  as  he  ran  away 
from  the  cave,  came  to  him,  and  told  him  that  he  had  a  warrant  to  cap- 
ture Jasper  for  piracy  and  smuggling,  and  that  it  should  go  hard  but  he 
would  have  him ;  and  after  asking  a  few  questions,  he  had  set  off  in 
chase  of  him.  So  master  has  made  up  his  mind  that  Jasper  has  mur- 
dered his  brother  Frank." 

"  What !"  cried  Andrew  with  a  start,  "  murdered  his  brother  ?" 

"  Yes,"  returned  Martha,  "  such  a  good,  kind,  sweet-spoken  young 
gentleman  as  he  was,  too !  And  besides  that  villany,  he  suspects  that 
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Jasper  is  in  love  with  Miss  Florence,  and  has  carried  her  off  to  make 
her  his  wife.  Oh !  there  has  heen  such  trouble — such  a  to-do  !  Her 
family — that  is,  her  father  and  brother,  have  been  down  here,  and  all 
our  people  have  been  on  the  search,  but  we  have  not  heard  anything  of 
her,  and  I  am  afeard  we  shall  not."  Martha  burst  out  crying  as  she 
concluded ;  and  Andrew,  pressing  her  gently  to  his  breast,  said — 

"  Don't  take  on,  Matty — don't  take  on,  girl ;  we  shall  have  fair 
weather  yet.  I  think  I  know  something  of  this  affair,  and  can  point  out 
the  latitude  where  this  Jasper  is  cruising.  I'll  go  and  have  a  bit  of  a 
jaw  with  the  old  woman,  and  then  we'll  see  what  is  to  be  done.  If  I 
fall  in  with  Master  Jasper,  I'll  clap  dead  on  to  him,  and  I'll  take  care  we 
don't  part  company  until  he  has  unrove  all  the  line  he  has  belayed  about 
the  young  lady.  I'll  make  him  spell  out  where  he  has  stowed  her,  and 
then  I'd  rather  be  keel-hauled  every  day  for  a  week  than  stand  the 
racket  he  will  catch.  Come,  Matty,  diy  your  eyes ;  give  us  a  kiss  and 
let's  away  to  the  old  woman — there's  a  little  duck.  When  did  a  fairy 
ever  have  such  head-rails,  such  toplights  ?"  and  imprinting  a  kiss  upon 
her  lips,  and  giving  her  an  extra  hug,  they  wended  their  way  to  the/ 
cottage  in  Grasmere,  which  contained  his  mother. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

«  Po/.— What  follows  then,  my  lord  ? 
flfcm.— Why, 

4  As  by  lot,  God  wot/ 
And  then  you  know, 

4  It  came  to  pass,  as  most  like  it  was.' 
The  first  row  of  the  pious  Chanson  will  show  you 
more;  for  look,  where  my  abridgments  come." 

SHAKSFERE. 

THERE  is  a  secret  sympathy,  no  matter  what  the  respective  situations 
may  be,  in  women,  for  those  of  their  sex  who  have  been  wronged  or  ill- 
treated.      The  humblest  will  view  with  commiseration  the  wrongs  of 
her  whose  station  may  be  far  above  their  own  or  on  a  level  with  it ;  and, 
vice  versa,  the  rich,  whatever  may  be  said  of  them,  do  feel  grieved  for 
the  sufferings  of  those  females  who  are  inferior  in  birth  and  rank  to 
themselves,  and  hence  the  thousands  of  cases  of  private  charity,  which, 
though  they  never   meet  the  public  eye,  are,  nevertheless,  known  to 
exist ;  and  are,  in  fact,  more  estimable  and  more  genuine  offerings  of  the 
heart.     It  is  beautifully  ordained  by  nature  that  to  be  the  victim  of 
oppressions  and  injuries  is  to  create  friends  in  the  worthy  and  honourable. 
The  undeserved  wrongs  of  a  subject,  however  humble,  when  known,  has 
aroused  his  fellow-countrymen  to  arms ;   and  a  public  wrong  to  a  Queen 
was  received  by  the  women  of  England  as  an  insult  to  their  sex.     Those 
females  who  have  been  pressed  down  unjustly  to  the  lowest  depths  of 
poverty,  but  who  have  preserved  their  self-respect,  have  found  that  there 
were  plenty  of  their  own  sex,  who,  if  they  could  not  effectually  relieve 
them,  have  shown  their  sympathy  in  a  thousand  little  delicate  wnys. 
To  put  a  familiar  case,  if  a  man  ill-uses  his  wife,  do  not  all  her  female 
friends  and  acquaintances  unite  in  dubbing  the  husband  a  brute  and 
monster,  unworthy  to  live,  while  they  hold  up  the  wife  as  an  example  of 
an  injured  saint,  "if  ever  there  was  one";'1  and  if  this  conduct  is  not 
precisely  guided  by  reason  and  justice — always  supposing  there  may  be 
some  faults  on  the  lady's  side — is  it  not  delightful  to  see  that  the  best 
feelings  are  aroused  in  behalf  of  one  of  their  own  kind  who  has  been 
as  "  a  stricken  deer  ?"     This  feeling,  or  to  call  it  by  its  better  name,  this 
sympathy,  is  more  often  displayed  in  women  than  men.  Women  will  stand 
up  in  defence  of  women,  will  argue  boldly  and  warmly  in  their  favour,  will 
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"at 'an  again,  Jan,"  until  they  have  done  their  best  in  their  service,  if 
they  have  not  succeeded  in  carrying  their  point,  where  men  similarly 
situated  with  their  fellow-men  would  be  indifferent  and  callous  to  the  re- 
sult, even  if  the  event  affected  in  an  indirect  manner  their  own  taste. 
If  this  were  not  the  case,  and  men  were  less  selfish,  more  regardful  of 
the  happiness  of  each  other,  the  miseries  of  the  people  would  be  as  a  mote 
in  the  eye  to  what  they  now  are.  The  possession  of  this  kindly  feeling 


£ 


towards  their  sisterhood  is   one  of  the  best  and  noblest  additions  to  the 
many  sweet  attributes  which  make  woman  so  lovely,  so  loved. 

The  state  in  which  Jasper  brought  Florence  to  the  tribe  of  gipseys 
which  he  designated  as  the  tribe  of  Badger,  had  created  in  the  women  a 
feeling  of  sympathy  for  her  helplessness  which  might  have  been  doubted 
to  exist  in  such  people  ;  but,  nevertheless,  did  find  a  place  in  their  bosoms. 
The  discovery  of  Jasper's  character  and  connection  with  them,  by  Badger, 
had  prevented  them  displaying  this  feeling  to  its  fullest  extent,  by  deliver- 
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ing  her  from  his  power,  which  it  was  their  first  intention  to  do,  but  they 
did  their  best  to  restore  her  strength,  and  gave  her  a  pass-word  to  any 
tribe  she  might  fall  in  with,  who  would,  upon  hearing  it,  protect  her  and 
restore  her  to  her  friends.  Thankfully  did  Florence  listen  to  it,  and  treasure 
it  up  in  her  memory,  resolving  the  first  opportunity  to  make  use  of  it. 
It  had  not  been  her  fortune  to  meet  with  any  of  the  tribe  until  she  en- 
countered those  who  came  up  to  the  spot  where  she  was  seated  with 
Nehe'mie  and  his  daughter  Letty.  The  prospect  of  release  at  once  pre- 
sented itself  before  her  with  gladsome  aspect,  and  the  first  use  she 
made  of  her  tongue,  when  a  woman  of  the  tribe  led  her  beyond  the 
hearing  of  Nehe'mie,  was  to  give  the  pass-word  and  beg  for  succour, 
The  woman  listened  to  her  with  some  little  surprise,  and  obtained  from 
her  a  brief  outline  of  the  circumstances  which  had  placed  her  in  this 
position.  Her  attenuated  frame,  and  the  lines  of  care  and  fatigue 
marked  upon  her  otherwise  beautiful  face,  were  strong  attestations  of  the 
truth  of  her  story,  and  the  woman,  who  was  addressed  by  her  companions 
by  the  name  of  Bridget,  bade  her  be  of  good  cheer,  for  all  that  could 
be  done  in  her  service  should  be.  Rescuing  her  from  Ne*h6mie  was  a 
matter  easily  accomplished,  but  returning  her  to  her  friends  was  not  so 
easy,  because  to  ensure  it  they  must  not  part  with  her  until  close  to 
Chough  Hall,  and  some  recent  acts  of  Badger  and  his  tribe,  in  the 
shape  of  smuggling,  had  made  the  vicinity  rather  dangerous  to  any  of 
the  fraternity  to  approach  it ;  for  the  officers,  having  been  apprised  of 
it,  were  on  the  alert,  and  as  there  was  not  that  nice  discrimination  in 
the  tribes  which  would  separate  the  innocent  from  the  guilty  existing  in 
the  perceptive  powers  of  the  men  of  law,  it  was  possible  that  the  first 
community  they  came  across,  clothed  in  the  careless  garb  of  this  class  of 
Egyptians  or  Bohemians,  they  would  seize  vi  et  armis,  and  consign  to 
the  safe  custody  of  four  stone  walls,  and  a  Cerberus  to  guard  the  door. 
The  old  woman  did  not  exactly  enter  into  this  explanation,  but  told 
Florence  if  she  would  not  mind  staying  a  few  days  with  them,  enduring 
the  inconveniences  resulting  from  their  mode  of  living,  she  would 
pledge  her  soul  she  should  be  as  safe  as  in  her  father's  house,  and  at 
the  same  time  every  effort  should  be  made  to  render  her  return  to 
Grasmere  as  early  as  possible. 

"  I  am  sure  you  will  not  deceive  me,J>  said  Florence  in  reply;  "  I 
feel  that  whatever  prejudice  may  exist  against  you,  your  word,  passed 
as  you  have  given  me  yours,  is  sacred,  and  may  be  depended  on  as 
such." 

"  It  may,"  said  the  woman  emphatically. 
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"  Then  I  will  remain  with  you,"  she  concluded,  "  and  patiently 
abide  the  time  which  will  bring  me  deliverance ;  for  I  had  rather  die 
than  return  with  this  man  to  the  greater  villain  who  has  employed  him." 

"  And  I  will  stay  too,"  said  Letty,  quickly;  "  you  will  let  me  stay, 
won't  you  ?"  she  cried,  addressing  the  woman.  "  I'll  do  anything  you 
ask  me,  only  let  me  stay." 

"  If  the  young  lady  wishes  it,  my  dear,  you  may,"  rejoined  the 
woman; 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  a  thousand  times,"  exclaimed  Letty,  "  she  wishes 
it,  I  know  she  does  ;  don't  you  ?"  she  inquired  of  Florence. 

"  I  do,  my  kind  little  friend,"  returned  Florence,  "  with  all  my  heart ; 
but  will  your  father  suffer  you  to  remain  ?  will  he  leave  you  behind  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  you  must  make  him,"  she  uttered,  anxiously  ;  "  you  must 
send  him  away  without  me.  I  will  not  go  with  him.  I  would  sooner 
kneel  down  for  any  one  here  to  kill  me  than  go  back.  You  said  you 
would  take  me  with  you,  and  I  should  live  with  you.  You  will  not 
desert  me  ?  If  you  do  I  shall  break  my  heart ;  I  shall  drown  myself  or 
go  mad.  Oh,  let  me  go  with  you.  Pray,  pray  do  !" 

"Hush!"  exclaimed  Bridget.  "The  keen  eyes  of  the  Frenchman 
are  upon  us  ;  stratagem  must  be  used  against  stratagem ;  remain  thou 
here  with  my  daughters  while  I  talk  with  one  who  has  the  power,  if  I 
can  create  within  him  the  will,  to  aid  you.  Should  he  consent  to  befriend 
you,  it  must  be  by  a  potency  and  subtlety  stronger  than  any  possessed 
by  yon  shuffling,  grinning  trickster,  or  his  employer,  that  he  will  be  pre- 
vented keeping  his  faith  with  you.  Make  yourselves  happy,  at  least  for 
the  present,  for  whfle  with  us  you  remain  no  harm  can  or  shall  come  to 
you." 

As  she  concluded  she  quitted  them.  Letty  with  an  affectionate  smile 
wound  her  arm  around  the  waist  of  Florence,  and  said,  as  she  looked 
wistfully  in  her  face — 

"  Oh !  if  we  get  to  your  home,  and  I  live  with  you,  there  will  be  no- 
body in  the  world  so  happy  as  I." 

Florence  imprinted  on  her  soft  cheek  a  kind  kiss,  wiped  the  tears  which 
strong  and  earnest  feeling  brought  to  her  eyes,  from  her  lids,  and  pro- 
mised her  that  so  long  as  it  was  in  her  power  to  befriend  her  she  would 
not  desert  her,  an  assurance  which  yielded  the  child  infinite  delight. 

The  daughters  of  the  gipsey  woman,  two  fine  dark-eyed,  handsome-fea- 
tured girls,  with  raven  hair  and  nut-brown  skins,  now  addressed  the  two 
fugitives.  They  requested  them  to  seat  themselves  by  their  sides,  and  with 
laudable  kindness  did  their  best  to  amuse  them  during  the  absence  of 
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their  mother,  by  telling  them  wonders  about  the  stars  and  fate  and  destiny, 
strongly  tinctured  with  the  cant  of  their  calling1,  shewing  how  a  dairy 
maid  came  to  be  a  countess,  and  a  farmer's  daughter,  one  patient  Griselda, 
to  be  a  Queen — how  the  influence  of  the  planets  had  brought  relief  to 
the  distressed  and  succour  to  the  oppressed,  and  how  they  possessed  the 
power  to  read  the  signs  and  symbols  exhibited  in  the  heavens  in 
the  hands  of  the  human  race,  and  displayed  in  the  conjunction  of 
the  stars,  foretelling  the  future  happiness  or  misery  of  the  inquirer. 
The  mysteries  of  fate  were  made  plain  to  them,  and  the  destinies  of  lovers, 
their  positions,  situations,  trades  and  professions,  their  truth  or  falsity, 
the  time  of  their  appearance,  the  day,  the  hour  they  would  send  a  love 
letter,  whether  they  would  proffer  marriage  or  prove  base  deluders, 
whether  carriages  were  in  the  ascendant  or  whether  marrow  bones  were 
to  be  the  mode  of  conveyance  for  life  ;  whether  one  or  three  husbands  was 
to  be  the  number  their  lot  was  to  be  blessed  with,  and  a  pigeon's  pair  or 
two  and  twenty  sweeteners  of  human  life,  the  family  which  was  to  felicitate 
their  union.  All  these  desirable  communications,  and  others,  too  nu- 
merous to  mention,  but  not  less  important  and  interesting,  were  in  the 
province  of  their  power  of  prediction. 

Florence  listened  to  their  almost  solemnly  uttered  disclosure  of  their 
skill  in  divination  with  an  incredulous  smile ;  but  Letty  heard  them  with 
open  mouth,  frequently  expressed  astonishment,  and  had  ready  upon  her 
lips  a  string  of  questions  to  be  resolved.  When  the  old  woman  Bridget 
returned  there  was  an  evident  expression  of  pleasure  upon  her  coun- 
tenance, and  she  said,  with  emphasis — 

"  I  have  been  successful ;  you  have  a  friend  in  one  who  can  make  a 
bitter  foe  ;  he  has  given  his  word  to  protect  you  to  the  furthest  extent  of 
his  power.  You  shall  see,  maiden,  how  a  despised  and  contemned  race 
can  keep  faith.  The  hospitality  of  our  tribe  is  sacred — the  recommenda- 
tion from  one  body  of  our  people  to  another  is  no  less  so.  Deem  your- 
self safe  till  it  is  the  will  of  Him  before  whom  the  proudest  potentate 
must  bow,  to  restore  you,  through  our  means,  to  the  bosom  of  your 
friends.  Yon  Frenchman  returns  empty-handed  to  his  dwelling,  or  he 
never  returns;  rest  with  us  in  contentment — we  are  rude  and  uncouth  in 
our  manners,  we  are  simple  in  our  moJe  of  living,  but  we  know  how  to 
respect  those  whose  situation  requires  it.  We  can  be  rough  to  the 
brawler,  but  gentle  to  the  timid  and  helpless.  You  shall  find,  maiden, 
that  on  your  bed  of  down,  surrounded  by  relations  and  friends,  guarded 
by  domestics,  and  shielded  from  cold  or  care,  you  cannot  be  more  se- 
cure or  more  tenderly  treated  than  by  a  '  gang  of  gipseys.'  " 
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"  I  believe  you,  firmly  and  fully,"  replied  Florence,  with  fervour  ; 
"there  is  a  candour  in  your  manner  which  looks  not  like  deceit;  but 
even  were  you  inclined  to  play  me  false,  there  is  so  little  to  be  gained  in 
making  me,  helpless  as  I  am,  a  victim,  that  I  should  still,  without  your 
promise,  trust  in  you  for  safety  ;  for  it  is  rare  even  that  the  worst  disposed 
will  do  evil  without  a  strong  consideration,  and  no  consideration  have 
you  to  do  evil  unto  me.  But  your  protestations  to  return  me  to  my 
friends,  and  your  promise  that  I  shall  not  be  subjected  to  any  insults  or 
oppressions,  make  me  feel  contented  and  secure.  I  can,  while  with  you, 
sleep  in  peace  and  wake,  if  not  happily,  at  least  with  a  sense  that  I  have 
much  to  be  thankful  for ;  and,  though  I  may  look  forward  to  my  return  to 
my  friends  with  anxiety,  I  shall  yet  feel  comparatively  at  ease  in  your 
society.  You  shall  find  me  grateful  for  your  aid,  and  my  friends  will  be 
bountiful  to  you  for  your  services  to  me.  I  rely  firmly  upon  your  truth  ; 
but  let  you  keep  your  faith  as  you  may,  I  would  rather  trust  to  you  and 
die  in  doing  it,  than  return  with  that  man." 

"  Maiden,  as  there  is  a  heaven  above  us,  our  faith  with  you  shall  not 
be  broken,"  exclaimed  the  old  woman,  earnestly. 

Florence  repeated  her  thanks  warmly,  and  Letty  chimed  in,  deter- 
mined, as  far  as  prayers  and  protestations  would  go  in  aiding  her  stay 
with  Florence,  not  to  be  backward  in  using  them.  The  gipseys,  who 
were  not  exactly  cognizant  of  the  origin  of  her  connection  with  Florence, 
or  the  circumstances  attendant  upon  it,  readily  included  her  in  their  pro- 
mises of  protection  ;  and  with  a  lighter  heart  than  she  had  that  day  had 
she  partook  of  a  simple  meal,  placed  before  her  and  her  companion  by 
the  girls,  who  joined  them  in  the  repast,  and  looked  forward  to  her 
deliverance  from  her  father  as  the  greatest  blessing  heaven  could  grant 
her. 

Ne"hemie,  in  the  mean  time,  was  in  that  frame  of  mind  which  has 
been  so  powerfully  illustrated  by  some  ancient  author  depicting  a  person 
sans  culotte  seated  upon  a  cushion  composed  of  briars,  hawthorn  bushes, 
and  other  prickly  vegetation;  or,  as  some  more  modern,  but  perhaps 
more  familiar,  not  to  say  vulgar  writer,  has  expressed  it — he  felt  as 
comfortable  as  a  cat  on  hot  bricks.  And  to  say  the  truth,  his  position 
was  about  as  enviable;  he  had  to  support  a  conversation  in  broken 
English  with  two  or  three  of  the  gipsey  men,  whose  frames  were  more 
powerful  than  his  own,  and  to  bear  that  colloquy  with  the  appearance  of 
frank  good  humour :  he  had  also  to  keep  a  sharp  eye  upon  Florence  and 
Letty,  and  discover,  if  possible,  by  their  gestures  and  the  expression  of 
their  features,  the  nature  of  their  communication  to  old  Bridget.  His 
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daughter's  face  displayed  to  him  all  she  felt,  and  her  gestures  were  suf- 
ficient to  shew  that  she  was  not  keeping  her  feelings  and  -wishes  pent 
up  in  her  own  breast.     A  torrent  of  bitter  rage  rushed  through  him, 
and  mentally  he  promised  her  three-fourths  of  the  blade  of  a  long  knife, 
when  he  had  her  securely  in  his  power.     Still  he  had  the  power  of  pre- 
serving a  composed  and  even  gratified  expression  of  features  which 
would  have  deceived  most  persons,  save  such  as  those  by  whom  he  was 
surrounded,  whose  lives  and  skilfulness  were  exercised  hi  reading  the 
countenances  of  those  with  whom  they  came  in  contact ;  and,  with  all 
his  cunning,  they  could  detect  the  anxiety  he  felt  in  the  occasional 
glances  he  directed  to  the  females,  and  the  lines  and  twitches  of  his 
mouth — a  feature  which  displays  the  workings  of  the  mind  perhaps 
more  rapidly  than  any  other — but,  as  if  they  enjoyed  the  nervous  irri- 
tation under  which  they  knew  he  was  labouring,  they  kept  him  in  con- 
versation upon  the  most  indifferent  as  well  as  tedious  subjects  they 
could  devise,  and  certainly  far  removed  from  the  tenor  of  his  thoughts. 
It  was  with  no  little  anxiety  he  watched  Bridget  leave  Florence  and 
summon  the  gipsey  who  had  first  accosted  him,  and  who  seemed  to  pos- 
sess considerable  influence  over  the  tribe.      He  watched  them  retire 
to   a  spot  where   not   a   word    could    reach  his  ear  or  a  movement 
his  eyes,  and  swore  at  fate  ten  thousand  times  for  placing  him  in  so 
cursed  a  predicament.     The  return  of  the  gipsey,  however,  he  hoped, 
would  afford  him  some  clue  to  the  nature  of  the  conference :  but  he  was 
mistaken,  for  when  the  man  again  appeared  it  was  with  a  countenance  as 
unembarassed  and  as  unconcerned  as  before ;  he  went  on  with  the  con- 
versation which  had  been  interrupted  by  his  departure  with  the  air  of  one 
who   had  heard  nothing  in  his  absence  to  surprise  him,  or  create  an 
angry  or  unpleasant  feeling  towards  him  who  felt  himself  to  have  been 
the  subject  of  the  conference,  and  was  as  humorous  and  chatty  as 
before.     Several  times  Ndhemie  determined  to  ask  him  the  reason  the 
woman  called  him  away,  but  he  could  not  find  a  pretext,  and  he  scarcely 
liked  to  venture  for  fear  of  its  being  taken  as  an  insult  and  resented  ac- 
cordingly.     There  was  something  in  the  glancing  eyes  of  jet  belonging 
to  the  men  who  lolled  lazily  round  him  that  made  him  think  twice  before 
be  spoke  once.      When  a  man  is  in  the  company  of  those  he  estimates 
as  wolves  or  tigers,  he  is  usually  circumspect  in  his   conduct,  and 
prudent  in  his  conversation.     Such  was  the  case  with  Ne'he'mie,  and 
though  his  breast  was  being  gnawed  as  if  he  had  a  vulture  there,  by 
restless  longings  and  anticipations  not  of  the  most  agreeable  descrip- 
tion, he  preserved  a  shew  of  [courtesy  and  indifference  to  what  was 
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transpiring  with  a  stoicism  almost  to  be  admired.     He  was,  as  Bulwer 
would  say,  a  shrewd  man,  that  Frenchman. 

Evening  drew  on  apace.  Nehe'mie  watched  the  sun  sinking  and  redden 
as  if  he  was  blushing  modestly  at  the  idea  that  every  one  in  this  quarter 
of  the  globe  knew  he  was  going  to  bed  :  he  saw,  as  the  bashful  lumi- 
nary drew  the  curtains  of  night  around  him — his  bed-curtains  of 
course — that  daylight  was  becoming  a  thing  that  had  been ;  and  with 
the  decline  of  day  he  saw  a  favourable  opportunity  of  disclosing  his 
desire  to  'depart,  express  his  delight  at  the  pleasant  life  gipseys  lived, 
and  trouble  them  to  deliver  the  two  damsels  once  more  tojiis  charge, 
and  he  would,  with  many  thanks,  wend  his  way  homeward.  The 
gipseys  heard  him  with  a  silence  which  struck  him  as  a  little  ominous, 
and  he  reiterated  his  thanks  for  their  hospitality,  accompanied  by  re- 
marks incidental  to  the  charms  of  being  a  gipsey,  but  still  they  heard 
him  in  silence.  At  length  when  he  put  the  question  directly,  with  an 
annoying  presentiment  that  he  should  be  thwarted  in  his  wish,  the  elder 
gipsey,  whose  sobriquet  was  Tom  Cooper — this  being  one  of  the  Cooper 
tribes,  the  most  numerous  in  England — returned  in  reply,  that  he  could 
not  be  rested  enough,  to  which  Nehemie  answered  ;  he  was  as  fresh  as 
if  he  had  not  walked  at  all. 

"  But  them  two  young  creturs  ain't,"  returned  Tom  Cooper,  "  and 
I've  just  heerd  that  they  means  to  stop  with  us  to-night.  If  you're  in 
a  hurry,  Mounseer,  you  can  go,  if  you  likes — but  the  young  'uns  don't.*' 

"  I  must  take  them  with  me,"  exclaimed  Nehemie,  a  little  nervously. 

"  Must  you !"  returned  Tom,  rather  doubtfully ;  "  well,  I  tell  you 
what,"  he  added,  "  they  can't  go  to-night,  there's  no  mistake  about 
that :  young  gals  like  they,  who  have  walked  a  matter  of  twenty-five  or 
thirty  mile,  ain't  so  free  and  lithe  of  limb  a'ter  it  as  a  long-legged, 
gridiron-looking  French  mounseer  like  you.  I've  promised  the  old  'un 
that  they  stops  with  us,  and  that  nobody  molests,  or  insults,  or  wags  an 
imperdent  tongue  at  'em  while  they're  with  us ;  and  those  as  don't 
want  the  pinted  part  of  a  long  knife  looking  into  their  wittling  office  to 
see  how  things  is  going  on,  will  mind  what  I  says,  for  111  keep  my 
word  with  them,  or  I  never  kept  it  with  nobody ;  and  that  I  have  kept  it, 
Mounseer,  here's  one  or  two  here  'as  had  pretty  decent  proof  on  it." 

He  looked  around  at  his  fellows  with  an  air  of  triumphant  appeal, 
and  the  slight  grin  which  the  men  uttered  in  token  of  assent,  was  suffi- 
cient to  assure  Nehemie  that  he  had  spoken  the  truth.  Still  the 
"  Frenchman"  urged  his  departure,  which  Cooper  told  him  again  and 
again  he  might  take.,  but  it  must  be  alone,  and  to  that  Nehe'mie  would 
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not  consent.  At  length,  he  said,  when  he  found  that  the  gipsey  was  im- 
moveable  upon  that  point,  that  he  would  himself  stop  the  night  and 
depart  in  the  morning.  Tom  grinned  as  he  heard  him,  and  consented  to 
the  arrangement  ;  a  place  was  yielded  to  him  hy  the  fire,  where  he 
could  lay  down  and  sleep  ;  and  as  the  night  was  calm  and  mild,  he  made 
no  objection,  or  found  any  inconvenience  from  it.  When  the  morning 
came,  although  his  sleep  had  not  been  continued,  yet,  when  he  awoke, 
the  gipseys  were  up  and  about ;  breakfast  was  made  and  eaten ;  both 
Florence  and  Letty  were  partakers  of  it  in  his  company,  and  his 
language  to  both  was  mild,  conciliatory,  and  by  those  unacquainted  with 
his  previous  conduct  or  his  wishes  would  have  been  termed  affectionate  ; 
but  all  there  knew  how  to  appreciate  it,  and  though  managed  and  con- 
ducted with  considerable  skill,  it  was,  unfortunately  for  him,  a  failure. 
He  was  rather  surprised,  when  the  meal  was  finished,  and  he  expressed 
himself  ready  to  depart,  that  he  again  met  with  a  rebuff  from  Cooper, 
tinctured  more  strongly  of  a  flat  refusal  than  before. 

"Our  gals  has  taken  a  fancy  to  them,"  said  Cooper,  "and  they  has  taken 
a  fancy  to  our  gals,  our  gals  have  invited  them  to  stop  a  day  with  them, 
and  they've  agreed ;  now  don't  you  step  in  to  spoil  comfort — I  say,  don't 
do  it,  cos  it  ain't  friendly  on  you,  and  may  make  me  ride  rusty ;  and  ven 
I'm  that  vay  inclined,  I'm  like  a  rusty  knife,  a  cut  from  me  is  rather 
dangerous — do  you  mind  me  ?" 

It  was  in  vain  that  Nememie  uttered  a  thousand  reasons  why  it  was 
most  essential  that  he  should  depart  accompanied  by  the  girls ;  the 
gipsey  was  inexorable,  and  at  last  coupled  his  refusal  with  an  intimation 
that  danger  would  follow  any  further  importunities.  N6hemie  perceived 
that  there  would  be  danger  too,  and  raging  inwardly  like  a  tiger,  was 
compelled  to  consent  to  the  arrangement,  adding  that  it  really  was  im- 
possible they  could  stop  longer  than  to-morrow.  Cooper  laughed. 

"  You  says  '  we/  "  he  exclaimed,  "  '  we'  can't  stop  longer  than  to- 
morrow ;  now  it's  without  my  knowledge  if  any  of  the  gals  asked  you 
to  stay  with  us :  I  don't  think  one  of  my  pals  have,  and  I'm  sure  I 
haven't  ;  if  you  does  stop  it's  agin  our  invitation,  and  by  your  own — for 
you  see,  though  you  may  be  a  good  sort  of  a  fellow  in  your  way,  we 
doesn't  see  nothing  so  very  agreeable  in  a  French  mounseer  as  to  want 
his  company  for  a  week  ;  however,  if  you  will  stop,  why  you  may,  but 
look  ye,  not  longer  than  that  sun  shows  his  face  over  the  hills  ;  in  the 
morning,  as  soon  as  he  comes,  you  go — you  understand  that  ?" 

"  Parfailcment .'"  replied  Nehdmic.  "Je  sais  bien  ce  yue  vous  voules 
dire." 
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"  What  ?"  cried  Tom,  elevating  his  eyebrows. 

"  I  say  I  know  veil  vat  dis  you  mean,"  answered  Nehemie,  gesticu- 
lating his  words. 

"  Oh!  that's  all  right,"  replied  Tom,  "and  since  you  knows  vot  I 
mean,  you  vill  know  wot  to  do,  that's  all." 

The  tents  were  struck  and  packed  up ;  all  traces,  save  the  burnt  and 
ashy  spot  where  their  fire  had  been  made,  were  removed,  and  they  took 
their  departure  from  the  place,  just  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that 
where  lay  Neliemie's  dwelling.  He  failed  not  to  express  his  sense  of 
it,  and  was  cut  short  in  the  midst  of  his  broken  English  by  the  laconic 
but  decided  remark  of  Cooper,  who  said,  as  he  regarded  him  with  a 
look  which  he  intended  should  render  his  reply  all  sufficient — 

"  It's  our  vay,  Mounseer." 

And  instantly  busying  himself  with  the  departure  of  the  tribe,  ren- 
dered remonstrances  useless.  It  was  so  contrived  that  during  the  day 
he  had  no  opportunity  of  addressing  Florence  or  Letty  alone,  and  their 
progress,  which  had  been  slow,  and  by  unfrequented  paths,  afforded 
him  no  opportunity  of  expressing  the  dissatisfaction  he  felt.  Night 
came,  the  tents  were  pitched  upon  high  ground,  and  commanded  a 
beautiful  view.  The  evening's  meal  was  partaken  of,  being  provided  by 
some  of  the  men,  who,  having  been  absent  some  hours,  returned  with 
materials  for  a  dainty  supper.  The  same  mode  of  keeping  Nehemie  and 
the  two  maidens  apart  was  persevered  in,  and  when  the  former  stretched 
himself  once  more  before  the  fire  to  sleep,  he  racked  his  brain  to  invent 
a  scheme  by  which  he  might  get  Florence  in  his  power.  He  devised  a 
number,  but  before  he  had  decided  upon  one,  he  fell  asleep  ;  when  he 
awoke  the  day  was  breaking,  the  sun  had  not  yet  appeared  above  the 
distant  hills,  although  his  beams  were  to  be  seen  shooting  up  into  the 
sky  heralds  of  his  approach.  He  gazed  around  him  ;  those  gipseys 
who  kept  him  company  round  the  fire  were  still  buried  in  deep  slumber, 
and  the  deep  stillness  which  reigned,  gave  him  assurance  that  all  who 
occupied  the  tents  were  in  slumber  as  deep  as  those  around  him ;  he 
determined  to  creep  to  the  tent  which  contained  Florence  aud  Letty, 
and  promise  them  both  the  most  dreadful  fate  if  they  did  not  return 
with  him  that  morning  to  his  cottage.  As  he  was  about  to  fulfil  his  in- 
tention, he  found  one  of  the  gipseys  was  laying  on  a  part  of  one  of  the 
broad  skirts  of  his  coat :  to  remove  it  was  to  awaken  the  man ;  he, 
therefore,  took  it  off,  and  left  it,  while  he  crawled  stealthily  to  the  tent 
which  he  had  seen  the  two  girls  enter  the  night  previous.  He  listened, 
and  could  scarcely  hear  sufficient  to  tell  him  that  any  one  living  was 
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beneath  that  small  arched  covering,  so  placid  and  calm  was  the  slumber 
of  those  within  ;  he  placed  his  ear  close  to  the  ground,  not  daring  to 
remove  the  curtain  for  fear  of  being  mistaken  in  the  tent,  and  tried  to 
catch  the  smallest  sound  which  might  give  him  an  indication  that  he 
was  right.  Presently  he  heard  a  slight  moan,  and  he  whispered,  in  a 
voice  he  was  in  the  habit  of  using  towards  his  daughter — 

"Letty!" 

"  Yes,  father/'  replied  the  low  voice  of  the  child  instantly. 

"  Listen  to  me,"  he  muttered  through  his  teeth ;  "  if  you  do  not  re- 
turn with  me  this  morning,  and  make  your  companion  do  so,  I'll  mur- 
der you — I'll  cut  you  to  pieces — I'll  tear  you  limb  from  limb ;  there  shall 
be  no  one  that  ever  died  by  frightful  torture  shall  suffer  such  dreadful 
agonies  as  I  will  inflict  on  you,  if  you  do  not  as  I  tell  you.  Remember, 
you  come  with  me  ;  if  you  come  quietly  and  readily,  I'll  make  you  as 
happy  as  a  queen,  and  do  no  harm  to  miss — but  if  you  say  nay,  or  hang 
back  even,  dread — " 

He  was  interrupted  by  feeling  himself  powerfully  seized  by  the  neck 
of  his  waiscoat,  and  by  a  single  exertion  raised  to  his  feet :  he  struggled 
to  get  free,  and  succeeded ;  he  turned  round  and  found  himself  con- 
fronted by  Tom  Cooper. 

"  That's  mighty  good  English  for  a  French  mounseer,"  exclaimed  the 
gipsey  in  a  low  tone,  with  a  bitter  laugh,  "  but  it's  werry  bad  sentiment 
to  talk  to  a  child ;  say  as  much  to  me  when  I  says  they  shan't  go  with 
you — say  as  much  to  me,  you  peeked-nozzled,  swallow  your  whiskers, 
ugly-phizzed  vagabond,  and  curse  me  if  I  don't  ram  those  glass  bottle 
grinders  down  your  throat ;  say  as  much  to  me,  if  you're  a  man,  which 
I  don't  think  you  are,  or  you  wouldn't  be  a  Frenchman." 

"  II  me  semble  que  vous  avez  tort,'3  ejaculated  Neh&nie,  in  somewhat 
of  a  deprecating  manner. 

"  Don't  talk  that  stuff  to  me,"  roared  Tom ;  "you  can  speak 
English  well  enough  to  talk  about  murdering  and  cutting  to  pieces,  to 
a  little  gal  who'd  be  afraid  of  the  wink  of  a  eye-lash  ;  and  you  can,  if 
you  like,  speak  English  to  me,  and  you  shall — mark  me,  you  white 
livered,  half-hung,  gallows  bird,  I  know  why  you  want  the  gals,  but 
yon  won't  have  'em  at  all.  Ah,  you  may  start  and  frown,  that  won't 
frighten  nobody  ;  I'll  make  you  start  more  afore  I've  done  with  you. 
Look  here,"  he  added,  extending  his  fist  towards  him,  "  there's  a  good 
handful  there  ;  now  if  you  doesn't  be  off  at  once,  I'll  lay  it  about  your 
mazzard  to  a  tune  that  shall  make  you  dance  quicker  than  any  fiddle, 
and  show  the  colour  of  your  blood  in  the  twinkling  of  a  bedpost." 
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Nehemie  was  furious — his  prudence  at  these  taunts  was  lost  sight  of. 
he  ground  his  teeth  as  though  he  would  reduce  them  to  powder,  and  in 
a  paroxysm  of  passion,  ere  the  last  word  had  left  Cooper's  lips,  he 
aimed  a  terrific  blow  at  him,  which,  alighting  on  the  unexpected  gipsey's 
forehead,  despatched  him  to  the  ground  with  the  same  celerity  with 
which  a  cannon  ball  would  have  performed  the  same  operation.  Most 
persons  are  astonished  once  in  their  lives — it  is  doubtful  whether  Cooper 
ever  had  been  to  such  a  degree  as  now  he  was,  and  it  was  unlikely 
whether  he  ever  would  be  so  much  as  long  as  he  lived.  He  lay  stunned 
for  a  second,  and  then  scrambled  up  ;  he  rushed  at  the  Frenchman,  but 
received  another  terrific  blow  on  the  ear,  which  staggered  him;  he 
found  the  man  could  fight,  and  caution  was  necessary  :  shaking  off, 
therefore,  the  effects  of  the  hit,  he  sparred  to  gain  a  little  wind,  made  a 
feint,  which  deceived  Nehemie,  who  threw  up  his  arm,  and  received 
instantly  a  violent  blow  in  the  body,  and  a  tremendous  one  on  the  face  ; 
he  went  staggering  back,  Cooper  sprung  upon  him,  seized  him  by  the 
hips,  and  threw  him  a  terrific  cross  buttock,  which  bid  fair  to  shake  all 
the  breath  out  of  his  body.  Before  he  could  rise,  the  gipseys,  awakened 
by  the  noise,  congregated  round  the  spot  in  evident  surprise  at  the 
scene  which  was  being  acted.  By  the  directions  of  Cooper  two  of 
the  longest  and  strongest  raised  Nehemie  to  his  feet,  and  then  Tom 
exclaimed— 

"  Now,  Nat  and  Phil,  you  two  are  the  longest  winded  and  longest- 
legged — hold  the  Frenchman  tight,  and  jrun  him  four  miles  ;  show  him 
how  gipseys  run,  and  when  you've  passed  the  four  mile,  make  him  go 
on,  and  pelt  him  with  the  largest  holders  you  can  find  till  he's  out 
o'  sight.  Now,  Mounseer,''  he  added,  addressing  Nehemie,  who  was 
struggling  in  the  grasp  of  the  two  men,  "  now,  you  vagabond,  off  with 
you,  and  thank  your  stars  you  havn't  had  me  stand  over  you  with  a  oak 
towel  like  that,"  he  pointed  to  a  thick  cudgel  in  one  of  the  gipsey's 
hands,  "  and  wipe  you  down  with  it  till  you  know'd  what  rubbing 
meant ;  off  with  you,  and  don't  let  me  catch  you  prowling  about  our 
whereabouts,  cos  if  you  does,  mind,  laying  in  a  bed  won't  be  agreeable 
to  you  for  six  months  a'terwards ;  cut  along,  lads,  step  out  with  him, 
the  run  will  do  you  good/' 

The  two  gipseys,  who  laughed  and  seemed  to  delight  in  their  task, 
seized  him  by  the  collar  and  by  the  waist  near  the  small  of  his  back, 
and  putting  out  their  strength,  they  started  off  down  the  hill  at  full  speed. 
Ne'he'mie  resisted  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  but  he  gained  nothing  by  it, 
save  a  few  falls,  all  three  being  down  together,  and  with  violence  too ; 
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but  the  two  gipseys  were  quickly  up,  picked  up  their  prisoner,  and  galloped 
away  with  him.  Occasionally  their  speed  became  frightful,  their  legs 
touching  the  ground  only  at  long  intervals,  their  strides  being  enor- 
mous, and  their  bounds  resembling  those  of  a  deer,  until  they  lost  all 
controul,  and  then  a  stumble  on  the  part  of  Nehemie  brought  them  all 
again  with  considerable  force  upon  the  ground.  This  was  an  exercise 
which  was  common  with  the  gipseys — they  were  expert  at  it,  and  their 
falls  were  so  managed  as  to  bring  them  little  or  no  damage,  while 
Nehe'mie's  breath  was  every  time  pretty  well  bumped  out  of  his  lungs. 
Bleeding  from  the  nose  and  mouth,  his  face  cut,  bruised,  and  grimed 
with  dirt,  his  last  fall  having  been  made  with  his  head  coming  first  to 
the  ground,  and  his  face  acting  the  part  of  a  spade,  by  shovelling  out 
some  earth,  as  though  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  commence  digging 
with  his  head.  Breathless  and  exhausted,  Nehemie  was  once  more 
hauled  from  the  ground,  firmly  grasped  by  the  two  "  vagrants/*  and 
borne  along  as  swiftly  as  before  ;  it  mattered  not  that  his  legs  refused 
their  office,  he  was  forced  on — so,  with  a  faint  groan  of  despair,  he  re- 
signed himself  to  his  fate,  and  run  along  with  them  as  if  it  was  an 
amicable  affair,  and  abounded  with  pleasantry,  he  being  the  most  de- 
lighted as  well  as  most  honoured  of  the  three  ;  it  is  true  the  hill  was 
long  and  the  speed  great  ;  it  was  certain  that  running  was  not  an 
exercise  in  which  he  was  skilled  ;  it  was  undeniable  that  his  breath  was 
short,  and  that  altogether  he  was  unfitted  for  locomotion  of  this  de- 
scription, though  he  was  without  his  coat,  and  possessed  a  fasting 
stomach ;  but  despite  all  this,  the  truth  that  he  could  not  help  himself 
was  stronger  than  all  put  together,  and,  therefore,  with  that  species  of 
desperate  regardlessness  of  what  may  come  next,  which  people,  who 
are  sea-sick  to  death  feel,  he  gave  himself  up  and  bounded  along  with 
almost  as  much  agility  as  his  companions.  The  four  miles  were  soon 
passed,  though  terrific  that  distance  appeared  to  him.  They  accomplished 
it  within  thirty  minutes,  which  was  good  running,  only  they  had  the 
advantage  of  a  third  of  the  way  being  down  hill.  To  Nehemie  it  seemed 
two  hours,  and  when  they  released  him  he  was  scarcely  able  to  crawl ; 
but  this  the  gipseys  would  not  perceive.  They  fulfilled  their  instruc- 
tions to  the  letter.  They  hallooed  to  him  to  keep  on  his  run,  and  when 
he  looked  appealingly  at  them,  they  favoured  him  with  a  blow  from  a 
stone.  He  quickened  his  speed,  though  he  was  panting  and  blowing 
like  a  porpoise,  and  perspiring  profusely.  It  was  a  sweating  exercise 
that  he  had  never  anticipated.  He  deemed  it  cursedly  unfortunate,  to 
add  to  his  other  grievances,  that  the  spot  should  abound  in  small 
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lumps  of  stone — large  when  they  came  to  be  flung  at  a  person's  head. 
There  were  lots  of  ammunition,  and  the  gipseys  were  remarkably  skilful 
in  throwing.  It  was  singular  with  what  unerring  precision  they  hit  the 
mark,  and  not  less  unpleasantly  strange  the  force  with  which  they 
dispatched  them.  He  was  without  a  hat,  and  received  a  blow  from  one 
on  the  head,  which  produced,  instanter,  a  lump  as  big  as  an  egg,  and 
strong  with  rage,  he  turned  round,  seized  a  stone  from  the  ground,  and 
flung  it  back  with  all  his  strength ;  but  it  went  wide  of  the  mark,  and 
receiving  a  couple  in  return,  with  more  correctness  in  the  aim  than  he 
had  displayed,  he  found  there  was  nothing  left  him  to  do  but  to  give 
way  to  circumstances  and  trot  on  again.  Away  he  started  ;  the  stones 
came  flying  about  his  ears,  and  few  missed  him,  until  by  a  little  extra 
exertion  he  contrived  to  get  beyond  their  reach.  The  gipseys  did  not 
follow  him,  and  smarting  with  pain  and  rage,  uttering  the  fiercest  ana- 
themas and  promises  of  revenge,  he  pursued  the  road  before  him.  His 
remorseless  companions  retracing  their  steps  at  the  same  time  to  the 
spot  from  whence  they  started. 

By  the  time  the  two  gipseys  arrived  at  their  late  bivouac,  the  tents 
had  been  struck  and  the  party  were  moved  a  couple  of  miles  onward. 
They  had  left  a  track  to  show  the  path  they  had  taken,  which  the  men 
easily  followed,  and  came  up  with  them  as  they  were  finishing  their 
breakfast.  They  related  their  success,  and  their  recital  was  listened  to 
with  peals  of  laughter.  "  Their  story  being  done,"  and  the  meal  too, 
they  moved  forward  once  more.  It  was  a  long  distance  to  Grasmere, 
and  the  open  ways  were,  from  causes  explained,  debarred  to  them. 
The  secret  paths  were  longer,  more  intricate,  and  involved  much  time  in 
surmounting.  A  week,  therefore,  passed  away,  and  Florence  found 
herself  still  far  from  Chough  Hall ;  but  during  the  time  elapsed  she 

I  found  the  gipseys  honourably  kept  their  faith  with  her.  She  was 
treated  with  the  greatest  respect  and  attention  ;  the  rude  conduct,  and 
ruder  sayings  of  a  people  ever  living  without  the  restraints  of  civilised 
society,  were  softened  down ;  and  neither  were  her  ears  or  eyes  offended 
so  far  as  a  well-intentioned  strict  observance  of  propriety  could  prevent. 
She  was  presented  with  the  choicest  dainties  of  their  board,  and  her 
couch  was  spread  with  more  care  and  comfort  than  the  rest ;  there  was 
no  insulting  act  to  disturb  her  slumbers,  which,  though  removed  from 
the  ground  only  by  bedding  of  a  very  primitive  character,  were  sound  and 
peaceful.  There  were  no  coarse  jests  or  remarks  to  make  her  regret  or 
look  with  horror  upon  her  situation ;  she  could  not  but  see  the  efforts 
made  to  render  her  as  comfortable  as  the  nature  of  the  circumstances  in 
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which  she  was  placed  would  permit,  and  draw  from  it  so  much  content 
as  to  make  her  bear  the  inconveniences  to  which  she  was  subjected  \vith 
fortitude.  Upon  the  evening  of  the  tenth  day  the  tents  were  pitched 
high  up  on  one  of  the  numerous  range  of  mountains  in  this  county  :  the 
night  was  clear  and  bright,  and  with  nearly  a  full 'moon  gliding  slowly 
up  the  heavens  with  its  silvery  smile,  and  the  soft  air  as  though  it  were 
its  warm  breath  playing  on  the  brow,  proffered  charms  to  Florence  too 
great  to  be  resisted.  The  view  was  lovely,  and  she  who  admired  enthu- 
siastically Nature  in  all  its  garbs,  could  not  suffer  so  delightful  ah  oppor- 
tunity of  gratifying  her  taste  to  pass  unseized  ;  she  resolved,  therefore, 
to  stroll  a  short  distance  from  the  camp,  and  with  eager  eyes  devour  the 
scene  so  exquisitely  laid  out  before  her.  Letty  would  have  accompanied 
her,  but  sweet  community  with  her  own  thoughts— unseen,  alone — was 
her  desire,  and  persuading  the  warm-hearted  girl  to  retire  to  rest,  she 
walked  gently  away  unaccompanied.  An  admonition  from  old  Bridget 
not  to  proceed  too  far  was  acknowledged  by  a  promise  to  obey,  and  she 
proceeded  up  the  mountain.  At  first  the  scenery  every  step  she/  took 
lifted  her  heart  up  with  ecstasy,  but  as  she  gazed,  thoughts  rose  up 
within  her  which  soon  banished  the  loveliness  around  her  from  her 
memory,  and  in  deep  abstraction  she  wandered  on  until  a  gloom  around 
her  caused  her  to  look  up — she  found  that  she  had  entered  a  wild  moun- 
tain pass,  had  even  proceeded  some  distance  along  it  ^without  noticing  it, 
and  judging  by  the  altered  character  of  the  scenery,  she  believed  that 
she  must  have  strayed  considerably  farther  than  it  was  prudent  to  do, 
and  resolved  at  once  to  return.  She  had  scarce  advanced  a  step  in  pur- 
suance of  this  resolution  when  two  men  sprung  from  a  place  of  conceal- 
ment— a  jutting  piece  of  rock  which  she  had  a  moment  previously  passed 
in  her  wandering,  and  caught  her  in  their  arms;  before  she  had  time  to 
utter  a  sound,  a  silk  handkerchief  was  passed  across  her  mouth.  She 
was  lifted  from  her  feet  and  borne  swiftly  away.  She  was  overcome 
with  horror,  and  it  was  completed  to  a  loss  of  senses  when  she  heard 
the  voice  of  Ne'he'mie  exclaim  with  a  coarse  laugh,  echoed  by  his 
comrade — 

"Miss  may  be  witty  and  clever,  but  she  will  be  cunning  indeed  if  she 
escapes  this  time,  eh  ?  Trusty  Torn,5' 

It  is,  perhaps,  a  wise  provision  of  nature,  that  in  moments  of  exces- 
sive fright,  such  as  the  present,  the  faculties 'of  the  gentle  and  timid  are 
for  a  time  suspended ;  the  capabilities  for  resistance  in  such  a  case  are 
so  small  as  to  render  their  application  quite  out  of  the  question,  and, 
probably,  it  is  as  well  that  much  of  the  agony  which  the  horror  pro- 
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duces  should  thus  be  spared  the  victim.  The  swoon  into  which 
Florence  had  fallen  continued  fora  long  period;  when  she  recovered, 
which  was  through  the  agency  of  means  employed  for  the  purpose,  she 
turned  her  eyes  round  feebly,  unconscious  where  she  was-^-she  appeared 
to  have  awaked  from  a  long  dream  of  happiness  to  find  herself  in  the 
desolate  cave  of  despair.  A  man,  whose  face  she  did  not  recognise,  save  that 
it  belonged  to  the  genus  scoundrel,  was  leaning  over  her  and  bathing  her 
temples  with  brandy ;  he  was  alone,  and  was  grumbling  aloud  at  the 
trouble  given  him  to  restore  her.  The  place  was  a  miserable  looking 
one,  and  the  fumes-  of  spirit  and  tobacco  declared  plainly  that  it  was  not 
the  temple  of  Diana  :  any  person  possessing  a  moderate  share  of  sen- 
sitiveness in  the  lungs  would  have  been  suffocated  at  once,  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  Florence  could  draw  her  breath  in  so  impure  an  at- 
mosphere. As  soon  as  the  man  discovered  she  breathed,  though  not 
over  freely,  and  by  her  looks  was  recovered  from  her  fainting  fit,  he 
held  up  a  small  lamp,  and  said  in  a  rough,  but  careless  voice — 

"  Now,  miss,  I'll  show  you  to  your  room.'' 

Florence  turned  to  him  and  wrung  her  hands. 

"Why  have  I  been  brought  here?"  she  exclaimed.  "Why  am  I 
thus  detained  ?'* 

"  I  thought  you  know'd,"  said  the  man,  with  a  little  surprise. 

"  I  do  not  know,"  she  returned,  hastily,  "  unless  I  was  brought  hither 
by  Nehemie,  and  then  I  can,  alas  !  too  well  guess." 

"  Then  your  guess  has  it,  for  you  was  brought  here  by  he  and  I," 
observed  the  man  with  a  laugh.  "  But  come,  it's  late,  you'd  better  go 
to  bed — you'll  be  fit  for  nothen  in  the  morning  if  you  don't/' 

"  Let  me  escape/^cried  Florence,  earnestly.  "  Let  me  free  ;  if  you 
have  any  mercy  or  pity,  suffer  me  to  depart." 

"  Why  that's  agen  orders,"  he  returned,  coolly.  "  My  name's 
Trusty  Tom,  and  this  is  my  crib,  which  my  pals  prefer  using  to  any 
other.  My  orders,  miss,  are  to  keep  you  here  as  safe  as  I  would  my 
nob  on  my  shoulders  till  the  gov'nor  comes  himself  for  you — and  so  it's 
no  use  in  wasting  time  in  asking  me  to  let  you  go  cos,  I  can't,  and  I 
won't,  and  that's  all  about  it ;  so  take  your  light  and  toddle  up  stairs, 
and  don't  talk  no  more,  cos  I  shan't  listen  to  you.  The  room  is  atop  of 
the  stairs  straight  afore  you." 

Florence  felt  her  heart  sink  within  her;  she  took  the  light  from 
his  hand  and  prepared,  without  uttering  a  word,  to  mount  the  stairs. 
As  she  reached  the  first  step  Trusty  Tom  said — 

"  Stay,  will  you  have  any  prog  ?  anything  to  peck,  I  mean/'  he 
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added,  as  lie  observed  Florence  look  as  though  she  did  not  understand 
him.  "  There's  some  nice  wittles  in  the  cupboard  if  you  will,"  he  con- 
tinued ;  "  I  was  told  to  use  you  tenderly  and  good  naturedly,  and  so  I 
will,  and  no  gammon." 

"  I  cannot  eat,"  she  replied,  as  he  paused  for  her  answer. 
"  Will  you  drink  ?"  he  inquired.     "  Some  real  nobby  good  stuff  in 
the  bottle." 

She  replied  in  the  negative. 

"  Oh,  very  well,"  he  responded  ;  "  I  shan't  press  you ;  good  night : 
the  bed's  comfortable  and  the  room  snug  ;  good  night,  nobody'il  come 
near  you  till  morning." 

With  a  heavy  heart  Florence  moved  up  the  stairs  and  entered  the 
room  which  was  to  receive  her.  Her  first  object  would  have  been  to 
fasten  the  door,  but  there  was  no  fastening,  and  as  the  door  opened 
outwardly  there  existed  no  means  of  making  it  secure — a  simple  latch 
was  all  the  door  possessed,  and  that  was  not  available  for  the  purpose 
required.  She  therefore  determined  not  to  retire  to  rest ;  she  took  her 
lamp  and  scrutinized  the  apartment,  it  was  a  mean  one ;  the  window 
was  in  a  recess,  and  the  bed  was  in  another,  with  a  wretched  curtain 
run  on  a  string  drawn  before  it  to  make  it  look  decent.  There  was  an 
oval  table  and  one  chair,  a  pitcher  containing  water,  and  there  ends 
the  inventory  of  the  furniture.  Though  this  was  the  cottage  to  which 
Andrew  had  been  taken  by  Jasper,  the  room  which  Florence  now  occu- 
pied was  not  the  one  in  which  he  slept,  but  one  contiguous.  The  poor 
girl,  when  she  had  completed  her  survey  of  the  apartment — a  short  time 
it  took  her— seated  herself  by  the  table  and  with  almost  a  broken  heart 
reflected  upon  her  situation — one  to  which  she  had  been  a  second  time 
brought  through  her  own  imprudence  ;  in  bitter  agony  of  heart  did  she 
weep  and  implore  heaven  to  release  her  from  this  strait,  one  which  all 
the  sins  of  her  past  life,  and  they  were  very  few,  did  not  entitle  her  to 
suffer;  but  "  those  whom  the  Lord  loveth  he  chasteneth,"  and  thus  it 
was  why  one  so  pure  and  good  should  be  visited  with  such  affliction. 

Her  purpose  of  not  retiring  to  bed  she  kept,  and  during  the  night  she 
sat  watching  with  a  sorrow-stricken  heart,  the  pain  of  which  was  aug- 
mented by  a  dreadful  expectation  that  her  solitude  would  be  broken  by 
the  villain  who  had  caused. her  all  the  anguish  she  had  latterly  endured, 
but  she  remained  undisturbed  till  towards  morning,  when  she  heard  a 
knocking  at  the  door  of  the  hut ;  it  was  repeated  again  and  again  ere  it 
was  answered.  At  length  she  heard  the  sound  of  a  naked  foot  in  the 
apartment  beneath  her,  and  the  person  demanding  entrance  was  ad- 
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rnitted.  The  voice  of  the  new  comer  was  gruff,  and  not  sparingly  exer- 
cised, and  shortly  after  his  arrival  his  voice  and  that  of  Trusty  Tom 
sounded  in  high  dispute.  The  word  "  liar  "  was  repeated  several  times, 
accompanied  by  terrible  oaths  uttered  vehemently,  and  ultimately  a 
scuffle  took  place.  She  listened  in  affright ;  she  heard  the  settles  thrown 
down  violently,  muttered  oaths  and  imprecations  forced  through  gnash- 
ing teeth,  the  heavy  clashing  and  scraping  of  feet  backwards  and  forwards 
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upon  the  floor»  then  she  heard  a  groan — almost  a  shriek  ;  it  was  followed 
by  the  fall  of  a  heavy  body  upon  the  floor,  and  then  all  was  still — the  grave 
was  not  more  silent.  Her  heart  beat  almost  to  suffocation  :  the  stillness 
seemed  more  awful  than  the  previous  struggling.  She  listened  intently, 
and  with  a  horror  that  chilled  her  blood,  she  fancied  she  heard  a  creep- 
ing step  upon  the  stair ;  she  held  her  breath  to  aid  her  hearing,  and 
could  detect  the  slow,  stealthy  foot  of  some  person  advancing  slowly  and 
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almost  noiselessly,  resting  upon  each  stair  as  it  mounted,  that  its 
approach  might  not  be  heard.  Her  nerves  thrilled  with  terror;  her 
blood  seemed  to  coagulate,  and  every  hair  of  her  head  to  vibrate.  She 
hid  her  face  upon  the  table,  encompassing  it  with  her  arms,  to  shut  out 
from  her  eyes  the  object  of  her  fright  when  it  came.  She  clasped  her 
hands  in  an  agony  of  prayer  for  deliverance,  and  while  in  the  midst  of 
it,  she  heard  the  door  creak  as  it  gently  opened,  and  she  felt  that  she 
must  die  with  excessive  fear. 

Through  the  opening  of  the  partly  unclosed  door  peered  the  face  of  a 
man,  whose  features  were  plainly  exhibited  by  a  light  which  he  held  in 
one  hand  and  shadowed  with  the  other,  to  prevent  its  rays  being  seen 
by  the  tenant  of  the  room.  The  light  being  thus  reflected  upon  himself 
rendered  his  face  clearly  discernible,  and  disclosed  it  to  be  that  of  Chur- 
leigh.  He  looked  anxiously  into  the  apartment,  and  seemed  surprised  at 
seeing  Florence  there  alone  ;  he  surveyed  her  attentively  a  moment,  and 
then  passed  his  eyes  slowly  but  penetratingly  round  the  apartment  to  dis- 
cover if  any  recess  held  another ;  but  his  gaze  not  fulfilling  his  expecta- 
tion he  dropped  the  stealthy  cautiousness  he  had  hitherto  used,  and  en- 
tered the  apartment  with  a  heavy  tread.  He  advanced  towards  Florence, 
who,  as  he  approached,  sprung  from  her  seat  and  fled  shrieking  to  the 
door;  he  followed  her  instantly,  and  seized  her  by  the  wrist.  In  spite 
of  her  struggles,  he  brought  her  back  to  the  centre  of  the  room. 

"  Make  no  noise,"  he  exclaimed,  "  and  don't  be  frightened  ;  you 
shall  find  me  a  friend  if  you  answer  me  correctly  and  truly.  Dpn't 
shrink  and  tremble  so ;  I  shan't  hurt  you,  girl,  though  I  did  lend  a  hand 
in  carrying  you  off." 

The  sound  of  his  voice  being  different  to  that  which  she  expected, 
induced  Florence  to  turn  her  averted  head  and  eyes  upon  him.  It  was 
some  relief  to  find  that  it  was  not  Jasper  who  held  her  in  his  grasp,  but 
little  consolation  to  perceive  that  it  was  the  same  man  who  had  carried 
her  from  the  grove  of  sycamores  in  the  grounds  of  Chough  Hall  and 
placed  her  in  the  power  of  Jasper;  she  turned  her  eyes  away  from  him,  and 
it  was  easy  to  perceive  her  disgust  and  apprehension  had  subsided  in  a 
very  small  degree.  Churleigh  scarcely  noticed  it,  save  that  she  became 
more  passive,  and  that  being  all  that  he  required,  he  toned  down  his 
voice  from  its  usual  harshness,  and  said — 

"  I  have  a  few  questions  to  ask,  which  must  be  answered  without 
equivocation  ;  and  if  you,  who  can  answer  them,  will  do  so  with  truth, 
you  shall  find  me  a  firmer  friend  than  ever  I  have  been  an  enemy.  It 
is  true  I  helped  to  rob  your  friends  of  you,  and  place  you  in  the  power 
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of  one  who  has,  no  mercy  or  pity.  I  put  you  in  the  hands  of  one  who, 
though  he  said  he  was  madly  in  love  with  you,  and  acted  as  if  he  was, 
would  sacrifice  you  utterly  without  caring  what  misery  or  suffering  he 
made  you  endure ;  once  let  him  gratify  his  passion,  and  your  destruc- 
tion would  become  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him.  Now,  girl,  I  don't 
say  this  that  you  may  think  me  a  saint,  because  I  can't  and  don't  wish 
to  lay  claim  to  the  character.  I  am  not  too  tender-hearted  I  know ; 
those  who  have  been  much  with  me,  companions  in  many  deeds  of 
daring  enterprise,  have,  on  the  contrary,  given  me  credit  for  a  heart  of 
iron  and  a  hand  of  blood ;  how  much  of  the  character  I  really  deserve 
is  better  known  to  myself  than  them,  though  it  may  suit  my  purpose  to 
let  them  think  as  they  do — but  little  as  I  aim  to  be  thought  tender,  I 
would  not  destroy  any  one  upon  whom  I  set  my  heart.  Jasper  Chough 
is  an  infernal  villain,  and  you  must  know  it.  I  don't  think  you  like  him, 
whatever  his  love  for  you,  and  I  do  hope  you  hate  him — hate  him  bitterly 
as  I  do.  Now  tell  me,  girl,  where  he  is  !" 

Florence  looked  up  in  surprise ;  she  had  listened  to  the  speech  won- 
dering to  what  it  tended,  and  having  naturally  conceived  the  man  to  be 
an  agent  of  him  he  spoke  thus  harshly  of,  his  request  to  know  his 
locality  was  to  her  somewhat  extraordinary,  and  she  hesitated  to  reply. 

"It  is  in  vain  to  endeavour  to  conceal  him,"  said  Churleigh, 
sternly,  on  finding  her  remain  silent.  "  I  know  that  he  must  be  in  this 
neighbourhood ;  I  have  tracked  him  since  yesterday,  and  your  presence 
here  is  quite  a  sufficient  proof  that  he  is  here,  or  near  here,  also." 

"  I  hope  he  is  far  from  here/*  exclaimed  Florence,  in  a  trembling 
voice ;  "  no  one  can  wish  his  absence  more  devoutly  than  I  do,  but 
where  he  is,  I  know  not,  although  I  fear  he  is  near  this  spot." 

"  You  fear !"  repeated  Churleigh,  contemptuously  ;  "  you  know  it, 
you  mean.  Girl !  girl !  dost  thou  think  because  he  has  ruined  thee ; 
because  thou  hast  fallen  a  victim  to  his  strength,  that  thou  should'st 
treat  him  as  though  thou  loved'st  him  ?  No,  rather  look  on  him  with 
horror ;  with  the  most  devouring  hate,  and  lose  no  opportunity  to  be 
revenged  to  the  death  upon  him — you  should  regard  him  with  no  other 
feeling.  Disclose  to  me  his  place  of  concealment,  and  I  swear  to  repay 
the  evil  that  he  and  I  have  done  you  with  his  heart's  blood." 

"  It  has  pleased  heaven  to  save  me  from  his  intended  villany,"  re- 
turned Florence,  with  a  flushed  brow  ;  "  villain  as  he  is,  and  miserable 
as  he  has  rendered  me,  it  has  not  been  in  his  power  to  sully  my 
honour." 

"  Can  I  believe  this  ?'*  said   Churleigh,  eyeing  her  with  an  eagle's 
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glance.     "Jasper  is  not  the  man  to  sleep  over  a  task  he  once  deter- 
mines upon  executing." 

"  I  have  spoken  truth,' '  returned  Florence,  firmly,  but  calmly ;  it  was 
stamped  upon  her  brow,  and  Churleigh  read  it  as  he  gazed  upon  her. 
He  was  convinced  almost  against  his  reason. 

"  It  is  strange !"  he  exclaimed,  "  you  are  the  first  to  whom  he  has 
displayed  so  much  lenity,  but  you  will  not  be  spared  long  ;  do  not  be 
misled,  he  affects  this  generosity  but  to  make  you  more  securely  his — 
body  and  soul." 

"  I  have  not  to  thank  his  generosity  for  my  escape/'  replied 
Florence.  "The  sudden  possession  of  a  pistol,  which,  had  he  per- 
sisted in  his  villany,  should  have  sent  him  or  myself  to  death,  saved  me 
once;  escape  from  the  cottage  to  which  he  had  carried  me, rescued  me  from 
his  hands,  until  I  was  recaptured  to  again  escape — " 

"  What  is  all  this  ?"  interrupted  Churleigh,  hastily  ;  "  repeat  this, 
maiden — this  is  new  to  me,  and  of  no  little  importance." 

Florence  hesitated,  she  had  an  indefined  doubt  of  his  object  in  re- 
quiring all  this  information ;  she  had  only  known  him  as  practising  de- 
ception upon  her ;  it  was  not  likely  she  could  place  trust  in  him.  He 
read  the  cause  of  her  hesitation  in  her  aspect. 

"  The  evil  men  do  clings  to  them  like  melting  pitch  to  a  dry  hand,"  he 
muttered ;  "I  have  deceived  you  once,  maiden ;  you  cannot  believe  I 
can  be  well-disposed  towards  you  because  my  first  deed  was  to  your 
hurt — but  I  was  paid  for  that ;  it  was  from  no  inclination  to  do  you  harm 
— it  was  for  gold.  Now  I  would  serve  you  to  gratify  my  revenge  on 
him  ;  revenge,  girl,  is  sweeter  than  gold — you  should  know  that.  Come, 
fear  not  to  give  me  this  history,  it  will  not  be  used  against  you  at  least ; 
I  will  swear  to  that,  and  if  more  be  necessary,  know  that  the  injury  he  at- 
tempted to  inflict  on  you  he  has  accomplished  on  one  dear  to  my  heart — 
curses  on  him.  Now  are  you  satisfied?" 

There  was  a  manner  and  tone  of  voice  in  what  he  said  and  did 
which  made  Florence  incline  to  believe  him,  and,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation,  she  gave  him  a  brief  relation  of  all  that  had  occurred  to  her 
from  the  time  he  quitted  her  and  Jasper  up  to  the  time  of  her  being 
captured  on  the  mountain  and  brought  by  Nehemie  and  Trusty  Tom 
to  this  hut.  Churleigh  listened  to  her  without  interruption,  and  when 
she  had  concluded  he  mused  for  some  time  ;  at  last  he  broke  the  silence, 
which,  after  she  had  finished  her  story,  had  taken  place,  by  saying — 

"  I'm  glad  he  has  been  thwarted  thus  ;  there's  some  little  satisfaction 
in  that.  D'ye  think  Nehe'mie,  knowing  where  to  fall  in  with  him,  has 
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gone  to  tell  him  of  capturing  you,  and  so  will  bring  him  here  ?" 

"  I  do  believe  as  much,"  replied  Florence,  adding  urgently,  "  if  you 
will  deliver  me  from  hence,  and  place  me  safely  again  in  the  hands  of 
my  friends,  I  promise  you  most  faithfully  you  shall  be  largely  rewarded 
with  gold." 

"  Two  to  one  will  belongish  odds,'*  muttered  Churleigh,  not  heeding 
her  appeal.  "  No,  I  can  do  better  than  that — I  will  make  more  sure  of 
him ;  I  wish  he  was  unacquainted  with  my  knowledge  of  his  villany  to 
Joan,  I  could  then  trap  him  with  more  certainty  than  a  poacher  snares  a 
hare  ;  no  matter,  I  will  have  him  yet.  Like  a  moth  about  a  candle,  he 
will  flutter  round  the  flame  which  will  cause  his  destruction.  She  shall 
with  me  to  the  island,  he  will  be  sure  to  follow — ha !  ha !  there  are 
gorges,  and  ravines,  and  cliffs  which  will  make  a  flight  down  them  turn 
his  blood  to  ice.  Yes,  it  shall  be  so." 

Florence  overheard  this  audible  soliloquy  with  apprehension  ;  she  sur- 
mised that  a  portion  of  it  related  to  her,  and  in  terms  of  urgent 
entreaty,  she  once  more  begged  of  him  to  deliver  her  from  this  place, 
and  restore  her  to  her  home. 

"  I  will  do  so,"  he  answered,  with  apparent  frankness,  to  her  prayer 
for  release.  "  I  do  not  wish  for  gold  or  reward  ;  it  would  be  a  poor  return 
for  the  unhappiness  I  have  assisted  in  occasioning  you.  When  you  are 
ready  to  depart  we  will  set  forth.'* 

"  Now,  now/'  she  cried,  eagerly,  "  this  very  minute — I  am  ready.  I 
shall  be  too  happy ;  let  us  not  lose  a  moment.  Come,  I  can  walk  a  long 
way,  a  very  long  distance ;  and  if  I  should  be  tired  or  faint,  I  will  not 
complain,  but  keep  on  with  a  good  heart  until  we  reach  Grasmere." 

Churleigh  turned  away  his  head  and  muttered  something  which  she 
did  not  catch,  and  then  he  exclaimed  hastily — 

"  It  must  be  so  ;  there's  no  help  for  it.  Come,  put  on  a  cloak  and 
hat  if  you  have  them,  and  we  will  set  forth  at  once." 

"  I  am  ready,"  she  cried  with  delight,  and  seizing  her  round  hat  and 
cloak,  which  she  had  flung  upon  the  bed  on  entering  the  room  :  she 
quickly  put  them  on,  descended  the  stairs  after  him  to  the  room  below, 
and  turned  sick  with  horror  on  suddenly  perceiving  Trusty  Tom  half- 
dressed,  laying  before  the  fire,  bleeding  from  a  ghastly  gash  in  his  side. 
His  wound  was  not  so  deadly  that  it  deprived  him  of  consciousness, 
and  he  lay  groaning  and  muttering  the  most  fearful  imprecations  at  his 
disaster,  and  then  at  its  perpetrator.  She  shuddered  as  in  passing  she 
had  to  approach  him,  but  Churleigh  looked  upon  him  with  the  greatest 
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unconcern,  and  walkihg  up  to  him,  whispered  in  a  tone  not  loud  enough 
for  Florence  to  hear — 

"  If  you  had  never  played  with  edge  tools  you  would  not  have  got 
cut ;  you  are  a  fool,  you  ought  to  have  known  better — you've  got  hurt, 
you  see,  and  it  serves  you  right — it  will  teach  you  better  manners  when 
next  we  meet.  Now,  mind  me,  you  will  have  Nehemie  and  Geoffrey 
Smith  here  shortly ;  when  they  come  you  can  tell  Geoffrey  the  bird  has 
flown,  and  if  he  wants  to  find  its  nest  he  must  look  among  the  crags 
and  crannies  in  the  island  for  it.  Tell  him  he  needn't  hang  back,  the 
bird  will  be  there  when  he  comes  :  and  if  the  bird  is  worth  having,  it  is 
worth  while  to  beat  the  bush.  G«od  bye,  Tom,  I  hope  you'll  get  well 
soon ;  mind  you  deliver  my  message." 

Tom  replied  with  a  volley  of  oaths,  which  Churleigh  answered  with  a 
coarse  laugh,  and  joining  Florence,  who  had  reached  the  door,  he 
followed  her  out,  and  swung  the  door  to  after  him.  The  sound  of  their 
retreating  footsteps  speedily  died  away,  and  Trusty  Tom  was  left  alone 
bleeding  and  growing  each  minute  faint  to  death,  until  he  sunk  into  a 
swoon  from  loss  of  blood. 

An  hour  elapsed  without  a  change  having  taken  place  in  the  state  of 
affairs  within  the  hut.  At  the  expiration  of  that  time  several  hard 
blows  were  bestowed  upon  the  door,  which  not,  of  course,  being 
answered,  were  repeated ;  and  at  last  the  patience  of  the  knocker,  or 
man  who  knocked,  being  exhausted,  he  applied  his  shoulder  to  the  door, 
making  the  application  with  a  desperate  exertion  of  strength,  the  effect 
of  which,  as  the  door  was  not  fastened,  was  to  cause  it  to  fly  open  with 
amazing  rapidity,  and  to  induce  the  immediate  entrance  of  Nehe'mie, 
who  it  was  performed  this  operation,  at  a  rattling  speed  into  the  centre 
of  the  apartment,  coming  with  considerable  force  in  contact  with  the 
table  and  the  floor,  while  his  companion,  Jasper  Chough,  with  a  laugh 
at  his  accident,  walked  quietly  in ;  but  his  laugh  and  placidity  of  de- 
meanour was  quickly  changed  when  he  discovered  the  state  in  which  Tom 
was  laying,  and  Ne'he'mie,  who  was  pouring  forth  anathemas  with  the 
volubility  with  which  a  termagant  will  approach  her  husband  when  she 
has  something  like  cause,  as  instantly  changed  his  tone  and  exclamations 
of  wonder  at  the  altered  situation  of  Tom  to  that  in  which  he  had  left  him. 
They  both  instantly  exerted  themselves  in  his  restoration,  on  discovering 
by  the  feeble  beating  of  his  heart  that  he  still  lived ;  and  as  he  suffered 
only  from  a  flesh  wound  and  loss  of  blood,  their  efforts  were  successful. 
By  the  aid  of  Btimulants  and  stopping  the  discharge  of  blood,  they  re- 
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covered  him  so  far  as  to  enable  him  to  speak,  and  then  Jasper  in 
quired  the  meaning  of  his  being  in  this  condition. 

"  It's  all  along  of  old  Churleigh,"  he  muttered  feebly ;  "  he  came 
here,  and  whacked  at  the  door  until  he  nearly  broke  it  in.  As  soon  as  I 
heard  him,  I  turned  out  of  my  dab,  half-togged  myself  as  you  see  me 
now,  and  let  him  in.  He  asked  for  you,  Geoffrey ;  I  said  you  wasn't 
here.  He  said  you  was.  I  said  you  wasn't  agin,  and  then  he  calls  me 
a  liar,  for  which  I  bid  him  be  civil,  as  I  was.  I  gave  him  the  lie  agin 
worse  than  he  gave  it  me  :  well,  he  swore  you  was  here,  and  wouldn't  take 
no  denial ;  he  wanted  to  search  the  crib,  but  that  I  wouldn't  stand,  so 
we  had  a  tuzzle  for  it.  I  whipped  up  my  knife,  which  laid  on  the  table, 
thinking  to  settle  his  business,  but  he  twisted  it  out  of  my  rnauley  and 
dropped  it  into  my  ribs  far  enough  for  me  to  talk  about  kingdom  come, 
I  believe." 

"  Did  he  search'the  hut  ?"  asked  Jasper,  quickly. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  replied  Tom,  scarce  able  to  speak  from  exhaustion ;  "  he 
floored  me,  and  then  quietly  took  up  my  lamp,  and  went  creeping  and 
crawling  about  like  a  snake,  until  b'ine'by  he  comes  down  with  the  gal, 
with  her  walking  toggery  on,  and  whispers  to  me  to  tell  you  if  you  wants 
the  bird  he  took  away  with  him,  you'll  find  its  nest  in  the  crags  of  the 
island—" 

"  In  the  island  !;>  cried  Jasper,  quickly,  "  what  in  Man  ?" 

"  Of  course  he  means  there,"  said  Tom,  "  but  he  didn't  say  no 
more  but  this,  '  if  the  bird's  worth  having/  says  he,  '  the  bush  is  worth 
beating,'  or  something  of  that  sort,  and  then  he  and  the  gal  went  away  ; 
and  now  you  have  it  all.  Just  carry  me  to  bed,  and  let  me  have  some 
water  or  some  brandy  by  my  side,  for  I  feels  infamous  queer,  that  I  do. 
I'm  cold,  and  yet  I  sweats  and  trembles  every  bone  and  jint  as  if  I  was 
made  o'  jelly." 

Both  Jasper  and  Nehemie  looked  bewildered,  but  the  latter  seemed 
to  let  the  surprise  have  least  effect  upon  him,  for  he  at  once  proceeded 
to  obey  the  wish  of  the  wounded  man,  and  obtained  the  aid  of  Jasper 
to  carry  him  to  his  bed ;  when  that  was  done,  he  turned  to  Jasper,  and 
said — 

«  Now,  Smith,  let  us  put  out  our  speed  ;  we  shall  soon  be  on  their 
track." 

"  What  would  you  do  ?"  inquired  Jasper,  looking  earnestly  at  him. 

"  What !"  he  reiterated,  "  why  after  Churleigh  at  once,  and  catch 
him  before  he  has  time  to  cross  the  water." 

"  Are  you  mad  ?"  asked  Jasper,  with  surprise. 
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"  Are  you  mad  to  ask  that  question  ?"  returned  Nehe'mie.  "  Come, 
we  lose  time  ;  let  us  away." 

"  Not  to  follow  Churleigh,"  replied  Jasper,  recoiling  at  the  idea. 

"  Why  not  ?"  asked  NShemie,  with  astonishment ;  "  you  will  not 
let  him  get  quietly  off  with  the  girl,  will  you  ?" 

"  You  would  not  have  me  run  into  his  arms,  after  he  has  sworn  with 
most  tremendous  oaths  to  have  my  life,  would  you  ?"  returned  Jasper, 
with  a  sneer. 

"  Well,"  cried  Nehemie,  half  savage,  half  laughing,  "  suppose  he 
has,  he's  not  obliged  to  take  it  if  he  has ;  your  chance  is  as  good  as 
his." 

"  Pshaw  !"  cried  Jasper,  "  who  ever  knew  Churleigh  vow  a  revenge 
he  failed  to  take  ?  I  overheard  him  swear  to  murder  me,  and  if  he 
catches  me  he'll  keep  his  word.  I'm  not  the  fool  to  run  into  his  jaws." 

"  Is  it  the  bold  Geoffrey  Smith  talking  thus  ?"  cried  Ne"hemie,  with 
stinging  sarcasm,  determining  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  his  own  re- 
venge upon  Florence,  for  the  discipline  the  gipseys  had  bestowed  upon 
him,  to  induce  Jasper  to  follow  her.  "  Is  it  the  gallant  Geoffrey,"  he 
continued,  "  who  has  boasted  that  he  fears  neither  man  nor  devil,  that 
now  trembles  at  the  threats  of  a  man  who  has  neither  his  strength  nor 
courage  ?  What  would  the  saucy  crew  of  the  Scud  say  if  I  were  to 
publish  to  them  that  there  lived  the  man  of  whom  their  hardy  captain 
was  afraid — " 

"  Hold !"  cried  Jasper,  with  excitement ;  "  don't  talk  thus  to  me,  or 
I  shall  do  murder  on  you.  Lead  on ;  were  he  a  hundred  times  the  tiger 
he  is,  I  would  after  him.  If  I  fall,  it  shall  be  life  for  life." 

"  I  thought  you  wouldn't  part  with  pretty  Miss  so  easily,"  exclaimed 
Nehemie,  with  a  cunning  smile  ;  "  she  is  too  precious  an  article  to  be 
hawked  about  among  our  people  for  inspection  by  such  an  old  rat  as 
Churleigh." 

"  Lead  on,"  roared  Jasper ;  "  though  hell-fire  yawned  between  him 
and  me,  I  would  leap  the  gulf  and  after  him." 

"  It  is  still  the  bold  Geoffrey,  the  darling  of  the  crew,"  shouted 
Ne'he'mie,  as  he  rushed  from  the  cot  followed  by  Jasper,  whose  every 
nerve  quivered  with  excitement. 

N6hemie  led  the  way  up  the  mountain,  following  the  path  he  sup- 
posed Churleigh  and  Florence  to  have  taken,  and  advanced  at  a  speed 
which  showed  he  was  well  acquainted  with  his  road,  and  the  method  of 
surmounting  it.  Jasper  kept  pace  with  him,  and  his  ardour  was  sus- 
tained by  Ndhdmie,  who  kept  dropping  inucndocs  respecting  Florence, 
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and  the  contempt  which  the  crew  of  the  Scud  would  exhibit  if  they 
knew  he  feared  encountering  Churlcigh,  which  almost  maddened  him  ; 
and  each  moment  his  resolution  to  pursue  him  to  the  verge  of  destruc- 
tion was  strengthened,  until  all  thoughts  of  hesitation  or  abandoning 
the  pursuit  were  completely  cast  aside,  and  but  one  determination — to 
wrench  Florence  from  his  grasp  remained.  In  the  midst  of  a  whirl  of 
thoughts  which  ran  like  fire  through  his  brain,  his  progress  was 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  checked.  They  had  entered  a  defile.  On 
each  side  of  them  the  rocks  ran  irregularly  to  a  considerable  height, 
and  the  road  seemed  to  be  formed  through  a  cleft  made  by  some  con- 
vulsion of  nature  ;  at  a  remote  period  it  was  serpentine,  and  the  turns 
were  at  short  intervals  from  each  other.  As  they  wound  round  one,  a 
woman  suddenly  stood  before  them ;  they  started,  and  Jasper,  who 
instantly  recognised  the  stranger  to  be  Joan  Churleigh,  shrunk  back 
with  alarm.  She  was  panting  for  breath,  evidently  having  exercised 
great  speed  to  obtain  the  spot  she  now  occupied.  As  soon  as  they 
confronted  her  she  bid  them  stop,  and  exclaimed,  as  well  as  her  palpitating 
breath  would  permit — 

"  Villains,  I  knowjyour  cursed  purpose  ;  have'ye  to  learn  that  wails 
have  mouths  as  well  as~ears  ?  Fools  !  when  ye  plot  infamous  projects, 
you  should  know  that  there  is  not  a  breath  of  air  to  convey  your  base 
schemes  to  those  whose  greatest  joy  is  to  thwart  and  frustrate  every 
machination  upon  which  your  heart  is  set.  You  go  to  the  island  in 
search  of  the  weak  girl  you  have  laboured  so  hard,  and  so  unsuccessfully 
— ha  !  ha !  there  is  joy  in  that — so  ineffectually,  Jasper — to  destroy. 
You  go  there  to  tear  her  from  one  whose  fury  when  aroused  is  that  of  a 
whirlwind.  Thou  knowest  what  he  is :  wilt  thou  still  pursue  thy  pur- 
pose ?  Better  hadst  thou  seek  out  a  starving  wolf,  and  tear  meat  from 
his  famished  jaws,  than  attempt  to  withdraw  her  from  his  power.  An' 
thou  wilt  go,  Jasper,  mark  me/there  is  a  storm  brewing  there  which 
will  burst  upon  thy  head  with  destroying  fury  ;  go  not,  if  thou  wouldst 
not  be  hurled  to  everlasting  perdition  at  one  blow ;  but  stay  here  thou 
canst  not,  there  are  bloodhounds  on  thy  track,  Jasper,  who  scent  thee — 
who  will  hunt  thee  down  an*  thou  stayest ;  they  are  drawing  nearer  and 
nearer  to  thee  every  hour — thou  wilt  be  soon  encircled  beyond  the 
possibility  of  escape  if  thou  dost  remain,  and  know  that  A  FATHER 
leads  on  the  hounds.  He  will  hunt  thee  down,  his  OWN  SON,  the  believed 
murderer  of  his  youngest  and  best  beloved ;  to  save  thy  wretched  life 
thou  must  fly,  but  not  to  the  Scud — the  crew  are  bold  and  bad  men,  but 
they  will  not  have  a  fratricide  and  infanticide  for  their  leader  ;  a  run  to 
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the  yard-arm  will  be  your  fate  there,  if  thou  dost  attempt  to  regain  the 
ascendancy  which  thou  didst  once  hold  over  them.  Away,  wretch! 
thou  must  flee,  but  not  to  where  thou'rt  known  by  friend  or  acquaint- 
ance. Thou  Cam,  thou'rt  '  cursed  from  the  earth,  which  hath  opened  her 
mouth  to  receive  thy  brother's  blood  from  thy  hand — a  fugitive  and 
vagabond  shalt  thou  be  on  the  earth,'  so  saith  God's  holy  word,  so 
prophecy  I,  but  wheresoever  thou  fleeth  there  shalt  thou  find  me 
hovering  like  an  evil  spirit  over  thee,  thou  slayer  of  my  beloved  child — 
of  my  eternal  happiness.  Away  !  despair  is  thine  now  and  for  ever." 

As  she  concluded,  she  pointed  warningly  at  him,  and  then  retreated 
with  a  rapidity  almost  incredible.  Her  form  was  soon  lost  in  the  gloom 
which  pervaded  the  place,  and  she  had  entirely  disappeared  ere  either 
broke  the  silence  which  her  absence  had  created.  Her  appearance  had 
been  so  sudden,  and  so  unexpected  her  denunciation,  so  singular,  at 
least,  to  Nehemie,  and  to  Jasper  awful,  that  they  had  both  stood  fixed 
to  the  spot  as  if  paralysed.  She  had  spoken  with  such  volubility,  yet 
with  such  emphasis,  and  in  a  tone  so  deep,  that  even  if  the  surprise  at 
her  appearance  had  not  taken  away  their  speech,  it  would  have  been  ac- 
complished by  her  rapid  and  strongly  marked  enunciation.  When  the 
wonder  had  somewhat  subsided,  principally  through  her  disappearance, 
Nehemie  drew  a  long  breath,  and  said — 

"  If  I  believed  in  ghosts,  I  should  have  taken  that  witch  for  a  foul 
spirit.  Lord  !  what'a  white  face  and  fiery  eyes  she  has.  Is  she  mad, 
Jasper  ?  She  knows  you  it  seems  pretty  well,  who  and  what  is  she  ? 
Come,  never  bury  your  face  in  your  hands  thus,  man ;  what  fearest 
thou  ? — not  a  lunatic." 

"Do  you  not  know  her?"  groaned  Jasper,  with  his  hands  pressed 
before  his  eyes ;  "do  you  not  know  for?"  he  repeated,  emphasising 
the  last  word  with  bitterness. 

"  I've  seen  her  face  before,"  replied  Nehemie,  "  but  cannot  re- 
member where ;  but  what  signifies*  let  her  go  to  the  devil,  we  waste 
time  standing  here  ;  let's  on." 

"  No,  no,"  cried  Jasper,  shuddering ;  "  heard  you  not  what  she 
said  ?" 

"  Yes,  as  well  as  you/'^he  answered,  impatiently,  "  but  what  of  that, 
who  cares  ? — I  don't." 

"  But  I  do — I  do,"  exclaimed  Jasper,  with  almost  anguish. 

"  You !"  repeated  Nehemie,  "  why  should  you  heed  the  ravings  of  a 
mad  woman  ?" 

"  She  is  not  mad,"  roared  Jasper,  excitedly,  "  yet  she  must  be ;  bhe 
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must  be  ;  and  I  have  made  her,  too  ;  cursed,  damned  idiot  that  I  was  to  sell 
myself  thus.  Nehemie,  that  was  Joan  ;  Joan  Churleigh  ;  it  is  for 
ruining  her  and  destroying  her  child  that  her  father  has  sworn  my 
destruction,  and  she,  as  you  heard,  has  registered  an  oath  to  haunt  my 
footsteps  till  she  drives  me  to  hell  inch  by  inch." 

"  Why  don't  you  shoot  her  ?"  said  Nehemie,  coolly. 

"  I  have  tried  it,"  he  replied,  quickly,  "  thrice  have  I  fired  at  her, 
but  bullet  will  not  reach  her." 

"  Pshaw !"  said  Nehemie,  decisively,  "  your  excitement  made  your 
hand  unsteady.  I'd  wager  my  head  I'd  bring  her  down  with  one  of  my 
barking  irons  ;  be  cooler  next  time  you  meet  with  her ;  keep  your  pop 
loaded  and  well  primed,  and  then  sight  your  pistol  steadily ;  fire  when 
you  have  brought  it  to  bear  on  her  head— always  hit  the  head  fair  if 
you  can,  it  will  drop  your  object  dead  with  more  certainty.  If  you  aim 
at  the  body,  you  only  wing  them,  perhaps,  without  hitting  a  vital  part : 
that  will  rid  you  of  her,  she's  got  no  charms,  I  know,  against  a  well  cast 
bullet.  Come  on  ;  why,  curse  it,  you  will  become  worse  than  a  babby, 
if  you  give  up  to  a  woman's  croaking  and  an  old  man's  threats  like 
this.  Come  on,  Jack's  as  good  as  his  master  till  the  game's  told." 

"  Nehemie,  there's  not  the  creature  on  earth  I  fear  but  her — and 
Churleigh,"  exclaimed  Jasper,  earnestly. 

"  And  why  them  ?"  said  Nehemie,  scornfully. 

"  I  know  not,"  he  returned ;  "there  seems  a  spell  upon  me  with 
regard  to  them  which  I  cannot  master  ;  I  feel  that  they  hold  my  fate 
in  their  hands,  and  the  thought  unnerves  me — makes  me  worse  than  a 
coward." 

"  This  is  a  weakness  I  could  have  sworn  you  would  never  have 
displayed,"  said  Nehemie,  sarcastically ;  "  you,  Geoffrey  Smith,  afraid 
of  a  woman  !  the  hero  of  the  iron  heart,  and  the  prowess  of  a  giant, 
cowering  to  a  woman's  tongue  !  Pshaw !  shake  it  off,  man,  we  can  but 
die  once — we  must  all  go  once,  but  only  once.  Cast  this  fear  to  the  devil, 
one  man  is  good  as  another,  save  in  expertness,  and  who  excels 
Geoffrey  Smith  in  the  use  of  pistol  and  cutlass  ?  Come  on,  Geoffrey, 
be  the  devil  you  have  ever  been ;  make  old  Churleigh  fear  you  ;  make 
his  croaking  raven  of  a  daughter  tremble  at  your  glance,  and  be  glad  on 
her  knees  to  propitiate  you — allons,  mon  brave — you  of  the  bold  heart 
and  eagle  eye,  come  on,  and  show  these  chatterers  you're  still  the 
reckless  dare-devil  as  of  old." 

"  Nehemie,  your  words  are  fire  to  me,"  cried  Jasper,  his  eye  kindling 
and  his  heart  inspirited  by  his  address ;  "  I  am  with  you ;  I  have  trem- 
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bled  at  naught  until  a  strange  dread  of  Churleigh  and  his  daughter 
seized  me,  and  perdition  light  on  me  !  if  I  will  not  now  shake  it  off  with 
scorn,  and  to  the  island  at  once.  I  will  tear  Florence  from  the  old 
tiger's  grasp  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  Come  on,  you  shall  find  me 
now  as  willing  as  before  I  was  backward — knife  for  knife — blood  for 
blood." 

"  Vive  Geoffrey  Smith  /"  shouted  Nehemie,  and  hastened  forward,  fol- 
lowed by  Jasper,  whose  countenance  seemed  lighted  up  by  a  ferocity 
which  rendered  it  scarcely  human.  With  rapid  steps  they  continued  their 
progress,  and  were  soon  out  of  sight  of  the  scene  of  their  meeting  with 
Joan  Churleigh. 

In  the  meanwhile  Churleigh  escorted  Florence  across  the  mountain  in 
the  direction,  as  he  assured  her,  of  Grasmere,  and  she  walked  contentedly 
along  with  him,  in  the  hope  that  he  was  not  misleading  her.  She  was 
totally  unacquainted  with  any  of  the  mountain  passess,  and  knew  not  one 
path  from  another  ;  her  progress  was,  therefore,  conducted  cheerfully  by 
her  as  a  matter  of  faith,  and  she  even  chatted  with  Churleigh  in  a  spirit 
of  hopefulness  which  touched  even  his  rugged  heart. 

He  had  come  to  the  determination  of  conveying  her  to  the  Isle  of 
Man,  which,  at  that  day,  was  the  haunt  of  smugglers  and  other  disrepu- 
table characters.  He  was  a  smuggler  himself  and  carried  on  the  prac- 
tice, aided  by  several  already  mentioned  in  this  work,  to  a  considerable 
extent.  The  proximity  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  to  the  island 
rendered  them  convenient  channels  for  the  introduction  of  goods  for 
which  no  duty  had  been  paid  to  Government,  and  depots,  in  the  shape  of 
remote  cottages  and  hovels,  for  the  receipt  of  contraband  articles,  were 
stationed  in  various  districts.  The  proprietors  of  these  dens  had  been  the 
instruments  by  which  Jasper  had  worked  to  enable  him  to  carry  off  Flo- 
rence, and  there  were  others  in  his  path  whom  it  was  his  intention  to 
employ. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  a  favourable  opportunity  to  state  here  that  Jasper — 
who,  as  described,  was  a  youth  of  a  wild  uncontrollable  nature — in  one  of 
his  mountain  wanderings  when  scarcely  eighteen,  discovered  one  of  the 
secret  depositories  of  the  smuggled  goods,  and  while  in  the  act  of  gaining 
entrance  was  detected  by  a  smuggler  who  was  afterwards  shot.  After  a 
short  struggle,  which  promised  to  become  a  fiercer  one,  an  explanation 
ensued,  and  the  smuggler,  instead  of  finding  a  spy  as  he  expected,  dis- 
covered a  congenial  spirit,  carried  him  with  him  to  Man,  and  subse- 
quently took  him  several  voyages  in  a  schooner  up  the  Mediterranean. 
The  daring  and  free-hearted  natures  of  the  bold  spirits  Jasper  met  with 
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agreed  with  his  own,  and  he  readily  joined  them,  though  of  a  family 
whose  descent  was  noble,  and  whose  character  was  irreproachable.  His  in- 
fluence and  comparative  wealth  rendered  him  an  object  of  great  importance 
to  the  free  traders,  and  his  reckless  indifference  of  danger,  his  loose 
morality,  and  unbridled  temper  endeared  him  to  them,  and  they  unani- 
mously elected  him  captain  of  the  craft  when  a  conflict  with  revenue  offi- 
cers deprived  their  leader'of  life.  The  nature  of  the  duties  he  undertook 
led  him  into  frequent  communication  with  Churleigh,  and,  consequently, 
with  Joan,  who  was  a  fine  handsome  girl,  high-spirited  and  generous- 
hearted.  When  he  first  saw  her  he  was  greatly  attracted  by  her  person, 
and  quickly  was  his  admiration  strengthened  by  her  liveliness  and  really 
sparkling  wit.  He  believed  himself  in  love  with  her  ;  he  declared  his  at- 
tachment to  her,  wooed  her  passionately,  and  gained  her  heart ;  her  ruin 
followed.  The  reader  knows  the  rest. 

Churleigh  had  resolved,  as  previously  mentioned,  to  carry  Florence  to 
the  island  ;  he  flattered  himself  he  knew  enough  of  Jasper's  nature  to  be 
sure  he  would  follow  him  there,  if  he  doated  on  Florence  as  he  had  de- 
clared to  him  he  did,  in  the  cottage,  upon  the  evening  he  had  disclosed 
his  monstrous  brutality  respecting  Joan's  offspring,  and  if,  as  he  fully 
expected,  he  did  come,  he  had  devised  a  scheme  which  should  fully 
satisfy  him  respecting  the  truth  of  the  more  than  strong  suspicion  he 
entertained  of  his  being  the  villain  who  had  crushed  Joan's  heart  to 
powder,  and  ensure  the  accomplishment  of  the  revenge  he  had  sworn  to 
have.  He  felt  a  commiseration  for  Florence's  situation,  but  his  desire 
for  retaliation  upon  Jasper  was  stronger,  and  she  for  a  time  must  be  the 
victim  of  it,  for  by  means  of  having  her  in  his  power  he  hoped  to  bring 
his  foe  face  to  face  with  him ;  but,  although  resolved  to  carry  Florence 
off,  he  determined  that  she  should  not  suffer  molestation  or  injury,  and 
that  her  treatment  should  be  as  kind  and  tender  as  circumstances  would 
permit.  It  was  his  intention  also  to  return  her  safely  to  her  friends  as  soon 
as  he  accomplished  his  object.  He  still  kept  her  in  the  belief  that  she 
was  journeying  towards  Grasmere,  although  he  was  making  his  way  into 
Cumberland  with  the  purpose  of  going  to  a  creek  near  St.  Bee's  Head  in 
Cumberland,  and  from  thence  running  in  a  lugger  to  Ramsey.  They 
stopped  at  a  humble  cottage  to  have  some  breakfast,  and  Florence  took 
an  opportunity  of  whispering  to  a  young  woman  to  ask  her  if  it  was  the 
way  to  Grasmere. 

"  Oh  yes,"  replied  the  female ;  "  you  can  go  this  way,  but  it  be  a 
mortal  long  way,  surely," 

Florence  was  satisfied,  and  thought  not  to  ask  in  which  direction  the 
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village  lay,  She  little  thought  when  she  left  it  with  a  light  heart,  filled 
with  high  hopes  and  fond  anticipations,  that  she  was  leaving  it  far  behind 
her  each  step  she  took.  She  walked  on  cheerfully,  toiled  up  the  mountain 
without  a  complaint,  and  though  as  they  crossed  the  bleak  heights  the 
wind  blew  with  violence,  she  did  not  murmur  or  say  she  was  tired  or  faint, 
or  overcome  with  weariness.  Churleigh  had  not  expected  her  to  behave 
half  so  bravely,  and  once  when,  after  talking  of  the  scenery,  she  told  him 
how  delighted  her  friends  would  be  to  again  receive  her,  he  half  de- 
termined to  forego  his  intention,  restore  her  to  them,  and  seek  some 
other  method  of  drawing  Jasper  into  his  power,  but  a  second  thought  wiped 
out  the  kind  resolve,  and  he  held  his  intention  and  way  in  the  same  di- 
rection. During  one  of  the  fearful  gusts  that  swept  across  the  mountain 
with  a  force  and  velocity  which  bid  fair  to  throw  them  to  the  ground, 
Churleigh  shielded  her  to  the  best  of  his  ability  from  the  blast,  and  then, 
for  the  first  time,  she  murmured — 
"Have  we  very  much  farther  to  go  ?" 

"  Aye,  that  have  we,"  he  returned  ;  "  a  long,  weary  way  ;  but  cheer 
thee,  girl,  cheer  thee  ;  thy  tender  limbs  shall  not  be  made  to  ache  much 
longer — not  far  from  this  is  a  resting  place,  and  then  two  stout  horses 
shall  perform  the  rest  of  the  journey  for  us." 

Florence  felt  cheered  by  his  words,  and  continued  her  efforts  to  pro- 
ceed without  another  complaint.     She  was  not  insensible  to  the  endea- 
vours which  her  rough  companion  made  to  protect  her  from  the  sudden 
change  in  the  weather,  nor  did  she  fail  to  draw  satisfaction  from  the  re- 
flection that  her  conductor  was  an  old  man,  and  therefore  one  more  likely 
to  keep  faith  with  her  than  if  he  had  been  a  much  younger  one.     Half 
an  hour's  walk  brought  them  to  a  house,  which  had  some  small  preten- 
sions to  the  title  of  inn,  but  only  small  pretensions.     There  was  a  land- 
lord and  landlady,  who  treated  Churleigh  with  a  respect  which  struck 
Florence  as  being  rather  singular,  inasmuch  as  his  costume  was  not  of 
that  attractive  character  which,  upon  personal  inspection,  would  command 
polite  attention  to  the  wearer.     They  paid  Florence  also  a  species  of 
civility  of  a  description  rather  approaching  homage,  which,  perhaps,  was 
less  singular  in  her  case  than  in  his.      Once  again,  as  a  doubt  of  Chur- 
leigh's  truth  crossed  her,  she  inquired  whether  she  was  in  the  direct  route 
for  Grasmere,  and  it  struck  her  that  there  was  some  little  reserve  and 
embarrassment  in  the  woman  as  she  replied  in  the  affirmative.     The  con- 
firmation of  her  hopes,  however,  led  her  to  pass  it  unheeded,  and,  if  she 
did  think  of  it,  to  believe  it  proceeded  from  some  other  cause.     A  few 
hours'  rest  found  her  quite  ready,  and  desiroui  to  proceed,  anJ  when  it 
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was  announced  to  her  that  the  carriage  which  was  to  convey  her  to 
Chough  Hall  was  ready,  she  descended  and  entered  it  with  alacrity. 
Churleigh  made  an  excuse  for  not  entering  with  her  by  saying  he  had  little 
doubt  she  would  prefer  her  own  company  to  his,  and  so  fastened  the  door 
and  took  his  seat  by  the  driver.  It  was  an  old  fashioned  conveyance,  in 
which  the  connection  between  passenger  and  driver  was  very  remote  ;  if 
the  coachman  happened  to  be  deaf  and  had  a  fancy  to  drive  furiously  the 
passenger  had  nothing  to  do  but  resign  himself  to  fate.  He  might  bawl 
himself  hoarse,  but  would  gain  no  release,  and  could  only  cling  Ho  the 
desperate  hope  that  if  a  frightful  accident  ensued  he  might  escape  with 
broken  limbs  and  would  assuredly  turn  up  somewhere.  When  the  vehicle 
was  put  in  motion  Florence  had  no  distrust,  nor  had  she  for  some  time, 
until  she  discovered  that  she  was  proceeding  with  amazing  velocity.  The 
windows  in  the  hardly-worthy-the-name-of  postchaise  were  particularly 
dirty,  and  rendered  a  view  of  the  scenery  a  matter  of  great  difficulty ; 
but  she  could  see  the  dim  forms  of  trees  and  shapes  of  stone  flit  by  her 
with  a  rapidity  almost  startling,  and  was  jolted  to  such  a  degree  from  the 
wretched  state  of  the  springs  and  a  horribly  uneven  road  that  she  began 
to  conceive  there  was  a  motive  for  this  unusual  speed  beyond  the  mere 
desire  to  return  her  to  her  friends,  She  tried  to  open  the  doors,  but 
they  would  not  yield  ;  she  attempted  to  pull  down  the  window,  but  it  was 
either  never  intended  to  perform  such  an  operation  or  else  it  was  immove- 
ably  fast.  She  screamed,  but  no  notice  was  taken  of  her  cries,  and,  at 
length,  with  a  certain  and  painful  consciousness  that  there  were  fresh  evils 
in  store  for  her,  she  threw  herself  back  in  the  corner  of  the  chaise,  and, 
with  a  heart  full  of  misery,  wept  bitterly.  The  progress  of  the  carriage 
continued  unchecked  during  the  day,  save  once,  and  then  fresh  horses 
were  put  to,  but  though  she  made  every  effort  to  force  open  the  door, 
or  make  herself  heard,  no  one  came  near  her.  Night  drew  on ;  the  speed 
of  the  horses  was  kept  up  where  the  roads  would  permit  of  it,  and  where 
they  were  so  rugged  as  to  prevent  it  the  horses  were  still  urged  on  at  a 
pace  beyond  the  usual  course.  Midnight  arrived,  and  the  carriage 
stopped.  The  door  was  opened,  and  with  a  cry  of  gladness  she  sprung 
towards  it,  but  a  mantle  was  cast  over  her  head  which  drowned  her  cries 
and.blinded  her,  She  was  lifted  out  of  the  coach  by  a  strong  man,  car- 
ried a  short  distance,  and  then  seated  carefully  upon  a  wooden  bench. 
She  was  still  held  firmly  so  that  she  could  not  remove  the  cloak  which 
encircled  her;  a  brief  order,  the  rattle  of  cordage  and  blocks,  and  the 
rippling  of  water  told  her  that  she  was  upon  water,  and  her  heart  died 
within  her. 
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The  shrewdness  of  N£hemie,  aided  by  the  knowledge  of  Jasper,  en- 
abled them  to  follow  the  track  of  Churleigh  across  the  mountain  with 
tolerable  accuracy,  and  they  hastened  on  at  as  swift  a  rate  as  the  nature 
of  the  ground  would  enable  them,  with  the  hope  that  they  should  over- 
take him  and  his  fragile  companion  before  they  reached  the  vessel  which 
was  to  convey  them  to  the  Isle  of  Man.  Churleigh's  departure  from 
the  cottage  where  he  and  Florence  had  breakfasted  had  taken  place  but 
a  short  time  when  Jasper  and  his  comrade  arrived  at  it.  An  earnest 
inquiry  respecting  those  they  were  chasing  obtained  for  them  a  minute 
detail  of  a  direction  they  were  said  to  have  taken,  and  after  dispatching 
a  hasty  meal  they  started  off  again  in  pursuit.  Unfortunately  for  them, 
the  old  man  had  anticipated  their  following  him,  and  had  given  particu- 
lar instructions  to  the  people  of  the  hut  to  set  them  upon  a  false  scent, 
which  with  much  talent  they  did,  without  creating  a  suspicion  that  they 
were  misleading  these  pursuers.  The  mountain  paths  in  the  Cumberland 
and  Westmoreland  counties  are  very  extensive  and  varied,  at  times  bleak 
and  cheerless,  and  again  exquisite  in  loveliness.  It  was  in  one  of  the 
gloomiest  passes  they  had  yet  traversed  that  they  came  unexpectedly 
upon  three  gipseys — one  of  them  was  Tom  Cooper  ;  he  gave  a  shout  of 
delight  on  perceiving  them,  whistled  loudly  and  shrilly,  and  repeating 
a  few  words  to  his  comrades  he  sprung  at  Nehemie,  crying  out — 

"  Where's  the  gal,  you  yaller-lugged  dog  ?  Where's  the  gal  ?  give 
her  up,  or  I'll  twist  your  wizen  like  a  barn-door  cock's,  I  will — by  the 
Lord  I  will.  Where's  the  gal — tell  me  no  lies — no  lies,  you  French 
varmint.  Where  is  she  ?  speak,  afore  I  stretch  your  gullet  half  a 
yard." 

Nrhemie  did  speak ;  but  it  was  with  a  knife,  observing,  while  strug- 
gling with  Cooper,  that  he  had  a  long  sharp  knife  like  a  pruning  knife 
stuck  in  a  belt  which  he  wore  round  his  waist,  under  his  coat  and  over 
his  waistcoat;  he  made  a  clutch  at  it,  drew  it  forth,  and  plunged  it  with 
all  his  force  into  his  body.  It  glanced  down  the  collar  bone  and  buried 
itself  in  his  chest ;  he  gave  a  shriek,  and  roared  out — 

"  He's  done  for  me,  the  gallows  Frenchman  has  spilt  me.  Lay  hold 
on  him,  lads — lay  hold  on  him." 

Nehemie,  who  was  about  to  repeat  the  blow,  felt  himself  suddenly 
seized,  the  knife  in  an  instant  wrenched  from  his  hands,  and  he  himself 
flung  with  violence  to  the  ground,  and  in  as  quick  time  as  that  evolution 
was  performed  his  arms  were  bound  firmly  to  his  side.  Jasper  had 
looked  on  at  the  whole  affair  with  a  surprise  which,  for  the  time  being, 
had  taken  away  his  power  of  action,  but  now  that  he  saw  his  companion 
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bound,  and  preparations  made  to  perform  the  same  office  for  himself,  he 
resisted  and  kept  the  two  gipseys  who  attacked  him  at  bay  with  compa- 
rative ease  ;  but  the  sudden  arrival  of  five  or  six  men,  summoned  by 
Tom  Cooper's  whistle,  speedily  decided  the  matter,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing his  great  strength  and  determined  resistance,  he  was  captured  and 
bound  hand  and  foot.  When  this  feat  was  accomplished  the  victors 
turned  their  attention  to  their  wounded  companion,  from  whom  the 


blood  was  pouring  like  water ;  they  raised  him  up  and  quickly  divested 
him  of  his  upper  garments,  and  did  their  best  to  stanch  the  wound,  but 
the  hemorrhage  was  terrible,  and  bid  fair  to  defy  all  their  exertions  to 
stop  it,  though  their  operations  were  conducted  with  a  readiness  and  a 
skill  few  persons  would  have  given  them  credit  for  possessing.  At 
length  they  temporarily  succeeded,  and  replaced  a  portion  of  his  vest- 
ments round  the  shivering  shoulders  of  the  wounded  man.  When  they 
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had  finished  they  were  about  to  move  him  from  the  spot,  but  lie  checked 
them. 

"  Stay  a  bit,''  he  whispered,  hoarsely ;  "  stay  a  bit ;  there's  no  hurry 
now,  my  business  is  settled ;  the  Frenchman's  knife  in  my  bread  basket 
has  cut  my  grub  for  ever.  The  game's  up,  lads,  with  me,  and  all  you'll 
have  to  do  will  be  to  put  me  to  bed  with  a  spade,  and  say,  if  I  deserves 
it,  that  you're  sorry  I've  cut  my  lucky." 

"  You  ain't  agoing  to  turn  up  your  toes  yet,  Tom,"  exclaimed  one  of 
the  gipseys,  in  a  consolatory  tone. 
Tom  shook  his  head. 

"  I'm  cooked,"   he  returned  ;  "  I'm  done,  and  you  know?  it.      Well, 
what's  the  odds  ?  the  tribe,  I  dare  say,  will  get  on  without  me,   and  if 
it  don't,  vy  I  can't  help  it,  that's  all.     I  ain't  afeard  to  die  ;  all  as  knows 
Tom  Cooper  knows  he's  game  to  the  backbone,  and  now  my  pipe's  put 
out  I  ain't  agoing  to  dung  it ;  damme,  lads,   I'll  die  game ;  if  I  don't 
leave  me  for  the  crows  to  peck.     There's  one  thing,  lads,  I  wish  you  to 
do  for  me,  and  I  shall  take  it  as  a  favour  if  you  do." 
"  Name  it,  Tom,"  cried  one  of  his  comrades  readily. 
"  You'll  promise  me,  lads,  you'll  do  it,"  he  said,  eagerly  ;  "  it's  what 
you  can  do,  and  what  I'd  do  for  any  of  you." 

"  Out  with  it,  Tom ;  we'll  do  it,"  rejoined  his  followers, 
Tom's  face,  which  had  grown  a  ghastly  hue,*the  natural  dark  yellow 
of  his  sUin  having  changed  to  a  pale  stone  colour — lighted  up  with  a 
Miiile,  or  rather  grin,  that  made  it  look  horrible:  he  fixed  his  . 
which  were  supernatural! y  bright,  upon  Nehe'mie,  and  slowly  raising 
his  hand,  which  had  become   of  the  same  deathly  tint  as  his  face,  he 
pointed  to  him  and  said,  in  a  clearer  voice  than  he  had  used  since   he 
had  received  hi*  wound — 

"  Take  the  Frenchman  and  treat  him  to  a  dance  upon  nothing  from 
that  fine  tree." 

The  men  looked  at  him,  at  Ndhemie,  at  each  other,  and  a  frightful 
silence  ensued. 

Tom  turned  his  eyes  from  the  object  of  his  meditated  vengeance  to 
his  companions,  and  perceiving  their  hesitation,  he  said,  slowly — 

"  What  you  won't  do  it  then  ?  Well,  I  thought  you'd  ha'  stood  by 
me  back  and  edge  ;  I  thought  when  you  saw  me  stuck  like  a  pig,  you'd 
have  had  life  for  life.  Well,  it  only  shows  me  that  pals  is  nothing, 
countrymen  is  nothing,  tribes  is  nothing,  families  is  nothing,  and  tin* 
world  is  nothing — but  humbug,  the  whole  lot  on  it.  i  should  ha'  died 
easier  if  I'd  hu'  known  the  French  varmint  hadn't  had  the  best  on  me  ; 
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but  never  mind,  I  can  go  to  kingdom  come  like  a  brick,  without  no 
favours  from  nobody ;  take  your  mauleys  off,  I  can  cock  my  toe  here  as 
veil  as  any  vere,  so  you  may  cut  your  sticks  as  soon  as  you  likes.  Off 
with  the  whole  lot  on  you." 

"  Don't  be  too  hard  on  us,  Tom,"  said  one  of  the  men/  "  I'm  ready 
to  stick  by  you,  and  do  wot  you  wishes  done ;  I  ain't  a  half-and-half 
pal,  and  if  any  von  'ull  stand  by  me,  why  you  shall  see  the  tree  turned 
into  a  nubbing  chit  afore  you  can  tell  a  hundred." 

"  There  ain't  none  of  us  going  to  cut  you,  Tom/'  said  another  ;  "  tip 
us  the  word,  and  we'll  turn  him  off  as  clean  as  Jack  Ketch  ever  twisted 
off  his  man/'  the  remainder  of  the  crew  signified  their  unequivocal 
assent  to  the  foregoing  promise,  and  Tom's  countenance  once  more 
displayed  a  smile. 

"  I  thought  you'd  turn  up  trumps,"  he  said,  faintly ;  "  wot's  the  use 
of  being  a  gipsey  if  you  can't  have  pals  who  would  do  more  for  you 
than  you'd  do  for  yourself  ?  Now,  lads,  that  vagerbone  has  bolted  with 
the  young  gal  I  took  a  oath  to  pertect,  and  thereby  has  done  me  out  of 
a  small  swag  ;  he's  also  made  you  von  less  in  number,  and  therefore  it 
would  be  uncommon  hard  if  von  didn't  retaliate  on  him  in  his  own  way ; 
scripter  says,  a  hye  for  a  hye,  a  tooth  for  a  tooth ;  he's  sp'ilt  me,  now 
spile  him.  Nevermind  vot  he  says,  drop  him  like  a  ripe  plum  from  the 
tree — damn  him,  drop  Him,  drop  him." 

The  last  words  were  uttered  with  a  sort  of  growl,  and  were  almost 
inaudible,  from  the  faintness  which  his  excessive  loss  of  blood  had  pro- 
duced. The  gipseys  proceeded  to  obey  him.  It  was  a  frightful  crisis 
for  Nehe'mie,  and  the  little  courage  he  possessed  fled  before  the  evi- 
dently relentless  determination  of  the  gipseys  to  hang  him.  He  screamed 
for  mercy  when  they  seized  him  ;  he  promised  with  tremendous  oaths 
never  to  seek  for  Florence  again,  or  in  any  degree  molest  her ;  he 
denied  having  her  in  his  possession  ;  he  stated  the  real  truth  of  the 
matter,  and  in  distracted  terms  implored  them  to  release  him,  but  he 
might  as  well  have  prayed  to  stocks  or  stones.  He  was  unheeded. 

"  Don't  listen  to  his  gab,''  cried  Tom  Cooper,  with  rancour,  "  he  is 
a  LIAR  ;  I  know  him  to  be  so,  and  even  if  he  has  told  truth  he  has 
dropped  me  off  my  perch  :  blood  for  blood — up  with  him.  Stay  !  look 
in  his  pockets,  if  he's  got  a  silk  handkercher  hang  him  with  it.  When 
people  finds  him  out,  they'll  call  him  a  suicide.  Ha  !  ha !  ha  !" 

With  a  shout  the  gipseys  replied  to  Tom's  directions ;  a  silk  hand- 
kerchief large  and  of  Indian  manufacture  was  produced,  and  a  noose 
was  made  in  it,  and  then  passed  over  Nehe'mie's  head  to  his  neck,  and 
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was  adjusted  as  a  hangman  places  the  fatal  rope  round  the  neck  of  a 
condemned  criminal.  The  shrieks  and  cries  which  the  wretched  man 
uttered  were  dreadful,  and  he  was  gagged  to  prevent  their  repetition. 
His  struggles  were  terrific,  but  he  was  as  a  child  in  the  hands  of  half-a- 
dozen  men,  each  equal  in  strength  with  himself.  He  was  dragged  to 
the  tree ;  he  was  raised  upon  the  shoulders  of  two  of  the  men,  while, 
supported  as  well  by  others,  one  of  them  mounted  the  tree  to  fasten 
the  handkerchief  to  one  of  the  small  stumps  which  projected  from  the 
trunk  of  the  tree.  He  did  his  work  strongly,  and  when  he  gave  the 
signal,  the  gipseys  who  held  Ne'he'mie  removed  themselves  from  beneath 
him,  and  with  a  sudden  dash  he  was  launched  into  eternity.  He  had 
no  covering  over  his  face,  and  the  contortions  of  his  features  were 
hideous  to  an  awful  degree,  and  the  convulsions  of  his  frame  were 
equally  horrible,  but  death  soon  put  a  stop  to  his  struggles,  and  he 
waved  to  and  fro  in  the  wind  a  frightful  specimen  of  a  gipsey's  vengeance. 

Jasper  viewed  with  intense  horror  the  fate  of  Ne'he'mie,  a  fate  which 
he  had  no  power  to  prevent,  and  which  was  brought  about  without  his 
will  or  contrivance.  He  would  have  felt  little  compunction  in  doing  it ; 
but  not  being  a  party  to  it,  not  having  ordered  it,  caused  it,  or  wished 
it,  and  coupled  as  it  was  with  the  probability  of  his  being  similarly 
disposed  of,  he  was  filled  with  terror  and  sickening  apprehension,  and 
was  in  that  state  of  excitement  a  compound  of  fright  and  despair,  that 
when  an  oath  for  the  observance  of  .secrecy  was  tendered  to  him  he 
scarce  knew  what  was  said  to  him  ;  he  subscribed  to  it  without  under- 
standing its  purport,  and  when  his  bonds  were  withdrawn,  he  started  off 
at  the  top  of  his  speed,  nor  once  looked  back  upon  the  horrible  scene 
he  had  just  witnessed. 

The  gipseys,  on  their  part,  lifted  up  their  wounded  leader,  and  carried 
him  carefully  to  their  camp,  which  had  been  pitched  at  no  very  great 
distance  from  the  spot,  unknowing  whether  they  bore  in  their  arms  life 
or  death. 

All  that  day  the  body  of  Ne'hemie  presented  the  same  ghastly 
spectacle  in  the  bright  sunlight,  and  when  night  came  on  it  still 
swung  to  and  fro  in  that  desolate  spot,  the  prey  of  carrion  birds — an 
awful  instance  of  a  career  of  sin  suddenly  but  effectually  cut  short 
for  ever. 

THE    END    OF    THE    FIRST   VOLUME. 
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BY 


PIERCE      EGAN      THE      YOUNGER, 


AUTHOR   OF    "  ROBIN    HOOD,"    "  WAT   TYLER,"  &C. 


( Alas  !  such  is  our  nature  !  all  but  aim 
At  the  same  end  by  pathways  not  the  same ; 
Our  means,  our  birth,  our  nation,  and  our  namt, 
Our  fortune,  temper,  even  our  outward  frame,     " 
Are  far  more  potent  o'er  our  yielding  clay 
Than  aught  we  know  beyond  our  little  day." 

BYRON. 
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BY 


THE  AUTHOR  OF  "ROBIN  HOOD,"  AND  "WAT  TYLER/' 


I  have  a  tale  to  tell— 'tis  of  the  sea, 

Filled  with  wild  wondwrs,  blood  and  mystery. 


CHAPTER  I. 

"  Fierce  bounding  forward,  sprung  the  ship, 
Like  greyhound  starting  from  the  slip 
To  seize  his  flying  prey." 

Lord  of  the  Isles. 

"  Onward  it  came  ;  and  lo  !  a  second  follow' d — 

Now  seen — now  hid — where  ocean's  vale  was  hollow'd ; 
And  near,  and  nearer  *  * 

***** 

*  *  Away !  away ! 

They  clear  the  breakers,  dart  along  the  bay, 
And  towards  a  group  of  islets,  such  as  bear 
The  sea  birds'  nest  and  seal's  surf-hollowed  lair, 
They  skim  the  blue  tops  of  the  billows  ;  fast 
They  flew,  and  fast  their  fierce  pursuers  chased. 
They  gain  upon  them,  now  they  lose  again, 
Again  make  way,  and  menace  o'er  the  main. 
***** 

And  now  the  refuge  and  the  foe  are  nigh — 
Yet,  yet  a  moment  I     Fly,  thou  light  ark,  fly  !" 

The  Island. 

WHEN  the  interview  between  John  Andrew  and  his  mother  had  taken 
place,  and  when  many  not-to-be-deferred  little  love  passages  had 
been  performed  by  the  sailor  and  his  mistress,  they  turned  their 
attention  to  the  best  mode  of  communicating  with  Eustace  Prior, 
endeavouring  to  devise  the  speediest,  as  well  as  the  most  effectual 
means  ;  a  matter  rather  fraught  with  difficulty.  In  the  first  place, 
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Prior's  address  was  unknown  to  them  ;  secondly,  if  it  had  been, 
Andrew  had  forgotten  whether  he  had  ever  learneti.  to  write  ;  and 
Martha  confessed  that  she  had  seen  Miss  Florence  do  it,  but  had 
never  tried  her  hand  at  it.  They  were  loathe  to  apply  to  Squire 
Chough  or  his  lady,  because  Martha  knew  that  the  name  of  Prior 
was  forbidden  even  to  be  mentioned  in  their  presence.  In  the  height 
of  their  quandary  a  friend  unexpectedly  appeared,  whose  assistance 
was  most  desirable  and  readily  proffered,  and  thus  it  was  that  it 
was  obtained.  Martha  still  continued  her  servitude  at  the  Hall,  and 
managed  to  find  an  "  unaccountable  "  number  of  excuses  for  visiting  that 
portion  of  the  village  where  resided  her  John.  During  one  of  these 
transits  she  was  accosted  by  a  tall,  well-looking,  bluff  man,  who,  after 
passing  several  flattering  encomiums  upon  her  features,  which  she  thought 
very  much  "  like  his  imperdence,"  he  asked  her  if  she  was  not  the  wait- 
ing woman  of  Miss  Florence  Ranklyn,  and  she  tossed  her  head  half  angrily 
as  she  asked  if  "  he  wouldn't  like  to  know  ?"  He  replied  that  he  should 
most  particularly  ;  and  added  that  it  would  be  to  her  benefit  if  she  told 
him.  She  dropped  a  little  of  her  haughtiness,  and  requesting  him  to 
keep  his  hands  to  himself  as  he  patted  her  playfully  upon  the  shoulders 
while  requesting  an  answer  to  his  previous  inquiry,  she  gave  him  the  in- 
formation he  required,  by  stating  that  she  had  been  Miss  Florence's  maid, 
but  that  since  Miss  Florence  had  been  smuggled  away  she  had  shared 
the  duties  of  the  housemaid  ;  and  then  followed  a  long  history  of  her 
young  lady's  extraordinary  and  inexplicable  absence,  with  all  the  sur- 
mises, suspicions,  speculations,  and  reflections  thereon — the  means  em- 
ployed to  reach  her  in  the  shape  of  rewards,  of  descriptions  of  her  per- 
son, age,  manners,  and  dress,  and  parties  of  young  men  who  had  scoured 
he  country  through  without  avail — all  was  without  success,  every 
effort  had  failed,  and  Martha  concluded  by  a  strong  desire  to  know,  if  her 
young  mistress  had  not  been  carried  off  by  a  ghost,  who  else  it  was,  that 
was  all/' 

"  Why,  Jasper  Chough,'*  said  the  stranger,  with  a  smile. 

"  That's  what  my  John  says,  and  sticks  to,"  exclaimed  Martha, 
earnestly. 

"  And  who  is  your  John,  my  pretty  lass  ?"  demanded  he. 

To  have  seen  the  colour  which  rushed  up  into  her  face  and  spread  over 
it  and  her  neck,  would  have  gladdened  the  eyes  of  a  lover  of  roses. 
After  much  embarrassment,  she  confessed  to  her  John  being  a  sort  of  a 
friend  whom  she  had  known  a  long  while,  and  whom  she  rather  liked  ; 
that  led  to  a  description  of  Andrew's  interview^  with  Jasper;  what  fol- 
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lowed  it,  and  the  determination  which  they  had  both  come  to  that  Flo- 
rence's own  true  lover  ought  to  know  all  that  had  transpired,  and  would 
but  that  they  were  at  a  loss  how  to  convey  their  intended  communication. 
The  answer  which  she  received  gave  her  considerable  delight. 

4 '  My  godfathers  and  godmothers,"  said  her  interrogator,  "gave  me 
the  name  of  Lucky,  with  the  hope  it  would  name  my  future  fate.  My 
father  gave  me  the  name  of  George  because  he  couldn't  help  it — it  was 
his  surname  ;  had  been  his  father's,,  grandfather's,  and  great  grandfather's, 
before  him,  and  so  you  see  I  was  called  and  am  called  Lucky  George, 
and  lucky  I  have  been.  My  father  was  always  poorer  than  I  have  ever 
been.  One  of  my  slices  of  luck  was  to  get  into  the  service  of  Mr.  Eustace 
Prior's  family  ;  I  have  been  near  him  since  he  was  a  child,  until  within 
these  three  or  four  years,  and  then  I  had  another  slice  of  luck.  I  got, 
through  the  interest  of  my  master,  the  father  of  young  Eustace,  a  place 
under  Government,  in  the  Customs — what  is  called  an  exciseman,  lassy, 
but  of  a  better  description  than  the  common  run.  My  duty  is  to  dis- 
cover the  nests  of  the  smugglers,  so  that  the  swindling  knaves,  with 
their  ill-gotten  stores,  may  be  brought  to  justice.  Some  information  I 
received  brought  me  into  this  neighbourhood  after  the  same  Jasper 
Chough  of  whom  we  have  been  speaking.  He  has  cheated  the  king — " 

"  Lor!"  exclaimed  Martha,  with  extended  mouth  and  eyes. 

"  Aye,  lassy,"  rejoined  Lucky  George,  "  and  a  slice  of  luck  brought 
me  up  with  my  gentleman  just  as  he  was  about  to  play  some  rascally 
tricks  with  your  young  mistress,  but  I  spoilt  his  sport  for  him.  I  trussed 
him  as  you  would  a  fowl,  and  led  Miss  Florence  back  to  the  Hall — " 

"  Yes,"   exclaimed  Martha,  with  breathless  interest. 

"  Now  you  must  know,  my  lass,"  continued  Lucky,  "  that  I  have  a 
knack  of,  what  my  master  used  to  call,  drawing*  conclusions  ;  which 
means,  putting  this  and  that  together,  when  any  strange  affair  comes 
before  you  ;  and  many's  the  time,  since  I  have  been  in  my  present  ser- 
vice, has  it  been  useful  to  me.  Well,  I  heard  that  ill-conditioned 
scoundrel,  Jasper,  call  the  young  lady  Florence  several  times.  Florence 
is  an  uncommon  name,  lassy ;  I  knew  that  my  young  master  that  had 
been  was  in  love  with  a  young  lady  named  Florence,  that  she  was  hidden 
away  from  him  somewhere  in  the  country,  and  as  the  young  maiden  I 
rescued  was  evidently  of  good  birth,  it  struck  me  that  she  might  be 
the  very  identical  sweetheart  young  Mr.  Prior  had  lost  sight  of.  I 
hinted  a  little,  by  way  of  speculation,  to  her,  as  we  stood  at  the  door  of 
the  Hall,  and  the  start  she  gave  convinced  me  I  had  suspected  correctly. 
I  therefore  resolved,  if  she  would  consent,  to  carry  her  to  some  friends 
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in  London,  where  she  might  await  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Prior,  who  was 
expected  shortly  in  England.  But  all  my  intentions  were  put  a  stop  to 
by  a  sudden  order  which  compelled  me  to  go  to  St.  Bee's  Head,  in  the 
next  county,  just  at  the  time,  too,  when  I  intended  to  have  made  Jasper 
Chough  my  prisoner.  I  left  him  a  day  and  a  half  in  a  place  up  in 
the  mountain  yonder,  by  way  of  disciplining  him  a  little  for  his  behaviour 
to  the  young  lady,  and  when  I  received  my  summons  I  made  my  way 
to  the  cave  where  I  had  left  him  bound  ;  unfortunately  I  chose  a 
different  route  to  the  usual  one,  and,  as  a  foolish  youth  set  him  free 
while  I  was  on  my  way  there,  he  escaped  me ;  I  had  just  time  to  have  a 
shot  at  him,  but  missed  him  ;  I  had  no  time  to  follow  him,  but  went  to 
Cumberland.  I  have  been  kept  there  ever  since,  and  now  I'm  back 
again,  determined,  if  I  can,  to  catch  Mr.  Jasper,  and  one  or  two  others 
whose  names  are  down  on  my  list.  So  now  you  see,  my  lass,  that 
whatever  information  you  can  give  me  respecting  the  lady  and  the 
gentleman,  will  be  for  her  good,  and  not  exactly,  perhaps,  for  his,  but 
that's  no  matter.  I  can  see  your  tongue  has  been  waiting  impatiently 
or  a  run,  therefore  let  it  slip  at  once,  and  I'll  listen  as  well,  I  am  sure, 
as  you  can  talk." 

Martha,  thus  exhorted,  complied  with  the  request,  and  set  her  tongue 
to  work  in  good  earnest,  and  chattered  away  with  all  her  might,  re- 
peating a  great  deal  of  what  she  had  previously  said,  stating  con- 
siderably more,  and  could  hardly  believe  she  had  said  all,  when  she 
ound  she  had  nothing  left  to  tell.  Lucky  George  heard  her  to  an  end 
with  most  exemplary  patience,  an'd  then  told  her  he  would  instantly 
communicate  with  Mr.  Prior,  and  the  first  step  he  should  advise  him  to 
take  was  to  come  down  to  Grasmere,  hear  all,  and  let  him  proceed  as 
he  thought  proper.  With  this  decision  Martha  fully  agreed,  and  then 
they  parted.  Martha,  loaded  with  intelligence,  went  with  speed  to  the 
cottage  to  take  John  Andrew  and  his  mother  by  storm  with  her  news, 
and  Lucky  George  to  fulfil  his  promise. 

On  the  close  of  the  fourth  day  from  this  meeting,  a  post-chaise  with 
reeking  and  tired  horses  entered  the  village,  bearing  Mr.  Prior  and  John 
Paul  in  the  interior,  and  Gasket  on  the  exterior,  all  tired  with  their  long, 
and  what  was  at  that  period  considered,  rapid  journey.  Mr.  Prior 
could  scarcely  be  prevented  from  having  an  interview  with  Martha,  until 
he  was  told  the  lateness  of  the  hour  precluded  her  absence  from  the 
Hall;  he  was,  therefore,  compelled  to  retire  to  rest  without  satisfying 
the  longing  he  possessed  to  hear  everything  connected  with  his  beloved 
Florence.  The  morning  sun  was  out  of  his  chamber  but  a  short  time 
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before  him,  and  with  excessive  impatience  he  waited  the  arrival  of 
Martha,  who  was  no  sooner  given  tounderstand  that  the  "  real  and  only 
original"  lover  had  come,  than  she  was  as  much  agog  to  see  him  as  he  to 
see  her.  Their  meeting  was  not  long  delayed,  and  then,  after  the  first 
bashfulness,  assisted  by  the  first  impression  of  Mr.  Prior's  being  such  a 
nice  young  man,  had  been  got  over,  there  followed  such  a  burst  of 
eloquence  it  was  quite  charming  to  hear,  save  that  the  incidents  related 
were  of  a  painful  nature,  and  wound  Prior  up  to  a  state  of  intense 
excitement.  He  would  scarcely  hear  the  narrative  to  a  conclusion,  when 
he  requested  John  Andrew  to  set  off  at  once  with  him  and  his  companions, 
and  point  out  the  spot  where  Jasper  had  parted  with  him,  and  then  it  was 
his  intention,  he  said,  to  track  the  villain,  Jasper,  step  by  step,  until  he 
discovered  him,  and  compel  him  either  to  give  up  Florence  or  point 
out  the  place  of  her  concealment.  John  Andrew  readily  consented, 
and  Martha  made  no  objection  to  "  her  John's"  going,  for  its  object 
was  to  restore  her  dear  mistress  to  her.  Lucky  George,  who  had 
made  his  appearance,  and  lent  his  aid  in  the  narration,  was  also  made  a 
partner  in  the  proposed  expedition,  and  it  was  expected  that  his  know- 
ledge of  the  locality  would  render  his  assistance  valuable.  They  were 
not  long  in  preparing  for  their  departure,  and  when  equipped  with 
arms  and  ammunition,  they  started  up  the  mountain,  Lucky  George 
and  Andrew  leading  the  way,  though  from  the  eagerness  displayed  by 
the  others,  it  was  difficult  to  say  which  was  first,  the  leaders  or  the  led. 
They  wound  up  the  steep  ascents  with  enterprising  spirit,  carefully  noting 
every  object,  in  the  hope  of  discovering  something  which  might  prove 
a  clue  to  the  discovery  of  Jasper  ;  but  they  found  nothing.  They 
searched  the  cave  from  which  Lucky  George  had  rescued  Florence  ; 
everything  remained  as  he  had  left  it,  but  would  not  much  longer,  it 
being  George's  intention  to  convert  the  whole  of  its  contents  to  the 
storehouses  of  his  majesty  as  soon  as  he  had  an  opportunity.  They 
quitted  it  immediately  they  ascertained  she  was  not  in  the  place,  and 
wended  their  way  towards  the  cottage  of  Trusty  Tom,  expecting,  if  they 
did  not  fall  in  with  Jasper,  to  be  able  to  extract  some  intelligence  respect- 
ing him  from  that  worthy  individual.  Evening  was  drawing  on  apace  be- 
fore they  reached  his  abode,  and  when  they  reached  the  door  they  knocked 
for  admittance,  but  not  receiving  an  answer  they  raised  the  latch,  and 
the  door  being  without  other  fastening  opened  readily,  and  they 
entered  the  room.  It  looked  dismal,  everything  was  in  confusion,  no 
fire  blazed  on  the  hearth,  no  person  was  in  sight  to  receive  and 
welcome  them.  Andrew  shouted  Tom's  name,  and  a  groan  echoed 
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his  call.  They  all  hastily  approached  the  spot  from  which  the  sound 
originated,  and  quickly  found  themselves  in  a  small  back  room, 
which  contained  a  wretched  bed  in  one  corner,  and  upon  it  rested 
Trusty  Tom  in  a  state  approximating  dissolution.  He  uttered  a  succes- 
sion of  feeble  groans,  which  were  mingled  with  oaths ;  he  half  raised 
himself  on  the  bed  upon  their  entrance,  demanded  what  they  wanted,  and 
before  they  could  answer,  he  bade  them  go  about  their  business  and  leave 
him  to  himself.  But  that  was  not  their  purpose,  and  Eustace  Prior, 
whose  anxiety  to  obtain  news  respecting  Florence  superseded  every  other 
feeling,  at  once  stated  the  object  of  his  visit,  offering  a  reward  for  an  open 
confession,  and  promising  punishment  for  any  obstinate  refusal  to  comply 
with  his  request.  Tom  listened  to  him  at  first  impatiently,  but  as  he  pro- 
ceeded he  paid  greater  attention  to  him,  and  when  he  finished  he  re- 
garded him  earnestly  for  a  minute,  and  then  said,  eagerly — 

"  And  if  you  nab  the  man  who's  carried  off  the  girl  will  you  twist  him 
or  send  him  across  the  herring-pond  for  life  ?" 

"One  or  the  other  shall  assuredly  be  his  fate,"  returned  Eustace, 
warmly. 

"  And  you  will  pay  me  well  if  I  split,0  he  rejoined. 

"  You  shall  be  rewarded  handsomely,  if  I  find  you  have  spoken  the 
truth,"  exclaimed  Eustace. 

"  Well,  then  you  shall  know  all,"  said  Tom,  with  a  rancour  in  his 
tone  that  gave  his  voice  a  vehemence  scarcely  to  be  expected  from  one 
so  weak.  "  You  are  on  the  wrong  scent.  Churleigh  is  the  man  who's 
got  the  girl." 

"Churleigh!"  cried  Lucky  George.  "What  Jack-in -the- Hole,  of 
Grasmere  ?" 

"  That's  him/'  answered  Tom ;  "  he's  the  man  that's  got  her,  not 
Jasper  Chough.  I  knows  nobody  of  the  name  of  Chough." 

"  That's  a  lie,  friend,"  exclaimed  George ;  "  you  do ;  or,  at  all  events, 
you  know  one  Geoffrey  Smith,  and  he  and  Jasper  are  one  and  the  same." 

"  Well,  it  does  not  signify  ;  Jack  Churleigh  has  got  the  girl,"  said  Tom, 
doggedly ;  "  he  took  her  from  this  cottage." 

"  From  here  !  When  ?  at  what  time  ?  Speak,  man,"  eagerly  cried 
Eustace. 

"  Yesterday,"  returned  Tom  ;  "  he  brought  her  here  the  night  afore, 
and  took  her  away  to  the  Isle  of  Man.  If  you  look  sharp  you  may  over- 
take him.  There's  a  creek  this  side  of  St.  Bee's  Head  :  he  will  take 
water  there  and  run  for  Ramsey.  A  couple  of  good  horses  kept  at  a 
gallop  and  you  may  come  up  with  him," 
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"  Is  this  truth  ?"  inquired  Eustace,  doubtingly. 

"  I  haven't  much  faith  in  it,"  said  Lucky  George,  shaking  his  head; 
"  Chough  is  the  man  who  has  carried  her  off,  and  it  is  not  very  likely  that 
he  would  entrust  her  to  an  old  reprobate  like  Churleigh." 

"  Well,  don't  believe  me,5'  said  Tom  ;  "  only  if  you've  made  up  your 
minds  that  I  shall  tell  you  nothing  but  lies,  why  have  you  asked  me  any 
thing  at  all  ?  I  have  told  you  the  truth.  Smith  did  have  the  girl,  but 
he  and  old  Jack  quarrelled  about  the  old  man's  daughter,  who  Geoffrey 
has  made  too  free  with,  and  so  the  old  one  in  revenge  has  carried  off  your 
girl  to  the  Island,  where  he  intends  to  sell  her  to  one  of  the  captains  of 
a  smuggling  craft,  or  murder  her  to  make  up  for  what  his  own  girl  has 
suffered." 

"  God  of  heaven  !  man,  are  you  speaking  truth  ?"  cried  Eustace,  with 
frantic  earnestness. 

"  I  am  !"  returned  Tom,  with  emphasis.  "  I  interfered  to  prevent  her 
going,  and  this  is  what  I've  got  for  my  trouble." 

As  he  concluded  he  drew  aside  the  bed  clothes  and  displayed  his 
wounded  side. 

"  Which  path  did  this  old  scoundrel  take  ?"  cried  Eu&tace,  unheeding 
the  ghastly  sight.  "  Quick,  man,  I'll  be  on  his  heels  ere  I  am  a  minute 
older." 

"  Across  the  hills  to  Cumberland.  Take  the  right  hand  path  that  leads 
from  here,  and  at  the  end  of  a  short  five  miles  there's  a  house  where  you 
may  get  horses,  and  then  don't  let  the  grass  grow  beneath  your  feet." 

"  Follow  me,"  cried  Eustace  to  his  companions ;  "  we  will  not  lose  an 
instant.  A  moment  wasted  may  bring  her  death,  and  me  everlasting 
despair." 

"  I  will  be  your  guide,"  exclaimed  Lucky  George ;  f '  I  know  every 
inch  of  the  ground." 

"Lead  on,"  exclaimed  Eustace,  impatiently;  "^nd  my  first  act  on 
meeting  the  old  villain  shall  be  to  send  a  bullet  through  his  accursed 
head." 

He  rushed  out  of  the  cottage  as  he  concluded,  and  his  companions 
followed  him.  Tom  watched  them  depart  with  a  grin  of  exultation,  and 
then  he  muttered — 

"  Now,  old  Jack,  if  I  ain't  revenged  on  you  for  the  dig  in  the  ribs 
you've  given  me,  it  ain't  my  fault." 

He  turned  upon  his  side  and  the  exertion  caused  the  bandages  to  slip 
from  their  places.  He  was  unable  to  replace  them ;  he  bled  profusely,  and 
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in  a  few  hours  he  became  a  corpse — a  frightful  object  for  the  next  comer 
to  discover  in  that  lone  house. 

Lucky  George  proved  his  knowledge  of  the  route  they  were  to  pursue 
by  leading  them  through  some  bye  paths,  which  enabled  them  to  reach 
the  house  Tom  had  pointed  out  to  them  speedily.    Here,  they  fortunately 
obtained  a  vehicle  and  three  horses,  two  of  which  were  attached  to  the 
chaise,  and  one  which  George  rode,  and  scarce  waiting  to  take  refresh- 
ment they  set  forward  again  in  pursuit.     Eustace  urged  on  the  driver, 
promising  iiim  a  handsome  gratuity  if  he  succeeded   in  overtaking  the 
persons  of  whom  he  was  in  pursuit,  and  the  man  did  his  best  to  earn  it. 
Relays  of  horses  were  obtained  at  the  end  of  the  two  first  stages,  but  then 
delay  ensued.    Once  more  Fortune  smiled  upon  them  to  again  withdraw 
her  favour,  though  neither  expense  or  exertion  was  spared  to  obtain  the 
desired  object;  but  it  was  not  until  the  next  evening  that  they  arrived  at 
the  point  for  embarkation,  without  even  having  met  with  a  trace  of  the 
..fugitives.     They  had  made  inquiries  in  every  shape  at  every  place,  even 
at  the  expense  of  a  little  time,  but  in  vain  :  and  being  unable  to  describe 
the  manner  in  which  Churleigh  and  Florence  had  progressed,  it  was  im- 
possible to  ascertain  any  information  concerning  them.    All  they  learned 
by  repeated  inquiries  was,  that  the  night  previous  a  boat,  containing  a  few 
persons,  one  a  female  closely  muffled  up,  had  left  the  creek  and  gone  in 
the  direction  of  Romsey.     Eustace  inquired  for  a  boat,  but  there   was 
nothing  but  a  passage-boat,  and  that  did  not  leave  St.  Bee's  Head  until 
the  next  day.    The  distance  to  Romsey  was  thirty-four  miles  ;  a  row-boat, 
therefore,  would  not  do,  but  there  was  a  fine  galley  belonging  to  a  pilot 
lying  idle ;  there  were  no  hands,  however,  their  informant  said,  to  work 
it,  or  it  was  his  belief  the  pilot,  for  a  consideration,  would  lend  her  to 
them.     They  ascertained  the  pilot's  direction,  and  had  an  interview  with 
him,  which  ended  by  his  granting  them  the  use  of  his  boat.     Their  nau- 
tical knowledge  now  stood  them  in  good  stead  ;   they  stepped  two  masts 
and  bent  a  suit  of  sails  belonging  to  her,  which  were  made  lugger-fashion. 
It  was  blowing  half  a  gale  of  wind,  but  this  they  cared  not  for.    They 
obtained  the  assistance  of  two  men  and  gallantly  put  out  to  sea  in  their 
frail  vessel.     It  was  a  fine  clear  evening,  though  it  blew  freshly,  and  they 
trimmed  their  sails  fore  and  aft,  carrying  on  until  they  were  half  blown  out 
of  water.     They  had  quitted  St.  Bee's  Head  about  two  hours,  and  in  that 
time  had  run  nearly  fifteen  miles,  when  Paul  observed  a  revenue  cutter, 
which  was  at  a  considerable  distance,  making  signals  to  them.     He  com- 
municated it  to  Mr.  Prior. 
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"They  are  signalizing  us  to  lie-to,  are  they  not?"  exclaimed  the 
lieutenant. 

"Ay,  ay!  sir,"  replied  one  of  their  new  hands,  with  a  laugh,  "that's  their 
talk ;  they  want  to  overhaul  the  stowage.  As  light  a  craft  as  this,  sir,  has 
made  a  clean  run  with  a  cargo  of  tubs,  and,  for  that  matter,  who  knows 
but  this  has  also,  Perhaps  they  knows  as  much,  and  want  to  see  whether 
she  carries  more  than  she  shows.'' 

"  What  is  to  be  done  ?"  exclaimed  Eustace,  earnestly,  to  Paul. 

A  bright  flash,  followed  by  the  heavy  report  of  a  gun,  succeeded  his 
question,  and  at  the  same  moment  they  saw  a  ball  come  skipping 
towards  them,  glancing  along  the  surface  of  the  waters  like  a  wild  sea 
bird.  They  watched  its  bounds  and  leaps  in  silence,  until  its  force  was 
expended,  and  then  threw  up  the  spray  ;  with  a  sudden  dash  it  sunk,  at 
no  great  distance  from  its  mark. 

"  She  throws  her  metal  prettily,"  exclaimed  Paul,  admiringly,  and  then 
added,  quickly,  "there  goes  her  gaff-topsail,  and  flying -jib  too;  she  means 
to  come  up  with  us  hand  over  hand." 

"  What  course  shall  we  steer,  Paul  ?"  urgently  inquired  Eustace ; 
"we  ought  to  lie-to  for  them,  for  we  know  the  rules  of  the  service,  and 
have  no  excuse  for  standing  on  if  they  should  overhaul  us ;  but  if  we 
bring  up,  we  shall  lose  an  hour  simply  to  gratify  an  absurd  delusion  of 
theirs,  and  in  that  hour  God  knows  what  may  happen  to  Florence." 

"  Let  us  stand  on,"  answered  Paul,  readily,  his  eye  kindling  as  he 
spoke  ;  "  it  is  blowing  fresh,  and  will  blow  harder  yet,"  he  said, 
observing  the  sky  as  he  spoke  :  "  the  commander  of  yon  saucy  cruiser, 
proud  as  he  is,  will  have  to  douse  his  gaff-topsail  and  flaunting  jib,  if 
he  would  not  carry  his  top-mast  by  the  board.  This  is.  as  tight  a  boat 
as  any  I  ever  sat  in,  and  will  carry  all  she  now  bears  through  a  heavier 
wind  and  sea  than  this ;  she  flies  like  a  gull,  and  it  strikes  me  forcibly, 
the  King's  cutter,  with  a  brailed  mainsail  and  a  close  reefed  jib,  will 
have  a  hard  chase  ere  she  runs  alongside  of  us.  My  advice  is,  sir,  that 
we  crack  on  as  now,  with  everything  set  that  will  draw,  and  let  him 
catch  us  if  he  can.  What  say  you,  Gasket  ?" 

"  I  never  know'd  you  say  anything  that  didn't  turn  out  as  right  and 
true  as  eight  bells  make  four  half  struck,''  was  Gasket's  reply ;  "  but 
be  that  as  it  may,  I'm  for  crowding  all  sail  for  the  young  lady,  lord 
love  herjsweet  face  !  a  stern  chase  is  a  long  chase — the  King's  cutter 
looks  a  clipper,  but  I  think  this  boat  is  one,  and  as  no  catchee  is  no 
havee,  I'm  for  giving  them  work  to  catch  us  afore  they  haves  us." 
"  That's  what  I  call  talking  sense,"  cried  Andrew,  rubbing  his  hands> 
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"  it  isn't  a  spanking  jib  and  a  whacking  spanker  that  makes  a  Baltimore 

clipper  ;  the  cruiser  shows  plenty  of  duck,  hut  she's  not  ohliged  to  he 

a  flyer  for  all  that/' 

"  Ah  !"  exclaimed  one  of  their  supernumeraries,  "  hut  that  cruiser  is  a 

flyer.     Have  you  never  heard  of  the  Curlew  t     You  have  seen  blue 

water  I  knows,  and  have  the  cut  of  men-'o-war's-men — have  you  never 

heard  of  the  flying  Curlew  ?" 
"  No  !"  was  the  general  reply. 
A  second  flash,  more  vivid  than  the  first,  accompanied  by  a  louder 

report,  burst  upon  them,  and  as  they  saw  the  blue  wreathing  smoke  of 
the  gun,  they  watched  the  coming  of  the  speeding  ball.  This  time  it 
was  nearer  its  mark,  and  dashed  the  salt  water  over  them,  as  it  sunk 
within  a  foot  or  two  of  them. 

"There,"  continued  the  man  who  had  previously  spoken,  "you  see 
they  draw  on  us,  and  they  have  a  long  Tom  that  will  follow  us  faster 
than  we  can  fly ;  it's  my  opinion  you  had  better  heave  to,  and  show 
your  credentials — you  will  only  get  a  hearty  curse  or  so  for  running 
them  out  of  their  course — and  then  they  will  set  us  free." 

"  I'm  rayther  inclined  to  doubt  it,  Bill,"  observed  his  companion  ; 
"  there  are  those  aboard  of  the  Curlew  who  knows  this  galley  has 
carried  more  tubs  than  pilots  ;  they  won't  be  so  ready  to  take  our  word 
for  honesty  and  good  meaning.  For  my^part,  my  jib  is  as  well  known 
to  them  as  their  own  figure  head,  and  they  knows,  too,  that  I've  run 
more  tubs  than  I've  caught  fish,  though  I  have  hung  out  nets  at  the 
door  of  my  cot  as  a  sign,  like  a  ship  shows  her  colours  at  her  peak  to  tell 
her  nation.  I'm  for  standing  on  ;  I  don't  like  the  company  of  those 
who  sail  under  a  pennant,  when  their  duty  is  cruising  for  smugglers  ; 
it  ain't  by  no  means  agreeable,  the  more  'specially  when  I  recollects 
they've  a  spite  agin  me,  and  wants  to  stow  me  under  hatches,  in  their 
prison  houae.  My  advice,  gentlemen,  is,  that  we  crack  on  ;  I  know  what 
this  craft  can  do,  and  I  know  what  the  people  aboard  the  cutter  will  do 
if  they  catch  us." 

"  But  isn't  it  better  to  be  caught,  even  if  you  are  clapped  into 
prison,"  retorted  the  man,  warmly,  "  than  be  sent  to  Davy  Jones  by  a 
piece  of  their  metal  ?  the  next  shot  may  take  us  between  wind  and 
water — where  shall  we  be  then  ?  I  can't  swim." 

"  You're  a  miserable  croaker,"  exclaimed  Paul,  with  contempt ; 
"  we  will  take  our  chance,  Mr.  Prior— the  safety  of  the  maiden  is  worth 
a  greater  hazard  than  this." 

"  Paul,  you  have  a  noble  heart,"  returned  Prior,  energetically  ;  "  I'll 
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carry  on  until  I  run  this  craft  under  water,  before  I'll  give  up  my  chance 
of  making  Ramsey,  and  if  you  will  only  stand  by  me,  the  cutter  may 
treat  us  with  a  great  many  messages  from  her  long  Tom  before  she 
makes  us  bring  up  under  her  lee." 

"  We  will  stand  by  you  to  the  last,"  cried  Paul,  warmly,  "  so  hurrah  ! 
for  a  trial  of  speed.  I  think,  if  the  gear  is  strong  enough  to  enable  us 
to  hold  on  at  this  rate,  we  may  defy  them  yet.  Take  a  pull  at  the 
sheets,  my  lads,"  he  continued,  addressing  Gasket  and  Andrew,  "  and 
and  see  that  they  are  tautly  belayed.  Let  me  take  the  tiller,  Mr. 
Prior,"  he  added,  "  I  think  I  am  stronger  in  the  arm  than  you  ;  besides, 
I  know  the  coast  well :  I  have  not  run  from  Kircudbright  to  Whitehaven 
so  often  but  that  I  know  the  bearings  hereaway  well.*' 

"  With  all  my  heart,  Paul,"  said  the  lieutenant,  immediately  re- 
signing the  tiller  to  his  care,  adding,  "  I  place  every  reliance  on  your 
judgment." 

"  I  will  not  wrong  your  dependence,"  said  Paul  ;  "  perhaps,  too,  I 
know  a  thanght  or  so  about  the  island  of  Man.  I  have  been  a  trip  or 
two  there,  and  am  acquainted  with  sufficient  to  help  us  much  if  we  are 
lucky  enough  to  make  it.  The  wind  freshens  fast,"  he  added,  surveying 
the  clouds  which  were  rising  fast  above  the  horizon,  and  hurrying 
across  the  heavens  ;  "  there  will  be  a  heavy  gale,  which  your  eye  is 
practised  enough  to  see  as  well  as  mine,  and  in  this  channel  such  a  gale 
is  not  a  thing  to  smile  at ;  we  might  be  farther  from  death  were  we 
any  where  than  in  this  boat  when  the  fury  of  the  storm  bursts  upon 
us  ;  but  a  long  face  in  the  hour  of  danger  never  belonged  to  a  heart 
ready  to  meet  it :  there  is  time  for  us  yet  to  escape.  Ah!  by  heaven, 
the  people  of  the  Curlew  can  read  the  weather  with  a  skill  equal  to  our 
own — they  are  preparing  to  send  down  their  gaff-topsail ;  we  shall  have 
some  of  their  metal  quickly.'* 

The  words  had  scarcely  quitted  his  lips  when  again  the  white 
smoke  of  gunpowder  rose  up  from  the  bow  of  the  cutter,  and  a  loud 
report  followed  it ;  a  hard  sheer  of  the  boat  up  in  the  wind,  by  the  strong 
arm  of  Paul,  alone  saved  them  from  having  the  ball  crashing  amongst 
them — as  it  was,  it  passed  close  to  their  stern  and  went  beyond  them,  bury- 
ing itself  in  the  curling  foam  of  the  swelling  sea. 

"  It  was  neatly  done,  Paul,"  exclaimed  Prior,  who  had  anxiously 
watched  the  messenger  of  death  and  the  prompt  act  to  avoid  it. 

"  Keep  her  a  little  closer  to  the  wind,  eat  into  it  more,  sir,"  exclaimed 
the  supernumerary  who  had  advocated  holding  their  career,  addressing  Paul, 
"  she'll  bear  it,  and  there's  nobody  here  to  care  for  a  wet  jacket." 
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"  Will  the  gear  hold  ?"  he  asked,  anxiously. 

"  It  will  bear  any  strain  you  can  put  on  it,"  was  the  ready  reply. 

"Then  I'll  lay  her  closer  to  old  Boreas  than  they  can  yon  rapid  cutter, 
pretty  craft  as  she  is.  Ah  !  here  comes  another  of  their  pills." 

The  cutter's  long  gun  discharged  its  contents  as  he  spoke,  and  the 
same  means  were  employed  to  keep  the  galley  clear  of  the  shot  as  before  ; 
with  greater  skill  and  readiness  was  it  accomplished,  but  barely  were  they 
saved  from  its  terrible  effects ;  it  just  grazed  the  stern  post  as  it  flew 
with  tremendous  speed  and  force  by  them,  and  they  all  drew  a  long  breath 
at  their  narrow  escape. 

"  The  fellow  that  points  that  gun  deserves  a  pension,"  exclaimed  Paul ; 
"  I  never  met  with  greater  precision  in  such  a  rolling  sea ;  two  inches 
nearer  to  us  would  have  left  us  without  a  rudder,  completely  at  their  mercy. 
What  spar  is  that  ?"  he  asked  of  one  of  the  men,  pointing  to  one  that 
lay  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat. 

"  It's  a  spare  spar,  to  be  rigged  as  a  jury  mast  in  case  of  accident  to 
either  of  the  others,"  the  man  replied. 

"  Can  you  rig  it  as  a  top-mast  ?"  asked  Paul,  quickly, 

"Ay,  ay,"  he  returned  ;  "  here's  caps,  and  in  the  fore  locker  there's  a 
square  top-sail ;  it's  made  to  rig  on  to  the  foremast  here,  in  fine  weather." 

"  We'll  set  it,"  exclaimed  Paul,  decisively ;  "  you  know  the  trim  of 
it — up  with  it." 

"What!  in  this  weather!"  inquired  the  man,  wilh  astonishment. 

"We  shall  have  the  next  shot  through  us  if  we  don't  quicken  our 
speed  ;  the  cutter's  only  begun  her  fun  :  unless  we  change  our  distance  we 
shall  end  before  they  do.  Gasket  and  Andrew,  lend  them  a  hand,  and 
bear  a  fist,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  carry  it  long." 

"Ay,  ay!'*  was  instantly  returned,  and  with  alacrity  the  two  seamen 
set  to  work  to  assist  in  adding  this  accession  to  their  small  suit  of 
rigging. 

Another  blaze  from  the  bows  of  the  cutter  put  Paul  on  the  alert :  he 
saw  that  it  was  directed  across  the  fore-foot  of  the  galley,  and  by  the  time 
he.  reached  the  line  it  was  taking  it  would  come  in  contact  directly  wilh 
the  centre  of  his  fragile  craft,  or,  as  it  is  nautically  termed,  amidships ;  if 
he  fell  off  before  the  wind  it  might  catch  him  in  the  bows — if  he  brought 
his  vessel  up  in  the  wind  he  might  carry  away  one  of  his  masts — a  loss 
more  hazardous  than  running  the  chance  of  the  damage  the  shot  might 
do.  With  an  eagle's  glance  he  saw  that,  as  on  the  leaping  waves  it 
glanced,  its  direction  was  slightly  changed,  and  perhaps  by  laying  his 
vessel  more  in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  he  might  avoid  it.  He  resolved 
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upon  it  and  did  it — the  thought  and  act  were  but  the  work  of  an  instant . 
No  sooner  was  it  done  .than  they  were  made  aware  of  the  arrival  of  the 
shot;  fortunately  the  boat  sunk  rapidly  into  the  trough,  and  the  shot 
caught  only  its  gunwale,  which  it  tore  away,  carrying  with  it  the  sheet  of 
the  after  main-sail,  and  in  an  instant  the  sail  was  flapping  violently  in  the 
heavy  wind.  Paul  shouted  to  his  followers  to  brail  it  up  until  they  rove 
another  sheet  in  its  place  ;  his  order  was  obeyed  with  the  readiness  and 
dexterity  which  is  only  to  be  met  with  in  men-of-war's  men,  and  once 
more  it  was  extended  to  its  position,  and  the  speed  of  the  galley,  which 
had  by  this  incident  been  considerably  lessened,  much  increased,  and  then 
they  returned  to  their  previous  object,  urged  by  Paul,  who  saw  in  their 
loss  of  distance  and  the  increasing  rapidity  with  which  the  cutter  dis- 
charged her  long  gun  at  them,  as  well  as  the  greater  precision  of  every 
fire,  great  cause  for  apprehension.  He  knew  nothing  could  save  them 
but  great  dexterity,  perseverance,  and  greater  swiftness  than  they  at 
present  possessed,  and  therefore  all  his  powers  must  be  directed  to  that 
one  point.  His  energies  were  equal  to  it,  and  he  knew  it ;  he  re- 
solved to  call  them  forth,  and  even  resigned  the  tiller  to  Mr.  Prior's 
hands  to  assist  in  hoisting  the  fresh  mast  and  sail,  which,  considering 
the  weather,  notwithstanding  their  desperate  situation,  seemed  little  less 
than  an  act  of  madness.  He,  however,  had  calculated  the  chances,  and 
was  determined  upon  abiding  by  the  consequences  ;  his  friends  were  ac- 
customed to  the  old  sea  rule,  "  obey  orders  if  you  break  owners,"  and 
therefore  they  did  what  they  were  ordered  without  considering  whether 
it  would  end  in  their  destruction  or  not.  They  knew  the  tremendous 
strain  there  would  be  upon  every  line,  and  with  the  skill  of  thorough 
seamen  they  looked  at  every  point  which  was  calculated  to  fail,  and  se- 
cured it.  At  length,  and,  considering  the  circumstances,  it  was  but  a  short 
time,  the  mast  was  raised,  the  topsail  added,  and  filled  with  a  velocity 
which,  but  for  the  skill  of  Paul,  would  have  capsized  them  ;  at  first,  the 
vessel  shook  about  restively,  like  a  young  horse  at  the  whip,  as  if  impa- 
tient at  the  additional  means  of  enforcing  speed,  and  then  shot  forward 
like  an  arrow  from  a  bow.  She  threw  up  the  spray  from  her  bows  in 
showers,  and  leaped  from  wave  to  wave  with  a  rapidity  that  made  Paul's 
heart  glow  to  witness. 

Now  came  the  trial ;  the  people  on  board  the  cutter  observed  their 
movements  and  made  fresh  efforts  to  come  up  with  them  :  gun  after 
gun  she  fired,  but  unsuccessfully — the  heavy  roll  of  the  sea,  and  the 
great  speed  at  which  they  were  flying  through  the  water,  preventing 
the  accuracy  of  aim  for  which  the  gunner  had  long  been  famed.  They 
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even  mounted  a  topsail,  too,  but  their  topmast,  already  bending  like  a 
piece  of  whalebone,  would  not  bear  it.  The  two  vessels  flew  along  at 
a  tremendous  pace  over  a  sea  which  threatened  each  instant  to  over- 
whelm the  smaller  boat,  and  play  with  the  larger  as  though  it  had  a  fea- 
ther tossing  about — every  sail  was  extended  to  its  furthest  extremity, 
every  line  tautened,  the  wind  as  fresh  as  they  dare  wish  it,  their  vessels 
lying  as  close  to  the  wind  as  it  was  possible  for  them  to  be  put,  and, 
with  all  their  efforts,  the  distance  seemed  still  to  be  the  same  ;  the  galley 
might  be  drawing  a  little  upon  the  cutter,  but  it  was  scarcely  enough  to 
be  named  in  their  favour.  The  sky  was  growing  more  gloomy,  a  scud 
was  driving  across  the  heavens,  the  wind  each  moment  increased,  and 
the  headlong  swiftness  of  each  vessel  continued  to  increase  in  ratio. 
Each  watched  the  other  with  intense  interest.  The  people  in  the  cutter, 
accustomed  as  they  were  to  witness  deeds  of  daring  in  their  intercourse 
with  smugglers,  were  astonished  at  the  apparent  recklessness  which 
Paul  and  his  companions  appeared  to  display  in  thus  holding  their  course 
in  defiance  of  foe  and  of  elements,  and  were  filled  with  as  much  eager- 
ness to  know  if  they  would  escape  a  watery  grave  as  they  were  to  dis- 
cover if  they  could  overhaul  and  capture  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
crew  of  the  galley,  desperate  as  was  their  position,  were  less  anxious 
about  the  conduct  of  their  boat  in  resisting  the  elements  than  they  were 
respecting  the  intentions  of  the  cutter's  crew.  Both  running  so  close  to 
the  wind  there  was  but  little  change  in  their  movements,  still  every 
change  which  the  cutter  made  was  anticipated  by  Paul,  who  had  resumed 
his  station  at  the  helm,  and  provided  for  accordingly.  Presently  he 
cried,  in  a  short,  stern  voice — 

"  Now  they  feel  the  gale,  By  heaven  !  there  goes'their  topmast,  gaff- 
topsail,  and  upper  rigging  by  the  board ;  the  spar  has  snapped  like  a 
piece  of  thread.  Stand  by,  boys,  to  let  the  sheets  fly  :  quick,  boys, 
stand  by  to  in  all  sails." 

There  was  a  slight  bustle,  hands  moved  rapidly,  and  then  the  voice  of 
Gasket,  in  a  brief  professional  tone,  was  heard  to  cry — 

"  All  ready  with  the  sheets !" 

Paul  watched  with  breathless  anxiety  the  motions  of  the  cutter  which 
was  to  be  his  guide,  and  saw  her  laying  down  before  the  fury  of  the 
blast,  as  though  she  were  on  her  beam  ends,  beyond  a  possibility  of 
righting  again.  The  rags  of  her  top-sail  and  flying  jib,  which  with 
.'.ntc  :md  imprudent  perseverance  they  h;ul  ciirrild  until  torn  from 
their  respective  stations,  were  flying  wildly  in  the  air,  ;m<l  everything1 
about  her  denoted  imminent  danger  and  irremediable  confusion ;  one 
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*  moment  she  appeared  engulphed  in  the  world  of  waters — the  next,  she 
appeared  ploughing  her  way  furiously  through  them :  but  soon,  with  a 
speed  which  denoted  the  most  practised  hands,  she  was  clear  of   the 
wreck  of  her  uppejja^ug',  and  with  her  mainsail  reefed  and  trussed 
up,  and  her  jib^S|e=iei£e4y  she  continued  the  pursuit  as  hitherto. 
The  galley,  in  the  me'ftnwhile,  held  on  her  speed,  dashing  through  foam 
and  spray,  cresting  the  huge  waves,  and  anon  sinking  into  their  deep 
furrows  with  a  velocity  which  appeared  to  threaten  dissolution.     The 
countenances  of  the  men,  though  stamped  with  the  usual  indifference 
which  mark  seasoned  seamen  during  the  conflict  of  the  elements,  wore 
yet  an  air  of  anxiety  respecting  the  issue  of  their  proceedings.    Each 
moment,  as  they  saw  the  bellying  canvas  strain  the  cordage  almost  to 
breaking,  and  bend  the  slim  masts ,  almost  to  snapping,  they  expected 
to  see  them  carried  away,  and  the  boat  swamped,  but  still  they  obeyed 
orders,  and  held  on  at  the  sheets,  though  their  death  had  been  involved 
in  their   obedience.      Paul  stood  erect  in  the  boat,  his  hand  firmly 
grasping  the  tiller,  his   eye  ranging  along   the  turbulent  sea  in  the 
direction  of  the  cutter,  and  occasionally  taking  a  glance  at  the  angry 
sky ;  his  teeth  were  compressed,  his  aspect  stern,  but  yet  there  was  an 
air  of  coolness  which  augured  well  of  his  judgment,  and  gave  confi- 
dence to  his  companions.     There  was  a  dead  silence  reigned  among 
them ;    no    one   spoke,    each  almost  holding  his  breath  waiting  the 
next  order,  which  they  knew  must  be  given,  and  prepared  to  perform 
it  in  as  short  a  space  as  possible.     The  roar  of  the  wind,  the  dashing 
of  the  waves,  as  they  leaped  madly  round  them,  was  undisturbed  by 
human  voice,  until,  the  boat  surmounting  the  crest  of  a  huge  wave,  the 
clear  voice  of  Paul  exclaimed — 
"  Stand  by  !" 

"  All  ready,"  was  the  brief  reply. 

He  waited  until,  having  descended  the  trough  of  a  sea,  he  rose  again, 
and  had  once  more  a  view  of  the  turbulent  waste  around  him,  and  then, 
with  a  voice  which  startled  his  companions,  he  shouted — 

"  Let  go  the  sheets,  brail  up,  brail  up  for  your  lives.  Mr.  Prior, 
supply  my  place  at  the  helm ;  take  a  turn  round  the  tiller  with  the  end 
of  that  sheet,  you'll  not  else  be  able  to  keep  it  steady.'* 

As  he  spoke — rapidly  he  uttered  his  words — Eustace  grasped  the 
tiller,  and  he  sprung  to  the  aid  of  the  busy  seamen,  who,  with  a  rapidity 
quite  surprising,  laid  everything  bare  to  the  masts,  and  as  the  frail  bark 
reached  the  crown  of  the  next  wave  she  did  not  show  a  rag  of  canvas. 
The  sea  had  greatly  increased,  and  the  wind,  in  the  shape  of  a  complete 
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hurricane,  was  roaring  like  a  wild  beast  in  the  wilderness,  as  it  rushed 
towards  them,  threatening  each  moment  to  engulph  them  in  the  angry 
waves  it  created.  Their  danger  was  imminent ;  nothing  but  the  extreme 
buoyancy  and  admirable  construction  of  their  little  vessel  could  save 
them  from  instant  destruction.  One  minute  they  were  raised  upon  the 
pinnacle  of  a  wave,  having  an  extensive  view  around  them  ;  the  next, 
the  boat  darted  almost  perpendicularly  down  the  hollow  of  an  immense^ 
wave,  as  though  she  must  inevitably  bury  herself  in  the  yawning  gulph, 
and  then  would  rise  again  unscathed,  breasting  the  lofty  surges  like  a 
bird.  Now  that  they  had  no  canvas  to  help  them  they  were  exposed  to 
a  new  danger.  The  fury  of  the  wind  had  compelled  Paul  to  steer  a 
little  out  of  his  course  and  run  before  it,  and  with  all  the  sail  set  which 
he  had  recently  carried,  he  flew  along  with  extraordinary  velocity 
distancing  the  leaping  waves  as  they  followed  in  the  same  direction  ; 
but  now  that  the  spars  and  cordage  were  alone  exposed  to  the  blast, 
the  speed  of  their  little  bark  was  materially  decreased,  and  it  became 
rather  more  than  probable  that  a  rapid  wave  would  overtake  them  and 
bury  them  beneath  it.  To  add  to  the  anxiety  whichja  knowledge  of  this 
alarming  possibility  created,  was  the  fact,  too  evident  to  be  mistaken,  of 
the  cruiser  gaining  fast  upon  them.  It  is  true  that  the  latter  had  been 
compelled  to  change  from  a  trussed  main-sail  to  one  brailed  close  up,  • 
and  to  substitute  for  its  immense  jib  a  considerably  smaller  one,  de- 
nominated a  storm  jib,  measuring  scarcely  one-half  the  size  of  the 
other,  still  there  was  enough  left,  in  addition  to  the  rigging,  to  hold  a 
great  deal  of  wind,  and  drive  their  always  swift  vcsseljvith  great  velocity 
before  it,  and  should  the  relative  speed  of  the  two  vessels  continue, 
there  was  little  or  no  doubt  that  half  an  hour  would  place  John  Paul 
and  his  companions  in  the  power  of  their  pursuers. 

Not  one  iota  of  the  danger,  and  the  fruil  chances  existing  of  escape, 
'eluded  the  vigilant  mind  of  our  hero.  Death  was  staring  him  in  the 
face,  and  he  returned  the  gaze  with  an  aspect  of  calm,  cool  defiance. 
The  raging  waters,  dashing  furiously  around,  presenting  even  to  the 
practised  eyes  there  an  awful  appearanee,  could  not  make  his  spirit 
quail.  There  was  a  fire  in  his  eye,  and  a  perceptible  heaving  of  the 
chest,  as  he  returned  to  his  post  at  the  helm,  but  it  was  simply  the  ex- 
pression of  a  spirit  rising  superior  to  the  evils  by  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded, and  from  no  fear  of  the  probable  doom  that  awaited  him.  ft 
i--  the  nature  of  men  in  danger  to  look  to  each  other  for  counsel,  and  it 
is  extraordinary  what  consolation  they  will  derive — what  fond  hopes  of 
safety  they  will  entertain^if  there  is  one  among  them  cool,  collected, 
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and  confident  in  his  demeanour.  The  worst  part  of  their  fears  vanish  ; 
the  prospects  of  impending  death  decrease  ;  the  evils  lose  their 
magnitude,  and  it  is  not  until  destruction  absolutely  ensues  that  they 
can  believe  the  courage  of  him  who  had  been  their  stay  had  no  real 
foundation  for  its  existence.  There  was  not,  perhaps,  one  in  the  boat 
possessing  less  courage,  or  feared  death  more,  than  John  Paul ;  but  the 
bravest  men  are  alive  to  a  sense  of  danger,  and  though  they  may  meet 
their  fate  bravely,  they  may  still  want  sufficient  coolness  to  invent  means 
to  extricate  them  from  their  peril.  Such  would  probably  have  been  the 
case  with  Gasket,  Andrew,  the  two  auxiliaries,  and  even  Paul  himself, 
had  they  been  placed  in  a  situation,  the  imminence  of  whose  danger 
called  suddenly  upon  their  energies,  and  the  calm  exercise  of  solid  judg- 
ment to  avert.  Paul,  however,  possessed  the  attributes  which  lift  a 
brave  man  into  a  great  man.  However  extreme  the  peril,  he  could  look 
it  in  the  face,  grapple  with  it,  and,  if  in  the  compass  of  human  means, 
conquer  it.  He  was  young,  but  reflection  and  some  hard  service,  added 
to  native  firmness  of  character,  placed  him  upon  a  level  with  those 
older  and  more  experienced  than  himself.  He  was  not  rash  or 
impetuous  in  his  deeds,  so  as  to  make  their  reasonableness  questionable, 
but  he  was  sufficiently  enthusiastic  in  what  he  did  undertake  to  obtain 
that  character  from  those  unthinking  minds  who  looked  upon  conduct 
rather  than  its  results ;  but  even  these  shallow  people,  had  they  seen 
him  in  this  hour  of  peril,  guiding  the  frail  vessel  with  cool  decision  and 
steady  judgment,  would  have  acknowledged  that  the  hasty,  precipitate 
youth  possessed  the  qualities  of  the  calmest  brave. 

In  the  present  instance  he  had  intuitively  assumed  the  part  of  leader — 
it  was  ceded  to  him  unconsciously  by  all  accompanying  him.  They  never 
questioned  his  right  to  the  position,  or  for  a  moment  felt  that  he  was 
unequal  to  it :  he  was  the  master  mind  among  them ;  the  star  in  their 
dark  hour  of  danger  ;  their  hope  ;  their  guide.  They  looked  up  to  him 
for  release  from  death,  as  children  to  their  parents  in  moments  of  strait 
and  difficulty,  and  were  not  less  trustful  or  confident  that  his  energies 
and  superior  capabilities  would  bring  them  safely  through.  It  was  done 
without  pre-thought,  without  counsel,  without  deliberation.  It  was  the 
spontaneous  act  of  spirits  singling  out  one  of  their  number  who 
possessed  powers  of  action  sustained  by  sound  judgment,  higher  than 
their  own,  and  he  as  much  self-elected  as  by  their  unanimously,  though 
it  had  no  voice,  committing  themselves  to  his  care,  undertook  the  office  a 
a  right  of  mind,  strongly  impressed,  though  without  egotism,  with  the 
bare  fact,  that  if  he  could  not  succeed  in  saving  them,  no  one  there  could, 
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and  they  must  perish.  In  this  perilous  position,  he  seemed  to  have 
grown  from  the  subordinate  into  the  superior  at  one  step.  Prior,  so 
recently  his  officer,  seemed  to  have  changed  places  with  him,  and  though 
a  talented  and  highly- couraged  young  man,  equal  to  many  a  trying  situ- 
ation, to  acknowledge  [his  present  superiority,  and  take  the  duties  of  an 
inferior  with  a  manner  which  displayed  no  sense  of  degradation  of  rank 
or  station,  but  rather  a  graceful  concession  of  exalted  merit  in  our  hero. 

The  position  was  something  to  Paul  as  a  probationary  exercise  of  his 
powers — a  kind  of  test  to  prove  to  what  extent  his  qualifications  and  his 
energies  would  fit  him  for  the  high  part  shadowed  forth  in  his  bright 
-hopes  of  the  future.  The  face  and  form  of  Alice  shone  upon  him 
during  the  storm  like  a  tutelary  angel.  Her  sweet  countenance  and 
glittering  eyes  played  around  him  as  a  halo  of  light,  and  he  felt,  amid 
the  howling  of  the  winds  and  the  dashing  of  the  battling  waves,  an 
emotion  of  soft  joy  blending  with  his  stem  thoughts,  which  made  the 
horrors  of  the  scene  fall  upon  him,  shorn  of  their  grim  forebodings. 
His  heart  was  nerved  to  his  task,  his  courage  was  equal  to  all  his 
judgment  and  the  hazards  of  his  situation  might  counsel,  and  having 
held  his  way  thus  far,  in  defiance  of  the  elements  and  the  enraged 
pursuer,  he  determined  to  run  every  risk  to  keep  his  course  rather  than 
give  up  in  despair,  either  to  the  devouring  ocean  or  to  the  fast  approach- 
ing cruiser.  He  stood  with  his  feet  planted  firmly  on  the  stern  sheets, 
grasping  the  tiller  with  the  grip  of  a  vice,  surveying  the  wild  scene 
before  him  ;  while  his  companions  were  seated  with  eager  eyes  fixed  upon 
him,  entirely  resigned  to  his  judgment,  and  ready  to  fulfil  any  order  the 
instant  it  was  uttered.  No  one  spoke,  the  anxiety  was  too  intense  to 
be  interfered  with  by  an  exclamation,  even  of  hope,  and  they  remained 
in  their  respective  situations  with  thought  of  home  mingled  with  a 
wonder  of  what  would  be  the  end  of  this  adventure. 

The  clouds,  which  had  increased  with  the  wind,  now  swept  across  the 
sky  in  deep  masses,  threatening  each  instant  to  burst  over  their  heads. 
Daylight  fast  decreased,  and  as  it  departed  the  wind  seemed  to  strengthen, 
and  the  sea  to  rise  higher,  giving  fresh  cause  of  uneasiness.  Their 
progress  before  the  blast  was  very  rapid,  but  nothing  to  what  it  had 
been,  and  all  on  board  perceived,  as  they  mounted  the  caps  of  the 
waves,  how  alarmingly  nearer  each  minute  brought  the  Curlew.  Paul 
was  not  less  keenly  alive  to  this  fact  than  any  there,  but  although  his 
eyes  were  fixed  sternly  upon  the  cutter,  broken  by  an  occasional  and 
apparently  nervous  glance — though  that  was  more  seeming  than  real — 
at  the  progress  of  the  galley,  and  at  the  sky,  he  had  taken  no  means  to 
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alter  the  state  of  things.  However,  his  quick  eye  detected  an  enormous 
wave  coming  after  them  at  a  greater  speed  than  that  at  which  they 
were  advancing,  promising  to  bury  them  as  it  broke,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty,  allied  to  rapidity  of  action,  that  he  contrived  to  remove  the 
boat  from  the  danger  threatening  it.  Immediately  he  had  succeeded,  he 
cried  aloud  to  Gasket  and  Andrew — 

"  We  must  carry  a  little  headsail  at  every  hazard;  set  that  square 
topsail,  and  see  that  the  parrel  and  the  lifts  and  braces  are  well  secured. 
We  can  spare  nothing  to  part  now  :  bear  a  hand,  or  the  next  wave  that 
strikes  our  stern  will  swamp  us." 

After  the  brief  exclamation  of  "  Ay,  ay !"  the  seamen  proceeded  to 
obey  his  order  with  alacrity,  and,  being  well  assured  the  gear  would  holJ, 
they  set  their  small  sail.  At  first  the  strain  was  tremendous,  every  one 
expected  to  see  the  cords  part  like  threads,  and,  indeed,  the  topmast 
itself  carried  away,  but  they  stood  the  pressure  bravely,  and  after  the  first 
shake  remained  in  their  places  steadily.  The  effect  upon  the  galley  was 
great,  she  leaped  through  the  waters  where  she  had  only  comparatively 
crawled,  and  if  she  would  but  live  in  this  heavy  sea,  Paul  had  no  doubt 
that  he  should  yet  baffle  the  efforts  of  the  cruiser  to  capture  them. 

The  Island  of  Man  was  in  sight ;  they  saw  the  bay  stretchin  gout  its  arms 
to  receive  them,  as  a  mother  would  fondly  proffer  shelter  to  its  offspring 
in  danger ;  but  the  wind  was  contrary  for  them  to  make  it.  Their  only 
chance  of  keeping  afloat  was  to  run  directly  before  the  wind,  and  that 
blew  obliquely  to  the  object  of  their  desires.  Paul,  however,  as  much  as 
he  dared,  consistently  with  their  actual  safety,  eat  into  the  shore  and  found 
to  his  satisfaction  that,  although  they  might  be  compelled  to  run  past 
Ramsey,  he  had  still  the  chance  of  running  the  boat  among  the  shoals 
beyond  it,  where  the  Curlew  dare  not  come,  unless  her  commander  de- 
sired her  to  go  to  pieces.  It  seemed  as  though  the  captain  of  the  cutter 
had  some  shrewd  suspicion  of  his  intentions,  and  determined  to  overhaul 
him  before  he  could  accomplish  his  purpose,  for  he  hoisted  his  spanking* 
jib  again,  and  though  he  still  kept  his  mainsail — the  boom  of  which  was 
directly  athwart  the  backstays — brailed,  yet  it  was  sheeted  out  to  the 
boom- end,  as  far  as  even  imprudence  could  dictate.  Once  again  the 
Curlew,  therefore,  had  the  advantage  of  the  galley,  and  again  she  drew 
nearer  to  her,  rendering  the  hope  of  escape  less  and  less.  Paul  was 
however,  nothing  daunted ;  he  saw  deliverance  where  others  could  only 
see  despair,  and  nothing  but  being  actually  run  down  by  the  cutter  would 
make  him  surrender.  He  watched  the  speed  of  the  two  vessels,  it  is  true, 
with  anxiety,  and  occupied  his  mind  with  schemes  to  increase  his  own  ve- 
locity, or  by  some  other  contrivance  tojender  abortive  the  efforts  of  their 
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pursuers,  who  were  now  closer  upon  them  than  they  had  ever  been.  The 
distance  to  the  shore  was  still  considerable,  the  sea  was  running  moun- 
tains high,  the  cruiser  was  bearing  down  upon  them  with  the  speed  of  a 
racehorse,  and  it  seemed  certain  that  if  they  survived  the  almost  inevitable 
prospect  of  being  swamped,  nothing  could  save  them  from  the  power  of 
their  pursuers.  Still  had  they  all  reliance  upon  our  hero,  and  still  did  he 
grasp  the  tiller  and  direct  the  flying  vessel  as  calmly  as  though  he  was 
sailing  on  a  summer's  eve  "  upon  a  silent  sea,"  unmoved  by  the  near  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy.  At  length  their  proximity  grew  sufficient  for  them 
to  distinguish  the  people  on  board  the  Curlew  quite  plain,  and  once  more 
a  gun  was  discharged  at  them,  but,  with  such  a  tremendous  sea,  it  flew  far 
wide  of  its  mark.  The  report  was  followed  by  another,  having  a  some- 
what different  sound  and  less  startling  effect.  All  eyes  were  directed  to 
the  cutter,  from  whence  the  sound  proceeded,  and  it  was  with  no  little  plea- 
sure they  perceived  the  jib  was  rent  asunder  by  the  wind,  and  the  frag- 
ments were  flying  about  in  the  wildest  confusion.  An  accident  had  also 
taken  place  with  the  gaff,  and  the  Curlew  was  now  placed  in  a  more  criti- 
cal situation  than  the  galley.  Paul  saw  the  occurrence,  and  seized  upon 
the  advantage  it  gave  him  with  avidity ;  he  ordered  the  seamen  to  look 
well  to  the  stays,  braces,  and  lines  upon  which  there  was  any  strain,  and 
set  a  fore-sail,  to  keep  the  head  of  the  boat  steadier,  and  enable  him  also 
to  eat  closer  into  the  shore.  He  was  obeyed,  and  they  quickly  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  they  were  drawing  a-head  of  the  Curlew  and  near- 
ing  the  shore  rapidly.  The  people  on  board  the  cutter  all  this  time  were 
not  idle.  Once  more  the  small  jib  was  set,  the  accident  to  the  gaff  was 
repaired,  and  again  she  stood  en  after  the  little  craft  which  had  so  long 
and  successfully  baffled  them.  Night  wus  fast  closing  in,  the  gloomi- 
ness of  the  clouds  added  to  the  approaching  darkness,  and  brought  a  fresh 
anxiety  to  bring  this  adventure  to  a  close.  The  shore  was  now  the  ob- 
ject for  which  Paul  exerted  his  energies  to  the  utmost,  and  which  the 
cutter's  crew  strained  every  effort  to  prevent  his  attaining.  The  supe- 
riority of  the  Curlew,  in  point  of  sailing,  was,  if  possible,  more  manifest 
than  before,  and  Paul  noting  it,  said — 

"She  makes  two  feet  to  our  one  ;  but,  if  fortune  does  not  desert  us 
we  shall  yet  run  among  the  breakers  before  she  can  put  us  under  her  lee." 

"  Do  you  know  the  passage  among  the  shoals  hereaway?"   asked   one 
of  the  auxiliaries  of  our  hero. 

"  I  do,"  he  replied,  laconically. 

"  I'm  glad  of  that,"  replied  the  man  ;  "  for  if  you  didn't,  I'd   rathe 
trust  to  the  open  sea  than  be  running  among  those  desperate  channels.'* 

"  Do  you  grow  faint-hearted  '?'  inquired  Paul,  sternly. 
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"  Not  1,"  replied  the  man,  with  a  short  laugh.  "  I  think  there's  little 
difference,  whichever  way  you  steer.  If  we  keep  to  sea  we  shall  be  taken 
by  the  cruiser,  and  perhaps,  with  a  short  turn  round  one's  gullet  with  a 
yard  tackle,  be  run  up  aloft ;  or  if  we  are  not  overhauled  by  the  cutter 
we  shall  be  sent  to  Davy  Jones  stern  first  with  a  heavy  sea,  and  if  we  get 
among  the  breakers  not  even  your  knowledge,  with  such  a  beating  sea  as 
this,  will  keep  us  from  bumping  upon  the  bight  of  a  shoal  or  a  reef,  and 
knocking  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the'  galley  before  you  can  count  two. 
It's  my  belief  that  half  an  hour  will  be  more  than  we  shall  want  to  send 
us  over  the  standing  part  of  the  main  sheet,  and  I  must  confess,  if  we  do 
haul  our  wind,  I'd  rather  it  wouldn't  be  where  we  shall  be  bumped  and 
banged  fore  and  aft  agin  a  reef  of  breakers :  it  [ain't  a  pleasant  way  of 
slipping  your  cable,  to  my  thinking." 

"  Nor  to  mine,"  replied  Paul,  when  he  concluded  ;  "  but  I  am  not 
like  you,  as  full  of  fears  and  expectations  of  being  run  down  by  death  as 
a  young  fishwife,  who  sees  in  every  catspawthat  ruffles  the  ocean  a  brew- 
ing gale." 

"Well,  if  you  wouldn't  have  a  man  overhaul  his  log  for  a  bit  about 
a  berth  in  the  next  world  in  such  weather,  and  in  such  a  cockleshell  as 
this,  why  I've  no  more  to  say,"  observed  the  auxiliary,  rather  sententiously ; 
"  I've  only  to  tell  you  that  I'm  ready  for  the  long  voyage,  and  feel  as  if 
I  was  under  weigh  and  my  anchor  stoppered  already,  that's  all." 

"Your  lifelines  will  unreeve  before  their  time,"  said  Paul,  shortly; 
"  you  love  living  too  well.  However,  look  to  your  duty,  I've  nailed  my 
colours  to  the  mast,  and  death  must  tear  them  down  when  he  wants  me 
to  strike.  Now  silence,  fore  and  aft,  the  time  has  come  for  reading  the 
riddle — the  answer  will  be,  life  or  death." 

By  this  time  the  near  approach  of  the  boat  to  land  sufficiently 
explained  the  earnestn^s  with  which  he  uttered  the  last  words,  and 
most  anxiously  did  the  little  crew  watch  their  progress  to  the  shore 
which  was  to  rescue  them  from  a  disastrous  fate  or  consummate  it. 
They  could  see  the  surf  beating  to  a  terrific  height,  rendering  it  imprac- 
ticable for  a  small  boat  like  the  one  in  which  they  sat  to  land  without 
instantly  being  beat  to  pieces,  and  to  those  who  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
locality,  it  appeared  to  be  the  only  means  left  of  endeavouring  to  escape 
a  watery  grave,  and  even  then  was  loaded  with  prospects  of  meeting 
with  a  last  resting-place  upon  the  beach — a  miserable  alternative,  truly. 
The  galley  was  about  a  mile  from  the  shore,  yet  seemed  closer.  Paul 
still  kept  her  directed  full  towards  it,  though  the  aspect  was  frightful, 
and  the  cutter  stood  on  in  pursuit,  striving  her  utmost  to  overtake  them 
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ere  they  could  gain  a  channel  through  which  it  was  dangerous  for  a 
craft  of  her  calibre  to  venture.  The  minutes  seemed  dreadfully  long, 
and  the  wind  still  raged  with  violent  fury,  and  drove  the  vessels  before 
it  with  extreme  rapidity  ;  yet,  to  the  crew  of  each,  they  appeared  to  crawl 
along,  for  neither  kept  pace  with  their  wishes.  The  cutter,  which  had 
almost  recovered  her  lost  ground,  still  drew  fast  on  the  galley ;  but  the 
commander  saw  with  most  nervous  anxiety  the  chance  still  left  for  "  the 
contrabandists,"  as  he  believed  them,  to  escape  his  clutches;  and 
though  warned  by  the  master,  who  knew  the  dangerous  nature  of  the 
coast,  that  he  risked  the  safety  of  the  vessel  in  drawing  so  close  inland 
in  such  tremendous  weather,  he  listened  impatiently,  waved  his  hiuid 
impetuously,  and  still  stood  on.  The  dashing  of  the  sea  upon  the 
breakers  now  added  its  terrible  sound  to  the  roaring  conflict,  and  ap- 
peared to  utter  a  foreboding  voice  to  those  who  came  within  their  pre- 
cincts. Still  the  galley  kept  a-head  of  the  cutter  and  drew  closer  into 
the  land,  until  even  the  enraged  commander  of  the  Curlew  himself  saw 
it  was  madness  to  follow  them  further  without  desiring  to  embed  him- 
self in  the  shoals  which  abounded  here,  and  venture  his  own  destruction, 
as  well  as  his  vessel  and  crew  ;  he,  therefore,  reluctantly  determined  to 
give  up  the  contest,  but  not  until  he  had  given  the  people  in  the  galley 
a  taste  of  his  kindness :  he  gave  the  order  for  the  men  to  discharge  u 
number  of  small  arms  at  them,  while  the  gunner  was  once  more  to  try 
his  powers  with  the  "  long  Tom."  But  few  discharges  were  made,  and 
those  under  an  impossibility  to  take  an  aim,  then  they  were  ordered 
hastily  to  be  thrown  aside  by  the  shout  of  the  men  in  the  bow,  crying — 
"  breakers  a-head,"  and  others,  "  breakers  on  the  lee  bow,"  and  the  de- 
struction of  others  was  forgotten  in  efforts  for  self-preservation. 

The  coast  of  the  Island  of  Man,  especially  at  the  part  which  they  ap- 
proached, was  rocky  and  precipitous,  abounding  in  immense  masses  of 
rock,  denominated  breakers,  rising  in  every  direction,  through  which 
channels  exist  deep  enough  even  to  navigate  a  vessel  of  some  size,  if  the 
bearings  are  accurately  known  by  the  "  attentive  timoneer,"  but  the 
smallest  deviation  is  sure  to  involve  the  destruction  of  his  bark — few 
were  acquainted  with  them,  arid  those  few  would  have  hesitated  to  take 
a  vessel  through  them  with  any  hope  of  threading  them  with  sa! 
Paul  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  every  inch  of  way,  and  steered 
boldly  among  the  rude  rocks.  It  was  a  perilous  sight  for  those  deficient 
in  nerve.  At  every  turn  rose  up  huge  rocks,  like  monsters  threatening 
death,  and  the  sCa  broke  over  them  with  a  fury  which  rendered  them 
still  more  appalling,  Now  the  small  vessel  appeared  rushing  on  its 
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destruction,  as  a  tall  breaker  started  up  in  its  path,  and  as  a  vigorous 
sweep  of  the  helm  would  make  it  fall  off  before  it,  there  would  be  another 
upon  which  it  appeared  directly  to  sheer,  only  to  be  avoided  by  the  readi- 
ness and  skill  of  the  steersman.  Like  the  mazes  of  a  labyrinth  were  the  po- 
sitions of  these  rocks,  and  equally  bewildering,  save  to  the  experienced  eye 
of  one  who  had  often,  for  sport,  found  a  safe  way  among  them.  Paul,  though 
he  had  thus  far  eluded  the  Curlew  and  her  crew,  did  not  lose  sight  of  her, 
even  though  he  had  plenty  of  work  for  his  eyes  in  steering  clear  of  the 
obstacles  in  his  path,  and  presently  found  that  he  did  well  still  to  watch 
her  motions.  She  had  approached  as  near  to  the  shore  as  she  dared, 
and  had  taken  in  everything,  had  tossed  out  her  anchors,  and  was 
evidently  preparing  to  toss  out  her  jolly  boat  also,  and  filling  it  with 
men,  start  in  pursuit  of  them.  The  policy  of  such  an  act,  with  such  a 
sea  running,  to  say  the  least,  was  questionable,  and  the  probability  of 
their  success  still  more  so  ;  but  the  "  captain's  orders  must  be  obeyed," 
and  the  men  ordered  into  the  boat,  doubting,  as  well  they  might,  the 
possibility  of  their  return,  complied  with  the  command  as  coolly  and 
as  cheerfully  as  if  the  weather  had  been  fine  and  the  sport  agreeable. 
The  captain  took  his  post  at  the  helm,  gave  the  word  to  cast  ofi",  and  in 
an  instant  they  were  swept  from  the  vessel's  side  by  a  tremendous 
wave.  Through  the  interposition  of  Providence  alone,  they  were  saved 
from  being  swamped,  and  had  barely  recovered  the  heavy  lurch  ere  the 
captain  ordered  the  men  to  give  way ;  he  followed  the  path  Paul  had 
taken,  and  steering  as  he  steered,  still  hoped  to  make  the  galley  and  its' 
crew  prisoners.  Paul,  once  acquainted  with  their  purpose  and  move- 
ments, appeared  no  longer  to  regard  them  ;  he  directed  all  his  attention 
to  his  own  progress,  giving  his  orders  to  Andrew  and  Gasket,  who 
tended  the  foresail  and  topsail,  with  precision  and  coolness,  while  he 
steered  the  boat  skilfully  through  the  dangerous  passage.  Hitherto 
their  progress  had  been  swift,  and  though  frequently  rendered  hazardous 
by  the  suddenness  by  which  the  masses  of  rock  appeared  to  start  up 
before  them,  apparently  too  close  to  be  avoided,  and  to  augur  certain 
death  to  come  in  contact  with  them,  still,  by  the  address  and  dexterity 
of  the  steersman,  no  evil  had  yet  attended  it,  and  their  success  hitherto 
led  them  to  entertain  hopes  that  it  would  still  continue  :  but  the  breakers 
appeared  suddenly  to  multiply  and  magnify,  the  wind  to  grow  more 
violent,  and  the  sea  heavier  still ;  the  roar  of  the  dashing  waves  and 
fierce  blast  was  almost  deafening,  while  the  strain  upon  the  slight 
cordage  and  slighter  sails,  seemed  greater  than  it  was  poss  ible  for  them 
to  bear ;  they  cracked,  and  stretched,  and  creaked  with  warning  voice, 
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at  the  same  time,  by  their  means,  the  boat  was  urged  over  the  sweeping 
waves,  and  among  the  jutting  rocks,  with  a  velocity  which  appeared 
frightful.  It  was  nearly  dark  ;  one  of  the  men  was  stationed  in  the 
bows  to  shout  notice  of  every  breaker  he  saw,  and  the  constant  exercise 
of  his  voice  alone  told  the  terrible  nature  of  their  situation.  As  yet 
there  had  been  a  broad  lurid  streak  of  light  along  the  horizon,  the  last 
look  of  the  sun  ere  he  quitted  this  quarter  of  the  globe,  but  now  it 
diminished  rapidly,  apparently  as  if  the  daylight  was  being  gradually 
shut  out  by  an  immense  pall  of  heavy  dense  clouds.  It  had  been  Paul's 
object  to  gain  a  certain  distance  before  night  completely  set  in,  and  thus, 
seemingly  against  all  prudence,  he  had  carried  as  much  sail  as  he  could, 
as  long  as  it  would  hold ;  but  now  that  it  had  become  so  dark,  objects  could 
scarcely  be  distinguished  a  hundred  yards  a-head  :  he  gave  the  orders 
to  strike  the  top  sail  and  stand  by  witR  the  sweeps,  if  the  near  approach 
of  the  cutter's  boat  rendered  their  use  necessary.  The  pursuit,  not- 
withstanding its  dangerous  concomitants,  was  still  kept  up  with  great 
spirit :  occasionally  they  could  see  the  jolly  boat,  crowded  with  men, 
dashing  after  them,  and  then  the  next  instant  it  would  be  lost  to  sight 
as  if  swallowed  up  by  the  remorseless  waves,  to  again  appear  persevering 
dauntlessly  in  its  object. 

On  they  flew,  each  minute  appearing  to  rush  into  the  jaws  of  destruc- 
tion, to  escape  when  death  seeme^  inevitable  ;  yet  the  difficulties  in- 
creased, and  still  fortune  preserved  them.  For  a  considerable  time  none 
had  spoken,  save  Paul  to  give  his  orders,  or|||e  look-out  to  hail  the 
pretence  of  breakers  ;  but  now  Eustace  Prior  exclaimed  in  a  low  but 
earnest  tone — 

"  In  what  is  this  to  end,  Paul  ?"  • 

"  Success,  I  hope/'  he  replied,  calmly. 

"  Breakers  a-head!"  shouted  the  look-out,  and  Paul  steered  ac- 
cordingly. 

"  To  land  with  such  a  surf  and  on  such  a  shore  is  impossible,"  con- 
tinued Eustace,  "  and  if  by  threading  this  channel  you  can  gain  the 
open  sea,  I  doubt  whether  this  boat,  after  all  the  straining  she  has  had, 
would  live.  What  is  your  purpose  ?  speak  freely !  if  escape  is  hopeless 
let  us  know,  that  we  may  be  ready  to  meet  death  as  becomes  men.  If 
there  is  still  a  prospect  of  weathering  the  danger,  •inform  us  by  what 
means  it  is  to  be  accomplished,  that  we  may  exert  our  energies  with  re- 
newed vigour  to  enable  you  to  carry  out  your  designs." 

"  Breakers  on  the  lee  bow  !*'  shouted  the  look-out ;  "  breakers  broad 
on  the  weather  beam  !  breakers  a-head !"  he  cried,  rapidly,  and  at  the 
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top  of  his  voice.  The  quickness  with  which  each  warning  followed  the 
other  was  a  fearful  evidence  of  their  critical  position  ;  but  Paul  seemed 
equal  to  the  task  he  had  undertaken.  The  bows  of  the  boat  fell  off  before 
each  mass  of  rock  as  though  she  intuitively  knew  her  danger  and  shunned 
it.  A  larger  space  than  usual  appearing,  he  took  the  opportunity  of 
replying  to  Eustace  Prior. 

"  Mr.  Prior,"  he  said,  in  warm,  energetic  tones,  "  whatever  the  emer- 
gency in  which  I  might  be  placed,  though  at  the  very  last  extremity  which 
the  most  sanguine  could  find  a  straw  to  catch  at,  I  would  still  hope,  and 
exert  myself  to  the  utmost  to  realize  it.  As  we  are  now  placed  [  could 
draw  hopes  of  safety  from  twenty  different  sources.  I  never  despair.  If  I 
had  to  land  here,  no  other  means  left  to  save  us,  I  would  attempt,  and 
strive  to  the  last  to  accomplish  it  with  safety.  If  I  was  compelled  to  seek 
the  open  sea  as  the  only  chance  for  life  remaining,  I  would  run  for  it, 
and  not  give  up  my  exertion  though  the  boat  sunk  beneath  me  and  I 
was  left  to  battle  the  waves  with  nothing  but  a  spar  and  a  good  heart 
to  support  me.  But,  sir,  we  are  not  to  trust  to  either  ;  it  is  my  intention 
to  escape  the  elements'  rage,  and  the  claws  of  our  pursuers.  I  hope  to 
baffle  both.  Not  far  from  hence  is  an  inlet  where  the  water  is  as  smooth 
as  a  lady's  skin,  in  the  heaviest  weather ;  let  us  gain  that,  and  we  are  free 
from  the  dangers  which  now  surround  us,  and  must  meet  whatever  hazards 
may  then  present  themselves  with  different  measures." 

"  There  is  danger  then,  even  in  the  prospect  of  escape  from  our  pre- 
sent situation,"  said  Prior. 

"Of  a  certain  description,"  returned  Paul;  "we  shall  take  refuge 
among  men  who  never  admit  strangers  to  their  secret  haunt  without 
making  use  of  them  in  their  fashion,  or  shortening  their  lives,  if  they  prove 
refractory." 

"  You  mean  smugglers,"  exclaimed  Prior. 

"  They  call  themselves  fre«  traders/'  answered  Paul,  "  and  carry  on 
their  business  on  a  large  scale.  They  have  schooner*  and  privateers  of 
magnificent  build,  which  are  well  manned  ;  they  bring  choice  merchandise 
from  foreign  ports,  and  contrive  to  send  it  into  England  without  con- 
tributing a  single  coin  to  his  Majesty's  revenue.  They  have  done  this 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  drowsy  eyes  of  a  weak,  though  venal,  govern- 
ment have  been  pulled  open.  A  sharp  look-out  is  now  kept,  and  a  re- 
vision of  the  laws  of  smugglinghas  been  the  consequence — higher  penalties 
and  severer  punishments  being  now  inflicted  than  ever  ;  the  consequence 
of  which  will  be,  it  is  believed,  a  serious  loss  to  this  island.  They  are,  there- 
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fore,  bitter  against  all  who  wear  his  Majesty's  costume,  or  are  in  his 
Service." 

"  You  know  these  people — you  have  had  some  intercourse  with  them  ?" 
said  Eustace,  inquiringly. 

"Some  years  since  I  had,"  replied  Paul,  evasively.  ''My  present 
information  is  derived  from  one  I  met  lately  in  London.  If  we  make 
the  inlet  safely  our  greatest  difficulty  will  be  to  prevent  being  taken 
for  spies.  If  once  they  become  convinced  of  such  a  suspicion,  our 
lives  will  not  be  worth  a  half-sheave.  Seeking  their  haunt  is  a  disagreea- 
ble alternative,  but  of  two  evils  we  must  choose  the  least." 

"Breakers  a-head  !  luff,  sir,  luff!  or  we  shall  be  dead  on  to  them  !" 
almost  shrieked  the  look-out. 

Paul  obeyed  the  warning,  and  the  head  of  the  boat  cleared  them  only 
time  enough  to  prevent  being  hurled  upon  them  by  the  next  wave  that 
broke  over  it.     It  was  now  night ;  all  sight  of  the  pursuing  jolly  boat  was 
lost,  and,  indeed,  in  the  frightfully  hazardous  situation  in  which  they  were 
placed,   it  was  almost  forgotten  they  were  surrounded  on  every  side  by 
rocks  against  which  the  sea  beat  furiously,  throwing  the  surf  high  up  into 
the  air,  like  sheets  of  froth,  and  the  body  of  water  itself  eddying  and  boil- 
ing as  it  swept  in  long  volumes  through  the  narrow  channels  between  the 
breakers  appeared  as  though  it  was  over  the  crater  of  a  volcano.     The 
boat  was  tossed  madly  to  and  fro  ;  the  foresail,  which  was  all  that  dared 
be  shown,  could  not  steady  it,  and  shivered  every  now  and  then,  as  it  was 
necessary  to  alter  the  direction  of  the  vessel  to  avoid  the  rocks,  as  if  it 
would  burst  into  shreds  ;  spray  flew  over  them  in  all  directions,  half  filling 
the  boat  with  water ;  they  were  evidently  in  the  most  critical  and  dangerous 
situation  they  had  yet  been.      Instant  death  stared  every  one  in  the 
face,  save  Paul,  and  he  still  stood  calm  and  collected,   directing  the 
vessel  with  untiring  vigilance  and  firm  hand,  as  it  leaped  forward  on  its 
hazardous  career.     The  place  of  the  look-out  was  supplied  by  Gasket, 
the  man  being  incapacitated  by  nervous  alarm  from  keeping  his  post, 
although  he  declared  it  to  be  caused  by  the  showers  of  spray  which 
covered  and  blinded  him.     Gasket,  a  tougher  sea-bird,  accustomed  to 
rough  weather  and  hard  labour,  leaped  into  the  bow  of  the  boat  at  a 
word  from  Paul,  and  stood  there  impervious  to  wind  or  weather,  giving 
the  necessary  warnings  with  a  readier  tongue,  guided  by  a  readier  eye 
than  his  predecessor.  At  beat  it  was  but  a  blind  sort  of  steerage,  but  he 
gave  to  Paul  a  short  description  of  the  shnpe  of  the  masses  that  rose  up 
before  him,  and  though  they  were  no  sooner  in  sight  than  they  were 
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passed,  yet  it  enabled  our  hero,  from  his  knowledge  of  the  bearings,  to 
know  in  what  direction  to  keep  the  head  of  the  boat.  At  length  the 
roar  and  dash  of  the  sea  became  tremendous — there  was  a  hollow  drum- 
ming sound,  almost  like  a  peal  of  thunder ;  there  was  the  howl  of  the 
blast  like  the  wail  of  a  hundred  spectres,  and  then  Gasket  shouted,  with 
a  voice  which  startled  himself  as  well  as  the  others — 

"  A  cliff  dead  a-head !" 

At  the  same  moment  he  prepared  to  doff  his  jacket  and  swim  for  it, 
for  safety  in  the  boat  now  seemed  impossible ;  he  was,  however,  checked 
by  hearing  Paul  thunder  forth — 

"  Let  go  the  foresail !  cast  off  the  sheet !  down  with  it,  lads,  down 
with  it ;  bear  a  hand,  our  lives  depend  upon  it !" 

Gasket  waited  not  to  cast  it  off  the  cleet  or  belaying  pin,  but  out  with 
his  knife,  and  cut  it  away  at  once  :  the  boat's  head  fell  off  the  leeward, 
she  was  jerked  on  for  a  short  distance,  and  then  she  was  suddenly  riding 
in  smooth  water.  The  change  was  so  extraordinary  that  it  appeared 
the  effect  of  magic ;  no  one  seemed  to  know  by  what  agency  they  had 
thus  wonderfully  been  transported  from  a  raging  sea  to  a  calm  lake, 
and  Eustace  Prior,  who  was  the  first  to  find  his  tongue,  exclaimed 
aloud — 

"  We  are  saved!" 

"  From  wind,  water,  and  breakers,  certainly,"  responded  Paul,  "  but 
whether  from  death  remains  to  be  proved.  We  must  be  cautious  :  the 
boat  has  lost  her  headway — there's  no  steerage  way  upon  her.  Stand  by 
to  toss  out  the  sweeps  before  we  put  them  in  use ;  however,  we  must 
know  a  little  more  about  our  companions  here  :  whatever  we  do,  we  must 
not  have  any  enemies  to  stab  us  in  the  back.  Now,  my  men,  you  who 
accompanied  us  from  St.  Bee's  Head,  do  you  kno^y  where  you  are  ? — 
No  equivocations,  out  with  the  truth." 

"  If  I  was  to  say  I  did  riot,"  said  one  who  bore  the  cognomen  of 
Harry  Hardstaff,  "  I  should  be  telling  a  straightfor'ard  lie.  I  does  know 
the  place,  for  many's  the  time  I've  been  here ;  and  I  must  say  this,  that 
I  never  seed  a  boat  attempt  to  make  the  place  in  such  weather  as  this, 
and  didn't  believe  there  was  the  man  living  that  would  try  to  do  it ; 
hows'ever  you  are  he,  and  if  ever  a  boat  could  be  prettier  handled  than 
you've  done  it  to-night,  I'll  consent  to  drink  bilge  water  for  grog." 

"  Are  you  one  of  the  crew  of  any  of  the  craft  belonging  to  the 
people  here,  or  are  you  in  their  service  at  all  ?"  asked  Paul. 

;<  That's  not  exactly  the  question  to  answer  to  one  whose  rig  tells 
him  to  be  in  his  Majesty's  service,"  replied  Harry  Hardstaff." 
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"  Whatever  my  dress,  I  am  not  in  his  Majesty's  service,"  replied  Paul, 
hastily ;  "  and  though  I  have  been,  and  that  recently,  you  forget  that 
you  acknowledged  to  me,  on  our  passage  hither,  that  you  had  run  more 
tubs  than  you  have  caught  fish.  If  I  wished  to  take  advantage  of  you 
in  any  way,  that  would  be  sufficient ;  but  I  simply  want  to  know  what 
connection  you  have  with  the  men  who  make  this  place  their  haunt,  for 
mine  and  my  companions'  good,  but  from  no  harm  to  you.  You  see  / 
know  the  place  well,  and  if  I  sought  to  do  you  or  the  people  ill,  I 
could  as  easily  have  brought  the  cutter's  crew  here  as  ourselves." 

"  Why,  to  be  sure,  that's  true,"  returned  the  man,  a  little  less  suspi- 
ciously ;  "  and  to  say  truth,  it's  my  belief  the  Curlew  never  had  the 
weather-gage  so  completely  taken  of  her  before.  Well,  I  don't  see  \\  liv 
I  shouldn't  answer  your  question  plainly.  If  you  means  foul  play,  why 
perhaps  two  can  play  at  it ;  but  if  you  means  fair,  as  I  think  you  do,  it 
wouldn't  be  doing  the  handsome  thing  to  pitch  you  a  lot  of  lies  or  clap 
a  stopper  upon  my  tongue." 

"  I  mean  you  fair,"  said  Paul,  emphatically. 

"  Then  I  am  one  of  the  crew  of  the  Scud,  Geoffrey  Smith  com- 
mander," replied  Harry  Hardstaff ;  "and  if  you  wants  a  good  turn  done. 
I  thinks  I  can  do  it  you." 

"  Thanks  for  your  kindness,"  responded  Paul ;  "  we  may  accept  it." 

"  Geoffrey  Smith  !"  echoed  Eustace  Prior.  "It  must  be  the  same. 
Do  you  know  whether  your  commander  bears  another  name  bes'nU. - 
Smitii  ?" 

"  I  have  heerd  say  he  comes  of  good  family,  either  in  Cumberland  or 
Westmoreland,  but  I  knows  nothing  about  that.  I  only  knows  he's  a 
devil  to  fight,''  returned  Harry  Hardstaff. 

"  You  know  one  Churleigh,  perhaps  ?"  asked  Paul,  fixing  his  eyes  upon 
him,  although  the  darkness  was  too  great  to  detect  any  change  of  fea- 
tures. The  man's  voice,  which  might  serve  as  a  tolerable  guide,  was, 
however,  frank  and  unconstrained. 

"  What,  old  tiger  Jack  ?"  he  said,  with  a  laugh  ;  "  yes,  I  should  rather 
think  I  did.  There's  few  in  any  service  in  the  island  who  doesn't  know 
old  Jack  Churleigh,  and  know,  too,  it's  better  to  leap  from  a  crag  into 
the  sea  than  quarrel  with  him." 

"  Is  he  in  the  island  now  ?"  asked  Eustace,  his  voice  trembling  as  he 
spoke. 

"  He  is,"  returned  the  man  ;  "  he  left  the  gap  last  night,  and  brought 
a  young  damsel  with  him  here." 

"  Here  !"  cried  Eustace,  in  a  loud  voice,  betraying  his  emotion. 
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"  For  what  I  know,"  answered  [the  man ;  "  you  seem  to  know  him 
What  do  you  want  with  him  ?" 

"  Nothing  particular,  only  to  get  a  little  information  from  hini,  as  well 
as  to  give  him  a  little,"  instantly  answered  Paul,  fearing  Eustace  would 
say  something  which  might  place  them  in  an  awkward  predicament  with 
the  smugglers  when  they  went  among  them. 


"  Oh,  I  dare  say  I  can  find  him  if  you  want  him,"  observed  Harry  > 
coolly. 

"If  you  will,"  cried  Eustace,  eagerly,  "  I  will — "  he  paused,  for  Paul 
squeezed  his  arm  with  vigour. 

"  What  ?"  inquired  the  man,  finding  him  hesitate. 

"  Return  the  service  to  the  best  of  my  ability,"  he  replied,  and  be- 
came silent. 
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"  And  what  of  your  mate,  whom  you  call  Bill  ?"  asked  Paul.  "  Is  he 
of  your  crew  ?" 

"  He  is,"  returned  Harry.  "  Bill  Grissoll  is  his  name,  but  we  calls 
liim  Bill  Grizzle,  because,  though  he  likes  smuggling  better  than  living 
by  the  law,  he's  always  expecting  to  be  put  under  hatches  by  the 
Philistines,  and  says  '  die*  before  we  get  within  hail  of  Davy  Jones." 

"  Better  that  than  be  foolhardy,"  observed  *Bill,  quietly. 

"  I  am  satisfied,"  said  Paul :  "  now  listen  to  me.  I  know  the  cave  ; 
I  know  the  laws  of  the  people ;  I  know  that  when  a  man  enters  the 
cave  they  make  him  swear  to  join  them  or  never  suffer  him  to  leave  it 
alive.  We  are  compelled  to  enter  the  cave,  but  we  do  not  intend  to 
join  them.  We  do  not  seek  to  betray  them  in  any  way,  I  pledge  my 
honour  ;  v;e  are  simply  the  victims  of  necessity ;  we  require  their 
hospitality,  and  that  is  all.  We  shall,  therefore,  lead  them  to  believe  we 
have  already  joined  them,  through  some  of  their  agents  in  London, 
of  whose  existence  and  place  of  meeting  I  am  cognizant.  All  I  re- 
quire of  you  is  to  join  in  our  story,  see  that  no  evil  is  done  us, 
that  no  faith  is  broken  with  us  ere  we  depart,  and  you  shall  neither  of 
you  have  cause  to  complain  of  o^ir  gratitude.  I  know  our  position  will 
be  dangerous  and  suspicious,  our  dress  betokening  that  we  are  in  the 
service  of  the  King — a  fact  which  is  not  calculated  to  make  friends  with 
those  whose  sole  occupation  is  breaking  his  laws,  and  the  chances  are, 
we  shall  be  taken  for  spies.  I  ask  you,  therefore,  to  stand  by  us  in 
our  denial  of  it,  for  that  we  are  not  so  I  am  ready  to  take  oath,  and 
\\hen  we  leave  the  haunt  scot-free,  you  have  only  to  name  your  reward 
and  have  it.  If  you  refuse,  we  are  five  to  two,  we  will  put  you  over 
the  side  :  enter  alone,  and  trust  to  fate;  but  if  you  consent  and  break 
your  faith  with  LI.-,  understand  that  we  are  well  armed,  and  the  first  who 
falls  in  the  affr;  ensues,  shall  be  you,  for  treachery.  We  have 

seen  some  service,  and  will  not  perish  without  selling  our  lives  dearly." 

"  I  can't  say  who  you  are,  or  what  you  are,"  began  Harry  HardstafF 
in  reply,  "  'cept  that  you  are  a  riddle.  You  say  you  don't  belong  to  us, 
and  don't  mean  to  join  us,  nor  betray  us  and  yet  you  know  how  to 
fetch  this  cove  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  the  best  of  our  people.  You 
are  men-o'-war's  men,  you  serve  the  King,  and  yet  don't  come  as  spies 
among  those  who  cheat  his  gracious  majesty.  Overhaul  it  which  way  I 
will,  it  won't  coil  away  smoothly.  Hows'ever,  there's  something  about 
you  fair  and  above  board.  You  ain't  acted,  as  I've  seen,  in  a  mean  skulk- 
ing fashion.  I  don't  believe  you've  hoisted  false  colours,  and  so  I' 
stand  by  you — won't  you,  Bill  ?  eh !" 
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"  Yes !  and  wouldn't  have  made  half  the  palaver  you  have  in  saying 
so,"  he  exclaimed  ;  "  only  I  expect  we  shall  be  found  out,  and  if  we  are, 
we  might  just  as  well  have  sat  astride  a  barrel  of  powder,  and  tapped 
the  bung  with  a  red  hot  poker." 

"  That's  Bill  Grizzle  !"  observed  Hardstaff,  with  a  laugh. 

"  If  you  have  such  doubts  of  your  safety,  why  do  you  consent  so 
readily,''  asked  Paul,  sternly. 

"  Oh  !"  replied  Bill,  "  you've  promised  to  put  me  over  the  side  if  I 
don't,  therefore  I  take  the  best  chance  for  my  life." 

"  You  will  not  betray  us  when  we  are  with  your  comrades  ?"  said 
Paul,  in  a  tone  which  carried  with  it  an  implication  that  he  had  better  not. 

"  No,"  he  returned :  "  I  lose  two  ways  if  I  do — those  who  introduce 
strangers  among  us  who  may  turn  out  to  be  spies,  are  the  first  to  suffer 
our  vengeance,  and  so  if  I  split  I  lose  life  and  your  reward  for  being 
true — that's  enough  to  content  you,  I  hope." 

"  As  far  as  I  see  fit,"  said  Paul ;  "  however,  I'll  trust  you  both.  Now 
out  with  the  oars  and  put  way  on  the  boat." 

The  men  obeyed  him,  and  once  more  they  were  progressing  forward. 
The  inlet  which  they  had  gained  was  formed  by  a  narrow  passage  through 
what  might  be  termed  an  immense  wall  of  rock,  which  extended  a  con- 
siderable distance  obliquely  into  the  sea,  and  then,  after  running  almost 
horizontally  for  about  five  hundred  yards,  it  branched  inwards  again, 
divided  from  the  main  land  only  by  the  narrow  opening  or  gut  through 
which  Paul  had  steered  to  save  himself  and  companions  from  their  pur- 
suers, and  a  watery  grave.  It  thus  formed  a  complete  harbour,  protected 
entirely  from  winds  and  waves  by  the  high  masses  of  rock  which  formed 
the  wall  spoken  of,  and  rendering,  even  in  the  wildest  weather,  a  place  of 
shelter  and  refuge  for  those  who  knew  how  to  steer  for  and  make  it. 
On  the  outer  side,  the  sea,  even  in  calm  weather,  beat  with  violence 
upon  the  rocks,  which  were  extremely  numerous,  uprising  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  rendering  the  place  altogether,  to  those  unacquainted  with  the 
channels,  of  most  dangerous  access,  if  not  inaccessible.  The  inner  side 
was  the  reverse,  calm  and  smooth  at  all  periods,  and  possessing  a  cavern 
of  great  extent,  which  formed  an  abode  for  spirits  as  wild  as  the  winds 
and  waves  without .  For  this  cavern  Paul  steered.  A  few  lusty  strokes 
of  the  rowers  brought  the  boat  beneath  its  shadow,  which  was  adding 
blackness  to  darkness,  and  sent  it  gliding  swiftly  up  its  wide  entrance  ; 
but  little  more  exertion  was  sufficient  to  send  it  grating  upon  the  land 
Harry  Hardstaff  gave  a  shrill  whistle,  which  was  instantly  responded  to^ 
and  the  next  instant  two  or  three  torches  came  flashing  through  the 
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gloom,  borne  by  men,  who,  as  soon  as  they  could  be  distinguished,  be 
trayed  an  aspect  in  which  ruffianism  was  legibly  written.    They  greeted  , 
the  new  comers  with  manifest  surprise,  and  one  of  them  exclaimed — 

"  What's  afloat  now,  eh,  Harry  ?  This  is  not  the  weather  for  you  to 
handle  a  boat,  and  bring  her  safely  through  the  devil's  teeth  and  witch's 
gill.  What's  in  the  wind,  and  who  are  these  Jew?  ?"  he  added,  survey- 
ing Paul  and  his  companions  from  head  to  foot. 

"The  Jews  are  no  Philistines,"  retorted  Paul,  quickly,  "  and  can  play 
at  long  bowls  with  fists  or  pistols,  when  a  convict  hulk  hoists  signals  of 
clapping  on  too  saucy  jawing  tackle.  That  boat  was  brought  here  by  one 
who  knows  a  jewel  block  from  a  thick  scull,  and  how  to  make  a  wide 
bertli  when  a  monkey  boat  wants  to  fall  foul  of  him.  Now  my  fine 
whisker  jib,  you  may  belay  your  questions,  and — " 

"  Why,  damn  your  saucy  lip,"  roared  the  fellow  ;  "  I'll  clap  my  fin 
on  your  figure -head,  and  squeeze  you  as  flat  as  a  scollop — " 

"Silence,"  shouted  Paul,  in  a  fierce  tone  ;  "know  whose  presence1  you 
are  in  before  you  grow  mutinous,  or  you  may  find  yourself  brought  up 
with  around  turn  double-bitted." 

"  Who  are  you  ?"  inquired  the  man  in  a  wavering  tone. 
"One  to  whom  you  may  have  to  doff  your  cap  for  pardon  for  your 
insolence,"  he  replied  .  "  Now  lead  me  to  Captain  Grayson,  if  he's  in  the 
haunt." 

"He  is  here,  sir,"  exclaimed,  rather  respectfully,  a  companion  of  the 
man  Paul  was  addressing,  suspecting  our  hero  to  be  some  influentia 
man  among  their  community  of  whom  at  present  he  knew  nothing;  He 
offered  to  lead  the  way,  and  Paul  accepted  of  his  guidance,  followed  by 
Kustaoe  and  his  companions,  the  rough-spoken  smuggler  bringing  up 
the  reiir: — muttering  and  swearing  at  what  he  esteemed  an  unpardonable 
attack  upon  his  consequence.  The  cave  was  capacious,  containing 
several  winding  passages,  through  which  they  passed  ere  they  reached 
the  chamber  in  which  the  mass  of  lawless  companions  congregated. 
They  soon  were  made  aware  of  their  contiguity  to  it  by  the  rude  sounds 
of  boisterous  mirth  which  issued  forth,  and  on  entering  were  struck  by 
the  size  of  the  apartment,  as  well  as  by  the  number  of  persons  assem- 
bled. The  chamber  was  of  vast  size,  and  evidently  owed  its  space  and 
conveniences  more  to  human  labour  than  to  nature.  It  presented  an 
extraordinary  mass  of  confusion — here  and  there,  in  corner?  and  in  open 
places,  werepiled  bales,  barrels,  crates,  implements  of  war  of  every  shape, 
make,  and  description — masts,  cordage,  sails,  even  boats,  all  apparently 
in  indiscriminate  confusion  ;  in  various  parts  were  slung  hammocks-,  each 
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containing  its  due  proportion  of  bedding  and  blankets.  Along  the 
centre  of  the  chamber  ran  a  long  table,  supported  on  rude  but  massy 
trestles ;  around  it,  on  benches,  tubs,  three-legged  stools,  and  seats  of 
all  fashions,  were  seated  a  large  number  of  rude  ruffians  rather  than 
men ;  some  shouting,  some  singing,  many  laughing,  and  all  drinking. 
At  the  top  of  the  board,  reclining  lazily  upon  a  high  backed  chair,  whose 
frame  was  of  oak  richly  and  beautifully  carved,  perhaps  by  "  Antony  of 
Trent,"  was  the  acknowledged  commander,  leader,  lord  and  master  of 
this  motley  group  ;  his  dress  was  picturesque,  much  of  the  lawless  ap- 
parent in  it,  though  it  aimed  at  better  things — as  the  naval  coat  with 
massive  epaulettes,  the  richly  gold- embroidered  waistcoat  with  long  lap- 
pets, the  high  boots  made  of  soft  leather,  would  testify  ;  but  the  red  face 
and  black  moustachios,  the  blue  and  red  striped  cap  which  half  hid  his 
long  curly  black  hair,  and  fell  gracefully  upon  his  left  shoulder  ;  his 
broad  belt  with  a  pair  of  handsomely  chased  pistols,  and  his  reckless 
carelessness,  bespoke  the  pirate  rather  than  the  naval  officer — the  rude 
companion  of  rough  fellows  rather  than  the  gentleman.  The  entry  of 
our  hero  and  his  companions  excited  little  or  no  attention  among  the 
revellers,  and  although  the  captain  was  aware  of  their  entrance,  he  did 
not  cast  his  eyes  towards  them  until  they  stood  before  him,  and  then 
he  threw  his  eyes  indifferently  upon  them ;  but  in  an  instant  his  whole 
aspect  changed,  his  eye  flashed,  his  brows  knitted.  He  bent  on  them 
a  penetrating  look,  and  exclaimed  with  unconcealed  surprise — 

"  Strangers  !" 

"  Strangers !"  echoed  Paul,  with  an  easy,  careless  tone,  which  sur- 
prised Eustace,  being  so  different  to  that  he  usually  wore ;  "  aye,  Cap- 
tain Gray  son — strangers  we  are,  it's  true,  but  friends  also." 

The  captain  sunk  into  apathy  again,  rather  affected  than  real.  He 
threw  his  leg  over  the  arm  of  his  chair,  and  leaning  back,  said — 

"  I  am  to  suppose  so  by  seeing  you  here  ;  foes  so  weak  as  you  are 
would  hardly  presume  to  come  hither  thus.  It  is  blowing  a  hurricane,  I 
am  told — by  what  means  did  you  fetch  the  cave  ?" 

"  In  Peter  Tiller's  galley,"  said  Harry  Hardstaff. 

"  In  what  ?"  he  cried,  elevating  his  eye-brows. 

"  In  Tiller's  galley,"  repeated  Harry. 
vl. "  Why,  where  did  you  start  from  ?"  asked  the  captain,  with  surprise. 

"  From  the  creek,"  he  returned,  readily;  "  we.  were  chased  by  the 
Curlew  all  the  way." 

"  Ha !  how  did  you  elude  her  ?"  cried  the  captain,  once  more  throw- 
ing off  his  air  of  indifference,  and  looking  eagerly  at  HardstafT. 
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"  It  is  the  work  of  this "  Harry  was  at  a  loss  for  a  word :  he  hesi- 
tated for  a  moment,  and  then,  pointing  to  Paul,  he  continued,  "  he  took 
the  helm,  dodged  the  Curlew,  navigated  all  the  channels  and  narrows 
hereaway,  and  though  the  Curlew  run  us  up  to  the  reef,  and  then  sent 
out  her  jolly  boat  after  us,  we  gave  her  the  slip,  and  here  we  are.  Now 
I've  made  a  clean  log,  captain  :  if  you  wants  more  you  must  speak  to 
him,"  he  concluded,  pointing  to  Paul. 

"  What  has  become  of  the  Curlew's  jolly-boat?'*  inquired  the  captain, 
eagerly. 

"  Swamped  long  ago,  I'll  wager,"  said  Bill  Grissoll,  shaking  his  head ; 
"  I  didn't  expect  to  get  here,  I  can  tell  you  ;  if  the  Curlew's  crew  ain't 
gone  to  Davy  Jones,  natur'  is  more  mysterious  than  I  believed  her 
to  be." 

"  You  are  always  a  damned  croaking  raven,"  cried  the  captain,  with 
disgust.  "  Ho  !  there,  Jigger." 

"  Here,  sav,"  replied  a  mulatto,  instantly  approaching. 

"  Bear  a  hand  and  jump  into  the  skiff  that  lies  in  the  mouth  of  the 
cave — pull  to  the  Gut,  and  see  if  you  can  discover  anything  of  a  jolly- 
boat  with  a  crew  of  Philistines  aboard  of  it.' ' 

"Iss,  sar,"  replied  the  mulatto,  and  immediately  disappeared. 

"  You  must  be  a  skilful  steersman,'*  said  the  captain  to  Paul,  eyeing 
him  attentively  ;  "  in  the  best  weather  it  is  blind  steering  to  make  this 
port.  I  have  known  many  a  boat  find  a  hole  in  her  bottom  before  she 
reached  here,  and  no  more  wind  astir  than  would  blow  a  lady's  curl 
from  her  cheek :  perhaps  Harry  Hardstaff  conned " 

"  Not  I,  sir,"  interrupted  Harry  ;  "  I  don't  want  to  sail  under  false 
colours,  or  get  to  windward  with  another  man's  merit ;  it's  all  his  own 
doing — he  run  clean  through  the  Gut  when  the  spray  was  flying  over  us 
as  thick  as  sleet  in  a  snow  storm,  and  had  only  one  of  his  own  mates  at 
the  time  for  a  look-out." 

"  You  know  the  points  and  bearings  to  this  place  well,"  said  the  cap- 
tain, fixing  his  eyes  scrutinizingly  and  sternly  upon  Paul,  who  neither 
bent  beneath  his  gaze  nor  appeared  at  all  embarassed  by  it,  but  returned, 
coolly — 

"Moderately  well." 

"  I  should  say  very  well,"  uttered  the  captain,  quickly;  "  I  have  been 
to  and  fro  for  several  years  in  fair  weather  and  foul,  in  daylight  and  in 
dark,  but  do  not  consider  myself  sufficiently  master  of  the  points  to 
bring  a  boat  hither  safely  on  such  a  night  as  this.  You  have  served  with 
us  when  younger— not  recently,  or  I  should  have  known  your  face  ?  You 
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do  not  answer/'  he  added,  as  Paul  preserved  a  silence  when  he  put  the 
last  question  to  him. 

"  I  am  tired  and  hungry ;  I  do  not  like  answering  questions  upon  an 
empty  stomach,"  replied  Paul,  evasively. 

"  You  shall  be  well  fed,"  answered  the  captain,  tartly,  "  or  you  shall 
be  made  food  for  fishes.  When  we  have  visitors  who  have  the  broad  R 
on  their  rigging,  it  is  our  custom  to  know  to  what  we  are  indebted  for 
the  favour  of  their  presence.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  depart  from  the 
usage  in  the  present  instance  ;  you  will  perhaps  pay  out  a  little  of  your 
line,  to  save  us  from  giving  you  a  clean  run  into  the  other  world." 

"  If  I  was  an  enemy,  captain,  could  I  have  known  the  channels  and 
soundings  of  this  wild  coast  to  this  cave  better  than  your  own  people, 
and  even,  by  your  own  confession,  better  than  yourself?"  replied  Paul, 
bluntly ;  "  should  I  have  given  the  Curlew  a  long  chase  in  a  cockboat, 
in  weather  it  was  not  safe  to  be  anywhere  but  in  a  good  offiing  or  a 
snug  bay — should  I  have  come,  with  only  four  friends,  among  a  hun- 
dred ?" 

"  Spies  take  many  ways  to  gain  their  ends,"  drily  answered  the 
captain. 

"  Possibly  !"  retorted  Paul ;  "  but  they  don't  come  among  smugglers 
singly,  rigged  in  his  Majesty's  slops,  that  every  one  may  see  who  they 
are  and  what  they  come  for.  If  I  were  a  foe  it  would  have  been  as  easy 
for  me  to  have  brought  a  dozen  boats'  crews  as  the  scanty  one  I  have 
steered  here,  instead  of  hazarding  my  own  life  and  the  lives  of  those  ac- 
companying me  to  give  his  Majesty's  cruiser  the  slip." 

The  captain  listened  to  him  quietly,  but  gazed  with  his  bright  black 
eyes  upon  him,  as  if  lie  would  read  him  through  :  he  paused  a  few 
minutes  after  Paul  had  ceased  ere  he  spoke,  and  then  he  said,  in  mea- 
sured terms — 

"  It  is  easier  to  trust  and  be  deceived  than  to  find  in  trusting  the  con- 
fidence has  been  well  placed.  I  have  been  deceived  by  men  as  specious 
and  plausible  as  yourself.  I  will  know  that  you  are  a  friend  before  I 
trust  you  as  one  :  you  came  hither,  if  friendly,  to  join  us,  and  therefore 
cannot  object  to  take  the  oath  which  binds  us  to  each  other  through  life 
unto  death." 

"  What  if  we  have  taken  the  oath  ?"  said  Paul. 

"  Then  there  can  be  no  hesitation  on  your  part  to  take  it  again,  to 
rob  me  of  my  suspicions,"  returned  the  Captain. 

"  I  can  satisfy  you  without  the  trouble,"  said  Paul.     "  You  shall  have 
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sign  and  countersign,  and,  if  more,  you  shall  have  the  message   of 
Grantham  Grierson,  given  with  his  own  lips  to  me." 

"  When,  and  to  whom  ?"  interrupted  the  captain,  eagerly. 

"  When  your  doubts  subside  I  shall  not  feel  an  objection  to  tell  you/ 
said  Paul,  coldly. 

"I  can  compel  you  to  tell  me  even  before  you  have  my  word  for 
safety,"  angrily  cried  the  captain. 

"  How  ?"  inquired  Paul,  coolly. 

"  How  !"  iterated  the  captain.  "  How  ?  Why  by  torturing  you  by 
means  to  which  the  rack  is  a  miserably  foolish  engine.  How  ?  Why 
I'd  extract  it  from  you  as  I  would  your  wretched  life,  piecemeal." 

"  Neither  threats  or  torture  will  make  me  speak  if  I  do  not  choose," 
observed  Paul,  still  preserving  his  air  of  cool  indifference  ;  "  and  look 
you,  captain,  I  am  something  prepared  for  resistance,  if  foul  play  is 
shewn  me."  He  drew  a  small  pair  of  exquisitely  finished  pistols  from 
his  belt  as  he  spoke.  "A  single  word  or  look  from  you  to  one  of  your 
fellows,  for  the  purpose  of  doing  me  harm,  would  be  sufficient  to  ensure 
your  destruction.  I  have  a  quick  eye  and  a  ready  hand ;  I  have  a  heart, 
too,  to  stand  by  me  in  need.  To  move  a  limb  or  finger  threateningly  at 
me,  or  those  with  me,  would  cause  me  instantly  to  dispatch  a  bullet  at 
thee  with  an  aim  which  has  never  failed.  I  can  answer  for  the  bore  of 
these  weapons  being  true ;  I  have  tried  them,  and,  mark  me,  I  should 
think  little  of  being  cut  down  by  your  fellows  when  I  had  had  my  re- 
venge of  you — and  have  it  I  would,  before  they  could  lava  cutlass  upon 
me.  Now,  Captain  G^son,  the  message  I  have  for  you  is  important 
to  your  interests ;  give  me  your  promise  for  our  safety  and  Grantham 
Grierson's  words  shall  be  yours ;  withhold  it,  and  you  shall  not  have  a. 
letter  of  them,  but  he  will  know  of  their  non-delivery,  why  they  were 
withheld,  and  will  revenge  me  amply." 

During  Paul's  speech  the  countenance  of  the  captain  assumed  many 
hues  ;  it  waxed  red  and  pale  by  turns,  purple  and  brick-brown,  and' 
when  he  finished  it  was  hard  to  .say  which  colour  had  the  mastery  :  h« 
did  not  immediately  reply  to  Paul's  words,  but  kept  staring  at  him  with 
a  ferocity  of  expression  which  \vould  have  made  a -weak  heart  tremble. 
By  degrees,  however,  it  faded  away,  and  with  a  change  of  expression,  as 
if  some  new  light  had  struck  him,  he  exclaimed — 

"  You  and  I  have  met  before — I  am  sure  of  it ;  I  knew  not  your  face 
until  that  curl  of  the  lip  you  gave  but  now  brought  to  my  recol- 
lection u  deed  of  other  days.  We  served  boys  together  in  the  brig 
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Kircoobree,*  Mr.  Younger,  owner,  bound  from  Kircoobree  to  White  - 
haven  :  you  went  then  by  the  name  of  Johnny  Paul." 

"  It  is  my  name  now,"  replied  Paul ;  "  you  are  right.  I  have,  how- 
ever, no  remembrance  of  your  face." 

"Likely  enough!"  he  cried,  with  a  laugh;  "a  new  name,  an 
African  sun,  and  a  pair  of  mustachios,  is  enough  to  alter  a  hand- 
somer face  than  Sandy  Sanderson's." 

"And  are  you  he  ?"  exclaimed  Paul,  with  astonishment. 

•'  The  very  man,  gins  and  all,"  he  replied ;  "  nothing  better  than  when 
you  knew  me,  and,  I  much  fear,  considerably  worse.  I  was  always  a 
racketty  rascal  when  we  were  together,  but  never  criminal :  I  wish  I  could 
say  as  much  now — but  moralizing  is  of  little  use  ;  sit  you  down,  you  and 
your  friends — you  are  safe  with  me.  Ho  !  there,  Guttle,  let  us  have 
some  eatables  here  !  We'll  soon  have  a  goodUandfall  for  you,  and  plenty 
of  the  best  spirits  in  the  universe  to  wash  it  down  with — some  of  the  real 
"  lackremy  crisste,"  as  your  foreigners  call  it.  Now,  Guttle,  bear  a  fist 
you  scoundrel,  and  let  us  be  raked  fore  and  aft  with  the  best  in  the  grub- 
bery  stowage.  Now,  Jigger,  what  cheer  ?"  he  added,  addressing  the 
mulatto  he  had  despatched  to  see  what  had  become  of  the  jolly-boat 
of  the  Curlew,  as  he  saw  him  making  his  way  towards  him,  "now, 
you  dark-skinned  luff,  what  have  you  made  out,  eh  ?" 

"  Noting,  sar,  he  make  out  noting  but  spray,  sar,  like  shower  ob  hail, 
rain,  an'  snow,  sar  ;  him  pull  a  skiff  into  de  surf,  but  im  soon  half  full 
a  water,  sar,  and  so  him  pull  back  agen." 

"  You  cowardly  scoundrel,  you  should  have  pulled  out  into  the  grip  ; 
you  could  see  nothing,  you  know,  you  black  vagabond,  on  this  side  the 
Gut,"  roared  the  captain. 

"  Den'  he  mus'  do  him  wid  a  boat  bottom  up'ards,  sar,"  returned  the 
mulatto  ;  "  no  craf '  lib  in  such  wedder  but  a  devil's,  he  sure  a'  dat." 

"  I'm  sure  that  you  shall  have  a  ropes-ending  if  you  don't  start  at 
once,  pull  out  beyond  Hell's  Grip,  and  see  whether  the  jolly-boat  has 
landed,  whether  she's  swamped,  or  whether  she  has  returned  to  the 
cutter." 

"  Im  tink  her  swamped,  sar,"  said  the  mulatto,  in  reply  to  the  order. 

"  Why  so  ?"  demanded  the  captain. 

"  Cos,  sar,  a  sea  make  right  ober  a  cliff,  sar,  and  a  vessel  now  on  a 
rock  and  a  firing  signal  of  distress,"  replied  the  mulatto. 
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"  What  the  devil's  all  this— a  vessel  on  the  rocks— what  is  she  ?" 
cried  the  captain,  eagerly. 

"  Me  no  make  her  out,  sar — spray  tick  as  a  mainsail  of  a  seventy-four, 
sar — no  see  troo  'em  'less  a  eye  make  ole  troo  a  stone  wall." 

"  It  must  be  the  Curlew,"  cried  Paul :  "  I  expected  her  captain  would 
run  her  too  close  into  the  land  ;  he  must  have  a  good  sea  boat  to  claw 
off  such  a  lee  shore  as  this  on  such  a  night." 

The  report  of  a  gun  now  reached  the  ears  of  all,  and  the  howl  of  the 
blast  followed  it,  filling  the  cavern  with  its  mournful  sigh.  After  a 
moment's  pause,  when  even  the  rude  mirth  of  the  boisterous  half- 
drunken  men  around  ceased,  the  captain  said — 

"  It  is  an  awful  night,  it  must  be  :  I  have  been  in  here,  Paul,  when 
there  has  been  some  of  the  heaviest  gales  blowing,  but  never  heard  I 
the  wind  sough  up  this  cavern  before." 

"  What  do  you  mean  to  do  ?"  exclaimed  Paul,  rising  from  a  seat  he 
had  taken  near  the  captain. 

"  What  ?-why  sit  here  and  drink,  to  be  sure,"  he  replied,  laughing. 

"  And  know  there  are  some  fellow-creatures  at  hand,  perishing,  with- 
out moving  to  assist  them  ?"  he  cried. 

"  Why  you  wouldn't  have  me  hazard  my  life  to  save  the  fellows  who 
would  hang  me  if  they  caught  me,"  exclaimed  the  captain,  as  if  he 
thought  it  a  stretch  of  humanity  rather  beyond  his  accomplishing. 

"  The  moment  of  danger  and  death,  such  as  this,  is  superior  to  every 
other  consideration,"  ejaculated  Paul,  earnestly.  "  Grayson,  by  the 
recollection  of  the  one  deed  you  have  alluded  to  in  our  boyhood,  I 
conjure  you  to  lend  a  hand  to  save  these  poor  fellows.  Would  you  not 
bless  the  hand  of  an  enemy  if  it  rescued  you  from  a  dreadful  death  ? 
Come,  you  have  plenty  of  hands  at  your  command  to  aid  us  ;  be  noble, 
pipe  them  to  the  service." 

"  You  know  the  fable,  Paul,  of  the  man  who  carried  home  the  dying 
viper,"  exclaimed  the  captain  ;  "  I  do  not  desire  to  be  stung  by  those  I 
save  from  death." 

"  Nor  can  you,  if  you  exercise  common  prudence  :  a  bandage  may 
prevent  eyes  from  being  too  curious  respecting  the  approaches,  and  the 
good  deed  may  stand  your  friend  when  you  may  well  need  it.  Will  you 
follow  me,  or  shall  I  go  alone  ?" 

"  Heave  a-head  with  you!"  cried  the  captain,  "  I'll  do  your  bidding. 
Ho,  there  !  sea-horses,  away,  there !"  he  shouted.  "  Idlers  and  rois- 
terers, away,  there !" 

A  large  party  of  men  sprung  from  their  seats  at  this  call,  and  has- 
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tened  towards  the  mouth  of  the  cave.     A  heavy  sea-boat  was  speedily 

put  into  requisition,  and  manned  with  twelve  stout  rowers,  the  captain 

taking  his  place  in  the  stern  sheets :  a  second  was  also^brpught  from  a 

nook,   of   which  Paul   took  the  command,  accompanied   by  Eustace, 

Gasket,  Andrew,  and  half  a  dozen  stout  fellows.     Scarcely  knowing 

the  service  upon  which  they  were  bound,  the  men  gave  way  at  the 

urgent  command  of  their  captain,  and  the  space  between  the  mouth  of 

the  cave  and  the  narrow  opening  which  led  direct  to  the  dangerous 

channels  was  speedily  passed  over ;  then  they  found  themselves  battling 

with  the  winds  and  waves  in  fierce  contention,  and  so  much  themselves 

the  sport  of  the  furious  elements,  that,  although  they  were  well  supplied 

with  torches,  they  were  unable  to  see  a  yard  beyond  the  bow  of   the 

boat.     The  flaming  brands  were  gradually  extinguished  by  the  falling 

showers  of  water,  and  the  terrific  blasts  of  wind  which  succeeded  each 

other  in  rapid  succession.     It  was  in  vain  they  endeavoured  to  discover 

traces  of  the  jolly  boat.     The  vessel  in  distress,  too,  had  ceased  firing, 

and,  save  themselves,  there  seemed  no  appearance  of  living  thing  near 

that  wild  spot ;  they,  however,  still  stood  on  some  distance  with  much 

perseverance  and  considerable  personal  risk,  but  it  was  evident  that  they 

must  either  return  or  meet  with  the  same  fate  which,  they  concluded, 

had  befallen  the  crew  of  the  jolly  boat.     Paul  had  been  the  first  to 

advance,  and  his  little  vessel  led  the  way.     Gasket  was  stationed  in  the 

bow  of  the  boat  as  a  look  out,  and  just  as  Paul,  convinced  of  the 

futility  of  his  errand,  with  such  fearful  odds  to  contend  with,  was  about 

to  give  it  up,  Gasket  shouted — 

"  Boat  bottom  up'ards,  dead  a-head!" 

Another  stroke  of  the  oars  brought  them  in  contact  with  it.  A  man 
was  clinging  to  the  keel,  all  but  insensible ;  he  was  grasped  by  Gasket, 
and  hauled  into  the  boat,  utterly  exhausted.  To  put  questions  to  him 
was  useless ;  Paul,  therefore,  in  the  hope  of  picking  up  others,  kept  on 
still,  but  even  his  dauntless  heart  was  convinced  that  certain  destruction 
would  ensue  further  progress,  and  listening  to  the  oft  repeated  shouts  of 
Captain  Grayson  for  him  to  return;  he  replied  to  it  assentingly ,  and  turned 
the  boat's  head  in  the  direction  of  the  cavern ;  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
found  them  once  more  in  the  place  from  whence  they  had  started, 
man  whom  they  had  rescued  was  carried  carefully  into  the  cavern,  and 
placed  before  a  wood  fire,  which  blazed  upon  the  ground  in  one  corner 
of  the  rude  apartment,  and  when  the  light,  which  the  fire  threw  around, 
fell  upon  his  face,  several  of  the  men  by  whom  he  was  surrounded  at 
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once  declared  him  to  be  Geoffrey  Smith,  or,  as  the  reader  better  knows 
him,  Jasper  Chough. 

The  surprise  of  Paul,  when  he  heard  the  name,  was  equalled  by  the 
anxiety  of  Eustace,  who  looked  with  feelings  almost  of  torture  upon 
the  villain  who  had  subjected  the  maiden  he  loved  to  outrages,   he 
feared,  of  the  worst  description  ;  he  felt  almost  mad  :  the  sympathy  ex- 
cited in  his  breast  for  the  half- drowned  man  as  a  stranger  gave  place  to 
a  wolfish  desire  of  revenge,  to  a  fear  that  death  would  rob  him  of  al 
chance  of  retaliating  the  injuries  his  beloved  had  endured  from  this 
scoundrel.     To  have  him  thus  in  his  grasp,  and  be  denied  the  power  of 
extorting  a  confession  of   his"  guilt,  and  punishing  him  for  it,  worked 
him  almost  to  a  pitch  of  frenzy ;  exclamations  escaped  his  lips,  which 
Paul  easily  perceived  would  excite  suspicions  in  the  bystanders   that 
might  prove  inimical    to    their  safety,  and  he  endeavoured  to  draw 
Eustace  from  the  spot ;  but  he  was  not  to  be  diverted  from  the  object  of 
his  hate  and  vengeance,  and  with  a  lack  of   prudence,  the  offspring  of 
the  bitterest  animosity,  he  kept  close  to  him,  breathing  muttered  vows 
of  the  deadliest  determination  to  avenge  Florence.     Several  of  his  ex- 
clamations caught  the  ears  of  those  who  were  endeavouring  to  restore 
Jasper,  and  they  fixed  their  dark  eyes  scowlingly  upon  him  ;  his  garb 
and  words  augured  him  little  of  a  friend,  and  there  were  plenty  of 
knives  ready  to  find  a  sheath  in  his  breast  if  they  discovered  him  to  be 
the  foe  they  rather  suspected  him  to  be.     It  was  in  vain  that  Paul 
gripped  his  arm,  even  whispered  to  him  to  keep  a  bridle  on  his  tongue 
and  actions,  if  he  would  not  lose  every  chance  of  accomplishing  his 
wishes,  as  well  as  life  itself ;  he  seemed  lost  to  everything  but  a  sense 
of   the  presence  of   him  who  had  carried  away  Florence ;  he  could 
barely  restrain  himself  from  springing  on  him,  and  consummating  what 
the  elements  had  but  half  done.     His  eyes,  like  balls  of   fire,  were 
fixed  upon  him  immoveably  ;  his  brow  swere  buried  over  them  until  they 
seemed  to  touch  his  cheek  bones ;  his  teeth  were  set,  his  hands  clenched, 
and  his  whole  frame  exhibiting  the  sharpest  rancour  to  the  prostrate 
being  before  him.     While  urging  him  by  secret  endeavours  to  retire, 
Paul  felt  a  hand  laid  upon  his  shoulder ;  he  turned,  it  was  that  of  the 
captain  of  greater  part  of  the  rude  beings  around  him. 

"  Your  companion  knows  the  commander  of  the  Scud  ?"  he  whispered, 
in  a  low  tone. 

"  Why  should  you  think  so  ?"  inquired  Paul,  hesitatingly. 

"  A  man  does  not  need  the  sun  for  a  binnacle  light  to  read  us  much/ 
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he  returned,  rather  satirically.  "  Smith  has  done  him  some  ill  turn,  it  is 
plain,  and  you  have  all  come  here  with  him  to  pay  off  the  score — I  see 
it  all.  Paul,  you  are  no  fool — you  never  was  when  you  were  but  a  young 
luff ;  but  did  you  ever  know  a  man,  who  owed  a  tiger  a  spite,  to  clap 
all  sail  on,  and  run  into  a  den  to  pay  it,  where  there  were  a  hundred 
others  ?  You  saved  my  life  twice ;  I  owe  you  a  good  turn,  and  will 
venture  something  to  do  it.  Now,  take  my  advice,  get  your  mates  and 
yourself  out  of  this  as  fast  as  you  can  ;  there  is  a  passage  from  here  up 
into  the  island,  which  Jigger  shall  show  you.  I  shall  risk  something  in 
letting  you  depart  thus,  but  that  is  my  affair  :  be  prepared,  when  I  give 
you  the  signal,  to  slip  your  cables,  and  waste  not  an  instant  in  shoving 
off." 

"  What  if  my  friend  refuses  to  come  ?"  asked  Paul,  who  saw  little 
use  in  disguising  the  truth'which  the  captain  had  thus  readily  jumped  at. 

"  Gag  him,  bind  him,  and  carry  him  off  by  force  ;  the  fool  will  be 
knocked  on  the  head  in  a  few  minutes  as  it  is,  if  he  continues  his  present 
display,"  returned  the  captain  :  "  my  signal  will  be,  to  tell  you  that 
Jigger  will  show  you  where  you  can  turn  in  for  the  night.  Farewell !  God 
bless  you,  when  next  we  meet  may  it  be  under  better  circumstances." 

Paul  returned  his  pressure  of  the  hand,  and  the  next  minute  the 
captain  hastened  to  another  part  of  the  cavern,  while  Paul  essayed  once 
more  to  draw  Eustace  from  the  spot. 

"  You  will  ruin  all  our  hopes,  by  thus  obstinately  remaining,"  he 
said,  in  a  low  energetic  voice.  "  You  can  do  nothing  as  he  now  lies,  sur- 
rounded by  his  friends ;  wait  patiently  until  you  can  be  sure  of  ascer- 
taining what  has  become  of  the  maiden,  then  we  shall  know  how  to 
act.  Be  ruled,  sir — come  away  !'* 

*  It  was  with  much  reluctance  that  he  would  suffer  himself  to  be  moved, 
and  he  had  scarcely  retired  three  steps  ere  a  sudden  buzz  announced  the 
restoration  of  Jasper  to  life.  Paul  would  have  dragged  Eustace  on,  but 
he  stopped  instantly,  and  seemed  rooted  to  the  spot,  fascinated  by  what 
he  beheld.  Jasper  was  on  his  knees,  his  face  as  white  as  ashes,  his  eyes 
rolling  wildly  to  and  fro,  and  his  head  moving  from  side  to  side  as  if 
following  some  dreaded  object,  but  apparently  quite  oblivious  of  all 
that  surrounded  him  ;  he  unclosed  his  parched  lips,  and  exclaimed  in  a 
hoarse,  guttural  tone — 

"  Legions  of  hell  haunt  me !  I  knew  Nehemie  was  hanged  ;  I  heard 
his  screams  ;.  I  saw  his  ghastly  face  grin  distortedly  until  it  became 
black  and  livid ;  I  heard  his  last  shivering  shriek,  and  yet  he  sat  on  the 
bow  of  the  boat  and  gibbered  and  mocked  at  me  like  a  fiend ;  and  she 
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stood  by  his  side  howling  at  me — she  pointed  to  heaven  and  to  hell  • 
Was  she  dead  too  ?  Can  the  living  link  with  the  dead  to  drag  me  to 
perdition  ?  She  stood  on  the  breaker  that  swamped  us  ;  she  seized  me 
by  the  hair  of  my  head,  and  held  me  up,  screaming  in  my  ears  that  my 
doom  was  not  yet  fulfilled  ;  she  sat  on  the  boat's  keel,  and  taunted  me ; 
she  rode  like  a  witch  of  Norway  on  the  crest  of  every  leaping  wave,  and 
cursed  me  !  Where  is  she  now  ? — where — where  ?" 

He  looked  shudderingly  round  him,  covered  his  trembling  hands  over 
his  eyes,  and  groaned  aloud. 

"  His  brain  wanders,"  exclaimed  one  of  the  men  supporting  him ; 
"  give  me  some  moonshine,  and  I'll  pour  it  down  his  throat." 

A  comrade,  as  requested,  gave  him  some  brandy,  and  he  held  it  to 
Jasper's  mouth ;  he  drank  with  avidity,  leaving  off  but  to  take  breath, 
and  tjien  drank  again. 

"  He  likes  it,"  observed  one  of  the  bystanders,  with  a  laugh. 
"It's  few  as  don't,"  responded  another,  with  a  shake  of  the  head, 
signifying   that    he   was    uttering  an   incontestible   truth ;    "  brandy's 
seducing  drink,  and  that's  the  truth." 

"  Yes,"  returned  the  other,  grinning,  "  the  spirit  will  mix  with  the 
salt  water  in  his  lower  hold  and  make  uncommon  good  grog." 

Jasper,  after  a  few  wild  glances,  seemed  to  understand  where  he  was, 
which  Eustace  observing,  made  an  advance,  as  if  to  approach  him  ;  but 
Paul,  grasping  him  firmly  by  the  collar,  held  him  back,  saying  in  an 
under  tone — 

"  You  trusted  your  life  with  me  to-night,  Mr.  Prior — trust  your 
honour  to  my  keeping  now.  I  promise  you  you  shall  have  fair  chance 
of  being  revenged  on  yon  wretch,  but  do  not  madly  throw  away  all 
chance  of  life,  and  succour  to  your  lady." 

"  Do  as  you  will,  Paul,  now,"  replied  Prior,  "  I  am  too  excited  I 
know  to  act  with  judgment :  but  whatever  the  consequence  to  myself, 
though  a  dreadful  death  a  thousand  times  awaited  me,  I  will  be  revenged 
on  that  execrable  scoundrel.  God  of  heaven !  if  he  should  have 
brought  her  in  the  boat  with  him,  and  she  has  perished  !" 

"  Have  no  such  fear,  Mr.  Prior,  be  more  calm,"  exclaimed  Paul,  as 
Eustace,  roused  almost  to  madness  by  his  thoughts,  made  to w;i id- 
Jasper  again,  as  if  he  would  rush  upon  him  ;  "  she  is  safe,  Churlei^li  ir= 
the  man  who  has  carried  her  away — this  fellow  knows  no  more  where 
she  is  than  you  do.  We  will  find  out  what  has  become  of  Churlcigh, 
and  then  take  measures  to  be  revenged  on  both.  We  are  are  observed  ; 
for  vour  own  sake,  and  for  the  maideu's,  be  cautious.  Follow  me." 
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Eustace,  with  much  unwillingness,  suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded, 
and  retired  to  another  part  of  the  cavern,  where  Andrew  and  Gasket  were 
sitting,  diseasing  the  meal  from  which  they  had  been  unceremoniously 
summoned  to  attend  the  Curlew's  people.  As  soon  as  Andrew  could 
get  private  speech  with  Eustace — for,  with  so  many  curious  eyes,  and  open 
ears  directed  towards  them,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  accomplish — he 
ceased  the  nods  and  winkings  which  he  had  rather  largely  been  dealing 
in,  and  said  with  much  earnestness — 

"  That  ugly,  long  mugged,  white  gilTd  varmint  we  hauled  from  Davy 
Jones'  grappling  irons,  is  the  very  howdacious  vagabone  that  convoyed 
me  out  of  my  path  to  Grasmere  ;  the  very  man  as  I  was  telling  you  on. 
He  that  Matty  says  laid  his  damned  piratical  hands  on  Miss  Florence, 
made  prize  of  her,  and — " 

"  We  know  all,"  interrupted  Paul,  cautioning  him  silence.  "  Say  no 
more  for  the  present,  but  look  to  your  weapons,  and  see  they  are  ready 
to  use  when  you  want  them,  though  the  need  may  come  as  sudden  as  a 
flash  of  lightning.  We  may  find  it  harder  work  to  get  away  from  here 
than  we  did  to  come ;  I  know  how  to  read  the  looks  of  these  rascals  ; 
we  have  had  too  many  of  their  glances,  and  there  has  been  too  much 
whispering  together,  to  let  us  depart  from  here  easily," 

"They  be  d — d,"  ejaculated  Gasket,  "  there  does'nt  seem  one  of  'em 
that  would  stand  a  lee  lurch  ;  I  would'nt  be  afeard  to  fight  my  way 
through  'em  all,  black  muzzled  as  many  of  'em  are,  If  they  comes  any 
of  their  palaver  with  us  and  wants  to  run  athwart  our  fore-foot,  why  I'll 
side  out  with  a  bend,  and  if  I  falls  foul  of  any  one,  let  'em  keep  a  sharp 
look  out  a-head  :  one  of  us  may  be  run  down — I  don't  mean  it  should 
be  myself." 

"  No  one  doubts  your  courage,  Gasket,"  observed  Paul ;  "let  us  see 
whether  you  have  as  much  prudence.  A  bullet  may  dorsad  work,  though 
a  scoundrel  or  coward  discharge  it ;  it  may  be  brave  and  daring  in  a 
sloop  to  fight  a  seventy-four,  but  it  cannot  be  productive  of  success. 
See  nothing,  hear  nothing,  likely  to  disturb  your  comfort,  until  I  bid 
you  out  pistol  and  then  make  the  best  use  of  your  time  and  bravery," 

" It's  for  you  to  give  the  word,  Paul,"  exclaimed  Gasket,  "we  are 
ready  to  do  your  bidding." 

"  It  is  well,"  returned  Paul,  "  await  my  return  here,  yonder  is  Captain 
Grayson — I  will  exchange  a  word  with  him,  respecting  our  berths  here, 
and  then  return,  Mr.  Prior,  be  prudent ;  upon  your  caution  rest  our  hopes 
of  success." 

"  I  shall  remember,"  said  Eustace,  thoughtfully,  and  sunk  into  a  seat 
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by  the  side  of  Gasket ;  while  Paul  hastened  to  the  captain.     On  reaching 
him  he  took  him  on  one  side,  and  uttered  in  a  low  tone, 

"Sanderson,  you  partly  guessed  our  errand,  but  have  mistaken  the  person. 
Old  Jack  Churleigh  has  carried  off  the  betrothed  of  the  young  lieutenant 
who  accompanies  me :  his  purpose  in  doing  so,  I  can  hardly  guess  at, 
unless  it  is  to  make  money  by  her  ransom.  Know  you  aught  of  him  ?  can 
you  put  us  upon  his  track  ?" 

"  Paul,  you  ought  to  know  more  of  our  rules  than  to  ask  me  such  a 
boon ;  are  we  not  sworn  not  to  disclose  the  retreat  of  a  brother  to  any 
one  who  would  seek  it  for  his  destruction?"  returned  the  captain. 

"  You  can  tell  me  if  he  has  been  in  the  cavern  since  yesternight, 
and  if  he  has,  whether  he  had  the  young  female  with  him  ;"  said  Paul 
urgently. 

"  So  much  I  may  answer,"  replied  Sanderson,  "he  has  not  been  here, 
but  there  are  those  in  the  cave  who  accompanied  him,  and  to  whom  he 
made  known  his  route.  He  will  not  go  out  of  the  island  for  some  little 
time ;  it  is  not  very  large — a  strict  search  might  unkennel  a  more  cun- 
ning fox  than  he  is,  especially  if  he  has  halted  mid-way  between  Ramsey 
and  Douglas,"  he  added  with  a  significant  smile. 

"  1  understand  you,"  returned  Paul.  "I  thank  you — I  shall  know  how 
to  make  use  of  it.  One  thing  more,  I  have  observed  your  people  watch 
us,  since  the  arrival  of  Smith,  with  suspicious  glances;  there  have  been 
communings  and  some  threatening  looks,  foreboding  little  friendship  to 
us.  Are  we  likely  to  be  intercepted  in  our  departure  ?" 

"  Your  friend  the  lieutenant  is  not  the  man  to  be.  trusted  where  a 
rigid  face  and  a  cold  indifference  is  wanted  ;  he  wants  a  little  intercourse 
with  the  Indians,  to  teach  him  how  to  affect  a  calmness  he  does  not  feel. 
He  has  betrayed  himself — he  must  take  the  consequences  !"  returned  the 
captain. 

"  We  who  accompanied  him  will  stand  or  fall  by  him,"  observed  Paul, 
laconically. 

"  Which  I  call  little  better  than  downright  madness, "said  the  captain 
"  a  waste  of  life  for  nothing;  but  you  were  always  obstinate— it  is  of  no 
use  arguing  with  you.  J  will  see  what  can  be  done ;  my  power  does 
not  extend  very  for,  but  as  far  as  it  goes  it  is  yours.  Be  careful,  for 
your  own  sake ;  remember  you  are  over  a  mine,  a  spark  will  explode  it, 
If  the  fellows  have  marked  you  down  as  spies,  they  will  be  very  hard  of 
belief  in  thinking  you  aught  else ;  and  as  in  their  opinion  a  knife  or  a 
bullet  is  the  best  mode  of  settling  any  doubt,  to  suspect  foul  play  from 
you  is  to  whip  a  blade  into  your  ribs.  Now  back  to  your  friends,  they 
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want  as  cool  a  head  as  yours  to  keep  them  safe.  Stay,  what  said  Grantham 
Grierson  to  you — a  message  he  gave  you  important  to  my  interests  to 
know,  you  said ;  let  me  have  it." 

"  His  words  were  these/*  exclaimed  Paul  quickly.  "  That  eyes  and 
hands  were  sharp  in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  that  tongues 
wagged  as  freely  there  as  they  did  in  the  cavern,  telling  tales  which  were 
never  meant  for  the  ears  they  were  poured  into.  That  all  the  Philistines 
were  not  in  his  Majesty's  service,  and  a  quick  wit  and  searching*  eye 


might  find  the  truth  of  this  without  going  further  than  the  rendezvous/* 

"  Was  that  all  ?"  said  the  captain,  as  our  hero  paused. 

"  Is  it  not  enough  ?"  demanded  Paul. 

"  Quite/'  he  returned.  "  I  merely  asked  to  know  if  there  was  aught 
glse  to  follow — any  order." 

"  None  at  present/'  said  Paul  ;  "  his  orders  will  be  despatched  to 
you  shortly  by  other  means ;  this  message  was  a  warning  to  you." 

"  Why  did  he  entrust  you  with  it  ?"  inquired  the  captain. 

VOL,   «.  E 
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"  We  met  by  accident  in  the  port  of  London,"  responded  Paul ;  "lie 
inquired  my  destination,  I  told  him  home ;  he  knew  that  I  coidd  take 
the  island  on  my  way  home ;  he  needed  a  trusty  person  to  deliver  his 
message  ;  he  was  satisfied  he  could  place  faith  in  me ;  he  tried  me  as 
a  hoy,  or  he  would  never  have  taught  me  so  truly  the  navigation  of  this 
hlind  place ;  and  thus  he  asked  me  the  favour  which  I  consented  to 
perform.  It  was  my  intention  to  have  come  hither  alone.  The  chase 
which  the  Curlew  gave  us  (for  if  we  had  hrought-to  for  them,  we 
should  have  been  much  delayed,  and  therefore  we  run  away  from  them), 
compelled  us  to  put  in  here  for  safety  ;  you  will  see,  therefore,  we  came 
not  as  spies,  and  being  suffered  to  depart  unmolested,  shall  not  re- 
member whate'er  we  have  seen  or  heard." 

"  I  am  satisfied/'  said  the  captain,  "  I  hope  the  people  will  be. 
Away  to  your  place,  let  us  not  be  seen  too  long  conferring  together  ; 
even  that  may  tell  against  you." 

Paul  took  him  at  his  word,  and  departed  to  his  companions,  with 
whom  he  remained  until  a  late  hour ;  at  last  Sanderson  gave  the  signal 
agreed  upon,  and  the  mulatto  stood  ready  to  show  them  through  the 
intricacies  of  the  cavern  to  the  secret  opening  above.  They  obeyed  it. 
Paul  had  to  seize  Eustace  firmly,  and  almost  drag  him  with  him,  for  his 
eyes  had  found  out  Jasper,  and  darted  the  fiercest  looks  of  hate  upon 
him.  It  happened,  unfortunately,  that  in  their  progress  they  had  to 
pass  close  to  a  group  of  mer>  who  had  marked  them  most  suspiciously  ; 
they  were  surrounding  Jasper.  Paul  had  noted  them,  and  'twas  his 
wish  to  pass  them  without  exciting  their  notice,  but  Eustace  him;;- 
heavily  upon  him,  seeking  some  pretence,  however  small,  to  attack  Jas- 
per ;  and  as  they  arrived  close  to  the  men  the  opportunity  was  granted 
to  him.  The  smugglers  extended  their  circle  until  they  nearly  inclosed 
the  small  pavty.  Dark  looks  were  immediately  fastened  upon  them,  and 
the  fellows  stood  firm,  evidently  determining  to  bar  their  further  pro- 
gress. Among  them  was  the  man  who  had  accosted  Paul  on  his  landing 
with  such  rude  language,  and  no  sooner  had  he  and  his  companions 
approached  him  than  he  exclaimed,  with  a  bitter  laugh — 

"These  are  the  Jews  I  told  you  on,  or  mayhap  the  Philistines  ;  who 
knows  but  they  are  Philistines,"  he  added,  fiercely ;  "  and  if  they  are, 
why  shouldn't  we  give  'em  the  benefit  of  the  law  ?" 

"  Who  do  you  call  Philistines  ?  you  half-cobbed  whole  swab,"  ex- 
claimed Andrew,  \vrathfully;  "whose  a  Jew?  you  sncsiking  mbl)cr\ 
loblolly  boy.  Dam 'mo,  if  you  call  me  a  Jew  agcn,  I'll  spoil  the  shape 
of  your  figure-head,  ugly  as  it  is,  you  sea  calf.  I  will !" 
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Andrew  looked  as  if  he  would,  and  as  if  he  could  keep  his  word.  He 
advanced  close  to  the  fellow,  and  his  broad  chest  and  brawny  limbs  not 
looking  like  playthings,  the  man  gave  a  little  ground — more  disposed 
to  retort  with  his  tongue  than  with  his  fists ;  ere,  however,  he  could 
reply,  one  of  the  men  fixing  his  eye  upon  Lucky  George,  said  loudly — 

"  If  you  ain't  Philistines,  here  is  one  that  is." 

"Do  you  mean  to  say  I'm  a  Philistine  ?"  roared  Gasket,  stepping  be- 
fore George,  and  nearly  running  the  fellow  down  by  pushing  against 
him. 

"  You  all  are,"  shouted  two  or  three  voices  together  ;  "  Down  with 
the  Philistines  !  down  with  'em  !  Out  knives,  and  clear  decks  of  Philis- 
tines!.' 

There  was  an  instant  glitter  of  blades  in  the  air,  and  a  rush  made  to 
the  little  party.  Both  Gasket  and  Andrew  flung  their  two  opponents  to 
the  ground,  and  the  latter  got  possession  of  a  cutlass,  which  was  bran- 
dished in  the  hand  of  one  near  him,  by  twisting  it  with  amazing  dexterity 
from  his  grasp.  Eustace  sprung  at  Jasper,  and  Paul  drew  a  brace  of 
pistols  for  instant  use,  when  a  voice  cried  loudly — 

"  Hold  !  hold !  down  there,  you  sea  dogs !  down,  I  say.  By  the 
devil's  blazing  hearth,  I'll  send  a  bullet  through  the  skull  of  him  who 
strikes  another  blow.  Down,  I  say!  Who  is  commander  here  ?  Am  I  ? 
or  have  each  knave  of  ye  a  will  of  your  own  to  do  as  ye  list,  in  defiance 
of  my  command  ?" 

With  some  grumbling  the  men  held  their  hands,  and  Sanderson  stepped 
authoritatively  into  the  centre  of  the  group ;  he  looked  around  him  with 
a  frowning  brow,  and  then  said  sternly — 

"What  means  this  sudden  brawl?  Have  ye  lost  your  tongues,  ye 
that  were  but  now  howling  like  wolves,"  he  added,  as  no  one  spoke. 

"They  calls  us  Philistines,"  exclaimed  Andrew,  indignantly;  "the 
pi  rat — " 

"  Your  men  suspect  us  to  be  spies,"  interrupted  Paul,  as  the  honest 
tar  was  about  to  favour  them  with  his  opinion  of  the  nature  of  their  oc- 
cupation ;  "  you  can  undeceive  them,  captain." 

"  They  wants  to  get  the  weathergage  of  you,  captain,"  roared  one  of 
the  men :  "  here  Rough-and-ready  Bill  says  he  knows  one  of  'em  to  be 
a  regular  built  Philistine,  always  cruising  under  a  pennant ;  and  ain't  all 
on  'em  cutter-rigged  with  the  broad  R  on  'em  ?  They're  spies  as  clear 
as  Snafield  on  a  fine  day.  Our  laws  says,  death  to  all  spies,  and  I  says 
down  with  the  Philistines  !  hurrah,  lads !  down  with  them  !  down 
with — " 
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A  tremendous  blow  from  the  butt  end  of  a  pistol,  dealt  by  Sanderson, 
alighting  on  his  forehead,  precipitated  the  brawling  ruffian  to  the  ground, 
and  stopped  his  noisy  clamour. 

"  That's  my  law,  when  my  orders  are  disobeyed,"  exclaimed  the  cap- 
tain ;  "  you  may  thank  the  devil  or  any  other  saint  that  you  did  not 
have  a  bullet  instead  of  the  butt  end.  It  is  time  enough  when  I  give 
tHe  word  to  out  knife,  but  not  before.  Step  forward,  Rough  and-ready 
Bill,  and  let  me  hear  what  you  have  to  say." 

A  fellow  with  an  aspect  which  presented  a  singular  compound  of 
brutishness  and  cunning,  with  features  composed  of  the  peculiarities  of 
several  nations,  issued  from  the  body  of  his  companions,  and  said,  in  a 
gruff  voice,  as  he  pointed  to  Lucky  Georg*e — 

"  That  ere  long  land  bird  is  a  Philistine,  I  knows,  'cos  he  grabbed  me 
once  ;  he's  the  werry  one  we  calls  the  '  nabbing  shirk.'  He's  made 
prizes  of  more  of  our  people  and  more  tubs  than  any  Philistine  in  the 
service,  and  his  death's  been  sworn  on  every  pint  o*  coast  hereaway." 

"  Are  you  sure  of  this  ?"  said  the  captain. 

"  I'll  take  my  oath " 

"  No  !"  returned  the  captain,  sternly  ;  "  we  know  you  as  lying  Bill 
quite  as  well  as  by  Rough-and-ready.  You  must  give  me  proof." 

"  He's  got  a  scar  on  his  left  arm,  where  I  cut  him  with  a  knife  when 
he  took  me,"  said  Bill. 

"  Let  me  see  your  left  arm,"  said  the  captain  to  Lucky  George. 

He  turned  up  the  sleeve  of  his  coat  and  laid  his  arm  bare  ;  there  was 
no  mark. 

"  It  is  on  his  right,  then,"  said  Bill,  on  finding  his  mistake  ;  "  shew 
your  right  arm." 

'*  Not  I,"  replied  George,  coolly ;  "  you  should  have  named  the  right 
first.  I'll  not  show  my  arms  again  to  satisfy  any  of  you ;  if  I  am  the 
man  you  assert  me  to  be,  why  are  you  the  only  one  that  knows  me  ?" 

"  I  know  you,"  exclaimed  Jasper,  suddenly  advancing  and  fixing  his 
eyes  eagerly  upon  him. 

"And  I  know  you/'  cried  Andrew,  as  instantly  confronting  him. 
Jasper  started  back  with  surprise  and  dismay  ;  he  had  not  recognised 
Andrew  before,  and  the  sudden  sight  of  him  raised  remembrances  by 
no  means  pleasant.  He  was,  however,  surrounded  by  friends — men 
who  would  support  him,  but  who  would  not  view  with  eyes  of  satisfac- 
tion any  display  of  apprehension,  not  to  say  cowardice,  on  the  part  of 
one  they  believed  to  be  a  daring  spirit.  This  speculation  flashed  through 
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his  mind  like  lightning-,  and  restored  his  ^elf-possession  ;  he  hent  a 
hardy  gaze  upon  the  sailor,  and  said — 

"  Where  have  you  known  me  ?     By  what  do  you  know  me  ?" 

"  I  know'd  you  first  afore  I  went  my  last  voyage,"  said  Andrew, 
speaking  rapidly  ;  "  I  know'd  you  next  when  I  was  homeward  bound. 
I  trusted  to  your  conning,  and  you  run  me  right  out  of  my  latitude, 
playing  me  foul  like  the  thieving  Malays  in  a  captain's  cabin  ;  and  I'd 
a  known  more  of  you  if  you  hadn't  have  parted  company  with  me  like 
a  jib  blown  from  the  bolt-ropes  in  a  gale,  when  that  old  likeness  of 
father  Neptune,  a  grizzle-jawed,  tow-wigged,  old  anchent  hove  in  sight 
and  c&rried  all  sail  in  chase  of  you.  I  knows  you  now  by  the  long- 
leached,  chany-junk  cut  of  your  jib  ;  but  with  all  I  knows  of  you,  there's 
no  good  coiled  away  along  with  it." 

"  You  know  me  by  our  meeting  upon  the  mountain,  when  you  had 
stolen  the  maiden  from  beneath  your  father's  roof,  having  murdered 
your  brother,"  said  Lucky  George,  in  a  quick  voice ;  "  I  bound  you 
hand  and  foot,  and  left  you  in  the  cavern  you  had  used  for  other  pur- 
poses, unconnected  with  the  interests  of  this  community." 

"  Ye*,  and  its  well  for  you  you  haven't  the  young  lady  now,"  ex- 
claimed Andrew,  ere  George  had  ceased,  "  or  you  would  have  gone  be- 
low before  this,  like  the  lead  in  a  hundred  fathom  water ;  but  we  knows 
where  she  is,  and  who's  got  her,  and  it  won't  be  long  afore  we  have 
her  agen,  provided  we  get  clear  of  you,  which  we"  means  to  do  if  we 
can." 

Ja&per  looked  at  him  with  a  glance  of  lightning — a  sudden  thought 
flashed  through  his  mind  ;  he  hesitated  for  a  minute,  and  then  turning 
to  the  assembled  men,  who  had  now  gathered  round,  to  a  number 
exceeding  a  hundred,  he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  he  tried  to  render  loud, 
but  he  was  not  sufficiently  recovered  to  accomplish — 

"Are  the  crew  of  the  Scud  here  ?" 

"  Ay,  ay !"  was  repeated  from  mouth  to  mouth. 

"  And  ready  to  obey  my  orders  ?" 

A  reply  in  the  affirmative  was  unanimously  given,  and  then  he  said, 
to  the  unequivocal  surprise  of  all  present — 

"  It  is  my  belief  they  are  not  spies,  and  I  command  those  belonging 
to  my  vessel  to  suffer  them  to  pass  unmolested." 

"  I  agree  with  you,  Captain  Smith,"  cried  Sanderson,  eagerly,  and 
then,  turning  a  fierce  gaze  around  him,  he  said — "  Let  him  who  says 
nay  stand  forward." 
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A  complete  silence  followed  his  words,  which,  observing  no  one  break, 
he  took  Paul  by  the  hand,  and  shaking  it,  said — 

"  Farewell !  no  words ;  you  are  safe.  Away  at  once.  I  know  we 
may  trust  you" 

"  And  I  will  answer  for  my  companions,"  responded  Paul. 

"  It  is  enough,"  exclaimed  Sanderson.  "Jigger  I"  he  cried  to  the 
mulatto,  who  still  stood  holding  the  torch,  "heave  a-head  with  the 
light  1"  He  then  waved  his  hand  to  our  hero  and  his  friends,  who  all 
turned  to  depart,  save  Eustace,  and  he  walked  up  to  Jasper  and  said,  in 
a  voice  which  was  heard  by  nearly  all  there — 

"Jasper  Chough,  look  on  me.  I  am  Eustace  Prior.  If  you  are  not 
coward  as  well  as  scoundrel,  we  shall  meet  again." 

Jasper's  eyes  opened  to  an  unusual  width  as  he  heard  his  words ;  he 
gazed  at  him  as  at  an  object  of  extremest  wonder  :  he  scanned  him  slowly 
from  head  to  foot,  and  his  whole  frame  seemed  to  swell  and  dilate,  as 
he,  With  a  smile  of  mingled  scorn,  triumph,  and  hate,  replied — 

"  We  shall.0 

He  turned  his  back  on  him  as  he  spoke,  and  Eustace,  with  a  proud 
bearing,  though  burning  for  instant  revenge,  followed  his  companions. 

The  mulatto  led  the  way  through  various  winding  passages  and  up 
nights  of  steps  until  he  reached  a  small  chamber  cut  in  the  rock,  and 
then  turning  to  the  party  he  was  leading,  he  said — 

"  We  stop  here." 

"  Why  ?"  asked  Paul. 

"  'Cos  'emhab  'em  eyes  blind,  sar." 

A  shrill  whistle  brought  two  men  in  masks,  armed  with  cutlasses  and 
pistols,  and  one  of  them  told  the  little  party  they  must,  from  motives  of 
safety  to  the  band,  submit  to  be  blindfolded  ere  they  left  the  entrance  to 
the  cavern.  Perceiving  that  prudence  rendered  the  precaution  necessary, 
they  all  assented,  and  when  the  operation  was  completed,  each  to  his 
surprise  felt  his  arms  suddenly  seized,  a  rope  in  an  instant  passed  round 
them  and  made  fast.  In  anticipation  of  foul  play  resistance  was  offered, 
but  upon  the  strong  assurance  of  the  men  who  bound  them  that  no  ill 
was  intended  them,  they  bore  their  bonds  quietly,  and  once  more,  under 
the  direction  of  fresh  guides,  set  forward.  Not  a  word  transpired  from 
any  of  the  party,  save  when  their  conductors  directed  them  how  to  pro- 
ceed when  an  inclination  or  depression  in  their  path  required  an  altera- 
tion in  their  mode  of  progress.  After  much  serpentine  perambulation, 
they  felt  the  cool  air  of  heaven  blow  upon  their  faces  ;  they  were  not, 
however,  suffered  to  stop,  but  were  hurried  forward  at  un  accelerated 
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pace,  the  guides  urging  them  on  by  complaining  that  the  time  allotted 
for  directing  them  had  expired,  and  there  still  remained  some  distance 
to  traverse.  The  little  party  obeyed  their  request,  moving  on  rapidly, 
until  the  rugged  nature  of  the  ground  compelled  them  to  exercise 
more  caution  than  before.  Then  Paul  made  an  observation  to  one  of 
the  guides,  but  not  receiving  an  answer  he  repeated  it,  until  he  dis- 
covered that  they  had  either  decamped  or  pertinaciously  refused  to 
answer  him;  he  struggled  with  his  bonds  and  found  they  were  loose; 
he  was  not  long,  therefore,  in  removing  the  bandage  from  his 
eyes,  and  found  that  the  guides  had  vanished.  He  released  his  friends 
immediately,  and  though  they  strained  their  eyes  in  every  direction, 
they  could  perceive  no  trace  of  their  conductors.  They  were  in  a  gloomy 
spot  on  a  considerable  elevation.  The  wind  had  lessened  its  fury,  but  still 
howled  and  whistled  as  it  fiewboisterouslypast  them.  A  solitary  star  might 
be  seen  here  and  there  looking  brighter  from  the  gloom  which  surrounded 
it,  and  the  brightness  with  which  it  displayed  its  twinkling  light.  The 
thundering  dash  of  the  surf,  as  it  broke  upon  the  beach,  and  against  the 
"beetling  cliffs,"  like  distant  reports  of  heavy  artillery,  told  them  they 
were  still  near  the  mighty  sea.  The  consideration  now  to  be  discussed, 
was  how  to  proceed.  The  slight  clue  which  Paul  had  obtained  from 
Sanderson  respecting  Churleigh  was  all  they  had  to  guide  them,  and  he 
hesitated  whether  in  the  darkness,  with  but  a  faint  knowledge  of  the 
locality,  it  was  advisable  to  continue  the  pursuit  of  Churleigh,  or 
make  for  Ramsey,  rest  a  few  hours,  gather  whatever  information  it 
was  possible  to  obtain,  which  could  be  of  service  to  them,  and  then  start 
on  fresh.  But  Eustace  would  listen  to  no  counsel  which  proposed 
desisting  from  his  purpose,  even  for  a  few  hours,  to  take  the  necessary 
repose  required  by -nature.  He  had  upon  him  the  desire  to  save  his 
beloved,  like  a  death  thirst — and  would  know  no  rest,  no  slumber,  no 
cessation  of  exertion,  until  he  had  rescued  her. 

"  I  know,"  he  said,  in  answer  to  Paul's  proposition,  "  that  ye  have  not 
the  same  incentive  to  exertion  that  I  have;  I  know  the  feeling  which 
lifts  me  above  fatigue  or  exhaustion  dwells  not  in  your  breast,  and  1 
would  not  be  so  selfish  as  to  wish  ye  to  labour  beyond  what  nature 
can  endure,  for  me.  I  will  therefore  go  on  alone  ;  you  can  return  to 
Ramsey,  and  follow  me  when  you  are  rested  and  refreshed." 

There  was  not  one  of  them  who  would  agree  to  this  :  and  the  con- 
ference ended  by  their  coming  to  the  determination  to  keep  with  him, 
and  at  once  go  in  pursuit  of  Churleigh. 

A  ridge  of  mountains,  composed  chiefly   of  rocks  of  mica,,  slate,  uiid 
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clay  slate,  crosses  the  Island  of  Man  from  North-east  to  South-west. 
Many  of  them  are  of  considerable  height,  and  congregate  mostly  in  the 
centre  of  the  Island.  It  was  in  one  of  the  passes  of  these  mountains, 
near  where  the  high  road  from  Douglas  to  Peel  is  intersected  by  the 
one  from  Castletown  to  Ramsey,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tumulus  atTinwald, 
that  Paul  hoped  to  fall  in  with  Churleigh — such  at  least  were  the  hopes 
raised  by  what  had  fallen  from  Sanderson,  but  despite  his  information 
he  had  some  misgiving  that  he  had  taken  his  station  nearer  the  coast. 
There  was  no  time  however  to  waste  in  he  Station,  and  he  promptly 
decided  upon  proceeding  in  the  direction  the  captain  had  named.  He 
led  the  way  and  the  rest  followed,  endeavouring  to  forget  their  fatigue 
in  expectation  of  success,  and  in  discussing  the  scene  they  had  recently 
been  actors  in,  striving  to  find  some  solution  for  the  extraordinary 
behaviour  of  one  whom  they  had  expected  to  find  most  resentful ;  but 
their  speculations,  though  conducted  with  much  ingenuity,  did  not  bring 
them  to  the  true  cause. 

Jasper's  first  intention,  on  discovering  them  in  the  cavern  and  ascer- 
taining their  object,  was,  if  he  possessed  still  any  influence  over  the  band, 
to  cause  their  immediate  destruction  ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  he 
would  not,  if  he  had  persevered  in  his  ruthless  purpose,  have  succeeded, 
despite  Captain  Grayson's  efforts  in  their  behalf.  Security  being  na- 
turally the  most  important  consideration  of  the  band,  they  were  likely  to 
throw  off  allegiance  to  any  leader  whose  acts  were  calculated  to  com- 
promise their  safety ;  and  although  Grayson,  not  an  older  man  than 
Jasper,  possessed  the  greatest  power,  he  would  in  all  probability  have  been 
in  a  minority  in  extending  protection  to  our  hero  and  his  companions. 
if  Jasper  had  not  so  suddenly  coincided  with  him,  and  gave  his  assent 
to  their  departure.  His  reason  for  thus  strangely  altering  his  first 
determination  was  his  unexpected  discovery  of  their  being  aware  that 
Churleigh  had  possession  of  Florence,  and  were  in  pursuit  of  him  when 
they  took  refuge  in  the  cave.  In  an  instant  a  plan  flashed  through  his* 
mind  for  securing  the  maiden,  and  inflicting  summary  vengeance  upon 
all  tHe  rest.  He  concluded  that  by  petting  Prior,  Paul,  and  their  com- 
panions on  Churleigh,  they  would  hunt  him  down,  rescue  Florence  from 
him,  probably  at  the  expense  of  the  old  man's  life  ;  for  he  knew  his 
resolute  and  vindictive  nature  would  not  permit  him  to  yield  up  the 
maiden  without  a  deadly  struggle  to  retain  her.  He  would  then  be  at 
hand  with  a  party  of  the  most  desperate  of  his  followers,  to  tear  her 
from  the  hands  of  Prior,  and  murder  him,  Paul,  and  all  the  rest — make 
the  best  of  his  way  on  board  the  Scud  with  his  prize,  and  sail  to  some 
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island  in  the  Mediterranean.  Churleigh  was  too  great  a  favourite  with 
the  band,  and  possessed  too  much  of  their  confidence,  for  him  to  even 
propose  to  the  lawless  ruffians  companioning  him  that  they  should  lend 
him  their  assistance  to  slay  the  'old  tiger;'  they  would  have  bid  them,  if 
they  had  a  quarrel,  fight  it  out — and  would  not  have  interfered,  or  laid 
a  hand  upon  one  whom  they  knew  had  for  years  served  their  interests 
well  and  faithfully ;  otherwise  Jasper  would  have  urged  them  to  glay 
Eustace  and  his  companions,  and  backed  by  a  party  each  more  ruthless 
than  himself,  have  sought  out  Churleigh,  and  subjected  him  to  a  most 
terrible  fate.  Prevented,  however,  from  doing  the  latter  from  the  cause 
ascribed,  he  hit  upon  the  contrivance  which,  if  carried  out  as  he  ex- 
pected and  as  appeared  probable,  would  successfully  accomplish  his  base 
designs. 

Paul,  who  conducted  the  party,  was  in  the  act  of  striking  into  a  by 
path  which  would  bring  him  and  his  friends  by  a  near  route  to  the  spot 
where  he  hoped  to  encounter  Churleigh,  when  he  heard  a  loud  hail  in 
the  rear.  He  turned  his  head  quickly,  as  did  the  rest  of  his  companions, 
and  discovered  a  man  running  swiftly  towards  them.  They  paused  and 
waited  until  he  came  up,  and  when  he  arrived,  found  him  to  be  Bill 
Grissoll ;  he  was  out  of  breath,  and  spoke  in  broken  sentences. 

"  You  have  made  good  way,"  he  said ;  "  I  gave  chase  to  you  almost 
as  soon  as  you  left  us,  and  bore  down  hard  after  you,  but  you  had 
gathered  such  headway,  I  began  to  think  I  should  never  run  you  under 
my  lee ;  however,  I  have — " 

"And  what  is  your  object  in  doing  so?"  interrupted  Paul,  hastily. 

"Why,  to  ask  a  question  or  so,"  returned  Bill,  readily;  "first,  you 
see,  you  said  if  I  and  Harry  Hardstaff  stood  by  you,  you  would  do  some- 
thing in  the  shape  of  reward.  Now  you  knows  it  was  the  turn  of  a 
vane  that  you  wasn't  made  Mother  Carey's  chickens  on,  which  wasn't 
from  anything  I  or  Harry  let  slip,  as  you — " 

"  All  this  we  are  aware  of,"  interrupted  Prior,  impatiently  ;  "  you 
shall  not  go  unrewarded.  What  else  have  you  to  communicate  ?" 

"  Why  this  Jere,"  said  Bill,  a  little  vexedjit  the  shortness  with  which 
he  was  taken  up ;  "I  heerd  you  say  you  wanted  to  know  where  old 
Jack  Churleigh  had  coiled  himself  away." 

"  I  do — can  you  tell  me  ?"  cried  Prior,  eagerly. 

"  Why,  then,  I  think  I  can,"  replied  Grissoll,  without  evincing  any 
of  the  eagerness  to  unfold  his  intelligence  which  he  had  at  first  dis- 
played. 

"  Then  out  with  it  quickly  !"  exclaimed  Paul. 

"  Why  that's  another  thing/'   he  replied,  with  a  jeering  laugh. 
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"  How  about  the   '  speche  ?'     There  was  a  reward  promised  for  bring- 
ing you  to  bear  on  old  Jack's  anchorage." 

"  Name  it,  and  you  shall  have  it,"  cried  Prior. 

"What  down  in  my  fist1.'*  ejaculated  Bill  Grissol,  "  without  any 
standing  off  and  on — no  box-hauling  ?" 

"  Now,  this  instant/1  replied  Eustace,  drawing  his  purse  from  his 
pocket. 

"  Well,  then,"  he  said,  eyeing  the  purse  with  a  most  covetous  ex- 
pression, "  a  brace  of  real  golden  shiners,  one  for  I  and  one  for  Harry, 
would  be  about  putting  the  helm  amidships." 

"  Here  they  are,"  returned  Eustace,  producing  a  couple  of  guineas, 
and  placing  them  in  his  hands.  "  Now  unfold  his  hiding  place." 

"  Well,  you  see,"  he  exclaimed,  pocketing  the  gold,  and  buttoning 
his  pocket  up  carefully  after  placing  it  in  its  recesses,  "  while  Jigger 
was  convoying  you  from  '  the  rondavoo'  I  gets  along  side  a  messmate, 
one  Jem  Junker — a  real  good  fellow  Jem  is :  you  don't  know  Jem  ?  he 
had  a  Brummagem  father  and  a  chancy  mother — he  was  born  on  the 
line,  and  so — " 

"  We  want  to  hear  none  of  the  history  of  your  messmate  ;  tell  us 
what  he  has  to  do  with  Churleigh,"  cried  Paul,  sternly. 

"  Well,  it's  what  Jem  Junker  said  to  me  that  I  am  going  to  heave 
out,"  said  Grissoll.  "  He  was  talking  about  you  and  your  mates,  and 
was  a  wondering,  as  we  all  were,  why  Captain  Smith  should  let  you  sheer 
off  without  firing  a  shot,  when  he  ups  and  says,  '  Alia!'  says  he,  *  if  old 
Jack  Churleigh  was  here/  8ays  he,  '  he  wouldn't  ha*  let  'em,'  says  he, 
'  clear  out,'  says  he,  '  without  scuttling,  or  keelhauling,  or  cobbing  'em,' 
says  he,  '  or  something  of  that  'ere  sort/  says  he.  '  Ah/  says  I, 
'  you  have  it  clear  of  kinks  there/  says  I ;  '  but  where  is  old  Jack  ?' 
Bays  I — '  cos,  don't  you  see,  I  wanted  to  overhaul  his  berth  for  you  ;"hc 
accompanied  the  last  remark  by  giving  Eustace  a  dig  with  his  thumb  in 
the  side,  and  winking  his  eye  most  knowingly-  at  him.  Eustace,  how- 
ever, was  not  disposed  to  receive  this  familiarity  with  complaisance,  and, 
therefore,  requested  him  not  to  repeat  his  pleasantry,  but  continue  his 
story,  abbreviating  as  much  as  possible,  that  no  time  might  be  lost  in 
arriving  at  the  point  most  important  to  be  disclosed.  Grissoll  proli 
a  disgust  at  any  one  being  given  to  palavering,  and  proceeded  to  show 
that  he  was  not,  until  Paul,  in  a  rage,  cried  out  for  him  instantly  to  di-- 
closc  the  lurking  place  of  the  old  man,  or  refund  the  money,  and  take 
himself  away,  without  delaying  them  longer. 

The  talk  of  returning  the  gold  had  the  effect  of  quickening 
tongue,  and  he  said  directly — 
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"  Well,  Jem  Junker  says  to  me  says  he,  '  Why  I  made  the  trip  from 
the  creek  to  Ramsey  along  with  the  old  man  ;  he'd  got  a  young  lass 
with  him,'  says  he,  ',  small  and  trim/  says  he, '  like  the  spars  of  the  Scud/ 
says  he.  '  Well,  this  young  gal  was  as  unhappy  as  a  ship  in  irons.  Heave 
and  Paul/  says  he ;  '  how  she  did  pipe  her  eye  ;  her  lee  scuppers  run 
salt  water/  says  he,  '  like  them  of  a  schooner  in  a  gale  that's  shipped  a 
heavy  sea.  Hows'ever,  nobody  said  nothing  to  her,  'cos  Churleigh's 
business  was  nobody  else's,  as  they'd  ha'  found  if  any  one  had  a  signalled 
him  about  her,  and  so  you  see/  says  he,  '  we  axed  no  questions  but  put 
'em  both  ashore  at  Ramsey,  and  run  for  the  cave.  But  afore  we  shov'd 
off/  says  he,  '  Churleigh  says  to  me,  '  if  Captain  Smith  should  ax  about 
me  and  a  young  lady/  says  he,  *  tell  him  if  he  looks  he'll  find  us  at 
Spanish  Head.'  " 

"  At  Spanish  Head!"   cried  Paul  and  Eustace  together. 

"  Ay,  ay/'  replied  Grissoll,  "  that's  the  place.  I  made  Jem  repeat 
it  that  I  mightn't  shoal  when  I  was  fetching  the  point  in  my  story  ;  and 
when  I  found  he  had  veered  out  his  line  till  the  glass  had  run  out  and 
he  cried  '  stop/. I  parted  company  with  him  and  made  sail  a'ter  you/' 

"  It  is  as  I  suspected/'  exclaimed  Paul ;  "  Churleigh  has  hugged  the 
coast.  Come,  Mr.  Prior,  we  will  bear  away  at  once  for  Spanish  Head. 
I  know  its  situation  well." 

"  Anywhere,  Paul ;  anywhere  where  we  are  likely  to  overtake  the 
villain,"  cried  Eustace,  with  intense  excitement.  "  Let  me  but  meet 
with  him — let  me  but  overhaul  him — I'll  have  his  heart's  blood,  or 
perish  in  the  attempt." 

"  We  shall  run  athwart  him,  never  fear,"  said  Paul,  soothingly,  ob- 
serving how  powerfully  the  young  lieutenant  was  wrought  upon  by  his 
feelings  ;  and  then  suddenly  addressing  Andrew  and  Gasket,  he  said — 

"  Clap  on  to  Mr.  Grissoll ;  we  will  take  him  along  with  us.  There 
may  be  foul  play  intended  ;  if  there  is,  we  will  not  be  the  only  persons 
who  suffer." 

It  was  without  effect  that  Mr.  Grissoll  protested  he  meant  them  fair — 
swore  by  his  honour,  and  his  religion,  that  he  had  no  such  stuff  in  his 
thoughts  as  intending  them  evil.  "  Safe  bind  safe  find"  was  their  motto, 
and  deaf  to  his  appeals  they  made  assurance  doubly  sure  by  compelling 
him  to  accompany  them. 

Once  more  they  hastened  on  in  pursuit,  but  ere  they  had  gained  any 
degree  of  distance  Eustace,  overcome  by  overwrought  emotion,  super- 
added  to  his  fatigue,  became  suddenly  dizzy — the  scenery  appeared  to 
whirl  round  him,  and  reeling  forward  he  fell  insensible  upon  the  earth. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

"  There  stood  an  old  man — his  hairs  were  white, 
But  his  veteran  arm  was  full  of  might. 
*  *  *  *  * 

Though  aged  he  was,  so  iron  of  limb, 
Few  of  our  youth  could  cope  with  him." 

BYRON. 

11  To  this  point  I  stand- 
That  both  the  worlds  I  give  to  negligence, 
Let  come  what  comes ;  only  I'll  be  revenged 
Most  throughly." 

SHAK.SFERE. 

"  Round  he  spun  and  down  he  fell ; 
A  flash  like  fire  within  his  eyes 
Blazed,  as  he  bent  no  more  to  rise, 
And  then  eternal  darkness  sunk 
Through  all  the  palpitating  trunk  ; 
Nought  of  life  left,  save  a  quivering, 
Where  his  limbs  were  slightly  shivering." 

BYRON. 

"  God  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb/'  is  an  old  and  beautiful 
proverb  ;  one  that  applied  to  the  situation  of  Florence,  too,  in  an  emi- 
nent degree.  It  might  be  imagined  that  one  so  fragile  and  delicate  as 
she  was  would  have  sunk  under  the  trials  she  had  to  undergo — that  the 
agony  of  mind  she  suffered,  in  addition  to  the  bodily  exertion  she  was 
compelled  to  exercise,  would  have  reduced  her  to  the  verge  of  the  grave  J 
but  no,  she  had  hope — 

"  The  miserable  have  no  other  medicine, 
But  only  hope." 

and  that  supported  her.  Her  exigencies  had  been  many  and  great,  still 
had  she  relief  and  succour  when  despair  was  eating  its  way  into  her  soul ; 
and  even  now,  though  she  discovered  Churleigh  to  have  forfeited  his 
promise,  and  was  conveying  her  to  some  wild  place  to  her  unknown, 
and  with  a  purpose  equally  obscure  to  her  apprehension,  she  still  confided 
in  God's  mercy,  and  hoped  for  the  help  which  seemed  impossible  to 
reach  her.  It  was  a  consolation,  though  a  meagre  one,  to  know  she 
was  not  in  Jasper's  power ;  and  the  few  words  respecting  him  which 
had  fallen  from  the  old  man's  lips,  which  were  of  the  most  acrimonious 
and  bitter  description,  convinced  her  that  she  was  not  in  the  hands  of 
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one  who  was  his  friend.  It  was  impossible  for  her  to  understand  why 
Churleigh  had  made  her  prisoner ;  but  from  the  respect  he  displayed 
towards  her,  and  his  constant  reiteration  of  assurances,  when  he  found 
her  weeping  bitterly,  that  she  had  no  cause  for  fear — that  beyond  being 
subjected  to  temporary  inconvenience  she  should  not  incur  any  ill — she 
augured  more  favourably  of  the  future  than,  perhaps,  might  have  been 
expected  from  one  in  her  situation ;  and  thus  when  her  heart  sunk 
despairingly  she  would  raise  it  by  conjuring  up  fond  speculations  of 
speedy  deliverance,  of  restoration  to  her  friends,  and  happiness  with  him 
without  whom  life  would  be  a  cheerless  blank. 

Bill  Grissoll's  tale,  stated  by  him  to  have  been  given  by  Jem  Junker, 
was,  as  far  as  it  went,  correct.  Jem  Junker  had  accompanied  the  old 
man  arid  his  fair  prisoner  from  St.  Bee's  head  to  Ramsey,  and  to  him 
had  been  given  the  message  to  Smith  ;  but  Churleigh,  instead  of  pro- 
ceeding direct  to  Spanish  Head,  stopped  at  a  house  in  the  outskirts  of 
Ramsey,  for  the  sake  of  refreshing  Florence  and  giving  Jasper  time  to 
overtake  him.  The  inmates  of  the  dwelling  at  which  he  halted  were 
persons  who  were  in  connection  with  the  band,  and  never  asked  ques- 
tions. They  listened  to  all  that  was  told  them,  but  took  no  notice  of 
anything  strange  they  saw,  unless  their  attention  was  specially  directed 
towards  it ;  they,  therefore,  testified  no  surprise  at  the  introduction  of 
Florence — received  the  intimation  to  hear,  see,  and  say  nothing  as  a 
matter  of  course  ;  and  although  the  unhappy  girl  made  several  appeals 
to  a  woman  who  waited  upon  her,  she  received  no  sympathy  in  return. 
She  had  arrived  with  Churleigh  at  Ramsey  in  the  forenoon  of  the  day 
subsequent  to  her  departure  from  Cumberland,  and  remained  in  the 
house  to  which  she  was  taken  the  whole  of  that  day  and  the  next ;  but 
the  following  morning,  refreshed  in  body,  though  her  mind  was  still  in 
a  state  of  considerable  anxiety,  she  was  conducted  from  it  by  the  old 
man,  with  the  purpose  of  proceeding  to  Spanish  Head.  It  was  useless 
to  attempt  resistance  ;  she  perceived  she  could  not  gain  by  it,  and  there 
was  little  doubt  that  if  she  tried  it  she  would  be  the  only  sufferer  ;  she, 
therefore,  made  no  opposition  to  Churleigh's  request  for  her  to  attire 
herself  in  her  cloak  and  hat  and  accompany  him.  A  horse  was  pro- 
vided for  her,  which  carried  her  the  greater  part  of  the  journey,  and 
was  dismissed  when  they  were  a  short  distance  from  the  place  in  the 
charge  of  a  boy  who  accompanied  them,  and  then  she  and  the  old  man 
went  on  alone. 

The  ground  was  rugged  and  of  steep  ascent.     Masses  of  slate  pecu- 
liar to  the  island  lay  in  rude  confusion  here  and  there ;  rocks,  all  formed 
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of  the  same  material,  rose  up  on  each  side  of  them,  and  each  step  they 
took  in  advance  the  scenery  grew  wilder  still.  The  day  was  fine,  and 
the  view  extensive  ;  the  sea,  so  lately  agitated  by  boisterous  winds,  now 
lay  like  a  huge  lake,  calm  and  placid — studded  here  and  there  with 
vessels  of  various  sizes,  like  gems  upon  a  sea-green  robe,  they 
reached  the  summit  of  the  cliff  and  stood  three  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  They  gazed  with  interest  on  the  scene.  They  could 
hear  the  roar  of  the  mighty  waters  as  they  laved  in  restless  motion  the 
base  of  the  promontory,  and  Florence  felt  giddy  as  she  gazed  at  the 
fearful  depth  beneath  her.  The  coast  at  Spanish  Head  is  wild  and  pic- 
turesque. It  is  formed  of  jutting  crags,  of  headlands  and  precipices, 
varying  from  two  to  three  hundred  feet  in  height.  They  are  stationed 
in  irregular  positions,  but  have  all  communication  with  each  other  on 
the  top,  although  in  some  places  a  path  lies  between  them  ;  in  others 
it  winds  along  the  summit.  There  were  thousands  of  aquatic  birds 
wheeling  and  screaming  in  all  directions,  disturbing  the  otherwise  sere- 
nity of  the  place  by  their  ceaseless  cries,  and  peregrinations,  with  flapping 
wings,  to  and  fro. 

Churleigh  wandered  about,  leading  Florence  by  the  hand,  without 
any  apparent  object.  He  spoke  kindly  to  her,  pointed  out  the  different 
objects  in  sight.  Snafield,  the  highest  mountain,  more  than  two  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  North  Barrule,  the  next  in 
importance,  above  eighteen  hundred  feet  in  height ;  and  pointed  out  the 
opposite  coasts,  explaining  that  upon  a  clear  day  England,  Ireland. 
Scotland,  and  Wales  may  be  seen  from  the  summit  of  these  mountains 
The  tone  of  his  voice  was  softened  as  he  spoke,  and  his  manner 
most  respectful.  He  was  well  versed  in  the  history  of  the  island,  and 
gave  her  a  brief  history  of  the  celebrated  defence  of  Castle  Rushen  by  the 
heroic  wife  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  when  it  was  attacked  in  consequence 
of  that  noble's  adherence  to  Charles  the  First.  His  language,  though 
rude,  was  impressive,  and  she  could  not  but  feel  interested  in  his  story, 
although  it  was  related  at  such  a  season.  During  his  narrative  they 
seated  themselves  upon  a  clump  of  grey  rock,  and  when  he  had  con- 
cluded he  rose,  and  bidding  her  follow  him,  he  wandered  among  the 
passages  which  lay  between  those  rocks  whose  summits  rose  boldly  up 
above  them.  There  was  a  strong  wind  blowing  on  these  high  places, 
coming  from  the  sea,  and  conveying  the  sound  of  the  incessant  "  wash 
of  waters,"  as  well  as  the  chattering  and  screaming  of  the  birds,  \\\{\i 
great  distinctness,  rendering  every  other  noise,  save  its  own  soughing, 
inaudible  ;  it  was,  therefore,  with  an  unexpected  suddenness,  which  made 
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Florence  scream  with  terror,  and  almost  faint,  that  a  young  man  sprung 
from  behind  a  rock,  and  presenting  a  brace  of  pistols  at  Churleigh's  head, 
bade  him  in  a  loud  voice  desist  from  advancing  another  step,  on  peril 
of  having  a  bullet  sent  through  his  brain.  Churleigh,  who  held  Florence 
by  the  wrist  with  one  hand  and  his  gun  in  the  other,  was  a  little  in 
advance  of  the  new  comer ;  he,  like  Florence,  was  startled  by  the  sudden 
appearance  of  the  stranger,  but  was  differently  affected.  He  shifted  his 
musket  instantly,  that  his  hand  might  rest  upon  the  lock,  and  with 
flashing  eyes  glanced  towards  his  detainer,  in  the  expectation  of  seeing 
Jasper,  but  to  his  astonishment  it  was  a  man  of  even  youthful  appear- 
ance in  the  garb,  of  a  sailor.  He  was  the  more  surprised,  as  he  could 
not  at  the  moment  find  a  reason  for  being  stopped  in  this  fashion  by 
such  a  person,  and  therefore  obeyed  the  command,  while  Florence,  who 
in  an  instant  saw  deliverance  in  store  for  her,  placed  her  disengaged 
hand  upon  Churleigh's  which  held  her  wrist,  and  strove  to  wrest  it  from 
his  grasp.  As  well  might  she  have  attempted  to  have  drawn  it  from  a 
vice. 

"  Now,  youngster,"  he  exclaimed,  addressing  the  young  man ;  "  what 
is  your  will,  which  you  seek  to  enforce  by  holding  a  brace  of  pistols  to 
my  head  ?" 

"  Your  instant  resignation  of  that  young  lady  to  my  care,"  he  replied, 
in  resolute  tones.. 

Churleigh  laughed  scornfully. 

"  By  whose  authority?"  he  demanded. 

"•My  own,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Thine? — pah  !     Boy,  thou'rt  mad,"  cried  Churleigh,  in  harsh  tones. 

"  My  madness  may  prove  fatal  to  you  if  you  do  not  instantly  resign 
your  infamously  obtained  prisoner,  and  give  yourself  into  my  custody." 

Again  Churleigh  laughed  in  bitter  derision. 

"  Who  and  what  are  you  ?"  he  asked  contemptuously. 

"  My  name  is  John  Paul,"  was  the  cool  reply.  "  I  am  that  young 
maiden's  friend  and  your  foe  ;  and  mark  me,  old  man,  if  you  attempt  to 
detain  her  or  resist,  nothing  shall  stay  me  from  sending  you  to  your 
Maker,  with  a  fearful  account  of  crimes  to  answer  for.  I  have  a  hair 
trigger  and  a  true  eye — do  not  compel  me  to  make  use  of  them  to  your 
detriment." 

"  I  have  boarded  a  ship  on  the  quarter  when  her  cannon  have  belched 
fire  and  shot,  without  a  nerve  quivering ;  do  you" think  your  brace  of 
puny  weapons  could  move  me  from  fear  to  do  what  you  desire  ?"  ex- 
claimed Churleigh,  with  scorn. 
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"  A  vain  boast,'*  cried  Paul ;  "  death  is  death,  come  in  what  shape  it 
may.  A  cannon-ball  may  scatter  you  to  pieces,  but  a  bullet,  small  as  it 
is,  can  make  a  hole  large  enough  to  let  out  life.  Resign  the  maiden 
without  further  parley,  or  take  the  consequences." 

A  smile  of  sinister  aspect  lurked  upon  the  iron  features  of  the  old 
man  ;  he  rested  Ivis  gun  with  its  breech  upon  the  earth. 

"  You  call  yourself  a  friend  to  the  maiden  ?''  he  said. 

"  I  do,  and  I  am  so.  I  have  tracked  you  hither  to  rescue  her  from 
your  accursed  hands,  and  I  depart  not  without  her,"  replied  Paul. 

"  Is  she  willing  to  believe  you?"  he  said,  turning  to  Florence. 

"  I  have  but  to  mention  the  name  of  Eustace,  and  she  will,  T  know, 
gladly  trust  herself  with  me,''  exclaimed  Paul,  eagerly. 

"  Oh  yes,"  replied  Florence,  quickly  ;  "  I  will  go  with  you  ;  you  look 
honest;  you  do  not  look  treacherous.  I  will  trust  you."  She  strug- 
gled as  she  spoke  to  get  her  hand  at  liberty,  but  Churleigh  still  held  it. 

"  You  require  me  for  your  willing — or,  as  it  may  be,  unwilling — 
prisoner  also,  do  you  not  ?"  he  said,  fixing  a  glittering  eye  upon  our 
hero. 

"  You  sneer,"  exclaimed  Paul ;  "  still  will  I  have  the  ycung  lady,  and 
you  shall  be  my  prisoner.  I  command  but  what  I  can  compel.  The 
smallest  attempt  on  your  part  to  shift  your  gun  towards  me,  or  a  longer 
continuance  of  opposition  to  rny  demand,  shall  seal  your  fate,  I  >  wtur 
by  all  that  is  sacred." 

"  I  am  in  your  power,  I  suppose,  and  must  do  your  bidding,"  "ex- 
claimed Churleigh,  and  let  his  gun  fall  heavily  upon  the  ground.  •  "  I 
here  resign  the  maiden."  He  released  .her  ^xs  he  spoke,  and  she  ran 
towards  Paul,  and  "  you  must  take  me — if  you  can,"  he  shouted,  and 
before  Paul  rould  have  anticipated  his  intention  lie  sprung  upon  him, 
knocked  the  pistols  up  with  a  sudden  dash,  and  attempted  to  seize  him 
by  the  throat ;  this,  however,  Paul  avoided,  and  he  only  caught  him  by 
the  collar.  One  of  the  pistols  fell  to  the  ground  through  the  violence 
of  the  blow  Churleigh  gave  it,  and  our  hero  threw  the  other  from  him 
in  order  to  have  both  hands  at  liberty,  and  made  a  grip  at  Churleigh 's 
throat,  which  proved  more  successful  than  the  old  man's  attempt  upon 
him.  Florence  shrieked  with  affright ;  she  had  no  power  to  fly,  and 
stood  watching  the  combatants  with  a  horror  which  rendered  her  scarcely 
able  to  support  herself. 

"  Now,  dog!  now,  boy  !'*  roared  Churleigh  ;  "  you  shall  be  my  pri- 
soner, and  shall  be  sent  headlong  to  the  devil  from  the  summit  of  this 
cliff,  for  your  saucy  bragging." 
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"  You  have  yet  to  accomplish  it,''  was  Paul's  short  reply. 

Churleigh  found,  too,  that  he  spoke  truth ;  the  old  smuggler  was 
possessed  of  great  strength  ;  it  had  been  immense,  but  age  had  reduced 
its  power,  though  among  his  companions  he  had  the  credit  of  still  re- 
taining it.  Paul  was  excessively  strong  too ;  a  strength  was  his  which  he 
had  hitherto  untried — of  whose  possession  he  was  ignorant,  until  in 
the  present  struggle  it  was  called  forth.  Churleigh,  with  a  rage  almost 


nting  to  frenzy,  found  that  he  had  one  to  oppose  who  equalled 
m  .in  power,  that  with  straining  every  muscle  to  its  furthest  limits  he 
iuld  not  fling  to  the  earth.  He  discovered,  too,  that  he  had  the  grip 
a  lion  pressing  his  throat,  and  producing  the  effect  of  strangulation 
upon  him  :  it  was  in  vain  that  he  strove  to  dispossess  Paul's  hand  of  its  hold 
— it  clung  there  as  though  it  grew  to  his  neck  and  would  not  be  shaken  off, 
strive  what  he  would.  They  twisted,  and  struggled,  and  twined,  dragging 
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each  other  to  and  fro,  no  words  escaping  their  lips,  save  a  solitary  oath 
or  so  from  Churleigh.  The  struggle  was  fierce,  and  well  sustained ;  the 
efforts  of  each  to  fling  the  other  were  tremendous,  and  various  were 
the  temporary  successes  which  each  obtained  that  promised  victory,  as 
they  gained  them  only  to  meet  with  some  instant  foil.  Once  Churleigh 
essayed  to  draw  a  knife  from  his  belt ;  but  Paul  defeated  his  purpose. 
The  attempt  was  fatal  to  the  old  man's  success,  for  the  next  instant  he 
was  flung  heavily,  and  Paul,  with  his  hand  still  grasping  his  throat, 
kneeled  upon  his  chest. 

"  Do  you  yield  ?"  he  cried  sternly. 

"  Never  !"  returned  the  old  man,  hoarsely,  "  never  !  do  your  worst." 

He  struggled  hard  to  rise  from  his  abject  position  ;  but  Paul  held  him 
firmly,  and  cried  out  to  Florence — 

"  Maiden,  cease  your  fears,  you  are  safe — upon  the  ground  lies  a  pistol, 
bring  it  me  quick.  Old  man,  do  you  yield  ?"  he  cried  again  to  the  pros- 
trate smuggler. 

"  Never !"  exclaimed  the  old  man  ;  "  to  such  a  boy  as  thee,  never  !" 

"  Your  blood  be  upon  your  own  head,  then,"  cried  Paul,  fiercely. 

"Be  it  so,  I  am  ready ;  better  death  than  crying  craven,"  uttered 
Churleigh,  making  a  last  and  terrific  struggle  to  rise. 

Paul,  however,  kept  his  hold,  and  his  triumphant  position,  athough 
he  had  to  exercise  his  utmost  strength  to  retain  it,  still  he  was  success- 
ful, he  again  urgently  requested  Florence  to  bring  him  one  of  the 
pistols.  Before,  however,  she  could  obey  him,  a  figure  flitted  past  her, 
and  the  next  instant  both  pistols  were  seized  and  presented  at  the  head 
of  Paul,  by  Joan  Churleigh. 

"  Let  go  your  hold,"  she  cried,  in  strong  tones ;  "let  go  your  hold* 
man,  or  I  send  you  to  eternity  without  a  moment's  grace  for  a  single 
prayer." 

Paul  fixed  his  clear  eye  upon  her,  and  never  wavered  an  inch ;  he 
quitted  not  his  hold,  but  seemed  rather  to  take  a  firmer  grip.  Chur- 
leigh, however,  as  soon  as  he  caught  sight  of  her  and  perceived  her  act, 
cried,  loudly — 

"  That's  my  own  Joan,  my  bonny  child — send  the  bullet  through  his 
head,  girl ;  wait  not  to  ask  him  to  let  go  his  hold,  fire — fire — blow  his 
damned  brains  out." 

"  Oh,  spare  him !  have  mercy — have  mercy !"  cried  Florence,  suddenly 
flinging  herself  upon  her  knees  before  Joan.  "  Spare  him  ;  ho  is  a 
friend  to  me,  the  only  friend  I  have  near  me.  Do  not  destroy  him,  or 
1  am  lost  for  ever." 
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"  Heed  her  not,  girl,"  roared  Churleigh ;  "  pull  the  trigger :  'tis  but 
the  movement  of  a  finger,  Joan,  and  you  set  your  father  free.  I  am 
choking — fire,  or  I  am  strangled." 

"  You  will  not,"  shrieked  Florence  ;  "  you  will  not — yOu  may  know 
what  it  is  to  need  a  friend  in  the  hour  of  hopeless  desolation,  and  think 
of  your  despair  at  having  that  friend  struck  dead  before  you.  You  are 
a  woman ;  you  cannot  coolly  commit  murder  ;  you  will  not  destroy  one 
who  never  harmed  you,  and  plunge  me,  heart-broken,  into  hopeless 
misery." 

"  It  is  life  for  life,"  cried  Joan,  sternly  ;  "  my  father  is  perishing  be- 
neath his  grasp.  I  am  hopelessly  miserable ;  why  should  I  spare  him  and 
you  ?" 

She  held  the  pistols  still  more  directly  at  Paul's  head  as  she  spoke, 
but,  though  there  was  a  flush  on  his  cheek  and  his  eye  gleamed  like  a 
star  on  a  moonless  night,  he  still  continued  his  powerful  possession  of 
Churleigh's  throat,  even  though  he  expected  each  moment  to  see  a  blaze 
of  fire  leave  the  mouth  of  the  pistol  levelled  at  him.  He  did  not  speak 
a  word,  nor  did  he  exhibit  the  smallest  intention  of  relinquishing  the 
advantage  he  had  obtained  over  the  old  man.  Florence,  however,  stung 
into  eloquence  by  her  desperate  situation,  still  appealed  urgently  to 
Joan  to  withhold  her  deadly  purpose. 

"He  will  set  your  father  at  liberty — I  will  pray  him  to  do  it,"  she 
exclaimed,  in  earnest  tones  ;  "  he  will  not  destroy  him  if  you  spare  his 
life;  do  not  discharge  those  terrible  weapons — do  not!"  and  the  tears 
flowed  down  her  cheeks  in  torrents.  Joan  seemed  moved  by  her 
anguish,  and  altering  the  tone  of  her  voice,  which  had  been  harsh  and 
excited,  she  said  to  Paul — 

"  Remove  your  hands  from  his  throat.  Release  him,  and  I  will  not 
fire." 

"  I  know  too  well  with  whom  I  have  to  deal  to  comply,"  replied  Paul ; 
"his  first  act,  upon  gaining  his  liberty,  would  be  to  do  what  you  hesitate 
in  doing." 

"Fool!"  cried  Churleigh  to  Joan,  making  at  the  same  time  a  des- 
perate struggle.  "  Fool,  am  I  to  expire  while  you  are  parleying  ? 
Fire  !  Waste  no  words — fire  !  and  scatter  his  brains  like  spray  before 
the  wind." 

Despite  Churleigh's  violent  struggles  he  was  unable  to  alter  his  po- 
sition, and  once  more  he  was  compelled  to  remain  where  he  was  Joan 
still,  without  heeding  his  command,  said  to  Paul — 
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"  If  I  guarantee  your  safety,  will  you  promise  me  not  to  lay  hand  on 
him  again,  or  in  any  way  seek  to  injure  him  ?" 
"  No,"  he  replied,  instantly. 

"  Oh  yes,  he  will  do  so,"  cried  Florence.  "You  will,  for  my  sake,'' 
she  added  quickly,  turning  to  Paul ;  "  set  the  old  man  free,  and  let  us 
away  from  this  dreadful  place." 

"  Will  you  agree  to  my  terms  ?"  said  Joan,  sternly.  "  If  not,  your 
blood  be  upon  your  own  head." 

"  I  will  take  my  chance,"  returned  Paul,  coolly.  "I  will  first  know 
the  extent  of  the  outrage  inflicted  upon  this  maiden  ere  I  make  any  such 
promise." 

"  He  has  done  me  no  wrong,  save  to  bring  me  from  Westmoreland 
here,"  exclaimed  Florence,  energetically ;  "  save  one  forfeiture  of 
his  promise  he  has  been  all  kindness  to  me,  I  swear  by  my  hopes  of 
heaven." 

"  You  hear!"  said  Joan,  emphatically,  to  our  hero. 
"  Oh,  release  him,  I  implore  you ;  release  him  for  my  sake,  for  your 
own,"  urged  Florence  to  him.    "  I  have  suffered  but  little  from  him  ; 
pray  take  your  hands  from  him,  and  lead  me  away  from  here,"  and  she 
laid  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder  in  the  urgency  of  her  appeal. 

"  It  is  the  prayer  only  of  this  maiden  that  induces  me  to  consent,' 
said  Paul  to  Joan.  "  Now  what  is  your  guarantee  for  my  safety  ?" 

"  I  will  place  these  weapons  in  your  hands,"  she  returned,  "  and  will 
whisper  a  few  words  in  my  father's  ears  which  shall  turn  the  whole  of 
his  wrath  from  you  to  another;  in  return,  you  will  give  me  your  oath  to 
observe  your  part  of  the  agreement." 

"  I  consent,"  said  Paul ;  "  propose  your  oath — yet  stay,  I  make  one 
reservation ;  should  this  old  man  break  the  treaty,  I  shall  hold  myself 
irresponsible  of  my  oath." 

"1  am  willing  that  it  should  be  so,"  returned  Joan.  She  tendered  a 
simple  oath  to  our  hero,  which  he  took,  and  then  proffered  the  pistols  to 
him  ;  he  sprung  to  his  feet,  took  them,  and  before  Churleigh  could  rise 
he  got  possession  of  his  gun.  The  old  man,  when  he  rose  to  his  feet, 
raged  like  a  tiger,  and  coolly  acknowledged  that  had  Paul  not  exhibited 
the  forethought  to  have  seized  his  gun,  he  would  have  shot  him  with  it 
the  moment  he  regained  possession  of  it.  He  uttered  a  thousand  in- 
vectives against  Joan,  which  she  bore  quietly  and  patiently,  and  when  he 
had  exhausted  his  vocabulary,  she  placed  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder, 
and  whispered  a  few  words  to  him  ;  the  effect  upon  him  was  marvellous — 
he  started,  and  then  became  as  docile  to  her  as  a  child,  listening  with 
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the  greatest  intentness  to  all  that  she  had  to  communicate.  Their  con- 
ference was  conducted  in  too  low  a  tone  for  either  Paul  or  Florence  to 
catch  a  word,  but  they  could  tell  they  were  alluded  to,  by  occasional 
glances  directed  towards  them,  and  once  by  Joan's  pointing  to  Florence 
in  a  moment  of  excitement,  and  speaking  with  considerable  emphasis. 
They  were  not  long  ere  they  finished,  and  then  Churleigh  advanced 
towards  Paul,  and  said — 

"You  have  gained  your  object — take  the  maiden  and  depart ;  but  as 
you  quit  here  take  the  left-hand  passages,  keep  as  wide  a  circuit  as  you 
can,  that  when  you  emerge  into  the  open  country,  you  may  have  a  good 
start  of  whatever  pursuers  may  appear  in  chase  of  you." 

"  I  have  friends  at  hand,"  observed  Paul ;   "I  fear  no  pursuers." 

"  Be  not  fool-hardy,"  exclaimed  Churleigh,  grinding  his  teeth,  "you 
may  plume  yourself,  young  man,  upon  your  victory  over  me — you  are  the 
first  I  ever  fell  before  ;  you  may  be  proud,  but  let  not  that  make  a  fool 
of  you,  and  with  vain  boastful  feelings  cause  you  to  lose  the  chance  you 
have  obtained.  There  are  twenty  men  prowling  in  search  of  you  and 
this  maiden ;  keep  a  wide  berth,  and  away  while  the  opportunity  is  yet 
yours." 

"  Oh,  let  us  depart,"  said  Florence,  "  each  moment  I  remain  is  a  day 
of  terror  to  me." 

Paul  hesitated,  and  Churleigh  muttered  an  oath  of  impatience  at  his 
tardiness. 

"  I  confess,"  said  our  hero,  "  I  am  rather  doubtful  about  the  policy 
of  following  your  advice ;  it  is  singular  that  you,  having  suffered  defeat 
from  me,  with  much  cause  for  the  indulgence  of  revenge,  should  advise 
me  of  the  best  manner  of  escaping  from  a  threatening  danger." 

"  Look  not  at  its  seeming,"  exclaimed  Joan,  urgently ;  "  I  pledge 
my  soul  of  its  truth.  Away  with  you,  if  you  would  not  be  again  in  the 
power  of  those  from  whom  you  have  recently  escaped ;  they  are  close 
at  hand,  led  by  one  ruthless  and  iron-hearted,  one  whose  only  desire  is 
to  get  yon  maiden  in  his  accursed  power." 

"  I  understand  you  now,"  said  Paul,  hastily,  as  Florence  shuddered, 
"  that  villain  is  marked;  he  shall  not  escape,  though  he  is  surrounded  by 
fifty  followers." 

"  You  are  right/'  cried  Joan,  "  he  is  marked — his  doom  is  fixed  ; 
he  shall  not  escape  though  he  had  thrice  three  hundred  followers.  But 
be  you  advised  ;  tarry  no  longer.'' 

"  Restore  my  gun,  ere  you  depart,"  said  Churleigh  to  him ;  and 
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observing  him  hesitate,  he  added,  "  you  need  not  fear,  the  charge  is 
reserved  for  another." 

"  Place  it  in  my  keeping — you  may  trust  me,'*  exclaimed  Joan. 

"  I  will  trust  you,"  said  Paul,  frankly  ;  "  take  it,  and  God  judge  you 
as  you  prove  false  or  true." 

"Amen!"  she  returned,  and  received  the  gun  into  her  possession. 
Paul  at  the  same  time  took  Florenee  by  the  hand,  and  led  her  from  the 
spot,  in  the  direction  Churleigh  pointed  out  as  the  safest  to  pursue. 
They  had  proceeded  but  a  few  paces,  when  they  heard  a  r&pid  footstep 
following  them ;  they  each  turned  instantly,  and  their  astonishment  was 
great  to  see  Joan  Churleigh  clutching  at  the  robe  of  Florence,  and 
when  she  reached  her  fall  upon  her  knees  at  her  feet  and  give  way  to 
a  passionate  burst  of  grief.  It  was  uncontrollable,  and  they  were  com- 
pelled to  let  it  proceed,  even  though  Churleigh  came  up  and  essayed  to 
move  her  from  her  humble  position.  She  wept  in  a  frenzied  manner, 
and  resisted  every  effort  to  raise  her  ;  at  length,  when  she  was  able  to 
articulate,  she  sobbed  forth — 

"  Do  not  move  me,  father ;  do  not  touch  me  until  I  have  spoken  with 
this  maiden." 

"  Are  you  mad,  Joan  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Perhaps  I  may  be.  God  knows  I  have  had  that  which  should  make 
me  so,"  she  replied,  bitterly.  "Do  not  speak  to  me  yet,"  she  added, 
waving  her  hand  impatiently,  "  I  must  utter  a  few  words  to  this  maiden, 
and  then  I  will  do  your  bidding.  Sweet  young  lady/*  she  cried, 
addressing  Florence,  after  a  short  pause,  caused  by  her  thickly  thronging 
tears,  "  twice  we  have  met  before — this  is  the  third  and  last  time.  I 
feel  that  my  time  in  this  wretched  world  is  short — we  shall  never  meet 
again.  I  promised  you  when  last  I  saw  you,  that  should  we  meet  I 
would  explain  to  you  the  mystery  of  having  unconsciously  caused  my 
misery ;  it  is  told  in  a  few  brief  words.  Oh,  heaven !  in  how  small  a 
compass  may  long  years  of  the  bitterest  anguish  be  contained !  Jasper 
Chough,  the  villain  who  has  persecuted  you  remorselessly,  once  loved 
me— no,  not  loved  ;  oh  no,  he  never  knew  what  it  was  to  love.  He 
professed  to  love  me — he  cunningly  acted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
me  believe  him.  I  did  believe  him — too  credulously,  too  fondly — I 
loved  him  in  return  ;  my  whole  soul,  undivided  by  thought,  by  mortal, 
was  his — he  knew  it,  and — made  me  the  wreck  I  am." 

"  For  which,  were  he  thrice  a  giant,  I  would  tear  him  limb  from 
limb,"  growled  Churleigh  through  his  teeth,  with  rancorous  hate  in  his 
tone. 
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"  Until  he  saw  you,"  continued  Joan  to  Florence,  rapidly,  "  he  was 
kind  and  fond  as  of  old ;  but  when  his  eye  had  fallen  on  you  it  never 
returned  to  me.     I  saw  the  change — I  knew  it.     Oh,  how  quickly  the 
woman  who  loves  as  I  loved  can  detect  the  smallest  change  in  the  object 
of  her  affection !     I  taxed  him  with  it — he  denied  it,  and  tried  to  con- 
vince me  of  its  falsity,  and  though  his  attempts  were  weak  and  paltry, 
so  poor  and  shallow  that  I  could  see  through  them,  yet  so  credulous 
was  I,  so  much  did  I  wish  to  be  deceived  in  my  suspicions,  that  I  would 
have  believed  him,  might  still  have  loved  him,  but  for  one  act — one 
monstrous,  diabolical,  fiendish  deed  which  tore  my  love  for  him  from  my 
heart  for  ever,  and  substituted  the  deadliest  hatred  in  its  place.     As  a 
punishment  for  my  weakness,  God  sent  me  a  little  child  ;    it  was  an  evi- 
dence of  my  shame,  an  irrefragable  proof  of  the  blot  which  blasted  my 
purity.     But  though  to  gaze  upon  it  was  to  remind  me  of  the  sin  I  had 
committed,  I  loved  it,  I  adored  it,  maiden,  though  the  offspring  of 
guilt  and  shame.  It  was  something  to  weep  over,  to  cherish ;  something 
which  might  be  made  to  love  me  ;  it  was  an  object  which  shared  my 
lonely  hours,  and  complained  not  of  my  tears,  of  my  dreary,  miserable 
thoughts,  of  my  sadness,  but  would  smile,  and,  infant  that  it  was,  testified 
its  affection  for  me  in  numberless  ways.     In  an  evil  hour  I  consented  to 
part  with  it  to  him,  that  it  might  be  treated  better  than  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  doing — that  it  might  not,  in  a  fit  of  my  father's  anger  with  me, 
fall  a  victim  to  his  passion.     I  parted  with  it,  maiden,  as  I  would  one  of 
my  heart-strings,  as  I  would  a  limb,  as  I  would  then  have  yielded  the 
better  part   of  my  life.     I  suffered  it  to  go,  and  he  who  took  it — its 
father  !  maiden,  consigned  it  to  a  watery  grave — the  little  sinless  inno- 
cent, all  I  had  left  to  love,  he  destroyed.     From  the  moment  I  knew 
that  accursed  act  I  changed ;  my  heart  became  fire.     I  cursed  him  with 
the  bitterest  curse  my  anguish  could  invent ;  the  curse  has  clung  to  him 
— he  feels  it  each  instant  he  breathes,  and  it  shall  cause  his  destruction 
eternally.     The  love  he  conceived  for  you  has  made  him  sacrifice  me— 
has  made  him  look  upon  me  with  an  eye  of  loathing  ;    but  you  are  not 
to  blame,  though  my  happiness  through  you  is  wrecked.     You  are  pure 
maiden ;  your  soul  is  spotless,  though  you  have  been  sorely  tried.     I 
feel  that  I  should  die  easier  if  I  had  your  blessing ;  I  feel  that  the  Al- 
mighty might  look  with  an  eye  of  mercy  upon  my  errors,  and  suffer  my 
spirit  to  rejoin  my  little  babe's — that  the  misery  I  have  endured  here  may 
be  lost  in  bliss  hereafter — if  you  would  raise  your  hands  to  heaven  and 
pray  for  the  redemption  of  the  soul  of  Joan  Chuiieigh." 

"  You  shall  have  my  prayers  and  blessings,"  replied  Florence,  deeply 
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moved  by  the  brief  but  miserable  history  the  wretched  woman  had  re- 
lated. "  I  will  pray  for  you  night  and  morning,"  she  added  ;  "  may  the 
Almighty  pardon  the  past,  and  hereafter  bless  you  for  ever,"  she  con- 
cluded solemnly. 

"  And  if  God  will  hear  the  voice  of  one  sinful  as  myself,"  cried  Joan, 
fervently,  "  may  he  grant  my  earnest  prayer,  that  you  may  enjoy  every 
happiness  he  can  bestow.  Farewell ;  your  benediction  has  lightened  my 
heart,  which  has  been  heavy  with  woe  for  a  long  period.  I  will  no  longer 
detain  you ;  let  speed  govern  your  footsteps — your  danger,  while  you 
remain  here,  is  great.  No  more  words — away." 

She  wrung  Florence's  hand  as  she  uttered  her  last  words,  and,  accom- 
panied bv  her  father,  hastily  retreated  until  they  were  both  lost  behind 
a  jutting  crag.  While  Paul,  supporting  Florence,  departed  in  the  direc- 
tion he  was  advised  to  pursue,  finding  a  difficulty  to  answer  the  questions 
which  the  maiden  poured  upon  him. 

Jasper  Chough  witnessed  the  departure  of  Eustace  Prior  and  his  friends 
from  the  cavern  with  a  chuckle  of  delight.     The  opportunity  for  revenge 
upon  all,  even  the  dainty  maiden,  seemed  within  his  grasp,   and  with 
sanguinary  determination  he  resolved  upon  seizing  it.     He  was   too 
feeble  and  exhausted  by  that  night's  adventure  to  proceed  instantly  to 
mature  his  projects  ;  he,  therefore,  sought  in  slumber  the  means  of  re- 
gaining the  strength  he  had  lost  in  battling  with  the  wild  sea — a  situa- 
tion he  was  placed  in  through  the  following  cause,  which  he  explained  in 
a  conversation  with  Captain  Grayson,  who  questioned  him  respecting  the 
plight  in  which  he  had  been  discovered.     When  Nehemie  met  with  his 
terrible  fate,  he  fled  from  the  spot  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  and  it  was  not 
until   his   limbs  and  breath  were  exhausted  that  he  paused   to  reflect 
upon  what  had  taken  place,  and  what  course  to  pursue.    The  miser- 
able  end  of  Ne'he'mie   filled   him  with  sick  apprehensions  of  his  own 
fate,    and   his   first    thoughts  were   to    make,  by  bye-roads,  to  Lon- 
don— ship    himself  on    board    a   vessel    bound   to    America,    or   the 
East  Indies,  or  any  remote  clime,  and  thus  rid  himself  of  the  dreadful 
chain  which  fettered  him.     Then  again,  as  though  there  was  a  secret  in- 
fluence dragging  him  to  destruction,  as  the  burning  flame  lures  the 
moth  to  its  death,  he  resolved  upon  following  Churleigh,  whatever  the 
consequence.     With  this  stern  intention  he  made  the  best  of  his  way 
to  St.  Bee's  head,  which  he  reached  at  noon  as  Paul  and  his  companions 
arrived  in  the  evening,   and   sailed,  in  the  passage  boat,   for  Ramsey, 
which  he  gained  early  in  the  evening.     He  encountered  accidentally  one 
of  the  crew  of  the  Scud,  and  questioned  him  respecting  the  truth  of 
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Joan's  words,  regarding  their  opinion  of  him  in  reference  to  the  murder 
of  his  brother  and  Joan's  child.  He  found  they  knew  nothing  of  the 
matter,  and  held  the  same  opinion  of  him  as  of  old ;  he,  therefore,  re- 
solved to  trust  himself  among  them  while  he  devised  means  of  crushing 
Churleigh,  and,  accordingly,  accompanied  by  the  man  he  had  met,  he 
entered  a  small  boat  and  pulled  towards  the  haunt.  The  gale  sprung  up, 
but  they  persevered,  the  more  particularly  as  they  witnessed  the  chase 
of  the  galley  by  the  Curlew,  and  wondered  at  its  meaning,  as  well  as  at 
what  its  termination  would  be.  The  increase  of  the  storm,  however, 
prevented  their  observing  the  result,  and  they  ran  foul,  before  they  were 
scarcely  aware  of  their  proximity,  of  the  crew  of  the  Curlew's  jolly  boat, 
then  pursuing  the  galley.  They  were  instantly  captured,  and  the  pur- 
suit continued,  but  the  frightful  increase  of  the  gale,  and  the  dangers  of 
the  channel  they  had  to  navigate,  checked  their  progress,  and  eventually 
the  boat  was  swamped  and  all  perished  save  Jasper.  The  beautiful 
cutter,  the  pride  of  all  the  people  connected  with  her,  then  shared  the 
same  fate  :  she  went  to  pieces  on  the  rocks,  and  in  the  morning  nothing 
but  her  shattered  hull  and  fragments  of  her  rigging  floating  around  re» 
mained  of  her  to  be  seen. 

Jasper's  first  care  in  the  merning  was  to  discover  Churleigh's  locality, 
and  this  he  ascertained  by  receiving  the  message  Jem  Junker  had  been 
commissioned  to  deliver ;  he  believed  at  the  same  time,  without  asking 
himself  why  he  should  entertain  the  thought,  that  Eustace  and  Paul  also 
knew  where  he  had  stationed  himself,  and  would  lose  little  time  in  pur- 
suing him ;  he  allotted  them  a  certain  time  to  accomplish  the  rescue  of 
Florence,  and  picking  a  large  number  of  his  followers  from  the  rest  of 
the  band,  the  most  reckless  and  evil- disposed  he  could  light  upon,  he 
communicated  to  them  that  he  had  a  piece  of  service  to  perform,  and 
commanded  them  to  attend  him,  which  they  did  freely  enough.  He  set 
forth  at  their  head,  fully  expecting  to  encounter  Eustace  with  Florence 
in  his  possession,  and  determined  to  make  a  short  murderous  strife, 
place  the  maiden  in  his  power,  and  consummate  his  revenge  :  he,  how- 
ever, arrived  close  upon  Spanish  Head  without  meeting  with  the  de- 
sired event.  He  thought  it  as  well  to  reconnoitre  before  he  proceeded 
further ;  it  struck  him  that  Churleigh  might  have  given  Junker  the  mes- 
sage to  elude  him,  and  he  possibly  had  come  thus  far  in  a  wrong  direc- 
tion :  at  all  events,  there  could  be  no  harm  in  a  close  investigation  of  the 
spot,  to  see  whether  the  old  man  still  lurked  with  his  fair  prisoner  there, 
in  consequence  of  Eustace  not  having  discovered  him,  or  whether  the  young 
lieutenant  had  gained  possession  of  his  beloved  and  had  succeeded  in  get*- 
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ting  safely  away  with  her.  As  his  own  interest  in  the  discovery  of  all  this 
was  concerned  in  the  greatest  degree,  he  resolved  upon  a  personal  inspec- 
tion. He  therefore  stationed  his  men  in  secret  recesses  among  the 
rocks,  bidding  them  not  move  until  they  heard  his  whistle,  and  then  they 
were  to  spring  forward  and  do  his  instant  bidding.  The  spot  where  he 
delivered  this  command  to  them  was  among  a  mass  of  rocks,  which  rose 
high  above  him  on  every  side,  and  the  men  easily  found  hiding-places  to 
lie  in  until  the  moment  of  action  arrived,  As  soon  as  none  were  to  be 
seen  he  cautiously  crept  forward,  unconscious  that  his  words  had  been 
overheard  by  one  he  deemed  far  away;  he  walked  cautiously  along  for 
some  distance,  skirting  the  brink  of  the  tall  cliffs,  and  looking  impatiently 
around  him  for  some  sign  of  those  whom  he  sought ;  but  flights  of  birds, 
wheeling  with  restless  motion  to  and  fro,  were  the  only  living  things  that 
met  his  eye.  He  wandered  on  until  he  left  his  men  beyond  the  sound  of 
his  voice  :  he  went  on  cursing,  for  he  believed  the  spite  fortune  had  lately 
shewn  him  was  still  clinging  to  him,  as  he  looked  in  vain  to  discover  either 
Churleigh  and  the  maiden,  or  Eustace  and  his  companions.  He  had  gained 
the  summit  of  a  tall  cliff,  which  was  nearly  isolated ;  he  approached  its 
brink  and  looked  over;  it  was  three  hundred  feet  to  the  sea,  which  foamed 
at  and  lashed  the  base ;  he  shuddered  at  the  dreadful  depth,  and  turned  to 
depart,  but  started  back  almost  to  the  very  edge  on  discovering  that  Joan 
stood  before  him.  Her  face  was  pale  to  extreme  whiteness  ;  her  features 
were  wan  and  ghastly,  but  rigid,  as  if  fixed  in  death ;  her  demeanour 
was  calm  and  cool,  and  her  voice,  though  hollow,  was  firm  and  stern. 

"Jasper,"  she  exclaimed,  emphatically,  "  we  have  met  again,  we  have 
met  for  the  last  time  on  earth  ;  thy  hour  is  coine  !  The  hand  of  God 
alone  can  avert  thy  doom,  and  that  will  never  be  stretched  forth  to  aid 
thee  ;  but,  ere  thou'rt  sent  howling  to  perdition,  tell  me  the  name  of  him 
who,  at  thy  bidding,  took  my  child  and  cast  it  into  the  deep.  Let  me  know 
who,  with  a  ruthlessness  little  inferior  to  thine  own,  damned  his  soul 
eternally  for  thy  base  gold." 

At  first  Jasper  cowered  beneath  the  stern  look  she  threw  upon  him, 
but  then  the  sudden  recollection  of  the  men  he  had  at  hand  roused  him 
from  the  dread  he  had  displayed,  and  fixing  upon  her  a  look  of  scorn  and 
hatred  the  most  malignant,  he  cried,  in  a  triumphant  tone  of  malice — 

"  We  have  met  again,  as  thou  sayest,  and  for  the  last  time ;  but  not 
because  my  hour  is  come ;  it  is  thine.  Mark  me,  Joan,  the  weakness 
I  have  displayed  is  gone  forever ;  it  is  not  in  thy  power,  nor  in  His  upon 
whom  you  pin  such  faith  to  daunt  me  ;  but  ere  we  part,  never  more  to 
behold  each  otker,  thou  shalt  know  who  killed  thy  brat.  Listen  :  when 
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you  consigned  it  to  my  care,  I  took  it  that  same  night,  and  within  a  hun- 
dred yards  of  the  hut  where  it  was  born,  I  twisted  its  neck.'* 

Joan  shrieked  convulsively. 

"  I  cursed  it  as  I  killed  it,"  continued  he,  in  a  voice  which  sounded 
scarcely  human ;  "  for  I  knew  it  was  likely  to  bring  me  as  much  an- 
noyance and  trouble  as  it  had  already.  I  scooped  out  a  shallow  grave 
and  thrust  it  in,  stamping  down  the  loose  earth  I  shovelled  in  over  it, 
and  I  wished  at  the  same  time  it  might  be  my  lot  soon  to  serve  its 
mother  in  the  same  way.  Are  you  satisfied  now  ?"  he  concluded, 
with  a  brutal  laugh. 

It  was  terrible  to  see  the  convulsive  agony  which  passed  through 
Joan's  frame — every  muscle,  every  nerve  quivered  with  the  intensity  of 
her  feelings  ;  she  panted  for  breath,  and  pressed  her  chest  with  her 
clenched  fist,  as  though  her  heart  would  burst  its  boundary  with  the 
violence  of  her  emotion.  She  gasped  fearfully  :  at  length  she  spoke ; 
her  words  were  uttered  in  a  harsh  guttural  tone,  and  with  difficulty 
forced  from  her  throat. 

"  Holy  God  !"  she  exclaimed,  "  that  ever  I  could  have  loved  a  wretch 
so  execrable,  so  infernal!  Thou  remorseless,  sanguinary  monster,"  she 
cried,  addressing  him  with  bitter  emphasis,  "  thou  heartless  fiend,  I 
would  myself  leap  from  this  dread  height  into  the  raging  sea  beneath  if 
I  did  not  know  that  death  would  drag  you  to  the  flames  of  eternal  fire 
ere  thou'rt  many  minutes  older.  I  wo'uld  not  survive  one  second  if  I 
had  not  sworn  to  gaze  upon  thee  with  mocking  triumph  in  the  hour  of 
thy  death ;  but  ere  you  perish,  if  thou  canst  feel  a  torture  deep  as  that 
thou  wilt  hereafter  be  the  victim  of,  let  me  be  its  inflictor — be  mine  the 
mouth  through  which  it  is  conveyed.  Listen  to  me,  villain,  and  let  my 
words  sear  thy  brain  as  thine  have  mine.  Know,  wretch,  that  when  your 
vile  hand  struck  down  your  brother  I  was  in  the  green  lane — know  that 
thou  wert  scarce  out  of  sight  with  thy  fainting  burden  when  I  reached 
thy  brother's  side ;  I  raised  him,  I  found  the  blood  flowing  in  a  stream 
from  his  temple,  where  thy  murderous  weapon  had  fallen.  I  screamed 
for  assistance,  but  no  one  came  ;  I  ran]  to  the  spring  and  brought  back 
some  water ;  I  bathed  his  bleeding  forehead,  and  then  bound  it  with  my 
scarf :  he  revived,  but  not  to  speak,  only  sufficient  to  show  me  that  he 
was  not  dead.  I  lifted  "him,  and,  with  a  strength  I  knew  not  myself  to 
possess,  I  bore  him  to  our  hut ;  I  there  essayed  everything  to  bring  him 
back  to  life,  for  he  had  again  fainted  as  I  carried  him  home.  My  efforts 
succeeded  hi  restoring  him  to  life,  but  only  for  a  few  minutes ;  he  told 
me  then  who  had  struck  him  down,  he  told,  me  why  you  committed  the 
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deed,  and  in  his  bitter  agony  he  invoked  the  most  fearful  curse  man 
ever  uttered  upon  thy  head ;  as  the  last  words  faded  from  his  lips  he 
expired  in  my  arms." 

"  Hell  and  death  !"  muttered  Jasper,  terribly  impressed  with  what  he 
heard. 

"  Aye,  thou  mayest  well  invoke  thy  coming  doom,"  she  exclaimed, 
in  a  tone  of  mockery  ;  "a  brother's  dying  curse  is  a  fearful  yoke  to 
bend  under  ;  but  terrible  as  it  is,  there  is  worse  to  come." 

"I'll  hear  no  more,"  he  cried. 

"  Thou  shalt,"  she  returned ;  "  thou  canst  not  escape  me — thou 
shalt  know  all.  Thy  fiendish  acknowledgment  of  the  murder  of  my 
child  hath  crushed  me,  and  if  thou  hast  one  link  of  humanity  remaining, 
my  last  words  shall  wither  thee.  Hear  me :  I  was  alone  in  the  hut  with 
thy  dead  brother — wrhat  I  thought,  what  I  felt,  I  will  not  repeat.  I  was 
some  time  ere  I  could  decide  on  what  course  to  pursue,  but  my  woman's 
heart  triumphed  over  my  woman's  weakness.  I  endured  the  horror  for 
your  sake  :  I  kept  the  secret  to  screen  you  from  justice — you,  wretch, 
who  had  trampled  my  soul  to  dust.  Alone,  unaided,  I  dug  a  grave  at 
the  back  of  the  hut,  and  with  a  few  prayers  I  laid  him  in  his  cold 
resting  place,  without  a  mark  to  show  where  was  buried  one  whose  only 
crime  was  being  as  noble  and  full  of  worth  as  thou  wert  despicable  and 
barren  of  all  honour — and  now,  fiend,  hear  the  consummation  of  thy 
murderous  act.  From  the  moment  I  swore  to  thee  I  would  haunt  thy 
footsteps,  I  sacrificed  every  other  consideration  to  fulfil  that  vow.  I 
fought  with  nature  a  fearful  struggle  to  carry  it  out :  until  now  I  have 
succeeded  ;  but — though  I  am  loath  to  confess  it  to  thee,  for  I  know  it 
will  yield  thee  delight — I  can  no  longer  continue  the  struggle  :  my  heart 
is  broken,  my  frame  is  its  victim — I  perish,  but  thou  shalt  perish  with 
me." 

"  Thy  threats  are  idle  boasting,  hag.  Stand  aside,  or  I  will  fell  thee 
to  the  earth,"  cried  Jasper,  knitting  his  brows,  and  speaking  fiercely. 

"  Move  not,  stir  not,"  exclaimed  Joan,  with  extreme  energy ;  "  there 
is  more  for  thee  to  hear — there  is  that  to  tell  thee  which  shall  blast  thee 
as  a  lightning's  shaft,  when  thy  ears  have  drawn  it  in.  I  stopped  thee 
in  the  defile  of  the  mountain  near  Trusty  Tom's  hut :  1  left  thee — a 
swift  horse  bore  me  to  thy  father's  house  ;  I  stood  before  him  and  thy 
mother — I  related  to  them  all  thy  villany — I  told  them  what  thou  \vc-il, 
with  whom  thou  hadst  leagued  thyself.  I  told  them  thou  wert  my 
destroyer,  thy  brother's  and  thy  child's  murderer,  wert  still  striving  to 
dishonour  the  maiden  thou  hadst  torn  from  thy  father's  roof,  and  waa 
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prepared  to  murder  all  who  stood  in  thy  path  to  prevent  thee.  I  unfolded 
to  them  all  thy  villany,  thy  blackness  of  soul ;  I  disguised  nothing,  and 
made  thee  stand  before  them  the  monster  thou  art." 

"  Damnable  fury !"  cried  Jasper,  grinding  his  teeth  with  vindictive 
passion,  and  his  eyes  like  balls  of  fire  rolling  wildly. 

"  They  were  paralysed  at  my  disclosure,"  continued  Joan,  unheeding 
his  exclamation;  "and  when  recollection  came  again  your  father  raised 
his  right  hand  to  heaven  and  added  his  curse  to  your  brother's;  it  was 
an  awful  invocation,  and  a  terrible  sight  to  see  the  grey-headed  old  man 
call  down  so  tremendous  a  curse  upon  the  head  of  his  only  living  child. 
He  finished,  Jasper — Almighty  heaven  !  my  blood,  already  chilled,  was 
frozen  to  ice  at  the  deed — he  finished  it,  Jasper,  by  seizing  a  pistol  which 
lay  near  him,  and  in  an  instant  he  was  in  the  presence  of  his  Maker,  scat- 
tering his  brains  and  blood  upon  thy  mother,  and  I " 

"  Hell  and  furies  !"  shrieked  Jasper,  standing  as  if  turned  into  stone  by 
what  he  heard. 

"  Your  mother  uttered  but  one  shriek,"  continued  Joan,  as  scalding 
tears  rushed  down  her  pallid  cheeks,  "  and  her  heart-strings  snapped 
asunder;  her  spirit  joined  thy  father's,  and  one  grave  will  hold  them 
both.  The  sight  drove  me  almost  mad  :  I  fled  ;  but  it  was  to  find  thee — 
to  shriek  in  thine  ears  the  horror " 

(t  Accursed  fiend  !  spirit  of  hell!"  shouted  Jasper,  at  the  top  of  his 
voice  ;  "  you  have  accomplished  your  worst ;  you  have  withered  me,  soul 
and  body ;  but  I'll  be  revenged  :  thy  death  shall  be  added  to  my  crimes, 
thou  torturing  witch." 

He  rushed  forward  as  he  spoke,  and  seized  her  by  the  throat ;  she 
screamed  violently,  but  he  heeded  it  not ;  he  drew  a  long  curved  dagger 
with  which  he  was  armed  from  his  belt,  and  buried  it  to  its  hilt  in  her 
bosom.  She  uttered  a  piercing  shriek  as  she  received  the  blow.  He 
drew  it  forth,  and  the  blood  spouted  out  like  the  jet  of  a  fountain  ; 
he  stabbed  her  again  and  again,  with  the  madness  of  passionate  revenge, 
and  then,  dragging  her  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  he  flung  her  from  that 
terrible  height  to  the  sea  beneath  :  she  was  dashed  to  pieces  in  the  fall, 
and  the  waters  closed  over  her  remains  for  ever. 

With  a  sensation  of  horror  at  his  own  act,  with  a  dread  influence  which 
he  could  not  shake  off,  Jasper  watched  her  body  toppling  down  until  the 
foam  of  the  lashing  waves  hid  it  from  his  sight.  A  dreadful  shudder  ran 
through  his  frame  ;he  felt  sick  arid  cold,  and  turned  with  a  groan  from  the 
spot  to  encounter  Churleigh.  The  old  man  stood  towering  over  him, 
his  whole  person  swelled  with  convulsive  passion  ;  he  glared  on  him 
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frightfully,  and  never  earned  his  appellation  of  "  tiger  "  so  truly  as  at  that 
moment,  when,  with  a  savage  ferocity  of  expression  indescribable,  he 
stood  ready  to  leap  upon  his  victim.  His  appearance  was  so  sudden, 
so  unexpected,  and  so  awful,  that  Jasper  actually  screamed  with  terror, 
and  shrunk  back,  though  he  had  scarce  a  foot  between  him  and  the  verge 
of  the  precipice :  the  next  moment  the  powerful  hands  of  the  old  man 
were  twining,  with  an  iron  grasp,  about  his  throat. 

"I  have  you  at  last,  you  bloodhound,"  he  exclaimed  slowly,  and  in  a 
tone  of  voice  terrible  to  hear;  "  thou'rt  mine  now,  and  Hell's  hereafter. 
If  I  thought  you  would  utter  a  prayer  I  would  beat  out  your  brains  before 
you  could  breathe  a  word.  Damned  ruffian,  you  ruined  my  daughter,  you 
murdered  her  child,  and  now  you  have  murdered  mine.  I  saw  you  stab 
her  and  fling  her  below  before  I  could  get  near  enough  to  prevent  you. 
I  had  marked  you  for  a  dreadful  death  before  you  murdered  that  poor 
girl,  whom  you  had  drowned  in  misery.  I  know  of  no  way  to  make  your 
death  more  fearful,  or  I  would  do  it.  I  would  do  it  right  gladly.  Down, 
devil,  down,  and  prepare  for  hell !" 

He  forced  Jasper  to  his  knees  as  he  uttered  his  words,  and  the  miser- 
able wretch,  with  all  the  agony  of  suffocation  upon  him,  struggled  hard 
to  release  himself. 

"Help !"  he  shrieked,  gutturally ;  "  help  !" 

Churleigh  compressed  his  fingers  tighter. 

"  Call  not  for  help,  there  is  none  near  to  help  you,*'  growled  he; 
"while  Joan  held  thee  in  converse  I  went  among  the  crew  of  the 
Scud.  I  knew  their  lurking  places,  snug  as  they  were  stowed  away,  and 
despatched  them  back  to  the  cave,  telling  them  you  and  I  would  over- 
take them !  Ha !  ha !  ha !  if  they  would  overtake  you,  they  must  to 
the  devil  at  their  best  speed." 

"  Then  to  hell  we'll  speed  together,"  uttered  Jasper,  striving  to  rise, 
with  the  purpose  of  throwing  himself  and  Churleigh  from  the  cliff. 

The  strength  of  a  man  in  the  jaws  of  death  is  usually  tremendous. 
Jasper,  without  one  hope  of  escaping,  exerted  his  utmost  power  to  have 
a  companion  in  his  dreadful  fate  ;  he  gathered  strength  from  his  despair, 
and  rose  to  his  feet  despite  Chcrleigh's  efforts  to  keep  him  down.  The 
struggle  that  ensued  was  most  deadly ;  both  were  desperate — both  held 
life  as  nothing,  so  that  he  could  destroy  and  triumph  o'er  his  foe.  The 
hatred  of  each  to  the  other  was  most  malignant,  and  their  exertions  kept 
pace  with  their  animosity :  it  was  a  fearful  sight  to  sec  them  on  the 
verge  of  a  precipice  three  hundred  feet  in  depth,  struggling  and  striving 
with  each  other,  dragging  one  another  to  and  fro,  now  on  the  edge  of  the 
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cliff  with  the  earth  crumbling  beneath  their  feet,  and  then  with  bent 
bodies  within  two  feet  of  the  ground.  Jasper  still  held  the  dagger  with 
which  he  had  murdered  Joan,  but  hitherto  he  had  been  unable  to  use  it ; 
but  a  terrific  exertion  of  strength,  the  effort  of  mad  despair — for  his  back 
was  bending  over  the  frightful  gulf  on  whose  verge  his  feet  held  insecure 
footing,  placed  the  hand  at  liberty,  and  he  stabbed  Churleigh  deeply  in 
the  side ;  he  repeated  the  blow — it  was  his  last.  The  next  moment, 
with  a  growl  like  the  roar  of  a  wild  beast,  Churleigh  twirled  him  round 
and  threw  him ;  the  dagger  was  wrested  from  his  grasp,  and  a  few 
heavy  blows  with  the  hilt  upon  his  forehead  rendered  him  insensible. 
Churleigh  was  bleeding  frightfully,  but  he  heeded  it  not ;  he  staggered 
to  a  cleft  in  the  rock,  and  brought  forth  a  large  coil  of  rope,  a  hundred 
feet  in  length  ;  he  attached  one  end  to  a  stake  which  he  had  that  morning 
driven  firmly  into  the  earth,  and  ihen  he  made  the  other  end  fast  by  a 
slip  knot  or  noose  round  the  body  of  Jasper.  When  he  had  completed 
his  work,  and  saw  that  each  knot  was  firm,  with  his  little  remaining 
strength  he  dragged  Jasper  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  pushed  him 
over,  and  lowered  him  until  he  rested  upon  a  ledge  which  projected  from 
the  side  of  the  cliff,  above  ninety  feet  from  where  he  stood.  He  then 
fastened  the  dagger  firmly  to  the  brink  of  the  cliff,  where  the  rope  came 
in  contact  with  it,  resting  upon  its  sharp  edge,  so  that  every 
wave  of  the  rope  to  and  fro,  when  the  weight  below  pulled 
it  tight,  would  have  the  effect  of  sundering  the  strands;  that 
done,  he  crawled  to  where  his  gun  lay,  and  obtaining  it,  he 
dragged  himself  to  the  stake  where  the  rope  was  fastened,  deter- 
mined to  shoot  any  one  who  attempted  to  raise  Jasper  from  the  frightful 
situation  in  which  he  had  placed  him.  The  blood  still  poured  from  the 
wound  Jasper  had  inflicted  on  him,  and  as  he  made  no  effort  to  stop  it 
he  grew  feebler  every  moment ;  yet  he  sat  there  like  a  grim  spectre  of 
horror — a  spirit  of  revenge,  watching  and  gloating  with  delight  over  the 
destruction  of  his  victim.  Hours  passed  away,  and  still  he  sat  there, 
though  death's  icy  hand  was  upon  his  heart.  Evening  drew  on — a  film 
was  over  his  eyes,  and  his  pulse  was  so  low,  life  had  scarce  a  tenement 
in  his  body.  He  heard  a  shriek  rise  from  beneath  the  summit  of  the 
cliff;  it  was  repeated,  and  he  smiled  a  horrid  ghastly  smile.  At  inter- 
vals this  cry  uprose :  it  was  not  the  scream  of  a  bird — it  was  not  the 
wail  of  a  wild  animal — it  was  too  fearful,  too  unearthly  ;  he  knew  it  to 
be  the  shriek  of  one  who  felt  that  he  had  but  a  straw  between  him  and 
an  awful  death.  He  listened  eagerly  for  its  repetition,  and  when  it  came 
frighting  the  still  air  with  its  shrill  sound,  he  smiled,  though  his  features 
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were  growing  rigid  and  the  mist  of  dissolution  was  over  his  sight. 
Again  and  again  that  fearful  shriek  was  heard  hy  him  with  dreadful 
satisfaction ;  he  laughed  grimly  as  he  recognised  it,  and  once  he  mut- 
tered— 

"  Joan,  my  poor  girl — my  child — thy  wrongs,  thy  miseiy,  and  thy 
murder  have  been  revenged." 

As  the  words  quitted  his  lips,  the  edge  of  the  broad  moon  uprising 
touched  the  level  of  the  cliff :  when  it  was  above,  it  shone  on  the  corse  of 
old  Churleigh  ! 

The  fresh  sea  breeze  blowing  upon  Jasper  as  he  lay  upon  the  narrow 
ledge  on  to  which  he  had  been  lowered,  restored  him  after  a  lengthened 
lapse  of  time  from  the  insensibility  into  which  the  severe  blows  from  the 
hilt  of  the  dagger,  delivered  by  the  heavy  hand  of  Churleigh,  had  thrown 
him.  It  was  some  little  time  before  he  recovered  sufficiently  to  be  alive 
to  the  full  horror  of  his  situation  ;  but  when  he  did,  his  heart  died  within 
him.  The  full  fear  of  death  was  upon  him  with  a  force  he  had  never  be- 
fore experienced  ;  to  look  beneath  him  made  his  head  dizzy  and  his  soul 
faint.  The  ledge  was  large  enough  to  support  him,  and  only  large 
enough ;  above  him  the  cliff  rose  perpendicularly  for  some  distance, 
and  then  stretched  outwardly  until  it  reached  the  summit ;  beneatli  him 
it  shelved  inwardly  in  a  manner  which  terrified  him  to  pursue  its  course 
with  his  eye,  and  more  so  to  imagine.  By  his  side  was  the  nest  of  some 
sea.  birds,  which,  in  his  descent  he  had  disturbed,  and  they  now  flew 
round  him  screaming  as  if  in  anger  at  being  dispossessed  of  their  home, 
and  were  more  than  inclined  to  attack  the  intruder.  So  small  was  his 
resting-place,  and  so  dread  the  depth  beneath  him,  that  his  brain  whirled 
at  the  thought  of  driving  them  away ;  and  they  darted  past  him  to  and 
fro,  almost  close  enough  to  touch  him,  without  receiving  from  him  any 
indication  of  a  desire  to  rid  himself  of  their  presence.  He  clung  to  the 
little  patches  of  herbage  which  grew  oh  the  spot,  as  though  the  wind 
alone  would  sweep  him  off ;  he  dared  not  suffer  himself  to  gaze  beneath 
him,  fearing  he  should  grow  giddy  and  fall ;  he  dreaded  to  gaze  above 
him,  anticipating  some  evil  chance,  some  unseen  gap  unconsciously- 
moved  into,  might  precipitate  him  into  the  gulph  yawning  beneath  him. 

There  he  sat  motionless,  every  nerve  thrilling  with  intense  fear  :  his 
eyes  rolled  widely  from  side  to  side,  yet  neither  above  nor  beneath  him  :  he 
dared  not  trust  them.  At  a  distance  he  saw  a  vessel ;  he  was  afraid  to 
remove  either  of  his  hands  from  the  grasp  they  had  of  the  turf,  that  he  might 
wave  one  in  order  to  be  seen  and  rescued  by  the  crew ;  but  he  shouted, 
fehrieked  to  them,  and  felt  as  he  did  so  that  the  very  exercise  of  hic 
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voice  would  tend  to  hurl  him  below.  The  vessel,  however,  stood  on  : 
he  was  uneeen,  and  he  watched  it,  with  a  despairing  heart,  gradually 
.vanish  from  his  sight,  leaving  the  sea  hare  of  craft ;  then  in  blue  misty 
indistinctness,  on  the  edge  of  the  horizon,  he  would  see  the  dim  trace  of 
a  ship  glide  along — but  it  approached  no  nearer,  and  went  out  of  sight 
as  it  came,  leaving  him  to  envy  the  meanest  wretch  on  board.  Once, 
and  once  only,  he  cast  his  eye  upon  the  rope  fastened  round  his  body, 


and  followed  it  with  his  .eye*until  it  reached  the  brink  of  the  cliff;  but 
though  he  could  not  see  Churleigh,  he  felt  that  he  was  there,  and  sur- 
mised that  if  he  attempted  to  raise  himself,  and  succeeded  in  gaining 
the  summit,  it  would  be  fighting  against  dreadful  odds  to  battle  upon 
the  verge  of  the  cliff  with  the  remorseless  old  man  :  he  would  not 
attempt  it.  He  remembered  that  he  had  stabbed  Churleigh  deeply  ;  he 
hoped  that  the  wound  would  compel  him  to  quit  the  spot  and  seek  for 
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help,  or  cause  his  death,  and  he  resolved  to  wait  for  hours  ere  he  tried 
the  only  mode  of  escape  that  presented  itself  to  him.      And  now, 
thoughts  the  most  terrible  began  to  creep  upon  him  :  the  murder  of  his 
brother,  the  dreadful  death  of  his  father  and  mother,  and  the  more 
recent  murder  of  Joan,  presented  themselves  to  him,  clothed  in  vest- 
ments of  horror,  and  made  him  groan  with  torture.     It  was  in  vain  he 
tried  to  dispel  them  and  think  of  other  things,  of  mere  common-place 
indifferent  matters  ;  his  memory  was  not  so  subservient  to  his  will : 
think  of  what  he  would,  those  terrible  remembrances  were  ever  present 
to  him,  inflicting  the  most  direful  agony.     An  hour,  which  seemed  a 
long  day,  dwindled  by,  and  his  mind  had  been  distracted  almost  to 
madness  by  fearful  thoughts  and  recollections.     A  new  source  of  fear 
arose  upon  him,  destroying  almost  the  only  hope  he  had ;    the  sea, 
which  had  risen  by  the  tide,  struck  the  cliff  with  its  heavy  waves  with 
more    force  than  before,  and   every  successive  blow  made  the  rock 
vibrate  ;    each  minute  it  appeared  to  increase  in  violence,  and  with 
affright  scarcely  to  be  described,  he  fancied  the  ledge  which  supported 
him  was  crumbling  away,  and  by  these  repeated  shocks  would  be  broken 
from  the  mass  to  which  it  belonged,  and  falling  into  the  sea,  leave  him 
hanging.     He  screamed  with  terror  as  the  conviction  came  upon  him, 
and  repeated  his  cries  in  the  faint  hope  that  he  might  be  heard  by  some 
persons  near  who  would  assist  him — but  no  help  came.  Hours  passed  on, 
and  he  was  still  in  his  frightful  position,  without  a  prospect  of  being 
relieved  from  it.     Twilight  arrived,  and  his  fears  increased ;  he  grew 
frenzied — he  shouted  madly ;  the  birds  echoed  his  cries  as  if  in  mockery ; 
his  brain  wandered  ;  he  believed  the  spectres  of  those  he  had  murdered, 
and  those  whose  deaths  he  had  caused,  stood  before  him  taunting  him ; 
the  spirit  of  Joan  seemed  to  gaze  upon  him  with  the  same  wan,  frightful 
visage  she  had  worn  in  life,  from  the  sea  grave  into  which  he  had 
hurled  her.     His  brother  confronted  him  with  his  white,  ghastly  face 
and  bleeding  forehead  ;  his  father  and  mother  were  there  to  curse  him, 
and  Churleigh  sat  over  him  like  an  evil  spirit  who  had  summoned  these 
dreadful  apparitions  to  drive  him  to  the  wildest  insanity.     When  the 
moon  rose,  his  brain  was  in  a  state  of  frantic  delirium  ;  he  raved  and 
blasphemed,  howled,  committed  all  the  extravagancies  of  fearful  madness ; 
he  sprung  to  his  feet,  unconscious  of  his  position ;  he  uttered  incoherent 
words  and  yelled  forth  peals  of  fiendish  laughter;  he  addressed  the  wild 
sea  birds  as  enemies,  and  defied  them ;  he  seized  the  rope — which,  being 
of  greater  length  than  from  the  ledge  to  the  summit,  lay  in  loose  coils  at 
his  feet— where  it  was  firm  above  him,  and  attempted  to  climb  ;  he  swung 
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to  and  fro,  and  but  for  his  madness  would  have  looked  with  horror  upon 
his  situation.    He  shouted,  and  called  it  bonny  pastime ;  he  continued,  with 
vigorous  arms,   to  raise  himself,  hand  over  hand,  until  he  had  left  the 
ledge  some  distance  below  him,  but  he  grew  fatigued,  and  slid  down 
again  with  tremendous  velocity  :  he  missed  the  ledge  in  his  descent,  and 
fell  ten  feet  below  it.     There  he  hung,  swinging  to  and  fro,  and  making 
desperate  efforts  to  regain  his  former  footing  ;  his  exertions  restored  him 
comparatively  to  his  senses — at  least,  sufficiently  for  him  to  knew  the 
danger  in  which  he  was  placed.     He  strove  to  recover  the  ledge  more 
earnestly  than  ever :  to  be  suspendedat  a  terrific  height,  with  a  full  know- 
ledge of  its  tremendous  hazard,  almost  paralysed  him ;  he  grew  blind 
with  fear  and  sick  with  horror,  yet  he  strove  to  deliver  himself  from  his 
impending  fate  ;  he  swayed  to  and  fro,  and  when  he  neared  the  ledge  he 
felt  one  of  the  strands  of  the  rope  part.     He  knew  what  it  was,  and 
shrieked  more  madly  than  ever ;  he  made  another  effort  to  raise  himself — 
he  felt  another  strand  sunder  !      How  he  raved  and  screamed,  prayed, 
only  to  follow  his  prayers  with  horrible  blasphemies.     He  essayed  once 
more,  and  felt  the  rope  evidently  giving  way.     What  was  there  now 
between  him  and  certain  destruction  ?  between  him  and  hell  ?     Nothing. 
He  tried  again,  the  rope  cracked  and  stretched  with  his  weight ;  he  tried 
to  reach  the  cliff,  but  it  shelved  so  far  inwards  it  was  impossible  to  ac- 
complish it,  and  consummated  the  very  thing  he  desired  to  avoid.     As  he 
swung  himself  forward  the  last  strand  snapped,  and  he  felt  himself  sud- 
denly flying  down  to  perdition.    One  fearful  shriek  arose  from  him,  and 
turning  once  in  his  descent  he  entered  the  foaming  waves,  struck  against 
the  sharp  edge  of  a  rock,  and  the  next  instant  a  mangled  corpse  was  all 
that  remained  of  Jasper  Chough. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

"  O  !  thou  foul  thief,  where  hast  thou  stowed  my  daughter  ? 
Damned  as  thou  art,  thou  hast  enchanted  her. 
For  I'll  refer  me  to  all  things  of  sense 
(If  she  in  chains  of  magic  were  not  bound) 
Wkether  a  maid  so.tender,  fair,  and  happy, 
So  opposite  to  marriage  that  she  shunned 
The  wealthy  curled  darlings  of  our  nation, 
Would  ever  have,  to  incur  a  general  mock, 
Run  from  her  guardage  to  the  sooty  bosom 
Of  such  a  thing  as  thou  !" 

Othello. 

Ham.—"  You  do  but  dally ; 

I  pray  you  pass  with  your  best  violence. 

I  am  afear'd  you  make  a  wanton  of  me." 
Laer. — "  Say  you  so  ?  come  on." 

Hamlet. 

JOHN  PAUL  followed  the  advice  of  Churleigh,  and  took  a  circuitous  path 
to  the  spot  where  he  had  left  Gasket  and  Andrew  waiting  his  return.  He 
was  successful  in  avoiding  the  band  of  men  whom  Churleigh,  as  he  had 
told  Jasper,  had  induced  to  return  to  the  cave  to  await  the  arrival  of  their 
leader ;  and  when  he  joined  the  two  sailors  he  immediately  steered  for  the 
cottage  where  he  had  left  Eustace,  whom  excitement  and  excessive  fatigue 
had  rendered  too  ill  to  proceed.  He  was,  indeed,  in  a  violent  fever,  and 
was  delirious  when  Florence  arrived.  Paul  had  acquainted  her  with  his 
proximity,  and  had  prepared  her  to  find  him  on  a  sick  couch,  but  not  to 
the  extent  to  which  he  had  been  reduced ;  however,  although  she  was 
much  grieved  to  find  him  in  this  state,  the  shock  had  not  come  upon  her 
so  suddenly  and  with  such  ill  effects  as  it  would  have  done  had  she  unex- 
pectedly have  discovered  his  dangerous  condition.  She  devoted  herself 
readily  to  the  task  of  nursing  him,  albeit  the  mistress  of  the  cottage 
possessed  considerable  skill  in  all  matters  of  this  description,  and  added 
to  it  a  kindly  heart.  The  attention  which  the  maiden  paid  her  lover 
was  as  unceasing  as  it  was  tender  and  affectionate,  and  she  soon  had 
the  happiness  of  finding  that  her  ministering  had  the  effect  of  restoring 
Eustace  to  his  senses,  and  shortly  afterwards  to  health.  It  was  during 
her  attendance  upon  the  young  lieutenent,  that  Gasket  one  night  drew 
Paul's  attention  to  her,  as  she  leaned  over  him. 
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"There,"  he  whispered,  "there,  Paul,  that's  just  the  way  her  spirit 
looked  the  night  it  appeared  to  me,  when  Mr.  Sheave's  cutlass  laid  Mr. 
Prior  in  his  hammock ;  and  she  looks  as  much,  poor  cretur,  like  a  ghost 
now,  as  her  ghost  did  that  night.-" 

Florence  overheard  his  remark,  though  uttered  in  a  low  tone,  and, 
with  one  of  her  own  sweet  smiles  she  told  him  that  the  being  he  saw 
on  that  night  was  no  spirit,  but  her  own  real  fleshly  self,  who,  having  by 
accident  discovered  the  dangerous  illness  of  her  lover,  had  contrived  to 
elude  the  watch  placed  upon  her,  and  finding  her  way  to  her  lover's 
residence,  succeeded  in  bribing  the  porter  to  let  her  see  his  young 
wounded  master,  if  only  for  a  moment :  she  confessed  that  on  discover- 
ing Gasket  in  the  room  as  she  entered,  she  was  surprised;  but  per- 
ceiving by  the  expression  of  his  countenance  that  he  took  her  for  a 
supernatural  being,  she  took  advantage  of  his  hallucination — saw  her 
lover,  and  retreated  without  uttering  a  word,  or  making  herself  known 
to  any  one. 

Paul  smiled  at  Gasket's  mistake,  and  joked  him  upon  it.  He,  how- 
ever, retorted  upon  him  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  with  a  gallantry, 
too,  scarcely  to  have  been  expected  from  a  rough  sea  bird  like  him.  He 
told  Florence  that  she  looked  so  like  an  angel  always,  that  it  was  no 
wonder  a  simple  fellow  like  himself  should  have  mistaken  her  for  one 
then.  She  raised  her  finger  at  him  with  a  reproving  smile  as  she  turned 
away ;  and  the  honest  fellow  acknowledged  to  Paul,  that  if  it  had'nt 
been  for  Mr.  Prior's  being  before  him  he  should  have  been  more  than 
inclined  to  have  sided  up  to  the  dear  young  lady,  and — having  a  clean 
shirt  and  shave — have  asked  her  to  make  the  long  splice  with  him.  He 
turned  his  quid  and  sighed  as  he  said  he  was  "awar"  there  was  no  chance 
now  for  him,  so  he  should  sail  on  the  old  tack — but  he  confessed  it  was 
a  pleasure  to  know  that  she  wasn't  her  own  ghost ;  for  now  he  did 
believe  that  Mr.  Prior  was  likely  to  make  a  long  voyage  before  he 
dropped  his  peak,  and  there  was  almost  as  much  comfort  contained  in 
that  reflection,  as  there  would  have  been  if  Miss  Florence  had  made  the 
port  of  matrimony  with  him. 

With  simple  remedies  the  kind  hostess  soon  reduced  the  fever  which 
had  seized  Eustace,  and  when  he  became  lucid  the  sight  of  his  beloved 
— oh !  how  glad  a  sight  it  was ! — quickly  restored  him  to  sufficient 
strength  to  remove  from  the  cottage,  and  from  the  Isle  of  Man,  to 
Cumberland ;  where  at  his  earnest  appeal,  backed  by  her  own  remembrances 
of  the  many  narrow  escapes  she  had  of  being  lost  to  him  for  ever,  she 
gave  her  hand  to  him.  They  were  wedded  privately  at  a  little  retired 
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village  church,  no  one  being  present  save  their  companions  and  the 
two  daughters  of  the  landlord  of  the  inn  at  which  they  stopped.  As 
soon  as  the  ceremony  was  completed,  Andrew  lamenting  in  doleful  ac- 
cents that  Martha  was  not  with  him,  that  the  same  kind  office  might 
have  been  done  for  them,  they  went  direct  to  Grasmere.  Upon  their 
arrival>-instead  of  meeting  the  good  Squire  Chough  and  his  kind  lady,  they 
were  horrified  by  receiving  the  same  intelligence  respecting  them  which 
Joan  had  communicated  to  Jasper.  The  effect  upon  Florence  was  ter- 
rible ;  for  though  her  residence  at  Chough  Hall  had  not  been  of  very 
long  duration,  yet  the  affection  with  wliich  the  old  lady  had  treated  her, 
and  the  kind  respect  the  squire  had  always  paid  her,  made  a  deep  impression 
upon  her  heart,  too  great  for  her  not  to  be  most  painfully  shocked  at  their 
dreadful  fate.  She  would,  though  persuaded  not,  go  to  the  Hall,  where 
they  lay  waiting  for  interment,  after  being  the  subjects  of  a  coroner's 
*nquest,  and  there  encountered  Doctor  Gray,  who,  perceiving  the  state  of 
nervous  hysteric  excitement  she  was  in,  peremptorily  refused  to  buffer  her 
to  remain.  He  insisted  upon  her  instantly  accompanying  him,  with  her 
husband,  to  his  dwelling  in  the  village,  and  there  await  the  funeral,  and 
also  the  arrival  of  her  friends.  Eustace  added  his  strong  persuasions  to 
the  good  doctor's,  and  Florence  suffered  herself  to  be  guided  by  them. 
The  worthy  physician  administered  to  her  some  quieting  medicine,  which 
he  proffered  with  such  admirable  tact,  such  unaffected  kindness  of  pur- 
pose and  manner,  that  she  could  not  refuse,  and  was  thus  spared  an 
illness  which,  in  the  weak  state  of  her  system,  caused  by  all  she  had 
undergone,  might  have  proved  fatal  to  her.  During  their  sojourn,  the 
doctor  bruited  the  subject  which  he  had  once  slightly  touched  upon  to 
Mistress  Chough,  respecting  the  resemblance  that  Florence's  features 
bore  to  one  with  whom  his  early  life  had  been  connected,  and  found 
with  some  satisfaction  that  she  was  the  niece  of  the  young  lady  whose 
sudden  and  dreadful  death  prevented  him  from  being  united  to  her. 
This  fact  created  fresh  interest  in  him  for  her,  and  finding  the  stories  he 
had  heard  respecting  Eustace  to  be  false,  he  offered  to  be  the  mediator 
between  them  and  her  family,  if  they  proved  incensed,  which  they  fully 
expected  they  would,  by  their  clandestine  marriage — a  kindness  which 
was  eagerly  and  gladly  accepted  by  both. 

Martha  Bell,  'John  Andrew's  own,'  resumed  her  situation  with 
Florence  as  soon  as  she  arrived,  evincing  the  greatest  joy  at  her  restora- 
tion, exercising  her  tongue  with  a  perfect  conviction  that  incessant  use 
couldneither  tire  or  wear  out  that  nearer- than-auything-else-to-perpetual- 
motipn  member.  She  was  glad  she  (Florence)  had  come  back;  she  was 
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glad  she  had,  after  all  her  trials,  escaped  unhurt ;  she  was  glad  to  see 
her,  glad  to  serve  her  again,  and  would  be  most  glad  of  any  opportunity 
in  future  of  being  of  service  to  her ;  in  fact,  what  was  there  she  was 
not  glad  about,  save  the  dreadful  deaths  of  the  squire  and  his  lady  £ 
But  not  least  was  her  gladness  occasioned  by  the  return  of  John 
Andrew,  her  particular,  own  dear,  delightfuljdarling,  not-to-be-thought- 
of-by-anybody-else  John.  She  attributed  Florence's  safety  to  his 
courage  and  skill.  They  might  say  as  they  did  say,  that  Paul,  finding 
Mr.  Prior  too  ill  to  proceed,  had,  accompanied  by  Andrew,  Gasket,  and 
Lucky  George,  set  off  without  him,  and  despatching  his  three  com- 
panions in  different  directions,  had  himself  hit  upon  the  right,  and  by 
his  bravery  had  rescued  her..  Even  John  himself  substantiated  this 
statement ;  but  she  was  not  going  to  believe  it,  not  she.  No,  no,  that 
was  the  dear  fellow's  modesty,  and  not  the  truth ;  nobody  in  the  universe 
was  so  likely  to  have  accomplished  ther  desirable  and  gallant  feat,  and, 
therefore,  nobody  in  the  universe  should  or  could  convince  her  that  he 
had  not.  Perhaps  she  strutted  rather  more  like  a  peacock  in  con- 
sequence, and  perhaps  she  thought  Alexander  the  Great  a  wonderful 
fellow ;  but  what  was  he  in  comparison  with  her  John,  after  he  had 
brought  sweet  Miss — no — Mrs.  Prior  back  ?  Poh ! 

One  morning,  full  of  gabble  and  importance,  she  arrived  with  a  little 
girl,  whose  pale  and  haggard  face  betokened  her  a  mental  sufferer. 
This  little  maiden,  she  stated,  had  been  brought  to  the  Hall  by  a  gipsey 
woman,  who,  after  making  some  inquiries  respecting  Florence,  had 
requested  the  girl  to  be  forwarded  to  her,  and  then  disappeared.  This 
child  was  Letty  Nehemie :  the  moment  she  saw  Florence  she  screamed 
with  joy,  ran  into  her  arms,  and  sobbed  as  though  her  little  heart  would 
break.  She  was  not  easily  restored  to  placidity,  but  when  the  efforts 
made  to  console  and  soothe  her  were  successful,  she  related  in  simple 
terms  the  dismay  which  had  seized  upon  her  and  the  whole  tribe  of 
gipseys,  when  the  prolonged  absence  of  Florence  on  the  night 
Nehemie  had  captured  her  induced  them  to  search  for  her,  only  to 
discover  that  she  had  been  carried  forcibly  away — a  conjecture  they 
arrived  at  by  discovering  an  ornament  she  wore  lying  in  the  defile 
where  she  had  been  seized.  Their  natural  shrewdness  made  them  fix 
upon  Nehemie  as  the  man  who  had  perpetrated  the  outrage  ;  and  after  a 
few  questions  to  Letty,  which  she  answered  in  terms  sufficient  to  satisfy 
their  speculations,  they  departed  instantly  in  various  directions  to  endea- 
vour to  overtake  him  and  rescue  the  maiden.  The  issue  of  their  labours  is 
known.  It  was  communicated  to  the  child,  who  felt  no  great  cause  for 
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sorrow  at  hearing  of  the  death  of  one  who  had  made  her  brief  life  most 
unhappy,  but  was  much  grieved  that  no  intelligence  had  been  obtained 
of  Florence.  Tom  Cooper  did  not  survive  the  effects  of  his  wound,  and 
when  he  was  interred  one  of  the  female  gipseys  had  taken  her  in  charge 
and  conducted  her  to  Chough  Hall.  She  told  her  little  tale  artlessly,  ' 
and  on  its  conclusion  begged  of  Florence  not  to  forfeit  the  promise  she 
had  made  her  of  keeping  her,  and  Eustace,  much  interested  by  what  he 
had  heard,  added  his  request  to  her  entreaties ;  but  there  was  no  need 
of  persuasion,  Florence  .had  conceived  an  affection  for  her,  and  gladly 
promised  to  keep  her  word.  Martha,  who,  under  other  circumstances, 
might  have  looked  with  an  eye  of  jealousy  upon  the  new  comer,  was 
about  to  get  married,  a  reflection  which  was,  as  John  Andrew  asserted, 
"  uncommon  pleasant,"  and  therefore  with  a  good  grace  prepared  to  in- 
struct Letty  in  the  duties  she  had  hitherto  fulfilled ;  and  the  affectionate 
girl,  as  happy  now  as  she  had  been  wretched,  with  a  heart  overflowing 
with  joy,  received  thankfully  her  instructions. 

Doctor  Gray  dispatched  a  messenger  to  the  friends  of  Florence,  stating 
her  arrival,  with  a  summary  of  the  events  which  had  occurred — concealing, 
however,  the  act  of  her  marriage  ;  trusting  to  his  power  of  persuasion, 
when  he  broached  the  matter,  to  produce  a  reconciliation,  where  a  cold 
announcement  only  might  be  an  insufferable  bar  to  an  opportunity  of 
attempting  it.  The  messenger  was  accompanied  on  his  return  by  the 
father  and  brother  of  Florence.  They  met  her  kindly,  but  there  was  a 
want  of  that  affectionate  gladness,  which  rather  chafed  the  Doctor's  warm 
heartto  witness.  Eustace  had  studiously  kept  out  of  sight — it  had  been  so 
arranged ;  and  when  Florence's  father  proposed  her  immediate  return  to 
London,  the  Doctor  interfered,  by  stating  he  had  a  few  words  to  say 
privately  to  him,  and  requested  his  attendance  in  his  laboratory.  No 
man  situated  as  he  was  with  regard  to  the  parties  could  have  accom- 
plished the  task  he  undertook  better  than  he  did,  and  but  for  the  bitter 
animosity  which  Mr.  Stanley  unfoundedly  bore  Eustace,  he  would  have 
succeeded.  No  sooner,  however,  did  the  elderly  gentleman  ascertain 
that  his  daughter  was  actually  married,  than  he  stormed  furiously  ;  he 
uttered  a  thousand  wild  things  in  his  rage  ;  he  summoned  Florence  and 
her  brother  to  him,  and  acquainting  the  latter  with  the  fact  of  her  mar- 
riage, he  launched  forth  a  perfect  hurricane  of  vituperation  upon  the  un- 
fortunate girl,  who  stood  shrinking  and  trembling  at  the  violence  of  his 
rage.  Once  she  clasped  her  hands  in  the  midst  of  his  wrath,  and  begged 
his  forgiveness  in  tones  which  should  have  moved  a  harder  heart  than 
his ;  but  in  a  whirlwind  of  passion  he  vowed  he  would  never  extend  the 
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hand  of  amity  towards  her,  or  look  upon  her  as  his  child  agam.  He  had 
intended  high  connections  for  her  ;  he  had  calculated  upon  her  wedding  a 
noble  of  high  rank — a  matter  due  only  to  her  descent.  She  had  destroyed 
all  his  hopes  for  her  aggrandisement,  and  he  discarded  her  for  ever. 

"  Do  notsay  so,  dear  father,"  she  said,  weeping  at  his  harshness  ;  and 
turning  to  her  brother,  who  had  not  uttered  as  yet  a  word,  but  stood  a 
haughty  and  cold  spectator,  she  exclaimed,  "  Intercede  for  me,  dear 
William.  I  have  stood  often  between  you  and  our  father's  wrath — wiU 
you  not  say  one  kind  word  for  me  now  ?" 

"You  have  acted  on  your  own  responsibility,  madam/'  he  answered 
in  icy  tones ;  "  you  must  take  the  consequences." 

"  Ay,  beggary  and  a  garret,"  roared  her  father,  passionately. 

"  With  whom  ?"  said  a  clear  stern  voice. 

They  all  turned  instantly  and  saw  Eustace  Prior  standing  before  them 
Florence  threw  herself  sobbing  in  his  arms.  Mr.  Stanley  almost  howled 
with  passion. 

"  Scoundrel,  vagabond,  beggar !"  he  shouted  ;  "  you  have  stolen  my 
child  from  me  ;  but  I  will  be  revenged,  beggar,  I  will." 

"  Were  you  not  the  father  of  my  wife,"  exclaimed  Eustace,  his  voice 
trembling  with  rage,  "  I  would  compel  you  to  retract  your  words  in  a 
degrading  posture.  Look  how  you  repeat  them  even  to  this  lady,  who 
is  now  my  wife.  I  am  a  nearer  relative  to  her  now  than  you,  and  be- 
ware how  you  insult  or  reproach  her." 

"  Insolent  villain,"  cried  William,  sternly ;  "  dare  you  thus  beard  us 
after  your  base  clandestine  act  ?  Another  such  a  speech,  and  I  strike 
you  where  you  stand. " 

A  glance  of  lightning  flashed  from  Eustace's  eye  ;  he  clenched  his 
teeth,  and  his  chest  swelled,  as,  looking  at  him  contemptuously,  he  ex- 
claimed— 

"  Boy  !  thou  strike  me,  boy  !"  He  then  turned  to  Mr.  Stanley,  and 
said,  proudly,  "  My  escutcheon  is  as  unstained  and  noble  as  yours — may 
vie  with  a  prouder  line  of  ancestry  than  thine ;  dishonour  was  never  cast 
upon  it  by  one  branch  of  my  family — I  shall  not  commence  it.  I  have 
loved  your  daughter  for  years,  honourably  and  fairly  sued  for  her  hand 
I  have  been  so  blessed  as  to  gain  her  affection,  and  by  her  own  frank  un- 
constrained will  have  been  given  her  hand.  I  am  her  husband,  and  am 
prouder  of  that  title  than  I  should  be  of  a  dukedom.  For  your  scorn,  sir, 
I  hold  it  as  nought ;  I  deserve  it  not,  and  return  it  as  it  is  bestowed,  and 
in  discarding  her  for  ever  fear  not  that  you  will  ever  be  sought  by  abject 
appeals  to  forego  your  harsh  and  stern  determination.  I  swear  I  will  be 
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to  her  more  than  you  or  your  son  have  ever  been,  and  she  shall  never 
know,  through  act  or  word  of  mine,'  one  tithe  of  the  anguish  your  harsh 
conduct  has  occasioned  her." 

"  Villain !"  cried  Mr.  Stanley,  having  impatiently  listened  to  him ; 
"  you  carry  your  rascality  with  a  high  hand,  with  an  unblushing  front, 
but  you  shall  be  brought  down — you  shall  be  lowered  to  the  dust  until 
you  are  trampled  upon !" 

"  By  whom  ?"  cried  Eustace,  sternly. 

"  By  me,  by  me,  dog !"  roared  he  ;  "  by  me.  There  is  a  way  to  punish 
you.  I  will  take  it.  You  shall  be  crushed,  scoundrel.  Your  marriage  shall 
be  set  aside  ;  it  can,  and  shall,  though  I  expend  my  whole  fortune  in  ac- 
complishing it.  Resign  my  daughter,  villain,  into  my  hands  at  once, 
and  hide  your  head  in  obscurity,  or  dread  what  is  to  come.  Florence, 
quit  him  instantly,  and  accompany  me  to  London,  or  you,  too,  shall  suffer 
from  my  vengeance." 

As  he  concluded,  he  advanced  to  lay  hold  of  her,  but  Eustace  thrust 
his  hand  back,  and  exclaimed,  fiercely — 

"  She  is  my  wife !  Do  you  hear,  old  man  ?  she  is  my  WIFE,  and  the 
first  who  dares  to  lay  a  hand  upon  her  I'll  fell  him  to  the  earth — old  or 
young — I  will,  so  help  me  Heaven !" 

"  Then  do  it,"  cried  young  Stanley,  at  the  instant  springing  forward 
and  seizing  Florence  by  the  arm.  At  the  same  moment  Eustace  fulfilled 
his  word  and  levelled  him,  by  a  severe  blow,  to  the  ground.  Florence 
shrieked,  Mr.  Stanley  drew  his  sword,  and  Doctor  Gray,  seizing  him, 
called  for  help.  Paul,  who  was  near,  hearing  the  uproar,  immediately 
appeared,  followed  by  Gasket.  Eustace,  the  moment  he  saw  him,  re- 
signed Florence  to  his  care,  bade  him  lead  her  away,  which  he  complied 
with  at  once,  and,  though  prayed  and  intreated  by  the  Doctor  to  depart 
also,  stood  firm  and  confronted  the  infuriated  parent  and  his  son.  The 
latter  would  have  again  attacked  him,  but  Gasket  held  him  back,  while 
Mr.  Stanley,  almost  mad  with  fury,  cried — 

"You  have  contrived  your  scheme  well,  scoundrel;  you  have  your 
bullies  too,  but  you  and  your  hired  ruffians  shall  smart  for  this.  You,  too, 
Doctor  Gray,  shall  not  pass  unpunished  ;  you,  if  not  the  contriver  of  this 
vile  affair,  are  an  abettor :  you  shall  account  for  your  conduct  rest  as- 
sured." 

"I  am  quite  prepared,  Mr.  Stanley,  at  all  times' to  render  full  satisfac- 
tion when  required,"  returned  the  Doctor,  coolly  ;  "  my  acts  will  bear 
inspection,  and  my  motives  also.  My  conscience  is  free  from  self-re- 
proach.*' 
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"  No  doubt,"  retorted  he,  sarcastically ;  "  I  have  not  the  least  doubt 
of  it ;  it  is  a  remarkably  accommodating  conscience,  and  never  trou- 
bles you  at  all,  I  dare  say ;  but  it  is  not  one  I  choose  to  repose  faith  in. 
You  shall  answer  for  your  conduct,  sir." 

"  When  and  wherever  you  please,"  replied  the  Doctor. 

"  It  shall  be  shortly,  and  in  a  place  which  will  make  you  quake," 
roared  the  old  man. 

"  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  it  yet,"  replied  the  Doctor. 

A  kind  of  hyena-hysteric  laugh  was  all  Mr.  Stanley  responded  to  the 
Doctor's  reply,  and  then  he  said  to  Eustace — 

"  Your  smuggling  piratical  ruffians  surround  you  now,  and  the  con- 
quest for  a  time  is  yours,  but  not  for  long.  When  you  see  me  again, 
you  will  wish  you  had  never  seen  me  at  all." 

Gasket,  who  had  been  listening  with  undisguised  wonder  to  all  that 
had  transpired  since  his  entrance,  now  raised  up  his  voice  and  said,  a 
little  excitedly— 

"  It's  my  opinion,  with  a  little  more  length  of  line  you'd  go  to  the 
devil,  old  gentleman.  Now  if  I  may  be  allowed  an  idee,  I  don't  think 
any  one  would  wait  till  they'd  seen  you  agin  afore  they  wished  you'd 
never  hove  in  sight  at  ah* ;  and  you'll  be  doing  me  a  favour  if  you'll 
tell  me  who  you  mean,  by  smuggling  piratical  ruffians  ?  'cos  if  you 
means  me  and  John  Paul,  and  for  the  matter  o'that,  our  messmate 
Andrew,  why — " 

"  Silence,  Gasket/'  cried  Prior,  as  soon  as  the  tar's  volubility  began 
to  subside  into  his  regular  smooth  manner  of  speaking,  and  gave  him  a 
chance  of  being  heard. 

"  Come  William,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Stanley  at  the  same  moment  to  his 
son,  "  we  will  not  compromise  our  honour  or  respectability ,by  remaining 
here  a  moment  longer." 

"  You  might  be  in  a  more  pplendid  mansion,  and  do  both,"  cried  the 
doctor  warmly, 

"  I  must  have  the  means  of  satisfaction  for  the  blow  I  have  received  ere 
I  depart,"  exclaimed  William  Stanley. 

"  This  moment/'  cried  Eustace,  eagerly. 

"  No  sir,"  returned  the  young  man,  with  cutting  irony,  "  your 
eagerness  does  your  ingenuity  credit ;  you  know  were  we  to  make  the 
attempt  here  we  should  be  interrupted,  you  shall  hear  from  me,  fear  not." 

Eustace  bit  his  lip,  and  bowed  his  head. 

"  Your  friend  will  find  me  here  whenever  he  pleases  to  call,"  he 
said. 
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"  And  think  not  we  leave  Grasmere  yet,"  uttered  the  old  man  me- 
nacingly. "No;  your  every  movement  shall  be  watched,  so  attempt 
not  to  quit  secretly/' 

"  I  am  quite  prepared  to  meet  all  your  animosity  can  devise,"  returned 
Eustace  haughtily. 

"  And  don't  let  me  catch  one  of  the  spies,  that's  all,"  cried  Gasket 
as  Mr.  Stanley  and  his  son  quitted  the  room.  "  If  I  don't  treaf 'em  to 
monkey's  allowance,  why  I  ain't  a  blue  jacket,  and  never  been  on  blue 
water." 

The  incensed  old  gentleman  made  no  reply,  nor  did  his  son,  but  they 
both  wended  their  way  to  Chough  Hall,  where  Mr.  Stanley  took  upon 
himself  the  management  of  Squire  Chough's  affairs,  which,  of  course 
were  in  the  greatest  confusion.  Eustace  sought  Florence,  whom  he 
found  in  an  agony  of  grief,  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  all  the  efforts  which 
Paul  was  making  to  console  her ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  roused  her 
spirit  of  self-respect  and  independence,  that  he  succeeded  in  the  task. 
In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  he  received  a  note,  conveyed  by  a  village 
boy  ;  it  was  from  William  Stanley,  and  ran  thus — 

"  There  is  no  one  here  on  whom  I  can  depend  ;  I  must,  therefore,  request  you  to  meet 
me  alone — you  will  not  object — I  shall  be  unattended.  There  is  a  quiet]  spot  at  the 
back  of  the  Hall,  where  it  is  unlikeiy  any  one — unless  posted  there — will  intrude.  You 
bear  His  Majesty's  commission,  I  must  consider  'you  as  a  gentleman.  I  repeat  1 
shall  come  unattended.  Ten  minutes  before Jfive  to-morrow  morning,  will  be  early 
enough  ;  any  time  after  that  too  late."  W.  S. 

Eustace  read  it,  and  hastily  scrawled — 

"  I  shall  be  there,  and  alone  !"  E.  P. 

He  entrusted  it  to  the  lad  who  had  brought  Stanley's  note,  and 
scrupulously  avoided  saying  a  word  to  a  soul  respecting  the  matter.  By 
four  in  the  morning  he  arose,  dressed  himself,  and  kissing  earnestly  the 
forehead  of  his  fair  young  wife,  who  lay  sleeping,  unconscious  that  him 
she  loved  dearer  than  life  itself  was  about  to  stand  before  her  brother, 
who  would  raise  his  hand  to  shed  his  blood,  he  departed ;  he  left  upon 
the  table,  ere  he  quitted,  one  line,  stating  that  if  he  returned  not  before 
noon,  he  should  be  found  in  the  grove  of  trees  behind  Chough  Hall. 
He  was  but  a  short  time  reaching  the  spot  appointed,  and  was  first  upon 
the  ground.  He  had  not  been  there  a  minute,  before  he  was  joined  by 
William  Stanley. 

"  You  are  punctual,"  he  exclaimed ;  "  I  must  request  your  pardon  if  I 
have  kept  you  waiting." 

"  I  have  but  this  moment  arrived,"  returned  Eustace. 
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Stanley  looked  pale,  and  his  teeth  chattered,a  little ;  he  saw  that  Prior's 
eye  noted  it,  and  said  quickly — 

"  I  have  had  an  ill  night's  rest — the  morning  air  is  chill, — '  it  is  an  eager 
and  a  nipping  air/  as  Shakspere  says.  Are  your  pistols  loaded  ?" 

" No,"  returned  he;  "I  waited  for  you  to  be  present." 

"  I  thank  you,"  said  Stanley  ;  "  you  will,  perhaps,  favour  me  by  load- 
ing mine,  while  I  do  the  same  to  yours ;  we  may  want  both  brace,  and 
will  fire  with  each  other's  loading.'* 

"  As  you  please,"  replied  Eustace ;  "  what  distance  would  you  like  ? 

"  Say  fourteen  paces/'  said  Stanley ;  "I  can  snuff  a  candle  at  twelve 
or  sixteen;  it  would  be  an  unfair  advantage  were  I  to  choose  either." 

Eustace  bowed. 

"  You  are  generous,"  he  exclaimed  ;  "  it  matters  little,  however,  in  my 
opinion.  Each  of  the  three  is  a  good  killing  distance." 

Stanley  smiled  but  returned  no  reply.  He  loaded  the  pistols  and  gave 
them  to  Eustace,  who  having  completed  the  like  task  returned  Stanley's 
to  him.  They  agreed  to  take  the  paces,  turn,  and  fire  instantly.  A 
loud  report  ensued,  but  no  effect  was  visible.  Stanley's  brow  lowered. 

"  We  will  try  the  second  brace,"  he  said. 

Eustace  assented.  Again  they  took  their  stations ;  a  similar  result 
ensued.  Stanley  muttered  an  oath. 

"  I  do  not  feel  satisfied,"  he  exclaimed;  "we  will  fire  a  third  time. 
Shall  I  load  your  pistols  again  ?" 

"  They  are  loaded/'  returned  Eustace. 

"  Loaded  !  Did  not  you  discharge  them  ?"  inquired  Stanley,  hastily. 

"  No  !"  answered  Eustace ;  "I  have  no  desire  to  take  the  life  of  my 
wife's  brother  ;  but  I  am  hereto  give  you  satisfaction.  You  can  fire 
again,  if  it  pleases  you." 

"  Not  unless  you  return  my  fire,"  cried  Stanley,  haughtily  ;  "  I  would 
not  commit  murder,  sir.  If  I  charge  my  pistol  again,  will  you  return 
my  fire  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  Eustace,  decisively. 

"  Then  there  remains  but  one  way/'  he  replied,  gnashing  his  teeth, 
and  striking  Eustace  with  the  back  of  his  hand  across  the  face.  "You 
will  not  hesitate  now  ?" 

Eustace's  brow  became  instantly  as  red  as  fire. 

"  Load  !"  he  cried  instantly  ;  "  you  shall  have  your  wish." 

"Both  the  pistols  you  hold  are  charged;  I  will  take  one  of  them," 
said  Stanley,  his  face  a  trifle  paler  than  before,  and  his  hand  a  little 
trembling  from  excitement. 
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Eustace  tendered  both  to  him;  he  chose  the  nearest  to  him.  They 
took  fheir  positions,  both  fired,  and  both  fell.  Eustace,  however,  was 
quickly  on  his  feet  again,  and  ran  to  raise  Stanley,  who  exclaimed 
feebly— 

"  You've  hit  me,  Prior :  I  have  done  the  same  to  you,  I  see,  by  the 
blood  trickling  down  your  arm ;  we  are  neither  of  us  much  hurt.  I  am 
satisfied  ;  are  you  ?" 

"  I  am,"  replied  Eustace,  quickly;  "but  are  you  not  deeply  wounded  ? 
Shall  I  get  assistance  ?" 

"  No,  no,  leave  me  here,"  he  replied,  hastily ;  "  the  reports  of  our 
weapons  will  speedily  bring  some  one  to  my  aid.  I  am  not  much  hurt ; 
you  take  my  advice  and  fly.  I  think  you  are  not  so  bad  as  I  have  been 
led  to  believe  you,  and  you  are  a  gentleman.  Lose  no  time,  take  Florence 
with  you,  and,  if  you  can  manage  it,  quit  England  for  a  time.  I  cannot 
be  friendly  with  you,  but  I  will  not  be  your  enemy.  Go  ;  tell  Florence 
time  may  soften  her  father's  anger,  but  nought  else.  Away,  man,  stop 
not ;  here  comes  some  one — do  not  be  seen — I  will  account  for  my  wound. 
Exert  your  best  speed  and  quit  this  place.  Fly !" 

Eustace  heard  approaching  footsteps,  and  wringing  the  hand  which 
Stanley  tendered  him,  hastily  quitted  the  spot  and  returned  to  the 
Doctor's  dwelling.  He  aroused  the  Doctor  and  had  his  wound  dressed. 
The  ball  had  passed  through  the  fleshy  part  of  his  arm,  close  to  the 
shoulder,  but  had  not  injured  the  bone ;  it  was  quickly  dressed,  and 
when  he  related  the  cause,  and  the  parting  words  between  him  and 
young  Stanley,  the  Doctor  advised  him  strenuously  to  follow  the  advice. 
Paul  was  called  to  the  consultation,  and  agreed  with  the  Doctor. 

"  I  intended  returning  home  to  Kirkcudbright  this  evening  or  to- 
morrow," he  said  to  Prior  ;  "  you  can  accompany  me,  sir,  and  stay  at 
my  father's  house  until  you  have  decided  what  course  to  pursue.  A  few 
hours  earlier  will  be  more  agreeable  to  me,  and  if  you  decide  upon  fol- 
lowing our  counsel,  before  the  sun  is  three  hours  older  we  will  be  upon 
our  journey." 

The  safety  and  happiness  of  Florence  being  urged  by  both  as  his  most 
important  consideration,  he  acceded  to  their  advice  ;  but  he  did  not  like 
thus  quitting,  as  though  he  feared  Mr.  Stanley,  or  aught  he  could  do  ; 
however,  when  he  had  consented,  he  acted  promptly.  Florence  was 
awakened,  and  his  intention  made  known.  The  Doctor  procured  a 
carriage,  and  before  eight  o'clock  everything  was  ready  for  their 
departure.  They  took  their  leave  of  the  kind  Doctor,  with  sincere 
thanks  for  his  hospitality  ;  of  John  Andrew  and  Martha  Bell,  with  pre- 
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sents  and  kind  wishes,  reiterated  warmly  by  the  honest  couple.  Lucky 
George  they  had  already  parted  with,  he  having  resumed  his  professional 
duties  as  soon  as  he  had  accompanied  them  to  Grasmere  ;  and  with 
Eustace,  Florence,  and  Letty,  in  the  inside  of  the  vehicle,  and  Paul  and 
Gasket  out,  they  started  for  Whitehaven.  After  something  of  a 
fatiguing  journey,  they  gained  it,  entered  on  board  a  schooner,  and 
were  soon  wafted  to  the  Scottish  shores.  Upon  reaching  Kircudbright, 
a  few  words  from  Paul  to  his  delighted  family,  who  flocked  round  him 
to  greet  his  return  after  a  long  absence,  obtained  for  Eustace  and  his 
sweet  wife  a  warm  welcome.  Gasket  found  himself  included  in  it,  and 
Letty  was  speedily  made  almost  one  of  the  family. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

"  Adieu,  my  native  land,  adieu  ! 

The  vessel  spreads  her  swelling  sails, 
Perhaps  I  never  more  may  view 

Your  fertile  fields,  your  flowery  dales. 

*  *  *  * 

*  *  .    *  * 
Rise,  billows,  rise  !  blow,  hollow  winds ! 

Nor  night,  nor  storms,  nor  death  I  fear  ; 
Unfriended  bear  me  hence,  to  find 
That  peace  which  fate  denies  me  here." 

THE  day  succeeding  the  arrival  of  Paul  at  his  father's  house  he  sought 
the  shipowner  to  whom  he  had  been  apprenticed,  with  the  intention  of 
obtaining  a  post  in  a  vessel  bound  for  New  York,  He  had  marked  out 
a  course  which  he  had  determined  to  pursue,  to  raise  himself  to  a 
position  to  aspire  to  the  hand  of  Alice,  and  sternly  resolved  that  no 
difficulty,  however  great,  should  prevent  him  accomplishing  his  object. 
Mr.  Younger  received  him  kindly  and  gladly,  and  immediately  he 
became  acquainted  with  his  wishes,  he  gave  him  the  command  of  a 
brigantine,  a  vessel  in  which  he  had  once  served  as  third  mate,  and  had 
displayed  his  professional  ability  by  taking  command  of  her  on  her 
passage  from  New  York  to  Scotland,  in  consequence  of  the  sudden 
deaths  of  all  her  officers.  The  manner  in  which  he  had  handled  her,  and 
successfully  completed  her  voyage,  under  circumstances  exceedingly 
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embarrassing,  had  obtained  for  him  great  praise,  as  well  as  a  high 
opinion  of  his  skill  ;  it  was,  therefore,  with  great  readiness,  on  his 
application,  that  Mr.  Younger  installed  him  commander  of  the  brigantine, 
and  professed  his  willingness  to  serve  him  in  any  way  which  he  could 
point  out.  Paul  thanked  him  heartily,  and  expressed  himself  perfectly 
satisfied  with  what  he  had  already  done,  and  returned  home  to  commu- 
nicate to  the  young  lieutenant  what  had  transpired,  at  the  same  time 
offering  him,  if  he  felt  disposed  to  accept  it,  a  passage  in  the  vessel  for 
a  trip  across  the  Atlantic,  until  the  wrath  of  Mr.  Stanley  had  abated. 
This  kindness,  however, ,  Eustace  did  not  accept,  although  he  did  not 
positively  decline  it,  because  he  awaited  the  result  of  some  letters  which 
he  had  dispatched  to  his  friends,  briefly  relating  his  marriage  with 
Florence,  and  the  enmity  with  which  her  parent  had  visited  him  for 
wedding  her.  A  month  was  the  time  appointed  for  the  brigantine  to 
be  ready  for  sea,  and  before  a  fortnight  had  elapsed,  two  events 
occurred  which  made  it  a  matter  of  policy,  if  not  of  necessity,  for  both 
Paul  and  Eustace  to  quit  the  mother  country. 

Eustace  received  answers  to  his  letters,  which  contained  the  unpleasant 
news  that  the  vindictiveness  of  Mr.  Stanley,  so  far  from  abating, 
had  increased ;  that  his  influence  with  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  had 
been  exercised,  and  was  sufficient  to  obtain  from  them  a  document  to 
Eustace,  stating  that  they  were  ready  to  accept  the  resignation  of  his 
commission  ;  with  which  order,  as  it  was  less  disgraceful  than  being 
dismissed  the  service,  he  was  forced  to  comply :  he  was  also  given  to 
understand  that  proceedings  were  instituted  against  him  in  the  Eccle- 
siastical Court,  and  there  was  little  doubt,  from  Mr.  Stanley's  connections 
and  influence,  that  he  would  obtain  a  verdict  in  his  favour  ;  he  therefore 
at  once  availed  himself  of  Paul's  offer,  and  resolved  to  quit  the  land  of 
his  birth,  perhaps  for  ever.  Among  his  letters  was  one  from  Doctor 
Gray,  who  had  gathered  much  of  the  foregoing  by  perseveringly 
following  the  movements  of  Mr.  Stanley,  and  forwarded  the  intelligence 
to  him,  accompanied  by  a  postscript,  which  deeply  affected  both  him 
and  Florence.  When  they  perused  it,  it  ran  thus  : — 

"  P.S.  I  had  almost  forgotten,  my  dear  young  friend,  to  tell  you  of  a  matter 
which  caused  me  some  little  anxiety  until  I  had  seen  it  completed.  I  am  not 
exactly  an  old  man,  though  not  particularly  young  ;  I  have  had  mental  sufferings  to 
some  extent  and  for  some  years.  I  should  not  mention  this,  but  to  tell  you  it  is  most 
improbable  we  shall  ever  meet  again.  '  Constant  dripping  will  wear  away  a  stone,' 
says  the  old  gossip  ;  in  my  case  her  saying  is  verified.  A  sorrowful  remembrance,  too 
freely  indulged  in,  has  contrived  to  wear  out  my  frame.  My  professional  knowledge 
tells  me  that  my  stay  on  earth  is  very  limited,  and  therefore  my  wants  an-  ft-w. 
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Those  of  young  people,  my  experience  teaches  me,  are  many.  Do  not,  my  dear  young 
friend,  deem  it  a  piece  of  impertinence,  if,  looking  upon  your  sweet  young  wife  in 
the  light  of  a  relation  (for  her  mother  was  the  sister  of  her  who  should  have  been 
my  wife),  I  have  settled  upon  her  my  little  stock  of  property — a  trifle,  some  four  or 
five  hundred  a  year — commencing  from  the  present  date.  1  have  reserved  sufficient 
to  last  me  and  see  me  comfortably  disposed  of  by  the  sexton.  There,  it  is  out  now, 
and  I  feel  much  happier.  Remember,  the  whole  matter  is  arranged  and  completed, 
beyond  the  power  of  any  interference  from  any  one,  so  don't  you  or  your  pretty 
bargain  attempt  it ;  and  if  you  mention  it  when  you  write  to  me,  you  shall  never  have 
another  word  from,  GEORGE  GRAY." 


Eustace,  though  the  younger  branch  of  a  large  family,  poor,  but  highly 
connected,  had  a  property  of  his  own,  approaching  the  kind  bequest  of 
the  good  Doctor,  and  thus  was  placed  in  comparative  affluence — at  least, 
in  the  position  he  intended  to  assume  when  he  arrived  in  America ;  he 
therefore  cared  little  for  the  steps  his  bitter  father-in-law  purposed 
taking  against  him,  so  that  he  succeeded  in  quitting  the  country  in 
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order  to  retain  his  beloved  wife.  He  replied  to  the  Doctor's  letter  in  a, 
manner  which  delighted  the  kind  man,  and  received  in  return  another- 
agreeing  with  the  step  he  purposed  taking,  and  advising  his  immediate 
departure . 

Paul,  on  his  part,  had  attended  closely  to  the  outfitting  of  his  vessel, 
to  see  that  she  was  seaworthy  in  all  her  parts ;  and  during  this  period 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  return  of  Alice  and  her  father  to  Scots 
land.  The  desire  to  see  her  again  before  he  quitted  the  land,  perhap 
for  years,  which  held  her,  was  too  strong  to  be  resisted,  and  he  made 
known  to  her  his  proximity.  She  with  joy  met  him,  and  many  brief 
but  happy  interviews  had  they.  At  length  the  time  approached  closely 
for  his  departure.  He  met  her  one  evening  in  a  small  wood  which  skirted 
her  father's  estate.  It  was  two  nights  previous  to  the  day  appointed  for 
the  sailing  of  the  brigantine,  and  as  the  time  for  their  being  in  each 
other's  society  waxed  shorter,  their  meetings  were  of  deeper  interest. 
Their  hearts  were  full  of  hope,  though  tinctured  with  sadness.  Paul  ex- 
pressed his  proud  and  fond  expectations  in  language  so  fervid  and  san- 
guine" that  it  seemed  to  Alice  a  short  probation  only  would  be  her  lot 
ere  the  dearest  wishes  of  both  their  hearts  would  be  realised  ;  and  with 
this  glad  feeling  they  conversed  until  the  world,  and  all  it  contained 
save  themselves,  was  vanished  from  their  memory.  They  gazed  in 
each  other's  eyes  and  saw  their  world  shining  there,  and  seemed  as 
though  they  drew  life  and  all  the  impulses  of  their  being  from  what. 
they  looked  upon  :  their  words  were  low  and  passionate,  and  the  tone 
of  their  voices  soft  and  rich,  for  their  soul  wasin  all  they  said  ;  and  while 
they  were  happy  in  this  delicious  community  of  thoughts,  a  heavy  trea 
disturbed  them,  an  angry  exclamation  followed,  and  their  hearts  sunk 
to  see  her  father  standing  before  them,  attended  by  four  men.  He  was 
white  as  marble,  but  after  the  first  ejaculation  he  displayed  no  furious 
outburst  of  temper.  He  seized  Alice  by  the  arm  and  drew  her  from 
Paul's  side,  saying  in  a  low  tone — 

"  Are  you  to  be  the  disgrace  of  my  house  ?  Are  you  to  be  my  curse  ? 
Get  you  in  !  Pause  not  an  instant  for  a  word  or  look,  or  I  fell  you  to 
the  earth  before  your  minion  and  these  menials." 

Alice  wrung  her  hands,  but  stood  as  if  rooted  to  the  spot. 

"Let  not  my  presence  be  the  cause  of  pain  or  harshness  to  you, 
Alice,"  ejaculated  Paul  quickly,  in  an  under  tone.  "  Farewell !  we  shall 
meet  again — " 

"Silence,  fellow  !"  exclaimed  her  father,  and  then  resumed  to  Alice, 
44  Will  you  depart,  or  shall  I  put  my  threat  into  execution  ?" 
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Alice  threw  her  head  back  and  looked  him  proudly  in  the  face — her 
pale  features  and  her  flashing  eyes  making  her  resemble  Cassandra  of  old. 

"  You  may  strain  your  power  too  far,  sir,"  she  exclaimed  in  firm 
tones  ;  "  the  honour  of  our  house  is  as  dear  to  me  as  to  you,  and  as  safe 
in  my  keeping  as  in  thine.  Understand  me,  you  may  guide  me  to  your 
wish  by  gentleness  easier  than  compel  me  to  your  will  by  arbitrary  con- 
duct. I  return  to  my  apartment  not  so  much  at  your  command  as  to 
spare  indignity  to  one  whom,  but  for  his  timely  aid  and  skill,  you  would 
not  now  be  standing  there  to  insult."  She  extended  her  hand  to  Paul 
as  she  concluded,  and  said,  "  Farewell !  may  heaven  guard  and  keep 
you/' 

Paul  took  her  hand  and  pressed  it,  but  her  father  instantly  struck  them 
apart. 

"  Not  in  my  presence,"  he  exclaimed  bitterly  to  Alice,  "  shall  you 
thus  degrade  yourself  and  me  ;  away  !  Gregory,"  he  added,  addressing 
one  of  his  followers ;  "  attend  my  daughter  to  the  house." 

With  one  fond  earnest  gaze  upon  Paul,  her  lips  breathing  a  prayer 
for  his  happiness,  she  departed.  When  she  was  gone,  Paul  exclaimed 
to  her  father — 

"  I  dare  not  trust  my  tongue  to  express  my  thoughts  to  you,  sir,  or  I 
should  utter  Some  truths  which  might  smack  of  bitterness.  I  leave  you 
to  the  satisfactory  reflection  of  having  caused  much  misery,  and  proved 
yourself  unjust  and  ungrateful." 

"  Stay,"  cried  the  old  man,  as  Paul  was  turning  to  depart ;  "  not  such 
will  be  the  fashion  of  our  parting.  This  is  your  prisoner,"  he  cried  to 
two  of  the  men  who  accompanied  him. 

"  Prisoner  !"  ejaculated  Paul.  "  Prisoner !"  he  repeated,  and  as  the 
men  advanced  to  seize  him  he  retreated  a  few  paces,  crying,  fiercely, 
"  Stand  back  ;  by  heaven  I'll  level  to  the  ground  the  first  who  dare  lay 
hand  upon  me.  Prisoner !  Upon  what  charge  ?" 

"That  you  will  learn  anon,"  exclaimed  the  old  man.  "  Officers,  do 
your  duty." 

''Stand  off!"  shouted  Paul;  "do  not  drive  me  to  desperation,  or 
blood  will  be  spilled.  Who  dares  impugn  my  character  ?  By  what 
right  or  authority  do  you  attempt  to  seize  me  as  your  prisoner  ?" 

"  By  this  '  grace  of  God,'  "  exclaimed  one  of  the  men,  holding  up  a 
long  strip  of  parchment.  "  Your  name  is  John  Paul,  isn't  it  ?  John 
Paul,  son  of  John  Paul  of  Arbigland  ?" 

"  It  is,"  returned  our  hero. 

"Then  I  arrest  you/'  he  exclaimed,  suddenly  tapping  him  on  the 
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shoulder,  "  for  the  sum  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  pounds,  at  the 
suit  of  this  gel'man  here.     Are  you  prepared  to  pay  it  ?" 

"  Pay  it,  villain  ?  I  do  not  owe  one  fraction  to  any  one  in  the  world," 
cried  Paul,  in  a  state  of  bewilderment. 

"  O'  course  not,*'  replied  the  man;  <e nobody  owes  nothin',  nobody 
gets  into  debt,  and  all  them  as  goes  to  prison  isn't  in  for  debt,  but  ony 
through  the  willany  of  a  friend.  Do  you  mean  to  pay  the  'mount  here 
speshefied  ?" 

"  You  have  not  descended  to  this  vile  lie,  this  base  artifice,  to  crush 
me,  have  you  ?"  demanded  Paul,  fiercely,  of  the  old  man.  "  Is  this  man 
mad,  or  are  you  the  scoundrel  he  declares  you  to  be  ?" 

The  old  man  directed  a  malignant  smile  of  triumph  towards  him,  but 
made  him  no  reply ;  he  turned  contemptuously  from  him,  saying  to  one 
of  the  men — 

"I  have  seen  your  prisoner  safe  in  your  charge;  let  him  escape  at 
your  peril." 

He  then  quitted  the  spot  hastily,  leaving  Paul  overwhelmed  with  as- 
tonishment. 

"  Now  then,  young  man,  if  you  please,  we  are  ready  to  go,"  exclaimed 
the  man  to  him. 

"  Where  ?"  asked  Paul,  mechanically. 

"  To  Edinburgh,  to  my  crib  there  ;  it's  a  snug  place,  I  can  tell  you," 
returned  the  man.  "  I  was  in  London,  in  this  vay,  for  a  good  many 
years ;  "  ah !  almost  since  I  war  a  boy ;  but  there  was  nothin'  I  had 
there,  or  that  any  other  of  our  calling  had,  as  could  ekal  the  one  I've 
got  now." 

"  I  shall  not  go,"  exclaimed  Paul,  sternly. 

"  Oh  yes  you  will,"  returned  the  man;  "  don't  be  obstropolous;  don't 
compel  me  to  use  wiolence,  'cos  that  ain't  doing  things  in  a  genteel  vay. 
I  don't  vont  to  use  darbeys,  but  I  must  if  you  don't  come  kevietly  ;  I've 
a  brace  of  bull-dogs,  too,  and  if  you  comes  any  nonsense  I  shan't  be 
very  pertickler  about  using  on  'em.  Come." 

He  produced  a  pair  of  pistols  as  he  spoke,  and  placed  the  muzzle  of  one 
close  to  Paul's  temple,  by  way  of  a  hint.  Our  hero  saw  that  it  was  of 
no  use  to  resist — at  least  at  present.  The  men  were  deaf  to  his  assertions 
that  he  had  not  contracted  the  debt  at  any  time  or  under  any  circum- 
stances ;  they  told  him  he  must  prove  that  in  court ;  they  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  they  were  but  fulfilling  their  duty,  whether  the  arrest  was 
illegal  or  not,  and  come  with  them  he  must,  unless  he  paid  the  money 
down  on  the  nail,  an  alfrrnntive  which  the  principal  speaker,  with  a  very 
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significant  grin,  said,  "  he  sposed  he  worn't  a'zactly  goin'  to  do."  He 
saw  there  was  no  hope  of  escape,  but  by  stratagem,  and  even  that  must 
be  done  speedily,  if  done  at  all.  There  was  one  thing  in  his  favour,  the 
night  bid  fair  to  be  dark,  the  sun  was  down,  the  moon  rose  late,  and 
heavy  masses  of  clouds,  threatening  a  storm,  rose  up ;  he  determined  to 
take  advantage  of  the  fast  spreading  darkness  the  first  opportunity  that 
presented  itself,  and,  to  disarm  suspicion,  he  said,  in  a  frank  tone  of  voice, 
shrugging  his  shoulders — 

"  Well,  if  I  must  go,  I  must.  I  shall,  however,  appeal  against  the 
illegality  of  the  arrest." 

He  was  told  he  might  do  as  he  pleased  about  that,  so  that  he  came 
quietly  with  them.  This  he  consented  to  do,  and  walked  on,  conversing 
in  a  light  manner  with  his  captors,  until  he  reached  nearly  the  outskirts 
of  the  wood  through  which  their  path  lay.  Here  fortune  seemed  to  offer 
a  mode  of  release  ;  a  tree  had  been  felled,  and  a  quantity  of  the  small 
branches  were  lying  about.  Before  the  men  could  have  the  smallest 
suspicion  of  his  design  he  sprung  forward,  seized  a  branch  which  had 
been  trimmed  to  about  the  size  of  a  quarter-staff,  and  dealt  one  of  the 
men  a  tremendous  blow  upon  the  head,  which  hurled  him  to  the  ground 
completely  stunned.  The  other  eluded  the  blow  made  at  him,  and,  with 
an  oath,  fired  his  pistol  at  our  hero ;  it  missed  him,  and  the  second  was 
instantly  discharged.  The  ball  slightly  grazed  his  shoulder,  but  no  far- 
ther harmed  him  ;  the  man,  perceiving  his  failure,  hurled  his  pistol 
at  Paul ;  it  struck  him  between  the  eyes,  and  made  them  flash  fire.  At 
the  same  moment  the  officer  seized  his  staff,  and,  with  a  celerity  and 
strength  for  which  Paul  was  unprepared,  twisted  it  out  of  his  hand,  and 
aimed  a  blow  at  him  with  it ;  his  advantage  was  but  momentary — Paul 
rushed  in  and  closed  with  him ;  in  the  struggle  the  staff  fell  to  the 
ground.  The  officer  still  held  one  pistol  in  his  grasp,  and  tried  to  use 
the  butt  end  upon  our  hero's  head ;  but  Paul  flung  him  heavily  and  then 
pinned  him  to  the  ground  with  his  knee.  The  man,  however,  succeeded 
in  drawing  a  short  sword,  with  which  he  was  armed,  and  thrust  it  at  his 
foe,  wounding  him  in  the  side.  Before  he  could  repeat  it,  Paul  obtained 
possession  of  one  of  the  pistols,  and  grasping  the  muzzle,  he  beat  the 
stock  violently  about  the  man's  skull,  until  his  silence  told  him  that  he 
lay  insensible.  Casting  the  weapon  from  him,  he  sprung  to  his  feet 
and  fled. 

When  he  reached  his  home  he  related  what  had  occurred,  and  by  day- 
light in  the  morning  he  had  an  interview  with  the  shipowner,  stating 
the  facts  exactly  as  they  had  transpired.  Mr.  Younger's  advice,  on 
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hearing  the  circumstances,  was,  that  he  should  lie  hid  until  the  vessel 
was  ready  for  sea,  and  then  join  her  at  some  obscure  point  on  the 
coast. 

"  It  is  not  known,"  continued  the  shipowner,  "  at  present,  that  you 
are  to  have  command  of  the  brigantine.  Captain  Richard  Jones  was  to 
have  had  her,  but  his  dangerous  illness  will  prevent  him  leaving  London 
for  some  time.  You  had  better  take  his  name  ;  no  one  will  think  of 
finding  in  Captain  Paul  Jones  the  John  Paul  who  has  given  the  bailiffs 
the  slip." 

Paul  consented  to  follow  his  counsel,  the  more  particularly  as  Mr. 
Younger  shewed  him  forcibly  that  in  the  event  of  surrendering  himself 
and  proving  by  oath  that  he  did  not  owe  the  money,  that  the  arrest  was 
a  base  conspiracy  to  wrong  and  injure  him,  a  long  dreary  time  would 
ensue  before  he  could  clear  himself ;  he  would  be  involved  in  expensive 
litigation  with  one  who  possessed  a  long  purse,  and  would  ruin  his 
prospects  in  endeavouring  to  right  himself.  An  action  for  assault  and 
battery  would  also  lie  against  him  for  maltreating  the  sheriff's  officers, 
and  imprisonment  almost  certainly  follow  the  trial,  accompanied,  perhaps, 
by  a  heavy  fine — Justices  of  the  peace  were  more  easily  influenced  at 
that  period  than  now — and  as  he  knew  that  his  relentless  enemy  would 
leave  nothing  untried  to  ruin  him,  he  felt  conscious  he  should  not  stand 
a  chance  if  he  remained,  and  boldly  met  the  vile  contrivances  put  in 
practice  to  ruin  him.  He  therefore  at  once  hastened  to  a  retired  spot 
near  the  coast,  where  he  could  join  his  vessel  in  a  small  boat,  and  re- 
mained at  a  hut  until  the  ship  worked  round  the  point. 

The  officers,  though  stunned  and  severely  beaten,  were  not  dan- 
gerously so,  but  recovered  sufficiently  in  a  few  hours  to  commence  a  hot 
search  after  their  escaped  prisoner.  Warrants  were  obtained,  every 
stringent  act  against  him  which  could  be  obtained  by  bribery  or  influence 
was  put  in  force,  every  hole  and  corner  was  searched  for  him  within  the 
neighbourhood,  his  father's  house  was  rudely  entered,  and  one  of -Paul's 
sisters  was  insulted  by  a  fellow,  who  outstripped  his  duty  considerably. 
Gasket,  who  was  on  the  spot,  handed  him  out  of  the  house  and  thrashed 
him  so  soundly,  so  thoroughly,  he  was  scarcely  able  to  crawl  from  the 
spot,  an  incident  which  acted  as  a  salutary  lesson  to  the  rest.  The 
vessel  was  not  ready  until  the  expiration  of  a  week,  and  in  that  time  a 
sentence  of  outlawry  was  obtained  against  our  hero  ;  every  thing  was 
done,  in  fact,  which  could  degrade  and  crush  him,  but,  with  all  their  ef- 
forts, his  hiding-place  was  undiscovered. 

At  length  the  vcbfcel  was  ready.     Gasket,  who  was  made  her  first 
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mate,  carried  her  out  of  harbour  in  good  style,  and -with  a  fair  wind  soon 
reached  the  spot  where  Paul  was  to  be  taken  on  board.  He  had  been 
anxiously  on  the  watch  for  her,  and  when  she  hove  in  sight  a  fisher- 
man's boat  put  him  on  board  without  a  moment's  delay  ;  he  was  warmly 
greeted  by  Eustace,  who,  with  Florence,  was  on  board,  and  was  by  him 
at  once  made  acquainted  with  the  endeavours  made  to  capture  him,  as 
well  as  the  low  decrees  issued  against  him,  placing  him  almost  upon  a 
level  with  a  common  felon ;  it  was  with  a  bitter  heart  he  listened  to 
the  detail,  and,  in  the  impulse  of  his  passion,  he  swore  to  be  revenged 
upon  all,  upon  even  the  country  itself,  which  had  thus  basely  and  un- 
justly wronged  him. 

"  In  John  Paul,"  he  exclaimed  acrimoniously,  "  they  had  a  warm, 
true  friend  ;  in  Paul  Jones  they  shall  meet  with  a  bitter  enemy !" 

He  turned  from  Prior  with  a  burning  bosom,  and  paced  the  deck  with 
the  restlessness  of  one  labouring  under  the  influence  of  strong  emotion. 
Presently  he  stopped,  and,  in  a  loud  stern  tone,  ordered  all  sail  to  be 
made  on  the  ship,  and  was  obeyed  by  the  hands  with  alacrity.  The 
bustle  attendant  upon  increasing  the  canvas  having  subsided,  he  walked 
to  the  quarter,  and  looked  upon  the  land,  which  was  fast  receding  from 
his  sight :  he  gazed  upon  it  with  a  lowering  brow  and  compressed  lips, 
and  after  a  moment's  pause,  he  said  aloud,  in  a  tone  of  contemptuous 
mockery,  unconscious  of  being  overheard — 

"Farewell,  Scotland,  my  native  land — the  land  of  the  free  and  en- 
lightened, farewell.  Adieu  my  home,  my  birth-place ;  farewell  my 
native  shores,  we  are  sundered  in  spirit  for  ever.  I  tear  thee  from  my 
heart  and  curse  thee  for  the  injustice  of  thy  laws,  for  thy  iniquitous 
partiality,  for  thy  scourging  the  poor,  and  thy  cringing  to  the  rich. 
Land  of  my  forefathers,  proud  mother  of  a  Bruce,  a  Wallace,  a  Mac- 
gregor,  and  a  Douglas,  how  thou  art  sunk  and  debased !  The  foot  of 
man  may  traverse  ye  from  Caithness  to  Wigton,  from  Aberdeen  to 
Argyle,  and  look  in  vain  for  thy  old  honour,  thy  stern  justice.  Thou 
hast  driven  me  from  thee  with  scorn  unmerited  ;  I  drive  thee  from  my 
soul  with  hate  and  contempt.  Another  land  shall  claim  my  hand,  my 
heart,  my  service  ;  I  abjure  thee.  I  have  within  me  high  thoughts  and 
great  resolves ;  the  smallest  opening  shall  bring  them  forth,  but  not  for 
thee.  If  I  raise  my  arm  and  do  deeds  of  daring  it  shall  not  be  to  support 
thy  honour  or  advance  thy  fame  ;  henceforth  we  are  separated.  Oil  and 
water  shall  be  easier  mingled  than  I  reconciled  to  thee,  thou  drivelling  ab- 
ject remnant  of  honour  and  glory  !  But  for  the  mother  who  bore  me,  and 
for  her  who  loves  me,  I  would  erase  all  remembrance  of  thee  from  my  mind, 
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as  a  thing  of  baseness — a  spot  of  infamy  and  scorn.  Yet,  though  I  hate 
thee,  I  will  revisit  thee  ;  thou  shalt  dread  my  second  visit  when  thou 
knowest  of  my  first.  There  shall  be  fear  and  trembling  on  thy  shores 
when  he  who  was  discarded  as  John  Paul  returns  to  repay  his  obliga- 
tions as  Paul  Jones.  With  a  heavy  hand  shall  Paul  Jones  pay  the  debt 
of  John  Paul ;  the  hunted  shall  be  the  hunter,  the  chased  shall  be  the 
pursuer,  and  he,  the  instigator  of  thy  injustice  to  me,  shall  well  remem- 
ber him  whom  he  outlawed  from  thy  soil.  Farewell,  Scotland  :  as  one 
of  your  sons  I  look  my  last  on  you.  I  return  only  as  an  enemy,  and 
may  my  dearest  hopes  fade  from  my  grasp  if  I  forgive  or  forget  the  in- 
jury thou  hast  inflicted  on  me.  Adieu,  thy  shores  recede  from  my 
sight  as  my  love  for  thee  fades  from  my  heart.  Being  gone,  no  tie  can 
or  shall  unite  me  to  thee  again." 

He  ceased,  and  waved  his  hand  as  a  token  of  parting ;  his  eye  still 
fixed  itself  upon  the  diminishing  land,  and  he  stood  like  a  statue.  Sad 
and  painful  thoughts  crowded  upon  him,  a  weight  like  lead  was  upon 
his  heart,  and,  despite  the  hot  rancour  with  which  his  bosom  burned 
against  his  native  land,  he  could  not  witness  its  disappearance  without 
a  foreboding  that  in  parting  with  it  for  ever,  he  parted  with  all  hopes  of 
future  happiness.  While  he  was  in  a  fit  of  abstraction,  after  his 
soliloquizing,  Eustace  Prior  and  Florence  were  engaged  in  the  similar 
occupation  of  watching  the  blue  land  as  it  grew  smaller  and  smaller  > 
though  they  looked  not  upon  it  with  the  same  feelings  as  our  hero,  they 
both  felt  they  were  leaving  their  home  behind  them,  to  seek  a  strange 
land,  to  dwell  among  strangers,  and  look  in  vain  for  the  friendship  and 
affection  of  kindred,  which  they  naturally  expected  would  have  been 
theirs,  had  they  remained.  Florence  was  overcome  by  her  emotions, 
and  wept :  Eustace  cheered  her  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  although  he 
felt  depressed  at  thus  quitting  his  country  almost  as  an  outcast ;  still  a 
tinge  of  resentment  mingled  with  the  feeling,  and  enabled  him  to  bear 
the  separation  with  more  firmness  than  he  might  under  other  circum- 
stance* have  done. 

"  Why  do  you  weep,  Florence  ?"  he  exclaimed,  tenderly.  "  You 
should  not  shed  tears  to  be  rid  of  a  thraldom  which  would  have  caused 
you  unhappincss  while  you  lived  ;  you  should  be  proud,  and  bear  with 
resolution  a  change  which  the  tyranny  of  others  has  produced.  Follow 
my  example,  dearest,  and  bear  lightly  wrongs  which  you  have  not 
deserved,  and  which,  bitter  as  they  have  been,  have  failed  in  destroying 
our  love,  and  in  preventing  our  union.  What  if  we  do  leave  our  native 
land  behind  us  ?  it  is  not  for  ever,  and  are  we  not  securing  the  im« 
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possibility  of  being  separated  from  each  other  ?  You  should  smile  and 
be  glad,  my  love,  to  think  you  are  delivered  from  a  fate  you  shuddered 
at,  and  which  you  once  feared  must  be  thine.  Cheer  thee,  my  sweet 
Florence ;  suppose,  as  Shakspere  say& — 

'  Devouring  pestilence  hangs  in  our  air, 
And  thou  art  flying  to  a  fresher  clime ; 
Look  what  thy  soul  holds  dear,  imagine  it 
To  lie  that  way  thou  go'st,  not  whence  thou  com'st.' 

Come,  love,  remove  that  kerchief  from  thy  sweet  blue  eyes,  and  let  me 
see  that  thou'rt  less  unhappy  to  be  with  me  than  to  leave  the  world 
behind  thee." 

"  My  dear,  dear  Eustace/'  answered  Florence,  in  a  low  soft  voice, 
"  I  do  not  grieve  to  leave  our  country,  for  I  am  with  you ;  your  home  is 
my  country,  my  hope,  my  desire :  to  be  with  you  is  all  I  ask  of  Him 
who  gives  all.  I  do  not  sorrow  to  quit  my  family  or  my  friends,  but  I 
grieve  that  the  act  of  those  who  are  my  kindred,  who  call  themselves 
my  friends,  should  conspire  to  drive  you  from  your  country,  from 
honour,  from  fame — " 

"  No,  Florence/'  interrupted  he,  "  my  honour  is  beyond  their  reach, 
my  fame  is  in  a  considerable  degree  in  my  own  hands ;  they  may  have 
compelled  me  to  quit  England,  but  that  is  all  ;  and  are  not  you  the 
price  of  my  absence  ?"  he  added,  affectionately  ;  "  should  I  repine  ?" 

"  The  sacrifice  required  an  equivalent  of  greater  value,"  she  exclaimed, 
with  a  smile. 

"  Not  had  it  been  a  thousand  times  greater,"  he  replied,  fondly  ;  "  I 
esteem  that  smile  of  thine  beyond  price  :  what,  then,  my  love,  must  I 
deem  thy  value  ?  I  know  no  equivalent." 

"  And  will  you  always^think  so,  dear  Eustace  ?"  she  asked,  archly, 
and  yet  earnestly  too. 

"  Will  I  not !"  he  exclaimed,  with  fervour. 

And  thus  did  he  contrive  to  lead  her  mind  from  dwelling  upon 
melancholy  subjects  and  giving  way  to  gloomy  thoughts ;  and  when, 
shqrtly  afterwards,  they  were  aroused  from  their  fond  converse  by  the 
voice  of  Paul  giving  orders  to  reduce  the  canvas,  their  eyes  in  vain 
sought  the  land  :  it  had  vanished. 

For  a  fortnight  nothing  of  any  consequence  transpired  ;  the  ship 
ploughed  its  way  across  the  Atlantic  with  a  speed  which,  if  it  did  not 
quite  equal  their  expectations,  was,  nevertheless,  not  to  be  despised  : 
the  wind  was  fair,  but  there  was  not  enough  of  it  to  make  the  advantage 
considerable,  but  they  found  that  when  it  blew  a  little  fresher  than  usual  the 
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performance  of  the  Kircudbright  was  admirable — that  with  a  stiff  breeze, 
and  on  an  easy  bowline,  she  could  move  along  like  a  race-horse.  The 
monotony  of  their  progress  was,  however,  relieved  by  falling  in  one 
morning  with  an  American  brig,  bound  to  Philadelphia,  waterlogged ; 
she  had  sprung  a  leak,  and  her  people  were  unable  to  discover  where  ; 
she  was  sinking  fast  when  the  Kircudbright  hove  in  sight,  and  there 
was  but  little  time  to  save  anything  beyond  the  lives  of  her  crew,  when  she 
went  down.  Her  captain,  whose  name  was  Hardy,  was  an  Englishman, 
a  fine  hearty  fellow,  and  his]  men  were  part  Americans  and  part 
English  ;  they  were  fourteen  in  number,  and  readily  assisted  in  the 
duties  of  the  vessel,  too  glad  to  have  escaped  the  dreadful  death  which 
would  have  been  theirs  but  for  the  timely  arrival  of  Paul's  vessel.  Two 
days  subsequent  to  this  the  wind  freshened  and  became  more  fair  than 
ever,  and  our  hero  packed  all  the  sail  he  could  upon  his  vessel  to  make 
the  most  of  it.  Towards  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  they  came  in 
sight  of  a  frigate  standing  on  in  the  same  direction  as  themselves  ;  she 
was  under  easy  sail ;  she  had  her  top  and  top -gallant- sails  set,  and  was 
moving  along  as  though  her  object  was  pastime  rather  than  government 
service ;  there  was  a  little  backing  and  filling-  in  her  movements  some- 
what unnecessary,  and  shortly  after  the  Kircudbright  hove  in  sight,  her 
top -gallant- sails  were  struck,  her  top-sails  close  reefed,  and  her  courses 
hauled  up  as  though  she  was  preparing  for  a  gale.  Paul  surveyed  her 
with  his  glass  most  attentively,  and  Eustace,  who,  with  the  captain  of  the 
American  brig,  stood  at  his  elbow,  said  to  him — 
"  What  do  you  make  her  out  ?" 

"  I  think  she  carries  a  French  commission,  though  she  has  an  English 
ensign  at  the  peak,"  he  replied ;  "  she  is  of  French  build  I  am  sure, 
and  the  rake  of  her  spars,  as  well  as  the  cut  of  her  sails,  are  French 
she  never  came  out  of  an  English  port,  I  am  satisfied.  Look,  sir,  and 
say  what  you  think  of  her." 

Prior  took  the  glass  :  the  moment  he  cast  his  eye  upon  her,  he  said — 
"I  know  her  ;  it  is  the  French  frigate,  Le  Diable.  When  I  was  on 
board  the  Audacious  we  had  an  engagement  with  a  seventy-four,  Le 
Destructeur,  this  very  frigate,  and  a  corvette  :  we  took  the  seventy-four 
and  the  corvette,  but  Le  Diable  escaped.  I  know  her  well,  she  carries 
heavy  metal,  and  can  throw  it  a  long  distance ;  if  we  cannot  escape  her 
with  a  pair  of  light  heels,  we  shall  be  carried  to  a  French  port,  and 
enjoy  the  comforts  of  a  French  prison." 

"  Damn  her,  can't  you.  fight  her  ?"  exclaimed  Captain  J  lardy. 

"  We  only  mount  six  guns,"  answered  Prior,  "  with  a  stern  and  bow 
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chaser ;  we  can,  with  all  your  men,  only  muster  four-and-thirty  hands, 
and  the  frigate  carries  sixteen  ports  of  a  side,  and  eighteen  pounders  : 
her  complement  of  men  is  little  short  of  two  hundred,  if  not  more ; 
what  chance  should  we  have  if  we  hazarded  a  conflict  r1  let  us  make  use 
of  our  heels  first,  then,  if  they  overhaul  us,  fight  while  we  can." 

"And  when  we  can't,  blow  up  the  vessel— what  say  you,  Captain 
Jones  ?"  cried  Hardy. 

"  The  Kircudbright  is  not  much  adapted  for  fighting,"  replied  Paul, 
"  but  before  I  resign  her  to  yon  Frenchman  he  shall  burn  his  fingers, 
and  every  hope  or  chance  of  escape  shall  be  taken  from  us.  We  must, 
however,  trust  to  stratagem  rather  than  force.  If  I  can  contrive  to 
get  to  windward  of  him,  he  shall  find  I  have  not  obtained  the 
weather  gage  of  him  for  nothing.  Ho,  there !  Gasket,  let  the  colours 
be  brought  out — we  will  hang  a  French  ensign  on  our  naked  gaff ; 
it  may  make  him  acknowledge  himself/' 

Gasket  produced,  from  a  small  locker  which  contained  a  number  of 
flags,  the  white  flag  of  France ;  it  was  run  up  to  the  peak  of  the  gaff, 
and  spread  out  gracefully  in  the  wind.  It  hung  there  but  a  minute  ere  a 
similar  one  was  displayed  from  the  French  frigate,  on  the  spot  an  English 
one  had  so  lately  occupied  ;  her  topsails  were  backed,  and  she  lay-to  for 
her  supposed  countryman  to  run  under  her  lee.  Such  was  not,  however, 
Paul's  intention ;  the  guns  were  shotted  quietly  and  without  display,  the 
hands  were  turned  up,  as  if  with  the  intention  of  sending  down  the  loftier 
sails,  but  in  reality  to  set  whatever  light  duck  could  be  brought  into  play. 
Paul  kept  the  ship  to  windward  of  the  frigate,  and  drew  on  her  fast.  A 
private  signal  was  now  made  by  Le  Diable,  and  Paul  bade  Gasket  make 
a  signal  flag  fast  ere  he  run  it  up,  so  that  it  would  not  shake  out,  in  order 
that  he  might  gain  time  before  the  Frenchman  perceived  his  error. 
Gasket  obeyed  him  admirably,  and  a  boy  was  despatched  aloft  as  if  to 
clear  the  signal  halyards,  which,  to  those  on  board  the  French  frigate, 
appeared  to  be  foul.  The  boy,  obeying  his  orders,  appeared  to  do  his 
work  clumsily,  and  took  a  long  time  to  do  that  which  at  another  time 

k would  have  been  accomplished  in  a  few  minutes.  They  were  now  nearly 
on  a  level  with  the  frigate,  and  now  came  the  chance  of  their  discovery. 
Paul  took  the  glass  and  surveyed  their  movements  anxiously ;  he  saw 
that  he  was  not  less  closely  watched  by  the  people  on  board  the  frigate, 
and  found  their  suspicions  were  aroused  by  topmen  being  despatched 
aloft  to  shake  out  the  reefs.  When  they  got  sufficiently  near,  Le  Diable 
hailed  them,  inquired  their  name  and  destination,  to  which  Prior,  being* 
able  to  speak  French  fluently,  replied.  He  stated  their  vessel  to  be  Le 
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Kirsch-wasser,  from  Havre,  bound  to  New  York,  with  a  general  cargo. 
The  Frenchman  bade  him  lie-to  and  instantly  send  a  boat  on  board,  but 
before  a  reply  could  be  obtained  they  swept  out  of  hearing.  The  French 
commander  roared  angrily  through  his  speaking  trumpet,  but  obtained  no 
answer ;  and  the  first  lieutenant  with  his  glass  discovered  that  the  stern  of 
the  passing  vessel  displayed  in  bright  letters  the  name  of  the  Kirkcud- 
bright instead  of  the  Le  Kirsch-wasser,  which  Prior  had  given  as  bearing 
a  resemblance  to  it,  which,  with  a  casual  observation,  might  have  passed. 
A  gun  was  fired  by  the  Frenchman,  and  unheeded ;  a  second  followed 
with  a  similar  result,  and  a  third  was  prepared  to  be  despatched  in  the 
same  direction,  while  hands  were  turned  up  in  droves  to  spread  the 
canvas  ;  but  the  frigate,  though  capable  of  doing  great  things,  was  neither 
smartly  manned  nor  well  handled.  The  Kirkcudbright  was  a  good  mile 
a- head  of  her  before  she  was  properly  in  chase,  but  then  her  superiority 
of  sailing  was  manifest.  Notwithstanding  the  speed  of  the  Kirkcudbright 
Le  Diablc  went  two  feet  to  her  one,  and  was  blazing  away  from  her  bow 
ports  all  the  time,  expending  a  great  deal  of  powder  but  doing  no  mischief. 
In  less  than  an  hour  the  distance  between  them  was  lessened  half,  and 
there  was  a  prospect  that  the  balls,  which  fell  so  far  short,  would 
speedily  find  a  resting-place  in  the  hull  of  the  brigantine.  Paul  per- 
ceived it  would  be  useless  to  continue  his  flight,  with  the  hope  of  distanc- 
ing his  pursuer ;  he  therefore  determined  again  to  resort  to  stratagem. 
The  hands  were  piped  to  reduce  the  sails  ;  top-gallant  and  top-sails  were 
struck  nimbly,  almost  every  thing  was  taken  in,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
where  there  had  been  a  cloud  of  canvas  not  a  rag  scarcely  was  to  be  seen. 
This  unexpected  change  astonished  the  Frenchman;  he  scarcely  knew 
what  to  be  at ;  his  people  were  once  more  sent  up  to  execute  the  same 
manoeuvre,  but  displayed  such  a  lack  of  skill  in  their  movements  that  the 
frigate  run  borne  distance  past  the  brigantine  before  she  could  bring  up. 

"  By  heaven  !"  exclaimed  Paul,  warmly,  as  he  watched  their  actions  ; 
"  with  such  a  frigate  as  that,  and  a  crew  of  my  own  picking,  I  would 
fight  anything  from  a  seventy- four  cut-down  to  a  first-rate  :  she's  lost  in 
the  hands  of  such  lubbers." 

It  had  been  agreed  that  Eustace  should  go  on  board  the  frigate,  repre- 
sent himself  as  a  Norman  in  command  of  the  brigantine,  which  he  was 
to  still  aver  was  in  the  French  service,  and  invite  the  commander  on 
board  to  satisfy  himself.  A  late  dinner  was  intended,  during  which  he 
should  be  made  intoxicated,  his  gig's  crew  served  the  same  in  the  fore- 
castle, and  when  night  arrived  an  attempt  made  either  to  get  rid  of  their 
unpleasant  companion  by  giving  her  the  slip,  or  fighting  her,  By  the 
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time  their  arrangements  were  completed,  the  command  for  them  to  send 
a  boat  on  board  was  again  made  by  the  commander  of  the  French  frigate, 
and  complied  with.  Florence  did  not  like  parting  with  Eustace — it  seemed 
as  if  something  dreadful  was  to  happen  to  him  :  but  necessity  overruled 
her  fears,  and  she  separated  from  him,  trying  to  be  cheerful — but  it  was  a 
very  lame  attempt.  Paul  sent  four  picked  men  with  him,  and  bade  him 
use  his  wits  to  their  furthest  limits  to  induce  the  captain  of  the  frigate  to 
come  onboard  the  brigantine,  for  upon  that  depended  all  their  hopes  of 
getting  clear.  Eustace  promised  to  do  his  best,  and  the  boat  left  the 
vessel's  side  to  speedily  gain  that  of  the  frigate.  The  captain  of  J^e 
Diable  received  him  in  his  state  cabin,  making  as  much  display  as  though 
he  were  an  admiral.  He  was  a  young  man,  and  very  foppishly  attired  ; 
he  bowed  politely  as  Eustace  entered,  and  said — 

'•  Comment  vous  portez  vous,  Capitaine  — ?"  he  paused. 

"  Edouard  Etienne  Eustache"  replied  Eustace, readily.  "Who  may 
I  have  the  honour  of  addressing  ?"  he  continued,  in  French. 

"  Philibert  Hercule  Rossignol  Landais  ,'*  replied  the  Frenchman,  in  a 
coxcombical  affected  tone. 

"  Rossignol  d'Arcadief"  muttered  Eustace,  perceiving  a  striking  re- 
semblance between  the  captain  and  a  certain  long- eared  Jurusalem 
pony. 

"  You  were  in  a  hurry  to  prosecute  your  voyage,  Captain  Eustache," 
continued  Landais ;  "  your  conduct  was  certainly  droll,  to  view  it  in  the 
most  favourable  light ;  you  were  aware  I  ordered  you  to  send  a  boat  on 
board  after  my  first  hail — why  did  you  not  comply  ?" 

"  The  order  was  unheard,"  replied  Eustace.  "  I  thought  you  were 
satisfied  with  my  reply,  and  kept  my  course." 

"  Yes,  and  fatigued  myself  and  men  to  death,  by  having  to  spread 
canvas  after  we  had  taken  it  in  for  you  to  come  under  our  lee,"  said 
Landais.  "  You  are  a  Frenchman — no  !" 

"  I  have  to  thank  Normandy  for  a  birth-place,"  returned  Eustace. 

"  Normandy — horror !  I  should  execrate  it  instead  of  being  thankful 
to  the  low  province,"  cried  Landais,  applying  to  a  scentbottle.  "  Paris 
or  strangulation  at  birth,  say  I.  You  have  your  papers  with  you,  I  pre- 
sume, Captain  Eustache  ?"  he  added. 

"  I  have  not,"  returned  Eustace.  "  I  hoped  to  have  the  honour  of  a 
visit  to  my  poor  vessel  from  you,  monsieur." 

"  A  visit,  why — hem  !  I  can't  say — really — a — what  is  your  cargo, 
monsieur  ?"  drawled  he. 
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"  Silks,  jewellery,  articles  of  vertu,  and  wines,"  replied  Eustace, 
without  recollecting  what  there  really  was  on  board. 

"If  it  were  not  for  the  trouble,  half  an  hour  might  be,  perhaps, 
agreeably  trifled  with  in  the  inspection,"  yawned  Landais ;  "  you  keep 
the  hands  employed,  Captain  Eustache,  and  with  such  a  cargo  a  clean 
ship  is  indispensible." 

"  You  might  not,  without  trouble,  find  a  cleaner  vessel  in  any  service," 
ejaculated  Eustace. 

"  Except  '  Le  Diable,'  "  rejoined  Landais — "  I  mean,  of  course,  the 
frigate,  not  his  satanic  majesty.  By-the-way,  I  was  lately  decoyed  on 
board  an  English  brig,  bound  to  London,  from  St.  Petersburgh,  with 
Russia  hides  and  tallow  on  board.  Mon  Dleu  !  I  thought  I  should  have 
died  with  the  horrible  odour ;  I  have  been  bilious  ever  since.  I  let  the 
rascals  slip,  for  to  have  captured  them  and  carried  them  into  port  would 
have  been  to  ensure  myself  a  year's  illness.  They  scented  the  air  for 
miles ;  I  prayed  for  it  to  rain  eau  de  millefleur,  but  the  powers  above 
were  not  beneficent." 

Eustace  was  growing  strangely  disgusted. 

"  I  will  return,"  he  said,  "  and  have  the  side  manned  to  receive 
you." 

"  You  are  too  complaisant,"  exclaimed  Landais,  "  I  will  not  trouble 
you  so  much  ;  you  shall  remain  here  while  I  go — nay,  I  know  what  you 
would  say.  Ho!  without  there!"  a  man  appeared  at  his  summons. 
"  Expedite  my  barge,"  he  exclaimed:  the  man  touched  his  forehead  and 
disappeared. 

"  You  will  surely  permit  me  to  attend  you  ?"  exclaimed  Eustace. 

"  Not  for  any  earthly  consideration,"  he  replied.  "  I  can  satisfy  my- 
self without  your  presence.  I  do  not  think  you  are  playing  me  false, 
nor  do  I  believe  you  wish  to  do  so,  but  in  these  stirring  times  we  naval 
men  must  be  scrupulous.  Amuse  yourself  until  my  return,  I  entreat 
you ;  there  are  books,  here  is  wine  ;  if  you  are  dull  my  first  lieutenant 
shall  keep  you  company.  I  am  sorry  I  have  no  jolie  file  to  introduce, 
but  you  know  such  a  thing  is  not  possible.  Au  revoir." 

He  rose,  and  before  Eustace  could  address  him,  he  quitted  the  cabin, 
leaving  him  rather  bewildered ;  he  would  have  followed,  but  a  sentry 
opposed  his  departure. 

"  You  cannot  pass  !"  he  said. 

Eustace  explained  that  he  would  speak  further  with  the  captain  ;  the 
man  was,  however,  not  to  be  moved,  and  nothing  was  left  but  to  remain 
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quietly  and  await  the  issue  of  this  adventure.     As  soon  as  Landais  was 
upon  deck  he  summoned  his  first  lieutenant  to  his  side. 

"  I  have  a  young  Englishman  in  my  cabin,"  he  said ;  "he would  pass 
himself  upon  me  for  a  Norman,  hut  his  round  face  and  blue  eyes,  as  well 
as  bluff  manners,  tell  his  nation  more  plainly  than  his  tongue.  I  expect 
his  vessel  will  be  a  rich  prize  ;  I  shall  go  on  board  and  take  possession. 
You,  Fauber,  can  go  into  my  cabin  to  the  Englishman  and  entertain  him  ; 
let  him  not  know,  however,  that  his  artifice  is  discovered — await  my 
return  for  that  disclosure ;  you  can  serve  out  an  extra  allowance  of  grog 
to  the  men  and  pipe  them  to  dance  ;  a  prize  such  as  this,  and  accom- 
plished with  such  ease,  deserves  a  little  rejoicing.  How  has  my  villain 
dressed  me,  Fauber  ?" 

"  To  perfection,"  exclaimed  the  lieutenant  in  affected  admiration. 

"  By-the-way,  there  is  a  pair  of  gold  knee  buckles,  set  with  brilliants, 
which  I  have,"  uttered  Landais ;  "  they  appear  monstrous  upon  my 
knee — they  will  suit  your  brawny  limb  ;  may  1  request  your  acceptance  of 
them  ?" 

"  Oh  !  you  are  too  kind,  sir,"  'murmured  the  lieutenant.  The  captain 
protested  he  was  not,  and  after  bowing  to  each  other  several  times, 
Landais  descended  the  ship's  side,  and  was  borne  swiftly  to  the  Kircud- 
bright.  He  was  received  bv  Paul,  who  could  speak  French  well,  and 
when  upon  the  deck  he  asked  several  questions,  was  answered  readily, 
and  with  the  same  story  Eustace  had  told  him.  Paul's  coolness  rather 
staggered  him,  yet  a  glance  at  the  people  satisfied  him  that  the  vessel 
had  an  English  crew,  whatever  her  port  of  departure.  Paul  invited  him 
to  the  cabin,  he  entered,  and  threw  himself  upon  a  sofa ;  he  requested 
to  see  the  ship's  books,  and  in  answer  to  Paul's  query  respecting  Eustace, 
he  acknowledged  that  he  had  left  him  in  custody  of  his  lieutenant,  until 
he  had  perfectly  ascertained  the  truth  of  his  story.  Paul  quickly  dis- 
covered the  foppish  fool  he  had  to  deal  with  ;  he  made  an  evasive  reply 
respecting  the  books,  and  ordered  some  wine  to  be  placed  before  him, 
to  remove  a  portion  of  the  fatigue  he  vowed  he  must  have  endured ; 
and  Landais,  who  was  no  fop  at  the  bottle,  whatever  he  might  be  in 
everything  else,  was  not  slow  to  partake  of  it  when  presented  to  him  : 
the  wine  happened  to  be  very  choice,  and  he  discussed  a  bottle  before  he 
proceeded  to  any  other  matter.  Paul,  who  possessed  a  good  flow  of 
wit  when  he  chose  to  exercise  it,  kept  him  in  a  good  humour,  and 
nearly  two  hours  elapsed  before  the  Frenchman  found  that  he  had  other 
things  to  attend  to  besides  drinking  wine  ;  at  length,  with  a  flushed 
face,  and  an  unsteady  motion,  he  spoke  of  returning  to  the  frigate,  and 
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requested  the  production  of  the  books.  Paul,  however,  told  him  that 
Captain  Eustache  had  provided  dinner  for  him,  he  trusted  he  would  not 
therefore  do  him  so  great  an  unkindness  as  to  decline  partaking  of  it ; 
more  wine,  cool  and  sparkling,  being  placed  before  him,  and  just  hitting 
his  palate,  he  took  a  few  draughts,  and  thought  now  he  was  on  board 
he  might  as  well  have  a  snack.  Paul  uttered  his  thanks,  and  added — 

"  Captain  Eustache  will  dine  with  us — another  glass  of  wine — he 
would  be  unhappy  not  to  do  the  honours  of  his  own  table ;  you  do  not 
empty  your  glass.  Captain  Eustache  can  present  you  witli  something- 
more  choice  than  this ;  you  could  perhaps  find  room  for  a  case  in  your 
cabin." 

"With  the  most  infinite  delight,"  hiccupped  Landais,  somewhat 
drunk.  "  Where  is  Captain  Eustache  ? — oh,  ah,  I  forgot — send  for  him 
by  all  means  ;  say  I  shall  expire  if  he  declines  attending." 

"  Shall  I  send  your  boat  for  him  ?"  inquired  Paul. 

"  Certainly,  certainly,"  was  the  reply. 

The  word  was  passed  for  the  French  captain's  cockswain,  and  when 
he  made  his  appearance,  Landais  gave  him  the  necessary  order.  Paul 
placed  the  wine  more  immediately  within  Landais's  reach,  and  making 
an  excuse  to  quit  him,  followed  the  cockswain  in  order  to  see  the  effect 
the  return  of  the  boat  without  the  captain  would  have  upon  the  people 
of  the  frigate,  and  whether  Eustace  would  be  suffered  to  return  ;  he  did 
this  that  he  might  better  know  how  to  act,  when  the  important  moment 
for  a  second  attempt  at  an  escape  arrived. 

During  his  absence,  Florence,  who  had  remained  in  a  side  cabin 
during  the  interview  between  Paul  and  Landais,  imagining  from  the 
silence  that  ensued  that  the  Frenchman  had  departed,  come  forth  to  see 
whether  Eustace  was  in  the  cabin,  and  confronted  Landais ;  she  did  not 
perceive  him  until  she  was  in  the  centre  of  the  cabin,  and  then  with  a 
slight  scream  of  startled  surprise,  she  was  about  to  retreat,  when  lu> 
sprung  from  his  seat,  placed  himself  between  her  and  the  door,  and  with 
an  impudent  stare  in  her  face,  made  her  a  bow. 

"Pardon  me,  my  angel,"  he  exclaimed,  "  for  intercepting  yon;  I 
cannot  permit  such  loveliness  to  shine  upon  me  for  a  moment  only. 
Pray  be  seated,  beauteous  saint,  and  let  my  eyes  be  refreshed  by  ga/ing 
apon  thy  ravishing  charms;  positively  my  soul  has  been  languishing,  and 
withering  for  so  delicious  a  sight,  just  as  flowers  fade  for  need  of  sun- 
sbine." 

Florence  did  not  answer — she  was  alarmed  ;  bo  placed  his  back  to  the 
door,  and  thus  barred  her  egress. 
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''You  do  not  answer/'  he  exclaimed,  the  wine  making  him  speak 
thickly;  "speak  to  me,  my  angeld  /Doubtless  your  voice  is  as  full  of  music 
syrenic  strains,  and  thy  words  abound  in  honey,  all  sweetness,  as  thy  face 
is  a  paragon  of  beauty.  Why  art  tfiou  silent,  my  charming  maid  ?  Ah  ! 
you  are  English,  and  do  not  speak  my  language,  and  I  do  not  speak 
yours.  Cruel  fate !  to  thus  deny  our  souls  communion  ;  to  thus  rob  us  of 


the  delight  of  imparting^to  each  other  the  excessive  bliss  we  enjoy  at 
meeting.  Envious  mischance  !  why  wert  thou  not  of  my  nation  ?  but  we 
will  strive,  by  endearing  actions,  to  counteract — — " 

"  You  will'oblige  me  by  permitting  me  to  retire,  sir/'  exclaimed  Flo- 
rence, in  French,  when  she  found  that  he  continued  to  regard  her  with  a 
rude  gaze,  and  was  preparing  to  advance  towards  her. 

"  Aha !  this  is  very  good,"  he  cried,  with  delight ;  "  you  speak  French 
Listen  to  me,  my  angel ;  you  must  not  leave  us,  not  for  a  million  exist - 
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ences,  unless  you  would  see  me  expire  upon  this  spot,  my  sweet  girl — 
my  charming  Miss  —  Ah  !  you  have  an  enchanting  name,  I  know.  What 
is  this  it  is  ?  Celeste — eh,  is  it  not  ?  Ha !  what  is  that  I  see  upon 
your  white  hand,  a  ring,  surely  you  are  not  married  ?" 

"  Allow  me  to  pass,  sir/'  exclaimed  Florence. 

"  Ah  !  no.  Do  not  drive  me  to  despair,  my  dear,"  he  cried,  attempt- 
ins:  to  take  her  hand,  which,  however,  she  avoided,  retreating  from  him 
rapidly.  "  Be  not  frightened,  my  pretty  little  dove ;  you  will  find  me 
tenderness  itself.  Are  you  really  married  ? — so  young,  so  very  fair.  Ah, 
the  wife  of  Captain  Eustache  ?  Man  Dieu  !  what  a  happy  fellow  he  must 
be.  What  can  Paradise  be  to  him  hereafter  ?  Will  you  not  permit  me 
to  salute  the  tips  of  these  fairy  fingers,  or  will  you  plunge  me  into  inex- 
tricable bliss,  dissolve  my  whole  being  into  the  essence  of  rapturous, 
ravishing  delight,  by  honouring  me  with  the  permission  of  pressing  my 
lips  to  thine.  Nay,  look  not  so  frowningly  nor  so  pale,  my  enchantress ; 
life  was  given  for  love.  By  the  mass !  your  face  looks  lovely,  even  in 
frowns.  Be  not  hard-hearted  as  you  are  fair.  May  I  not  have  a  kiss — not 
one  ;  remember,  sweetest,  a  female  at  sea  is  a  spring  in  the  desert  to  we 
who  parch  for  their  refreshing  presence." 

"  Your  conduct,  sir,  is  unmanly  and  ungentlemanly,"  exclaimed  Flo- 
rence agitatedly,  as  he  endeavoured  to  seize  her  ;  "  suffer  me  to  pass  to 
my  cabin.  Do  not  compel  me  to  call  for  help." 

"  Help  !  madame  ?  help !"  he  retorted,  with  a  laugh  ;  "  ha  !  ha !  you 
forget  this  ship  and  crew,  captain,  lady,  and  all  are  in  my  power." 

"  Thine  ?"  repeated  she,  contemptuously. 

"  Mine,"  he  rejoined.  "'  My  frigate,  you  must  be  aware,  is  on  the 
weather-bow,  and,  if  I  chose,  could  sink  this  craft  in  ten  minutes.  The 
people  aboard  here,  even  your  husband,  for  I  presume  Monsieur  Eustache 
to  be  the  happy  fellow,  are  conscious  of  my  power  ;  more  so  than  you  ap- 
pear to  be.  You  might  have  cause  for  frowns,  Ma  belle  Anglaise,  if  I  were 
to  order  your  husband  to  be  run  up  to  the  main  yard-arm  of  Le  Diable." 

"  You  could  not  be  so  cruel  as  to  entertain  a  thought  approaching  it," 
she  cried,  earnestly. 

"Ah!  madame,  your  cruelty  is  greater,"  he  replied,  languishingly ; 
"  you  deny  me  happiness,  while  I  should  be  conferring  it  upon  him ;  for 
do  not  our  priests  say  there  is  happiness  in  the  grave  ?  Come,  you  relent : 
keep  your  own  secret — I  will  preserve  it  religiously.  You  can  be  kind  to 
me,  and  I  will  invite  you,  my  charmer,  and  your  husband,  on  board  my 
frigate.  We  shall  find  many  opportunities  to  be  happy." 
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"  If  you  will  not  let  me  pass  I  must  seek  protection  upon  the  deck," 
cried  Florence,  with  a  flushed  brow. 

"  Not.  then  even  till  I  have  drank  from  thy  lips,"  he  cried. 
He  staggered  forward  and  seized  her  by  the  waist  as  he  uttered  his 
words.  She  screamed  violently,  and  broke  from  him  ;  he  pursued  her 
and  seized  her  again.  A  rapid  footstep  on  the  deck  was  followed  by  the 
companion  ladder  being-  almost  leaped  down ;  a  figure  rushed  into  the 
cabin — it  was  Paul.  The  next  instant  Landais  discovered  himself  upon 
the  floor  of  the  cabin,  almost  insensible  from  striking  his  head  against  the 
bulk-head.  He  was  surrounded  by  fallen  chairs  and  broken  glasses,  and 
was  at  the  extremity  of  the  apartment,  quite  convinced  that  every  bone  in 
his  body  was  broken.  Paul  was  standing  over  him  in  angry  excitement, 
and  Florence  rushed,  weeping,  to  her  side  cabin. 

"  Knave !  murderous  villain  !"  cried  Landais  as  soon  as  he  could 
recover  his  breath;  "you  have  converted  me  to  a  jelly;  but  you  shall 
walk  the  plank  for  it,  you  ruffian,  you  shall.  A  yard  tackle  shall  sway  your 
fellows  to  the  devil,  and  yon  jilt's  husband  shall — shall — curse  me  if  I 
know  now,  but  his  fate  shall  be  tremendous,  whatever  I  may  devise. 
Now  raise  me  up,  you  ill-looking,  ros'  beef,  John  Bull — you  Iretteur — you 
have  shaken  me  to  death,  you  monster;  I  shall  keep  my  berth  for  a 
month,  and  be  compelled  to  make  the  interests  of  France  suffer  accord- 
ingly." 

Paul  did  not  raise  him  up,  but  instead,  presented  a  pistol  to  his  head, 
telling  him  in  a  stern  tone  that  if  he  made  a  single  outcry  he  would  blow 
his  brains  out. 

"  Mon  Dieu  f  you  would  not  dare  to  murder  me,  monster,"  Landais 
exclaimed,  growing  very  white. 

"  I  will  most  certainly  shoot  you  if  yon  attempt  to  move  or  make  a 
noise,"  returned  Paul ;  "  remain  quiet,  therefore  ;  I  never  make  a  pro- 
mise that  I  do  not  keep,  as  you  shall  discover  if  you  attempt  resistance." 

"  Le  sctterat,"  murmured  Landais,  hiccupping,  and  half  rolling 
over. 

Paul  summoned  one  of  the  men,  and  bade  him  send  Gasket  aft,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  he  made  his  appearance. 

"  I  have  a  prisoner  here,"  said  our  hero  to  him,  "  a  little  rattlin  stuff 
will  prevent  his  moving  uneasily  about." 

Gasket  laughed,  and  disappearing  speedily,  returned  with  some  small 
line,  with  which  he  dexterously  bound  the  Frenchman's  arms  firmly  to 
his  side  ;  he  then  lifted  him  .from  the  ground  by  Paul's  command,  and 
seated  him  close  to  the  table.  He  had  scarcely  accomplished  this  act. 
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when  the  boat  which  had  been  sent  for  Eustace  returned,  bringing  him 
witli  it.  The  French  seamen,  according  to  the  orders  given,  were  to  be 
taken  to  the  forecastle,  and  there  plied  with  grog  to  an  unlimited  extent, 
while  Eustace  made  his  way  to  the  cabin :  he  seemed  surprised  to  find 
Landais  in  such  a  condition,  but  Paul  quickly  explained  the  reason,  and 
then  had  much  difficulty  in  preventing  him  from  inflicting  severe  chas- 
tisement upon  the  prisoner.  They  had  still  a  difficult  game  to  play,  and 
if,  as  Paul  told  Eustace,  they  succeeded  in  winning  it,  he  would  find  it 
an  ample  substitute  for  the  disciplining  he  wished  to  bestow  on  Landais. 
They  quitted  the  cabin,  after  Eustace  had  seen  Florence  and  quieted  her 
fears,  and  proceeded  to  put  into  execution  the  scheme  which  Paul  had 
devised  for  getting  clear  of  the  frigate.  Landais  was  left  to  himself-— a 
decanter  of  wine  was  within  his  reach,  placed  purposely  there,  and  one 
arm  left  by  design  free  from  the  elbow ;  his  first  object,  on  finding 
himself  alone,  was  to  endeavour  to  unfasten  the  knots  of  the  rope  con- 
fining him,  but  his  delicate  fingers  were  too  weak  to  undo  the  work  of 
the  iron  hands  of  Gasket,  who  had  "  bowsed  all  taut "  with  a  strength 
beyond  any  the  poor  Frenchman  possessed  to  cast  off  again.  He 
muttered  a  number  of  oaths  of  the  most  patrician  order,  and  then 
paused,  uncertain  what  course  to  pursue ;  presently  he  heard  some  one 
moving  in  one  of  the  side  cabins — perhaps  it  was  the  fair  wife  of  Captain 
Eustachc.  Landais  was  probably  one  of  the  vainest  coxcombs  in  ex- 
istence. Although  Florence  had  so  decidedly  spurned  him,  he  could  not 
believe  that  she  really  intended  it  in  her  heart ;  it  struck  him  she  might 
have  known  of  the  proximity  of  Paul,  and,  fearing  discovery,  had  acted 
as  a  very  dragon  of  virtue.  He  looked  at  his  figure — he  remembered 
hi.*  face — he  was  satisfied  of  the  piquancy  of  his  attractions — he  was 
aware  of  his  fascinations,  his  blandishments — and  his  unfailing  successes 
with  the  beauties  of  Paris  poured  in  a  stream  upon  his  recollection  ; 
was  it  likely,  was  it  possible,  that  one  who  had  gained  such  conquests 
among  the  fair  of  his  own  nation  should  be  scorned  and  despised  by  an 
English  girl  ?— it  was  not  in  nature.  A  Frenchman — and  such  a 
Frenchman — and  not  loved  by  every  woman  he  came  across — bah ! 
He  listened  attentively,  there  was  certainly  some  one  moving  in  the  side 
cabin.  If  it  were  the  captain's  wife,  and  he  could  but  persuade  her  to 
cut  his  bonds,  he  would  gain  the  deck,  summon  his  people,  signal  the 
frigate,  and  whose  turn  would  it  be  to  tremble  then  ?  He  resolved  to 
try  what  sweetness  of  voice,  and  the  fairest  promises  could  accomplish, 
and  commenced  by  crying,  "  Hist  !"  several  times  :  at  lust  a  voice  in  a 
whisper  exclaimed — 
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"  Hallo !" 

Landais  thought  the  reply  not  altogether  feminine ;  but,  perhaps,  it  was 
an  Englishism,  he  continued — 

"  Approchcz  vous,  ma  chere  Madame ;  fai  besoin  de  vous  parler." 

"  What  are  you  talking  about  ?"  responded  the  voice,  still  in  a 
whisper. 

Landais  could  not  catch  a  word,  but  he  thought  he  would  make  the 
most  of  his  time,  and  ran  on  with  a  rhapsody,  in  which  he  declared  that 
celestial  beings  fell  short  in  a  comparison  with  "  his  pretty  English  ;" 
he  knew  her,  he  said,  to  be  the  kindest  creature  under  heaven,  but  he 
knew  also  it  was  not  possible  always  to  show  that  kindness  of  heart 
which  she  possessed  in  such  an  eminent  degree  :  he  vowed  he  would  forgive 
her  the  ungracious  repulse  she  had  favoured  him  with,  and  make  her  a 
princess  if  she  would  only  look  in  upon  him — only  deign  to  turn  those 
soft  eyes  towards  him — " 

"What's  the  use  of  your  talking  that  gammon  ?"  returned  the  voice, 
"  I  can't  parley  voo — say  what  you've  got  to  say  in  a  reg'lar  strait 
down  manner,  and  then  somebody  can  make  you  out ;  but  I'm  reg'larly 
slewed  now." 

"  Quoi?"  cried  Landais.     "Comment?" 

"  Quaw  !"  repeated  the  voice.  "  Quaw !  Don't  make  a  row  like  a 
parrot,  but  talk  like  a  man,  though  you  be  like  a  monkey,"  and  the  head 
of  the  speaker  protruded  as  he  uttered  his  words  through  the  door- way 
• — it  was  Gasket,  who  had  been  performing  some  duties  in  the  opposite 
side  cabin  to  that  which  contained  Florence,  and  expecting  to  gain  some 
intelligence  which  might  prove  of  use  to  Paul,  from  the  bound  French- 
man, had  acted  in  the  way  described,  but  finding  they  did  not  under- 
stand each  other's  language,  he  dropped  all  disguise  and  made  his  ap- 
pearance. 

"Come  on,"  he  exclaimed,  repeating  in  his  own  fashion,  the  word  "com- 
ment" which  Landais  had  used ;  "come  on — yes,  you  are  in  a  pretty  condi- 
tion to  cry  come  on  ;  d'ye  want  to  fight  with  your  arms  tied  ?  I  did'nt 
think  you  had  so  much  pluck  in  ye ;  howsomdever,  you  can't  be  obliged,  so 
stop  where  you  are  and  be  quiet,  and  don't  be  trying  to  pitch  any 
palaver  to  the  loo'tenant's  lady,,  because  if  you  do,  your  jib-stay  will  be 
flattened  in,  and  your  sky-scraper  white  swab  of  a  wig  will  be  put  out  of 
shape  afore  you  could  cry  hold  on  !" 

With  this  admonition  the  seaman  departed,  and  Landais  in  a  fury  of 
despair,  seized  the  decanter,  filled  his  glass,  and  drank  its  contents  to 
drive  away  his  care ;  he  repeated  this  act  so  frequently  that  ere  long  he 
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slid  from  his  chair,  and  lay  upon  the  floor  beneath  the  table  in  a  blissful 
state  of  oblivion — a  state  of  speechless,  helpless  intoxication,  into  which 
his  gig's  crew  had  likewise  been  placed. 

Paul  ordered  them  to  be  kept  below,  and  commanded  his  men  to  be 
on  the  alert  to  lay  out  on  the  yards  at  a  moment's  notice.  Everything 
was  done  quietly  and  without  making  any  display  calculated  to  excite 
the  suspicion  of  the  people  on  board  the  frigate.  Captain  Hardy  was 
for  at  once  putting  sail  upon  the  ship  and  giving  them  another  chase,  or 
for  boarding  them  and  taking  possession  of  their  vessel ;  he  estimated 
one  Englishman  as  equal  to  five  Frenchmen,  and  one  brigantine  to  two 
frigates. 

"  We  are  more  than  a  match  for  them/'  he  cried,  testily,  "  we  can 
beat  them  at  the  odds  of  five  to  one  ;  look  here,  we  number  thirty,  don't 
we  ?  Well,  five  times  thirty  is  a  hundred  and  fifty,  isn't  it  ?  very  well, 
that  makes  us  a  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty,  don't  it  ? 
very  well,  then,  five  times  a  hundred  and  fifty  makes  us — " 

"  Yes,"  cried  Paul,  with  a  laugh,  "  but  that  progression  would  soon 
make  our  brigantine  a  first-rate  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  guns,  and  a 
thousand  men  her  complement.  Rest  assured,  Captain  Hardy,  I  will  not 
disgrace  my  vessel." 

"  Your  country,"  exclaimed  Hardy. 

"  My  vessel,"  repeated  Paul. 

"  And  your  country,"  persisted  Hardy ;  "  why  don't  you  say  your 
country — old  England  ?" 

"  It  is  not  my  country,"  replied  Paul. 

"  No  ? — not  Englaud  ?  Why  were  did  you  spring  from  ? — America  ?" 
ejaculated  Hardy,  with  surprise. 

"  No,"  said  Paul,  "  Scotland  gave  me  birth,  but  that  is  of  no  con- 
sequence ;  I  will  never  disgrace  the  flag  I  fight  under. " 

"  You  won't  fight  under  that  white  rag  at  the  gaff,  will  you  ?"  almost 
roared  Hardy,  "  because  I'm  damned  if  I  do.  I'll  fight  like  a  sea^dog, 
but  curse  me  if  I  handle  a  weapon  with  a  Frenchman's  colours  flying 
at  the  peak,  not  to  be  made  Lord  High  Admiral  of  their  nation,  or  any 
other.  No ;  I'm  true  blue,  I'll  stick  to  the  old  country  while  I've  a  pin 
to  stand  upon." 

"If  we  fight  it  will  not  be  beneath  this  flag,"  exclaimed  Paul;  "it 
is  not,  however,  my  intention  to  give  battle  to  the  frigate  if  I  can  help 
it.  The  most  daring  courage,  backed  by  the  best  skill,  would  not  enable 
us  to  carry  the  day  now — we  must  try  stratagem." 

"  I  don't  like  it,"  grumbled  Hardy  ;  "  it  ain't  ship-shape  and  Bristol 
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fashion ;  it  ain't  sailorUike,  it  ain't — but  what's  the  odds  of  what  I  say, 
you've  a  right  to  the  command  in  your  own  ship,  and  if  you  haven't  the 
pluck  why  you  can't  help  it." 

Paul  smiled,  and  laying  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  said — 

"  I  have  all  the  courage  to  attempt  a  greater  enterprise  than  tackling 
yonder  frigate,  though  she  were  the  finest  that  ever  swam,  but  I  must 
not  forget  the  owner's  interests.  If  I  lose  this  vessel  through  a  foolhardy 
engagement,  I  lose  his  property,  and  sacrifice  that  which  is  not  my  own. 
Were  this  a  ship  of  war,  and  I  its  commander — were  it  simply  a 
brigantine,  properly  armed,  I  would  not  run  from  yon  frigate  without 
giving  her  a  little  hot  talk,  but  I  am  in  a  trading  vessel,  and  while  I  do 
nothing  to  injure  my  honour,  I  must  do  my  best  to  preserve  my  em- 
ployer's  property." 

"  Ay !  ay !  that's  all  fair  enough,"  exclaimed  Hardy,  "  I  had  forgotten 
that ;  perhaps  you  are  right  a'ter  all :  but  let  me  tell  you  one  thing,  it's  a 
matter  as  goes  against  my  heart  to  hoist  any  other  flag  but  that  of  the 
land  I  was  born  in — it  goes  against  me,  like  sailing  in  the  wind's  eye,  to 
be  quietly  on  blue  water  under  the  bunting  of  a  nation  which,  rather 
than  be  a  native  on,  I'd  hang  myself  from  the  arm  of  the  cro  jick  yard ; 
you  ain't  partic'lar  enough,  young  man,  about  the  flag  of  your  country. 
England  is  your  country,  though  Scotland  was  your  birth  place,  and  her 
flag  is  the  one  you  ought  to  carry  at  the  fore,  main,  and  mizen  ;  you  may 
tell  me  it's  policy  and  all  that,  that's  your  opinion — but  in  mine  there's  no 
excuse  for  sailing  under  false  colours  at  any  time.  '  Tell  truth  and 
shame  the  devil/  said  my  old  mother,  and  so  I  will  till  I  go  down  with 
the  anchor  ;  if  you  can't  show  your  own  colours,  don't  show  any. 
Why,  damme,  if  I  was  in  a  woman's  wash-tub,  and  a  seventy -four  was 
bearing  down  upon  me,  I'd  up  with  the  blue  and  have  a  slap  at  her,  if 
her  first  shot  scuttled  me.  I  would,  damme." 

"  Such  reasoning,  Captain  Hardy,  has  lost  his  Majesty's  navy  many 
a  gallant  ship,"  returned  Paul.  "  I  would  fight  anything,  however  my 
superiqr,  if  there  was  a  single  chance  of  success,  and  I  would  sink  my 
ship  rather  than  strike  ;  but  I  would  never  be  guilty  of  the  madness  of 
opposing  a  vessel  so  weak  in  all  things,  for  the  purpose  of  war,  as  this, 
to  a  fine  frigate  like  Le  Diable.  She  shall  not  capture  us  without  a 
struggle,  and  I  shall  do  my  best  that  she  has  not  the  opportunity  of 
making  a  prize  of  us." 

"  They  won't  have  me  at  a  gift,  I'll  lay  a  hundred  guineas  to  a  dog 
vane,"  cried  Hardy;  " they  won't  have  me,  unless  they  can  take  me 
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without  cutting  me  down  first,  and  they  shall  try  hard  at  that,  the 
rascals,  they  shall." 

Gasket  now  approached,  and  after  mentioning  what  had  occurred  in 
the  cabin,  drew  Paul's  attention  to  a  fog,  which  was  rising.  Evening 
was  also  approaching,  and  in  the  darkness  our  hero  hoped  to  effect  his 
escape.  He  went  himself  among  the  men  to  see  that  they  were  ready, 
at  a  moment's  warning,  to  go  aloft  and  set  topsails,  and  then  coming 
aft  again  bade  the  man  at  the  wheel  keep  as  wide  a  berth  of  the  frigate 
as  he  could  without  exciting  notice,  although  there  was  so  little  move- 
ment in  the  vessel  as  scarcely  to  have  steerage  way  upon  her.  And 
now  those]  on  board  Le  Diable  observed  the  fog  rising  too,  and 
they  having  drawn  some  distance  a-head,  made  signals  for  the  Kircud- 
bright  to  near  them,  but  there  was  not  one  on  board  that  would  see 
them  ;  every  eye  was  blind  to  their  bunting,  and  it  was  not  until  Paul 
observed  preparations  made  for  sending  a  boat  on  board  of  him  that  he 
appeared  to  notice  their  wishes.  The  hands  were  then  sent  up  and 
ordered  to  be  concealed  in  the  rigging,  save  those  who  were  to  set  the 
main-topsail,  until  the  word  was  given  to  "  Let  fall "  and  "  sheet 
home." 

The  glass  had  been  busy  on  board  the  French  frigate  :  the  protracted 
absence  of  their  commander,  and  the  continued  disappearance  of  the 
gig's  crew  from  the  deck,  caused  the  first  lieutenant  to  have  some  sus- 
picions that  all  was  not  right.  The  people  of  the  Kircudbright  were  too 
quiet ;  it  had  a  bad  look ;  their  caution  was  too  great  to  be  unsuspected — 
then  it  was  a  violation  of  etiquette  and  duty  toact  without  the  captain's 
orders,  and  there  was  hardly  sufficient  grounds  of  suspicion  to  justify 
him  in  doing  so  ;  still  he  resolved  to  be  on  the  alert  to  counteract  foul 
play,  if  occasion  arose.  He  observed  the  men  go  aloft  when  he  was 
about  sending  the  boat  to  inquire  the  reason  of  their  not  answering  his 
signal,  and  countermanded  the  order,  intending  to  hail  them  as  they 
came  alongside,  and  dispatch  a  party  of  seamen  on  board  with  a  re- 
spectful message  to  Landais.  He  watched  the  main  and  mizen-topsail 
set,  and  saw  by  the  white  curl  of  the  sea  at  the  cut- water  of  the 
brigantinc,  that  she  had  way  upon  her;  he  saw  her  falling  off  before 
the  wind  without  much  surprise,  expecting  her.  as  soon  as  she  was 
"  held  in  hand,"  to  round-to;  but  she  gradually  fell  off  more  and  more, 
until  she  displayed  nothing  scarcely  but  the  broad  etern,  and  was,  with 
only  her  topsails  set,  but  drawing  well,  moving  rapidly  from  her 
dangerous  neighbour.  The  lieutenant  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  could  not 
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understand  the  manoeuvre  ;  he  at  first  attributed  it  to  bad  seamanship, 
and  supposed  that  they  would  still  come  round ;  but  no,  they  kept  on, 
increasing  the  distance  between  them  every  instant,  and  then  the  lieu- 
tenant ordered  a  gun  to  be  got  ready  forward,  waiting  still  a  few  minutes 
to  see  if  a  change  took  place,  but  no,  there  was  no  alteration,  and  they 
had  really  made  a  considerable  distance — almost  alarming.  The  gunner 
reported  the  gun  to  be  ready  ;  the  lieutenant  ordered  him  to  fire  it,  and 
the  white  smoke  wreathed  up  as  the  flash  and  report  transpired  toge- 
ther. The  shot  skimmed  along  the  surface  of  the  water  without  near- 
ing  the  fugitive,  but,  as  if  the  discharge  had  been  the  stroke  of  an  en- 
chantress's wand,  the  brigantine  almost  instantly  appeared  covered  from 
heel  to  truck  with  a  cloud  of  canvas,  and  shot  forward,  like  an  arrow 
from  a  bow,  making,  apparently,  deliberately  for  the  fog  bank,  which, 
like  a  dense  mass,  rested,  at  some  distance,  upon  the  sea.  There  was 
now  no  longer  any  doubt  of  the  intention  of  the  brigantine.  The  lieu- 
tenant turned  up  his  hands  aloft  to  spread  his  sails,  and  the  drummer 
beat  to  quarters :  all  was  confusion.  The  men  slid  down  the  rigging, 
and  were  turned  up  again.  "  The  captain  is  run  away  with,"  went  from 
mouth  to  mouth,  and  scared  them  all.  The  want  of  smart  discipline  was 
now  wondrously  apparent  in  the  handling  of  the  sails.  The  Kirkcud- 
bright was  a  long  way  a-head  before  Le  Diable  would  answer  her  helm, 
and  farther  still  before  she  had  all  her  canvas  set  and  was  fairly  in  chase 
of  her.  The  Frenchman  blazed  away  from  his  bow  ports  at  the  flying 
brigantine,  as  an  earnest  of  his  future  intentions,  forgetting  that  every 
discharge  retarded  his  progress,  and  did  no  damage  to  his  enemy.  The 
guns  were  loaded  as  fast  as  they  were  discharged,  and  the  brigantine  in 
consequence,  with  everything  set  that  could  hold  a  capful  of  wind, 
maintained  the  advantage  she  had  obtained  by  her  stratagem. 

Both  vessels  held  on  their  course  with  undiminished  speed  for  an  hour 
or  two,  and  then  Paul  succeeded  in  running  his  craft  into  the  fog  bank. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  pursuing  vessel  was  lost  sight  of,  and  the  brigan- 
tine careered  forward,  plunged  in  an  artificial  night.  The  fog  was  dense 
to  a  degree ;  the  forecastle  could  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the 
quarter- deck  ;  every  precaution  was,  therefore,  taken  to  prevent  acci- 
dents. The  man  at  the  wheel  was  relieved,  look-outs  were  stationed  in 
various  parts  of  the  vessel,  the  lead  was  kept  in  readiness,  and  then  the 
course  they  had  hitherto  pursued  was  altered.  They  could  still  hear 
the  reports  of  the  frigate's  guns,  although  they  could  not  see  her,  and 
judged  that  she  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  lessening  the  distance  between 
them.  Night  now  fast  came  on,  and  made  the  darkness  much  greater. 
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The  fog  had  lessened  the  wind  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  they  still 
made  good  progress,  and  hoped  before  morning  to  have  dropped  their 
unpleasant  companion  altogether.  The  brigantine  was  now  sailing  on 
a  bowline,  and  was  running  parallel  with  the  edge  of  the  fog  bank, 
dropping  into  the  proper  course  to  make  the  port  she  was  bound  to ;  it 
seemed  as  if  the  frigate  had  discovered  their  movement,  and  followed 
still  in  their  wake.  The  flash  of  then:  guns  might  still  be  dimly  seen, 
and  though  the  report  was  fainter  than  ever,  still  it  was  to  be  heard. 
Paul  had  nothing  to  gain  by  carrying  his  prisoners  to  New  York ; 
he  therefore  resolved  to  put  the  captain  and  his  men  into  their  own  gig, 
and,  supplying  them  well  with  provisions,  a  mast  and  sail,  in  case  of  ac- 
cident, send  them  adrift.  If  they  were  picked  up  by  their  own  frigate 
so  much  the  better — he  should  gam  time  by  their  stopping  to  do  so ;  if 
not,  it  was  a  hundred  chances  to  one  but  they  would  be  picked  up  by 
some  vessel  outward  or  homeward  bound.  The  fumes  of  the  wine  and 
grog  had  nothing  like  worn  off  when  Paul  descended  to  the  cabin,  and, 
with  the  aid  of  a  couple  of  hands,  brought  Monsieur  Landais  upon  deck. 
The  Frenchman  was  too  drunk  to  understand  what  was  going  on  ;  and 
his  crew,  save  two — who  were  sober  enough  to  be  aware  of  their  posi- 
tion, and  howl  their  horror  at  it — were  in  a  similar  plight.  They  were 
lowered  with  the  gig,  which  had  been  hauled  up  not  to  impede  their 
progress,  into  the  water,  the  hooks  cast  off  by  one  of  the  hands,  who 
descended  for  the  purpose,  and  was  hauled  on  board  again,  and  then  they 
were  left  to  themselves.  All  night  they  drifted  along ;  the  two  soberest 
towards  morning  set  the  sail  and  put  their  little  vessel  before  the  wind. 
When  daylight  came,  there  was  a  speck  upon  the  horizon,  but  whether 
it  was  the  chase  or  chaser,  or  a  stranger,  they  had  no  means  of  deter- 
mining. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

"  Still  onward,  fair  the  breeze,  nor  rough  the  surge, 
The  blue  waves  sport  around  the  stern  they  urge ; 
Far  on  the  horizon's  verge  appears  a  speck, 
A  spot — a  mast — a  sail — an  armed  deck  ! 
Their  little  bark  her  men  of  watch  descry, 
And  ampler  canvas  woos  the  wind  from  high  ; 
She  bears  her  down,  majestically  near, 
Speed  on  her  prow,  and  terror  in  her  tier." 

The  Corsair. 

"  The  launch  is  crowded  with  the  faithful  few 
Who  wait  their  chief,  a  melancholy  crew ; 
But  some  remained,  reluctant,  on  the  deck 
Of  that  proud  vessel,  now  a  moral  wreck." 

The  Island. 

THE  first  lieutenant  of  Le  Diable,  with  a  shrewd  suspicion,  calculated  upon 
the  course  the  brigantine  would  be  steered,  and  promptly  resolved  upon 
following  it;  he  found,  soon  after  his  vessel  had  worked  into  the  fog, 
that  firing  at  a  blank  was  an  unprofitable  employment ;  it  made  a  great 
noise  it  was  true,  but,  like  loud  talkers,  and  people  who  profess  much, 
it  was  all  it  did.  The  guns  were  therefore  kept  quiet,  and  a  sharp  look- 
out was  established.  The  first  grey  streaks  of  morning  had,  however, 
faintly  illumined  the  surrounding  sea  before  they  emerged  from  the 
dense  night,  and  the  look-out  at  the  main  top-mast  head  gave  notice  of 
a  sail  far  away  on  the  weather  beam.  Sail  after  sail  was  now  added, 
from  a  "  cursed  god"  to  the  lower  studding-sail  booms,  and  the  walk 
of  the  frigate  materially  increased.  It  was  a  noble  frigate,  and  flew 
through  the  water  in  obedience  to  the  sail  upon  her  like  a  racer  to  the 
spur,  and  now  the  Frenchmen  hugged  themselves  to  find  the  hull  of  the 
stranger  lifting  up.  What  vaunts  and  boasts  there  were,  to  be  sure,  and 
what  invidious  comparisons  they  made  between  themselves  and  the 
brigantine,  upon  which  they  were  drawing  fast,  They  saw  with  glee 
that,  although  the  chase  had  hung  canvas  wherever  there  was  room  to 
place  it,  that  they  gained  upon  them,  and  the  drums  once  more  beat  to 
quarters,  while  a  few  hands  were  sent  up  in  readiness  to  shorten  sail  the 
moment  it  was  necessary. 
They  were  correct  in  their  expectations ;  it  was  the  Kirkcudbright 
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they  still  held  in  chase,  and  those  on  board  of  her  viewed  with  no  great 
satisfaction  the  gradual,  but  certain,  approach  of  the  frigate. 

"  We  shall  have  to  fight  her  after  all,"  exclaimed  Hardy,  rubbing 
his  hands ;  "  she  will  soon  be  within  a  mile  of  us.  She's  a  fine  frigate, 
by  the  Lord !  and  the  shipwrights  that  made  her  had  a  slice  of  luck 
they  never  dreamed  of.  Lord !  lord !  to  see  how  accident  will  assist 
even  Frenchmen." 

"  They  draw  very  fast  on  'us,  Paul,"  exclaimed  Eustace,  turning  an 
anxious  glance  at  our  hero,  who  wore  a  calm,  indifferent  air,  "  What  do 
you  mean  to  do  ?" 

"  Run  while  I  can,"  he  replied,  calmly. 

"  Run !  um !"  growled  Hardy.  "  Damn  me  if  I  wouldn't  sooner 
have  a  shot  between  wind  and  water  than  run  from  the  biggest  French- 
man of  'em  all ;  it  ain't  like  an  Englishman  to  run  from  anything  ;  it 
ain't  in  his  nature  to  do  it.  He  can  run  after  an  enemy  ns  fast  as  any 
craft,  or  with  a  friend  as  far  as  he'll  go,  but,  damme,  he  don't  often  run 
away  ;  for  my  part,  I  don't  see  the  use  of  a  back  at  all — not  to  a 
honest  man ;  for  a  lying,  jumping  monkey  of  a  mounseer  it  may  do  very 
well,  but  not  for  an  upright  fair  and  above-board  Englishman  ;  he  has 
no  use  for  a  back — he  always,  at  all  times,  turns  a  full  front  to  an  enemy, 
and  damme,  you  wouldn't  turn  your  back  on  a  friend.  I  tell  you  what, 
young  man,  I'm  older  in  the  service  than  you,  and  know  what's  what ; 
take  my  advice,  turn  your  back  on  nothing  under  heaven,  nor  in  it  for 
that  matter,  and  pipe  the  hands  to  in  stun-sails,  and  strike  to'gaunt- 
sails,  we'll  round-to  until  the  frigate  comes  within  gun  shot  of  us,  and 
then  we'll  pepper  away  at  her  while  there's  a  shot  or  powder  aboard  ; 
and  if  we  don't  hammer  the  dust  out  of  her  then,  we  will  board  her  on 
the  quarter,  and  carry  her  in  the  turning  of  a  handspik'." 

Paul  smiled  at  the  earnestness  with  which  the  hot  but  honest  sailor 
spoke,  and  replied — 

"  You  shall  not  find  me  wanting  when  the  important  moment  ar- 
rives." 

"  Then  you  will  fight  ?"  cried  Hardy. 

"  Yes,"  he  returned ;  "  if  I  have  no  other  chance  left ;  but,"  he  added, 
addressing  Eustace,  "  for  the  sake  of  your  fair  wife — who  may  not  meet 
with  the  respect  due  to  her  should  we  be  captured — I  will  hold  on  to 
the  last." 

"  Hy  heaven  !  Paul,"  cried  Eustace,  fiercely;  "  if  any  villain  dared  to 
lay  hands  on  her  I'd  cleave  him  to  the  deck,  though  1  was  sent  to  the 
yard-arm  the  next  inetant." 
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"Providing  you  had  the  chance,"  said  Paul.  "  If,  as  I  suspect, 
Landais  has  not  been  picked  up  we  shall  he  treated  as  his  murderers, 
and,  with  a  short  prayer,  be  run  aloft  by  the  neck.  We  have  nothing 
to  do,  therefore,  but  to  sell  our  lives  dearly.  Still,  I  think  it  no  act  of 
cowardice  to  keep  out  of  the  frigate's  reach ;  she  has  sixteen  ports  of  a 
side,  and  carries  eighteens,  I  dare  say.  There's  no  vessel,  I  believe, 
that  ever  fought  her  guns  upon  one  deck,  to  surpass  her.  She  has  at 
least  two  hundred  men  on  board,  though,  from  the  swarms  clustering 
about  her  rigging,  I  should  more  inclinedly  say  two  hundred  and  fifty  ; 
if  we  grapple,  can  the  most  desperate  bravery  hope  to  succeed  in  such  a 
contest  ?  Rashness  is  not  courage,  and,  despite  Captain  Hardy's  ex- 
perience, which  I  confess  I  respect,  I  must  still  continue  in  the  path  I 
have  chosen,  and  will  not  resign  it  until  I  am  compelled." 

"  I  don't  mean  to  say,  young  man,"  cried  Captain  Hardy,  as  he  con- 
cluded, "  that  you  are  not  doing  your  best  to  preserve  the  ship  and  the 
people  :  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  are  not  acting  well  and  wisely.  No, 
damme,  though  I  wish  you  to  do  differently,  I  don't  mean  to  say  that 
you  are  flying  dishonourably,  for  its  natural  that  a  child  couldn't  lick  a 
man,  or  a  man  a  giant.  I  only  mean  to  say  that  I  never  willingly  ran 
from  any  damned  Frenchman  in  all  my  life." 

"  I  do  not  run  willingly,"  said  Paul. 

"  I  mean  I  never  ran  from  one  in  my  life ;  never,"  he  returned  ; 
"  and  never  would,  if  I  could  help  it." 

"  I  cannot  help  it,"  said  Paul,  drily. 

"  Damme,  then  I  wouldn't  at  all,  come  what  might,"  he  roared, 
hotly. 

Paul  laughed,  and  directed  his  glass  to  the  frigate. 

"Whatever  you  think  best,  Paul,  do,"  exclaimed  Eustace,  "and 
count  upon  my  help  to  the  death." 

Paul  pressed  his  extended  hand  as  he  removed  the  glass  from  his 
eyes. 

"  I  will  do  all  that  can  be  done,  for  her  sake,  be  assured,"  he  an- 
swered ;  then,  turning  to  the  steersman,  he  said,  "  let  her  feel  the  helm 
a  little  more ;  we  shall  have  to  fall  off  presently,  and  we  may  as  well 
have  as  much  of  our  course  out  of  her  as  we  can.  They  are  about  to 
talk  to  us  with  an  iron  mouth.  Aha  !  here  it  comes." 

A  blaze  of  fire  from  the  bows  of  Le  Diable  followed  his  words ;  it 
was  accompanied  by  a  ball,  which  did  not  reach  its  destination  by  a 
considerable  distance.  Paul  watched  it  as  it  skipped  along,  and  fell 
short,  and  then  cried — 
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"  Forward  there  !  send  Nat  Spanker  aft." 

A  weather-beaten  seaman  appeared,  and  touching  his  hat  respectfully, 
he  waited  for  orders.  Paul,  who  was  gazing  at  the  motions  of  the 
frigate,  as  soon  as  he  was  aware  of  his  presence,  said  hastily  to  him — 

"  You  know  the  merits  of  the  stern  chaser ;  could  you  touch  yon 
frigate  with  her  metal  ?" 

The  man  looked  a  moment,  and  then  said,  as  he  slapped  the  breech 
with  his  hand — 

"  I  know  Long  Tom  pretty  well,  your  honour,  seeing  I've  tried  him 
many  a  time  afore  he  was  put  aboard  this  wessel,  and  Pm  bold  to  say 
that  there  ain't  a  piece  cast  as'll  carry  so  far  as  this." 

"  That's  not  my  question,"  said  Paul.  "  Do  you  think,  as  we  are 
running  now,  you  could  make  a  mark  in  the  frigate  ?" 

"I'll  forfeit  a  month's  pay,  your  honour,  if  I  don't  knock  one  of  her 
eye  teeth  out,"  answered  the  man,  coolly ;  "or,  if  you  likes  it  better,  sir, 
I'll  lodge  it  in  her  for 'mast.  I'll  mark  the  ball,  and  if  it  ain't  there 
when  we  boards  Johnny  Crappo,  why  you  may  put  a  black  chalk  agin  my 
name." 

"  Then  it's  your  opinion  we  shall  fight  her,"  said  Hardy,  hastily. 

"  A*  course  it  is,  and  that  of  all  the  people  for'ard,  sir,"  returned  the 
man. 

"  And  you  think  we  should  lick  them  if  we  tried  it  ?"  said  Hardy. 

"  Lick  them  !"  replied  the  man,  with  surprise ;  "  most  certa'nly,  sir, 
I  ain't  a  doubt  on  the  matter.  I  never  knowed  a  English  ship's  crew 
that  couldn't  lick  the  crew  of  any  foreign  craft." 

"  I  owe  you  a  glass  of  grog,  my  man,"  exclaimed  Hardy ;  "  you're  a 
blue  jacket  and  talk  sense.  You  hear,  Captain  Jones,"  he  said,  address- 
ing Paul,  "  what  the  people's  wishes  are  ?'' 

"  Yes,"  replied  our  hero  ;  "  still  I  shall  think  and  act  for  myself  until 
I  see  fit  to  take  another's  advice.  I  say  it  with  all  respect  to  your 
opinion.  Is  that  gun  ready  ?" 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir  !"  was  the  reply  of  two  or  three  men  who  directed  its 
movements. 

"  Stand  by  the  weather-braces,"  he  cried. 

A  number  of  men  sprang  to  obey  his  orders,  and  Nat  Spanker  having 
carefully  sighted  his  gun,  the  word  was  given  to  fire ;  and  with  a  stun- 
ning report  the  Long  Tom  delivered  its  contents.  The  progress  of  the 
ball  was  watched  anxiously ;  it  proved  itself  to  have  been  well  aimed  by 
hitting  the  frigate  in.  her  starboard  bow,  and  throwing  the  splinters  in 
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all  directions ;  a  loud  cheer  from  the  men  accompanied  it.  The  next 
moment,  in  a  startling  voice,  Paul  cried — 

"  Fall  off  one  point,  and  haul  on  the  weather  braces  !" 

It  was  done,  and  at  the  same  moment  an  English  ensign  was  floating 
from  the  peak  of  the  gaff ;  for  a  few  minutes  it  hung  there,  and  the  voice 
of  Hardy  exclaimed,  with  a  chuckle — 

"Now  the  rascals  know  who  and  what  we  are !" 

His  words  directed  Paul's  attention  to  the  flag,  and  in  an  instant  his 
brow  became  the  colour  of  scarlet;  he  stamped  his  foot  and  cried 
sternly — 

"  Who  has  dared  to  hoist  that  flag  ?" 

"  It  was  I !"  exclaimed  Captain  Hardy,  bluffly;  "I  did  it  with  my 
own  hands  to'  tell  the  mounseers  they  had  a  tooth  of  Johnny  Bull  in 
their  lug." 

"  You  will  remember,  Captain  Hardy,  you  are  not  on  board  your  own 
ship,"  observed  Paul,  angrily  ;  "another  such  uncalled-for  act,  and  I 
shall  be  compelled  to  order  you  into  irons  ?'* 

"  Order  me  into  irons  !  Damme,  order  me  into  irons  for  hoisting  the 
colours  of  our  country !  Damme,  that  is  beating  to  windward  with  a  wet 
sail.  Order  me  into  irons,  why — " 

"  You  are  on  board  my  ship,  sir ;  jl  am  captain  here,  and  will  suffer 
no  man  to  interfere  with  me  and  my  duty.  Gasket,  haul  down  that 
bunting  ?" 

"  What,  strike  the  colours !  avast/'  roared  Hardy,  jumping  before 
him.  "  No,  damme,  no !  not  haul  down  a  flag  I  have  borne  at  ray  peak 
since  I  was  a  stripling ;  not  while  I  am  here — not  while  I  have  a  stick 
standing ;  damme  if  they  shall  be  hauled  down  !" 

"  Stand  aside,  sir,"  cried  Paul,  advancing  ;  "  I  will  be  commander  in 
my  own  ship ;  your  conduct  is  inexcusable.  Unless  you  remain  quiet 
you  shall  be  confined  to  your  cabin  ?" 

"  But  you  don't  haul  down  the  colours !"  shouted  Hardy  ;  "  what  ho, 
there  !  Tigers  ;  you  are  all  true  blues  ;  will  ye  consent  to  the  hauling 
down  of  our  flag  to  a  lubberly  Frenchman,  though  he  does  carry  heavier 
metal,  and  a  few  more  guns  than  us  ?" 

"  No !  no  !  no !"  cried  the  men ;  a  number  of  Paul's  own  crew  joining 
with  Hardy's  followers. 

"  No,  to  be  sure!  stand  by  me,  lads,"  roared  Hardy,  "  and  heave  him 
overboard  who  attempts  to  lay  a  hand  on  the  haliards." 

"  We  will !  we  will  !'*  shouted  the  men,  pressing  aft. 

"  Stand  back,  on  your  lives  I1'  shouted  Paul ;  he  drew  a  pistol  from 
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his  belt.  "This  is  mutiny!  The  first  man  who  dares  to  come  aft  without 
orders,  I'll  send  a  bullet  through  his  head,"  he  cried.  "  Gasket,  do  your 
duty.  Captain  Hardy,  I  place  you  under  arrest." 

Gasket  by  force  put  Hardy  on  one  side,  and  Paul  seized  him  by  the 
collar  ;  the  ensign  was  hauled  down,  and  then  the  men  set  up  a  shout 
of  defiance,  and  in  a  body  came  aft.  Eustace  drew  his  sword,  and  Gasket 
seized  up  a  handspike;  Nat  Spanker  laid  hold  of  the  rammer  of  the 
gun,  and  half-a-dozen  or  so  of  the  brigantine's  crew  ran  up  and  sided 
with  them ;  everything  was  in  confusion.  Paul,  however,  kept  his  hold 
of  Hardy,  and  said  bitterly — 

"  Is  this  your  return,  old  man,  for  saving  the  lives  of  yourself  and 
crew  ?  Is  this  a  captain's  example  of  discipline  and  order  ?  Is  it  by 
exciting  mutiny  and  disobedience  that  you  wish  to  show  your  title  to  a 
honourable  name  ?  I  thought  better  of  you,  sir  ;  and  you,  ye  rascals," 
he  cried  fiercely  to  the  men  who  were  threateningly  closing  round  ; 
"  must  you  be  mutinous  at  a  a  moment's  notice,  too.  What  deficiency 
of  food  and  grog  have  ye  had  that  ye  should  throw  up  your  duty  and 
turn  yourselves  from  good  seamen  into  brawling  knaves?" 

"  We'll  do  no  duty  under  a  French  ensin',"  cried  a  voice  from  the 
mob  :  it  received  a  murmuring  approval  from  the  rest. 

"  But  you  have  already,  and  gloried  in  it,  ye  knaves,  not  many  hours 
since,"  cried  Paul  ;  "  if  it  is  my  will  to  shown  naked  g-afi",  or  the  colours 
of  any  nation,  I  shall  not  consult  the  ship's  company  for  their  permis- 
sion to  do  it.  My  will  is  your  law,  and  you  shall  obey  it  while  I  hold 
command — " 

"  Captain  Jones,  I  am  wrong  ;  I  beg  your  pardon,"  exclaimed  Hardy, 
suddenly.  "  I  have  done  wrong,  and  I  am  sorry  for  it.  Back,  fellows, 
to  your  duty;  I  forgot  myself  and  set  you  a  bad  example,  for  which, 
Captain  Jones,  I  freely  render  myself  your  prisoner  to  do  as  you  please 
with  me.  I  have  stirred  up  a  mutinous  feeling,  when  in  a  moment  like  this 
the  utmost  harmony  should  prevail  between  the  captain  and  his  people.  I 
am  an  old  fool  and  deserve  to  be  punished ;  I  am  not  a  boy,  but  have 
acted  like  a  hot-headed  one.  I  ought  to  have  known  better — damme 
if  I  could  not  deliver  sentence  upon  myself  to  be  run  up  to  the  yard-arm 
without  any  grace — " 

"  Say  no  more,  Captain  Hardy  ;  let  us  forget  it,"  observed  Paul,  re- 
linquishing his  hold  ;  "  our  danger  is  more  critical  than  ever.  We  shall 
have  the  iron  of  the  Frenchman  about  our  ears  in  a  few  seconds ;  then 
you  will  see  that  French  metal  and  a  French  frigate  are  not  to  be  sneered 
at  by  an  English  brigantinc,  however  lion-hearted  its  crew.  To  \  our 
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duty,  my  men ;  you  will  have  plenty  of  work  to  do  presently,  wheth  er 
you  have  a  flag  or  no  at  the  gaff." 

"You  are  a  generous  fellow,  Captain  Jones,"  cried  Hardy,  with  warmth ; 
«'  and  whatever  you  say,  henceforth,  shall  be  as  strictly  obeyed  by  me  as 
by  the  meanest  of  your  crew." 

As  he  concluded,  the  people  all  turned  away   and  returned  to  their 


respective  stations  like  men  who  were  ashamed  at  having  been  guilty  of 
an  error,  and  awaited  in  silence  the  orders  of  our  hero,  resolving  to 
prove  by  their  alacrity  in  executing  them,  their  contrition  for  their  mo- 
mentary mutiny.  Still  there  was  a  dislike  prevalent  among  them  at 
running  from  the  Frenchman  ;  and  though  certain  destruction  awaited 
them,  they  would  rather  have  encountered  it  than  not  have  given  battle 
to  their  hated  foe.  The  frigate  had  altered  her  course  as  well  as  them- 
selves, and  was  now  running  large ;  she  displayed  the  same  superiority 
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before  the  wind  as  she  had  on  a  bowline,  and  neared  them  fast.  It  was 
evident  by  the  silence  of  the  starboard  bow  gun,  that  Long  Tom's  shot 
had  displaced  it,  and  as  Le  Diable  was  once  more  within  range,  Nat 
Spanker  was  directed  to  make  it  tell  over  their  "  nose  and  eyes  ;"  he  did 
himself  and  gun  credit  by  the  execution  ;  but  as  it  retarded  their  pro- 
gress, without  doing  effectual  damage,  Paul  refrained  from  using  it. 
The  frigate'  was  now  within  shot  of  them,  and  he  gave  his  orders  for  the 
men  to  stand  by  with  the  braces,  and  the  helmsman  to  steady  the  helm, 
but  be  prepared  to  sheer  hard  away  to  port  when  he  gave  the  word  ;  he 
did  this  because  he  guessed  the  frigate  would  come  down  and  endeavour 
to  rake  him,  and  the  event  justified  his  suspicion.  He  saw  the  altera- 
tion in  the  sails  and  the  stern  of  Le  Diable  begin  to  appear,  and  gave 
his  orders  in  a  voice  of  thunder  ;  the  breeze,  fortunately,  was  brisk,  and 
his  vessel  obeyed  her  helm  to  perfection.  Once  more,  as  quick  as 
thought,  she  was  on  the  wind,  but  was  only  just  able  to  clear  the 
destructive  effects  of  a  rattling  broadside,  which  the  French  frigate,  as 
soon  as  she  could  come  round,  discharged  ;  a  few  of  her  shots  cut  some 
lines,  and  pierced  the  spanker,  but  did  no  great  harm.  Paul  ordered 
Gasket  to  up  with  the  English  flag,  which  he  did,  and  the  crew  cheered 
lustily.  The  Frenchmen  loaded  again  and  discharged  another  broadside, 
but  with  less  success  than  before ;  while  Nat  Spanker  pointed  his  Long 
Tom,  and  with  a  well  directed  shot  cut  the  maintop-mast  shrouds,  struck 
the  topmast,  nearly  severing  it  in  half,  and  killed  two  men.  A  hundred 
hands  sprang  aloft  to  repair  the  disaster  ;  the  topmast  was  secured  as 
well  as  possible,  and  she  still  held  her  course  in  pursuit.  Her  rapid 
approach  now  rendered  it  impossible  longer  to  continue  a  flight,  and 
Paul  prepared  to  meet  his  adversary  to  the  best  of  his  abil&y.  A  few 
handb  were  despatched  aloft  to  furl  the  lighter  sails,  while  the  rest  cleared 
the  decks  for  action.  The  crew  were  provided  with  boarding  pikes  and  cut- 
lasses, and  were  delighted  at  the  thoughts  of  being  opposed  hand  to  hand  to 
Johnny  Crapeavd.  Paul  knew  it  was  a  desperate  effort,  but  he  determined 
to  do  all  that  could  be  done  ere  he  suffered  himself  to  be  taken,  though 
the  numbers  were  so  superior  to  his  own  as  to  render  the  last  expecta- 
tion scarcely  doubtful :  the  guns  were  all  brought  to  bear  on  one  side, 
the  yards  were  slung,  the  hammocks  placed  in  the  nettings,  and  every- 
thing done  exactly  as  if  the  brigantine  was  really  a  vessel  of  war.  Cap- 
tain  Hardy  was  especially  busy,  but  proved  himself  of  service,  as  did 
Eustace,  whose  knowledge  and  habitude  of  command  rendered  lii?  abili- 
ties desirable  at  ftuh  a  moment.  The  Frenchmen  imitated  tlioir  move- 
ment* ;  the  puncrfluou?  ?nilr  were  taken  in,  and  tlic  \vind  bn.u»-ht  tl 
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of  the  drum  beating  to  quarters  to  the  ears  of  our  hero  and  his  crew. 
Paul  held  his  vessel  in  hand,  prepared  to  avoid  the  sweeping  effects  of  the 
broadside,  and  return  the  fire  from  his  feeble  display  of  guns  as  rapidly  and 
as  effectively  as  he  could.  Le  Diable  bore  down  upon  them  with  the 
intention  of  coming  to  close  quarters,  and  withheld  her  fire  until  it  should 
be  sufficiently  near  to  have  a  withering  effect ;  and  just  as  Paul  expected 
to  receive  the  Frenchman's  fire,  a  man  at  the  mast  head  sung  out — 
"Sail  ho!" 

"  Where  away  ?"  shouted  Paul. 
"  On  our  starboard  bow !"  the  man  replied. 

Our  hero  turned  his  glass  in  the  direction,  and  saw,  sure  enough,  a 
vessel  beating  up  towards  him.  He  surveyed  her  a  moment  anxiously, 
and  then  hailing  the  tops,  inquired  of  the  look-out  what  he  made  her 
out. 

"  She  looks  like  a  frigate,  sir,"  he  returned ;  "  she's  a  clipper,  and 
rises  like  a  bird ;  she's  standing  dead  on  to  us.'* 

"  If  this  should  be  another  Frenchman,  there  is  no  hope  left,"  ex- 
claimed Eustace. 

"I  am  afraid  not.  We  must  see  what  is  to  be  done  when  we  have 
properly  made  her  out,"  replied  Paul ;  "  I  will  hold  Monsieur  Le  Diable 
in  chase  still  until  I  know  a  little  more.  Away  !  aloft,  there  !'"  he  cried 
fo  the  men  in  the  waist  and  forecastle  in  a  quick  tone,  and  gave  them 
the  necessary  orders  to  set  the  sails  they  had  previously  reduced  :  they 
instantly  obeyed,  and  again  the  brigantine  flew  forward  at  her  old  pace. 
As  if  the  Frenchman,  from  previous  experience,  had  expected  some  such 
manoeuvre,  she  was  as  quickly  covered  with  canvas  as  her  chase,  and 
with  renewed  speed  followed  her. 

"  Upon  deck,  there !"  cried  the  man  aloft,  a  few  minutes  afterwards. 
An  answer  was  returned,  and  he  conveyed  the  intelligence  that  the 
approaching  frigate  on  the  starboard  bow  looked  English  in  her  build,  and 
in  the  trim  of  her  sails  ;  that  she  was  packing  sail  upon  her,  and  shewed 
a  brave  line  of  teeth.  A  broadside  from  the  French  frigate,  who  had  yawed 
round,  followed  his  speech,  and  Paul,  who  met  the  manoeuvre  by  a 
similar  one,  returned  the  fire.  Two  of  his  men  were  wounded  ;  the  fore- 
course  and  main-sail  were  almost  torn  to  ribbons,  braces  and  sheets  were 
cut  asunder,  and  a  splinter  torn  from  the  main-mast  ;  but  the  men  cheered 
and  worked  their  little  stock  of  guns  with  great  rapidity,  doing  consider- 
able mischief,  though  from  so  miserably  an  inadequate  source.  Another 
broadside  from  Le  Diable  would  have  done  terrific  damage  ;  but  Paul, 
taking  advantage  of  the  heave  of  the  sea,  escaped  a  great  part  of  it. 
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Again  their  little  battery  was  discharged,  and  Nat  Spanker  did  some 
service  with  his  Long  Tom  ;  the  men  cheered  as  they  fired,  and  almost 
believed  themselves  on  board  of  a  sixty  gun-ship  instead  of  a  six.  The 
noise  of  the  firing  seemed  like  a  spur  to  the  advancing  frigate,  for  she 
neared  so  rapidly  as  to  make  her  approach  look  like  magic.  But  the 
mystery  was  solved  in  the  brigantine's  maintaining  a  running  fight,  and 
her  movements  towards  the  new  comer  were  equal  to  shortening  the 
distance  between  them  one  half.  The  fire  of  the  French  frigate  was 
fortunately  not  delivered  with  the  rapidity  or  precision  for  which  the 
English  have  so  long  been  famed,  or  the  brigantine  would  ere  this  have 
been  a  wreck,  if  left  above  water  at  all.  Paul's  management  and  skill 
had  much  to  do  with  the  safety  of  his  vessel ;  though  ardent  and  youth- 
ful, enthusiastic  and  highly  daring,  yet  he  had  sufficient- judgment  to 
cool  that  fervour  down  when  the  exercise  of  it  would  have  brought 
destruction  upon  him  without  the  smallest  success.  He  was  prepared 
to  fight,  feeble  as  his  opportunities  for  opposition  were,  and  would  have 
nailed  his  colours  to  the  mast  sooner  than  strike — but  he  could  not  de- 
ceive himself  as  to  the  issue  of  a  contest  with  the  frigate,  and  it  was,  there- 
fore, with  no  little  pleasure  he  heard  it  announced  from  the  mast-head  that 
the  stranger  had  hoisted  English  colours.  He  turned  his  glass  to  her — her 
royals  were  taken  in ;  he  saw  her  shrouds  manned.  He  heard  three 
roaring  cheers  come  from  her,  and  then  found  himself  within  hail  of  her. 
A  stentorian  voice  from  aboard  cried — 

"  Hoy,  ship  ahoy  !  what  brigantine's  that  ?" 

Paul  replied,  and  in  the  same  hreath  the  new  comer  shouted — 

"  What  frigate's  that  ?" 

"  Le  Diable — Frenchman.  She  has  chased  us  since  yesterday  morn- 
ing !" 

"  Thankye,  thankye  !"  was  the  Englishman's  reply,  and  the  vessel  swept 
by,  Paul  just  hearing  the  exclamation,  "  Round-to  till  the  fun  is  over." 

Hardy  set  up  a  lusty  cheer,  which  was  echoed  by  every  man  on  board 
the  Kircudbright,  as  the  English  frigate  ran  up  alongside  of  the  French- 
man, and  poured  a  terrific  broadside  into  her.  Even  here  Le  Diable  had 
the  advantage  in  size,  number  of  guns,  people,  and  weight  of  metal.  The 
English  frigate  only  carried  twelves,  and,  in  fact,  was  smaller  in  all  ways 
— but  what  she  wanted  in  calibre  she  made  up  in  resolution.  The  Kir- 
cudbright stood  ofl* and  on,  witnessing  the  fight,  and  Hardy  could  hardly 
restrain  his  impatient  desire  to  be  in  the  fray  at  the  head  of  his  fellows. 
Paul  too  felt  his  bosom  burn  like  fire,  and  more  than  once  was  tempted 
ti!  -teer  his  vessel  into  action,  but  that  he  disdained  to  place  the  French- 
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man  at  unfair  odds.  The  rigging  was  clustered  with  his  men,  and  on 
their  eager  faces  might  be  read  the  interest  they  felt  in  the  issue  of  the' 
contest  as  well  as  the  stern  determination,  if  fortune  went  against  their 
countrymen,  to  lend  their  aid  to  gain  the  victory,  or  perish  with  them. 
Eustace  brought  Florence  upon  deck  to  see  a  sight  which  afforded  him 
and  all  the  men  such  unmixed  satisfaction  ;  but  the  tremendous  discharges 
of  artillery,  the  cheers  of  the  men,  the  flashes  of  fire,  and  the  dense 
masses  of  sulphureous  vapour  which  arose  from  the  successive  discharges 
terrified  her,  and  instead  of  evincing  any  gratification  she  cowered  and 
trembled,  and  clung  to  Eustace,  and  speedily  was  glad  again  to  seek 
the  cabin  and  the  society  of  Letty  Ne'he'mie. 

The  clouds  of  smoke  from  the  guns  of  the  two  vessels  enveloped  them 
so  thickly  that  it  was  impossible  to  tell  what  success  was  attending 
either.  Paul  steered  his  vessel  nearer  and  nearer  every  board  he  made, 
until  there  was  some  danger  of  his  getting  a  little  of  the  flying  metal. 
At  length  they  saw  the  maintopmast  of  the  Le  Diable,  which  they  had 
damaged,  go  by  the  board,  followed  speedily  also  by  the  fore-topmast, 
with  all  the  yards  and  rigging  ;  then  there  was  a  cessation  of  the  heavy 
firing  ;  quick  and  short  discharges  of  musketry  ensued  ;  figures  were  to 
be  seen,  in  the  dimly  visible  hulls,  fliting  to  and  fro  ;  then  came  three 
tremendous  hurrahs,  and  when  Paul  ran  under  the  stern  of  both  vessels 
he  saw  on  the  peak  of  the  Le  Diable  English  colours  flying  over  French. 
At  the  earnest  request  of  his  men,  he  permitted  three  fourths  of  the 
number  to  lend  their  aid  in  clearing  the  two  frigates  of  their  dead — the 
destructive  effects  of  the  action — and  securing  the  prisoners.  The  con- 
test had  been  a  severe  one,  both  vessels  having  suffered  severely,  the 
English  frigate  particularly  in  her  cordage  and  sails,  though  her  spars 
and  masts  had  fortunately,  as  well  as  singularly,  escaped  without  very 
considerable  damage.  It  was  evening  before  both  ships  were  in  sail- 
ing order,  and  then  an  invitation  on  board  the  Reckless,  which  was  the 
name  of  the  English  frigate,  was  tendered  to  our  hero,  and  extended  to 
his  friends,  which  he  accepted.  The  captain  happened  to  be  an  ac- 
quaintance of  Eustace,  and  the  meeting  was,  therefore,  less  constrained. 
He  complimented  him  upon  his  wife,  but  expressed  his  regret  that  the 
service  had  lost  so  gallant  an  officer.  He  expressed  also  his  surprise, 
as  well  as  commendations  upon  the  ability  and  nautical  skill  Paul  must 
have  displayed  in  being  able  so  long  to  elude  Le  Diable,  and  acknow- 
ledged that  his  own  affair  with  her  was  a  warm  action,  spiritedly  main- 
tained, and  full  of  hard  work  to  bring  to  a  fortunate  termination.  A 
few  inquiries  of  the  French  Lieutenant,  who  was  present,  though  slightly 
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wounded,  respecting  Landais,  made  him  acquainted  with  his  fate,  and 
satisfied  Paul  that  in  the  fog  he  had  not  been  seen  by  the  people  on 
board  his  frigate  ;  he  was,  therefore,  unless  picked  up  by  some  pasting 
vessel,  still  floating  about  in  his  gig  upon  the  waters  of  the  wide 
Atlantic. 

The  moon  had  risen  ere  our  hero  prepared  to  go  on  board  his  own 
vessel ;  he  almost  envied  the  English  captain  as  he  heard  him  express 
his  intention  of  shaping  his  course  for  England,  his  cruise  having  expired  ; 
and  his  expectations  of  being  flatteringly  received  by  his  countrymen, 
he1  having  sent  home  no  less  than  four  merchant  ships,  richly  laden,  as 
prizes,  besides  gaining  the  honour  of  having  captured  the  finest  frigate 
that  ever  swam  on  salt  water. 

"  Honour  and  fame  such  as  I  hope  for,  such  as  I  look  forward  to 
attain,  can  never  be  gained  in  commercial  vessels,"  thought  Paul.  "  A 
ship  of  war  must  be  mine,  and  then,  Alice,  then — "  he  paused — a  re- 
membrance of  her  father  crossed  him  like  a  blight  :  it  was  a  bitter  check 
to  his  hopes — he  sighed,  and  with  a  feeling  of  despondency  quitted  the 
Reckless  :  he  was  accompanied  by  his  friends  and  people,  save  a  portion 
of  Hardy's  crew,  who  volunteered  to  enter  in  the  fjugatc,  and  were 
accepted  in  the  place  ofHhose  who  had  fallen  in  the  action.  When  Paul 
gained  his  vessel,  the  two  ships  cheered  and  parted  company,  each 
taking  different  courses. 

After  a  run  of  twelve  days,  when  they  were  still  about  twenty  days1 
sail  from  their  destination,  Paul  was  on  deck  one  evening,  engaged  in 
conversation  with  Eustace  and  Florence,  their  discourse  had  taken  some- 
what of  a  melancholy  turn.  It  was  a  calm  night,  there  was  little  wind 
stirring,  and  but  slight  movement  in  the  sea,  save  the  roll  and  swcl 
peculiar  to  the  Atlantic ;  the  sails  drew  lazily,  and  the  seamen — unoccu- 
pied by  the  duties  of  the  vessel — were  lying  about  the  waist,  forecast  k1, 
und  galley,  in  little  knots  and  groups,  reciting  marvellous  yarns,  01 
making  comments  upon  the  late  action.  It  is  probuble  the  serenity  ol 
this  scene,  with  a  somewhat  heavy  atmosphere,  gave  the  tone  to  the 
pensive  thoughts  of  our  hero  and  his  companions.  Home  had  been 
the  chief  subject  of  their  converse,  and  the  similarity  of  their  cases  hm 
brought  recollections  which,  threw  u  gloom  of  their  minds  ;  gradually 
however,  they  ceased  talking,  and  each  fell  into  a  deep  fit  of  musing 
the  silence  only  being  broken  by  a  loud  laugh  from  the  galley  or  forc- 
cii-tk,  drawn  by  ^ome  unbelievable  assertion  made  by  one  of  the  crew 
and  even  tho.-e  Dallies  became  less  frequent,  until  a  solemn  tilence  prevailed 
Suddenly  there  was  a  noise  arose  from  below,  one  of  hurry  und  con- 
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fusion,  then  a  bright  flash,  accompanied  by  a  heavy  volume  of  smoke 
rushing  up  the  main  hatchway,  followed  by  a  shrill,  startling,  piercing- 
cry  of — 

"  The  ship's  on  fire  !     The  ship's  on  fire  !" 

It  was  echoed  by  twenty  voices,  and  in  an  instant  the  serenity  was 
destroyed,  and  the  whole  deck,  so  peaceful  a  moment  since,  became  a 
scene  of  the  wildest  confusion ;  some  men  ran  to  and  fro  shouting 
different  orders,  others  remained  still,  almost  paralysed ;  some  mounted 
aloft  to  take  in  the  canvas,  others  cried  out  for  water,  and  "  all  hands 
out  buckets  ;"  but  midst  the  disorder  no  one  did  aught  to  see  to  or 
attempt  to  put  a  stop  to  the  flames,  until  Paul,  in  a  voice  which  he  made 
to  be  heard  from  every  part  of  the  vessel,  commanded  silence,  and  then 
gave  orders  for  the  courses  to  be  hauled  up,  a  band  of  a  dozen  to  "  out 
buckets,"  and  a  few  to  follow  him  to  see  where  the  danger  existed,  and 
the  means  of  staying  it.  He  descended  the  main  hatchway,  and 
encountered  a  boy  whose  duty  was  to  wait  on  him  :  the  lad  was  crying, 
and  said,  that  while  drawing  some  spirit,  the  light  he  bore  somehow — 
he  could  not  tell  how — set  fire  to  it.  Paul  waited  to  hear  no  more,  he 
made  for  the  spirit  hold,  but  the  flames  burst  forth  with  a  fury  which, 
in  spite  of  all  his  courage,  drove  him  backs j  there  was  a  large  quantity 
stowed  there,  and  several  barrels  were  on  fire ;  the  wood  work  of  the 
hold  was  blazing  fiercely,  and  the  flames  were  licking  up  everything  in 
their  way  with  a  rapidity  which  defied  every  attempt  to  arrest  their  pro- 
gress. The  men  arrived  with  buckets  of  water — others  were  bade  assist 
them ;  they  poured  bucket  after  bucket  with  great  quickness,  but  it  had 
no  effect ;  the  fire  increased,  and  the  men  were  obliged  to  give  way 
before  it  in  all  directions.  The  men  worked  manfully,  sparing  no  exer- 
tion, but  in  vain ;  the  fire  spread  fearfully,  and  Paul  perceived  that  it  had 
gained  too  great  a  hold  for  human  means  to  stop  it,  and  turned  his 
attention,  as  he  could  not  save  his  vessel,  to  saving  their  lives ;  he  gave 
the  necessary  orders,  and  the  men  sprung  to  obey  them  ;  fortunately 
they  were  well  supplied  with  boats,  and  well  stocked  with  provisions. 
They  had  saved  the  boats  of  Captain  Hardy's  brig,  and  now  their  use 
was  invaluable ;  they  were  at  once  lowered  to  the  water,  and  food  and 
water  handed  in,  with  such  property  belonging  to  our  hero,  to  Eustace,  his 
wife,  Hardy,  and  the  people,  &s'coulcl  be  collected  was  placed  in  the  boats 
while  it  was  safe  to  remain ;  but  soon  the  heat  became  tremendous,  the 
flames  roared,  and  the  wood  crackled;  the  fire  communicated  to  the  rigging, 
and  ran  up  it  in  wild,  fanciful,  snake-like  wreaths,  devouring  and  de- 
stroying all  that  came  before  it,  The  foremast,  for  the  wind  blew  in  that 
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direction,  was  the  first  to  begin  to  totter,  and  then  Paul  gave  the  order 
for  the  men  to   enter  the  boats  ;   the  same  order  and  propriety  of  con- 
duct was  observed  as  though  they  were  about  to  land  in  port,  under 
favourable  auspices  ;  there  was  no  rushing  nor  crowding — each  man  went 
in  his  turn  and  took  his  place  till  the  boat  was  full,  and  then  they  pulled 
away,  giving  room  to  the  others,  until  the  last  boat,  the  pinnace,  and  largest 
of  them  all,  was  filled  ;  and  then  Paul,  finding  there  was  no  one  else  left, 
quitted  the  deck  of  the  Kircudbright,  which  no  human  foot  was  ever  to 
tread  again,  and  took  his  place  at  the  helm  :  a  small  sail  was  raised,  and 
he  gave  the  order  for  his  men  to   give  way,  which  in  silence  they 
obeyed,  taking  long  and  vigorous  strokes  with  their  oars  to  get  a  wide 
offing — for  every  man  knew  there  was  a  large  quantity  of  powder  on 
board,  and  could  not  tell  one  moment  from  another  that  it  would  not 
explode,  and  if  they  were  within  its  reach,  hurl  them  to  destruction. 
When,  as  Paul  believed,  they  were  beyond  the  range  of  the  fragments 
when  dispersed,  he  bade  the  men  cease  rowing,  and  turned  to  watch  the 
burning  vessel ;  there   she  lay  where  he  had  left  her,  fast  hastening  to 
her  doom  ;  the  flames  were  burning  the  shrouds,  and  stays,  dancing  and 
leaping  to  and  fro  like  demons  or  fiends  delighting  over  their  destroying 
work.     There  being  no  command  over  the  helm  the  ill- fated  vessel  was 
yawing  about  in  the  wind  as  though  frightened  at  her  position ;  it  was, 
however,  not  for  long — the  flames  had  communicated  to  the  fore  part  of 
the  vessel,  and  soon  the  masts  and  top-mast  fell,  followed  by  the  main- 
masts, top,  and  top-gallant  masts  ;  then  the  guns,  which  were  all  loaded, 
were  discharged,  with  a  startling  report,  and  ultimately  a  tremendous 
blaze  of  light  flashed  across  the  eyes   of  the  gazers,  almost  blinding 
them,  and  illuminating  the  sea  around  to  the  verge  of  the  horizon  ;  it 
was  accompanied  by  a  stunning  crash,  which  seemed  to  deafen  them  ; 
there  was  a  shower  of  coruscations  shot  up  into  the  air,  long  blazing 
trails  of  fire,  like  the  tails  of  a  thousand  rockets,  and  then  all  was  dark 
and  silent — the  Kircudbright  had  blown  up,  and  had  disappeared  for 
ever. 

Paul  slill  gazed  upon  the  spot  where  she  hud  walk'd 

"  The  waters  like  a  thing  of  life," 

even  after  every  vestige  had  vanished  which  could  have  told  how  fair  .1 
fabric  had  there  existed :  he  stood  like  a  statue,  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
where  she  was  not;  he  seemed  rooted  to  the  spot,  .-ran  tly  breathing,  as 
though  he  expected  to  see  her  appear  once  more  in  all  her  pride  and 
beauty  :  at  last,  he  turned  his  head  away  with  a  heavy  sigh,  and  dropping 
i  t,  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hund  ;  it  was  but  for  a  minute  :  but  though  so 
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brief,  the  agony  was  intense  ;  he  dashed  his  hand  across  his  eyes,  and 
then  his  face,  though  pale,  wore  an  air  of  calmness,  blended  slightly  with 
sternness.  He  summoned  the  boats  containing  the  chief  part  of  his 
people  to  his  side,  and  communicated  to  them  his  intention  of  steering 
for  Newfoundland  ;  and  giving  orders  to  the  people  in  his  pinnace,  he  led 
the  way.  For  a  long  time  a  dead  silence  prevailed,  until  at  last  it  was 
broken  by  Eustace,  who,  in  a  low  kind  voice,  endeavoured  to  console 
Florence,  and  rouse  her  from  the  affrighted  unhappy  state  in  which  she 
was  plunged.  Paul  added  his  endeavours  too,  and  spoke  so  cheerfully, 
so  full  of  hope — which,  in  reality,  he  did  not  feel — that  she  dried  her 
tears,  and  for  the  sake  of  him  who  was  more  than  all  the  world  to  her, 
endeavoured  to  appear  calm  and  resigned — an  effort  which  had  the 
effect  of  raising  the  spirits  of  Eustace  in  a  manifold  degree,  while  Paul, 
to  infuse  confidence  in  his  men,  who  were  wearing  gloomy  brows,  ad- 
dressed them  in  a  light  inspiriting  tone,  expressing  his  firm  conviction 
of  being  speedily  seen,  and  picked  up  by  some  vessel  whose  destination 
was  the  same  as  their  own,  or  one,  at  least,  who  would  take  them  on 
board  until  they  met  with  one  bound  to  New  York.  His  words,  and 
his  manner  of  delivering  them,  succeeded  in  creating  the  effect  he  de- 
sired, and  speedily  the  laugh  and  careless  gaiety  of  the  light  hearted 
sailor  *was  displayed  by  the  men,  who,  seeing  they  had  fair  weather  and 
plenty  of  provisions  before  them,  soon  forgot  the  unpleasant  predicament 
into  which  they  were  plunged. 

Paul,  by  the  aid  of  a  compass,  which  he  had  saved  from  the  Kircud- 
bright,  kept  the  track  which  he  knew  vessels  to  take  passing  between 
England  and  New  York.  Two  or  three  days,  or  even  a  week,  might 
elapse  without  his  being  fallen  in  with  by  a  vessel  bound  to  one  or  other 
of  the  ports — still  be  did  not  despair  that  by  that  time  at  the  furthest  he 
and  his  companions  would  once  more  tread  the  decks  of  a  ship.  The 
provisions  were  served  out  at  stated  times,  and  occasionally  Captain 
Hardy,  who  took  command  of  one  of  the  boats,  as  Gasket  did  of 
another,  would  cause  his  men  to  pull  alongside  of  the  pinnace,  in  order 
to  have  a  "  crack  "  with  Captain  Jones,  that  he  might  do  his  part  to 
keep  up  their  spirits,  by  evincing  his  natural  jollity  and  kindness  of 
heart.  He  had  jokes  to  tell,  sprightly  remarks  to  make,  and  would  have 
almost  made  his  hearers  believe  they  were  bound  on  a  party  of  pleasure, 
if  they  could  have  forgotten  the  fearful  event  which  had  happened  to 
them  ;  his  efforts  were  warmly  made,  and  by  the  readiness  with  which 
his  mirth  and  humour  was  met  arid  returned,  it  was  easily  to  be  seen 
were  as  kindly  appreciated.  The  night,  and  day  succeeding,  notwith- 
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standing,  seemed  long  ;  for  despite  the  attempts  to  cheer  each  other, 
the  horizon  was  watched  with  anxious  eyes  in  search  of  a  coming  vessel, 
hut  in  vain — nothing  appeared  to  gladden  their  eyes  ;  still,  whatever  the 
thoughts  reigning  in  their  hosom,  there  was  no  display  of  sorrow  and 
despondency — hope  in  its  fairest  garh  hovered  over  them,  and  pointed 
to  the  future  with  a  sanguine  smile,  and  they  trusted  all  to  its  promises. 
The  second  day  passed,  and  the  next,  and  fourth,  still  they  held  their 
course,  without  having  obtained  the  sight  of  a  craft ;  the  fifth  and  sixth 
day  came,  and  passed,  and  then  the  conversations  respecting  their  posi- 
tion increased ;  speculations  hegan  to  pour  forth,  and  despondency  to 
creep  in ;  it  was  true  they  still  had  a  large  quantity  of  provisions  and 
water  remaining — it  was  true,  save  some  showers,  the  weather  had  been 
fair,  and  the  wind  never  beyond  a  little  fresh  ;  but  they  could  not  expect 
t  to  last,  and  if  a  storm  should  come,  the  most  sanguine  had  no  hope 
that  their  light  craft  could  live  in  the  heavy  seas  of  the  Atlantic  in  wild 
weather.  As  the  cheerfulness  and  merry  sayings  abated,  Paul's  exertions 
to  sustain  the  drooping  hearts  increased  ;  he  set  the  example  of 
bearing  manfully  that  which  could  riot  be  avoided,  and  of  not  despairing 
until  all  hope  was  taken  away.  His  was  the  voice  which  now  sounded 
clearer  and  firmer  than  any  other — his  the  speech  which  made  mirth 
follow,  or  hope  come  again  where  it  had  fled.  He  spoke  of  their 
deliverance  with  a  confidence  which  had  the  effect  of  conviction,  so  that 
the  faint  hearted  were  revived,  and  the  trustful  strengthened  in  their 
hopes.  When  the  seventh  day  came,  they  were  still  the  only  living 
things  in  sight,  and  despite  Paul's  warm  language,  gloominess  prevailed 
among  them  ;  the  men  were  weary  of  rowing,  and  grew  selfish  in  their 
despair.  It  had  been  in  the  first  instance  discovered  that  the  pinnace, 
with  her  sail  set,  would  soon  have  run  out  of  sight  of  her  companions  ; 
the  jolly  boat  had  a  sail ;  but  the  third  boat  was  not  possessed  of  one, 
hence  it  was  agreed  that  in  order  not  to  part  company,  neither  of  the 
two  boats  should  hoist  a  sail,  but  now  when  so  long  a  time  had  elated 
without  falling  in  with  any  vessel,  a  man  in  the  pinnace  proposed  that 
they  should  hoist  the  sail,  and  make  for  land  as  quick  as  they  could, 
without  waiting  for  their  companions :  his  proposal  was  instantly 
seconded,  and  three  or  four  murmured  their  approval.  Our  hero,  how- 
ever, fixed  upon  him  a  flashing  eye,  and  cried — 

"  You  arc  a  cowardly  and  a  mutinous  dog  ;  I  marked  you  on  board 
the  brigantine  as  the  foremost  to  break  duty  and  discipline.  Who  and 
what  are  you,  you  whining  knave,  that  you  should  prefer  claims  to  be 
saved  superior  to  the  humblest  hand  in  the  stcrinnost  bout  ?  What  are 
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your  merits  that  you  should  occupy  a  place  in  this  pinnace,  advise 
running  a-head  and  deserting  to  a  dreadful  fate  men  who  are  worthier 
than  yourself  ?  Are  you  not  a  mean,  selfish  scoundrel  ?  Are  you  not  a 
base  fore-and-aft  skulker  ?  Are  you  not  a  coward  and  a  slave  ?  The 
ever  ready  with  an  oath  and  never  with  a  hand  ;  the  blusterer  and 
swaggerer,  but  licker  of  every  man's  feet  ?  Who  is  there  anxious  to  have 
you  in  his  mess,  or  desires  to  swing  his  hammock  near  yours  ?  Who 
cries  for  you  to  take  a  berth  beside  him  in  the  galley,  and  readily  makes 
room  for  you  when  yarns  are  spinning  and  grog  is  passing  round  ? 
When  did  the  first  mate  send  you  aloft  if  a  smart  hand  was  needed  to 
hand  or  reef  ?  You  propose  that  we  should  hoist  sail  and  run  a-head  ! 
Who  suffered  you  to  enter  the  pinnace,  when  half  a  dozen  hands  were 
stretched  forth  to  hold  you  back,  and  at  a  word  would  have  hurled  you 
into  the  blazing  hold  ?  Why  I — I,  you  knave,  that  I  might  have  you 
in  my  sight,  for  I  expected  some  such  ebullition  of  single -hcartedriess 
from  you,  as  you  have  displayed,  and  it  has  come  ;  from  you,  whose  life 
— but  that  it  is  a  life — is  not  worth  saving.  You  propose  to  sacrifice  a 
dozen  or  fifteen  men,  the  meanest  of  whom  is  double  your  value  !  You  f 
•  Look  you,  my  fine  fellow,  take  my  advice,  and  keep  thy  tongue  from 
wagging  ;  I  am  still  your  captain,  though  the  vessel  I  command  is  re- 
duced to  a  pinnace,  and  I  will  exert  my  power  while  I  have  breath  in 
my  body  :  another  such  proposal,  or  one  word  alluding  to  it,  and  you 
shall  be  placed  in  the  sterimost  boat ;  there  are  a  few  there,  as  you 
know,  not  exactly  friends  of  yours,  and  likely  to  be  less  so  when  they 
hear  of  the  honourable  as  well  as  generous  proposition  you  have  made, 
which  if  you  earn  for  yourself  a  place  among  them,  shall  be  told  them. 
I  think  you  will  not  doubt  the  warmth  of  your  reception  ;  you  will  have 
a  hot  welcome  most  certainly,  and  shall  receive  it  as  positively  as  I  am  in 
possession  of  this  tiller,  if  another  such  wish  crosses  your  lips.  I  am 
ashamed  to  think  you  have  found  others  to  echo  your  infamous  sugges- 
tion. Men  who  are  worthy  better  things — men  who,  but  from  some 
strange  blindness,  would  scorn  to  associate  or  agree  with  you  on  any 
point ;  but  one  bad  sheep  will  taint  a  flock  :  I  ought,  therefore,  scarcely 
to  be  surprised  at  it ;  however,  to  you  and  to  them  I  say  let  me  have  no 
more  of  this." 

When  Paul  finished,  the  man  looked  miserably  abashed ;  his  fellows 
shrunk  from  him,  and  those  who  had  echoed  his  words  were  the  first  to 
turn  their  backs  upon  him.  Without  support  or  countenance  from  any, 
the  fellow  fell  to  his  own  level — a  considerable  depth  to  fall — and  had 
there  been  a  hole  or  corner  into  which  he  could  have  skulked  out  of 
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sight,  he  would  gladly  have  availed  himself  of  it :  there  was,  however, 
no  escape,  and  he  sat  in  his  place  scowling  at  our  hero,  feeling  himself, 
as  he  was  looked  upon,  an  object  of  scorn.  A  silence  followed  this 
incident  of  some  duration,  until  an  exclamation  from  Letty  Nehemie 
drew  the  attention  of  all ;  the  girl  was  directing  her  eyes  to  the  edge  of 
the  horizon  in  the  rear,  and  said,  suddenly — 

"  Is  that  a  tree  a  long  way  off?" 

"  Where  ?"  asked  Paul,  quickly. 

"  There !"  she  cried,  pointing  to  the  spot  on  which  she  was  gazing. 

"  A  tree — no,  a  sail,  by  heavens !"  exclaimed  he,  loudly — every  one 
looked  anxiously  in  the  direction ;  "it  is  the  spars  of  a  ship  rising 
fast — hurrah,  lads  !  rescue  comes  at  last !" 

"  Hurrah  !"  shouted  the  men. 

A  signal  from  Captain  Hardy's  boat  told  that  they  also  saw  the 
vessel,  and  the  boat  commanded  by  Gasket  also  made  signs  of  per- 
ceiving it. 

"If  it  should  be  a  Frenchman  ?"  exclaimed  one  of  the  men. 

"  Why  we  shall  have  a  French  port  and  a  prison,"  returned  our  hero, 
"  instead  of  an  American  one  and  liberty." 

"  We  shall  escape  death  for  a  tate  less  desirable,"  exclaimed  Eustace, 
bitterly. 

"  Let  us  see  that  she  is  French  before  we  cry  out,"  cried  Paul ;  "  I 
hope  she  is  an  American  or  English  vessel ;  but  let  her  be  what  she  may, 
we  are  in  a  helpless  position." 

He  gave  orders  for  the  men  to  cease  rowing,  and  made  a  sign  for  the 
other  two  boats  to  join  him,  which  signal  they  obeyed  ;  as  soon  as  they 
were  alongside,  Captain  Hardy  cried  out — 

"  Luck  for  us  yet,  Captain  Jones ;  we  are  sure  of  being  picked  up ; 
as  far  as  I  can  judge  by  the  look  of  her  spars  as  they  rise,  the  vessel  is 
standing  dead  on  to  us." 

"  We  are  sure  of  being  picked  up,"  answered  Paul,  laughing,  "but 
how  much  ought  we  to  rejoice  if  she  proves  French  ?" 

The  change  which  passed  over  the  captain's  features  excited  a  smile 
even  in  those  who  most  feared  the  supposition  being  verified. 

"  Damme,"  he  cried,  "  I  never  thought  of  that ;  it  never  struck  me, 
as  sure  as  the  sea  keeps  salt  water  fish.  Phew  !  there'll  be  the  devil  to 
pay,  and  no  pitch  hot,  if  she  is.  What's  to  be  done  ?  fight  her  we  can't , 
for  we  have  neither  ammunition,  guns,  boarding  pikes,  nor  cutlasses  ;  and 
we  can't  run,  for  a  breeze  is  springing  up,  and  she  would  soon  tire  us 
out ;  but  I  tell  you  what,  the  bternmost  boat  ain't  of  much  use,  and  it'.s 
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my  proposition  that  sooner  than  surrender  to  a  damned  Frenchman,  as 
many  of  us  as  have  got  the  stun**  in  us  do  crowd  into  that  boat,  hoist  the 
black  flag,  scuttle  her  and  go  down  to  Davy  with  a  cheer,  eh  ?  What 
say  you,  Captain  Jones  ?" 

"  I  reserve  my  reply  till  I  see  what  colours  the  stranger  carries  at  her 
peak,"  he  replied. 

"  And  you,  lads  ?"  exclaimed  Hardy,  addressing  his  men. 

A  slight  cheer  was  responded,  but  it  was  faint,  and  rather  select ;  the 
men,  perhaps,,  had  rubbed  shoulders  with  the  Grim  King  too  recently  to 
desire  a  further  acquaintance  for  the  present.  Hardy  seemed  nettled, 
and  cried  crustily  to  them — 

"Why,  what  the  devil!  you  ain't  growing  white-livered,  are  ye? 
Why  if  this  sail  hadn't  hove  in  sight,  what  would  ye  have  done  ?  You 
must  have  been  hove  over  the  side,  mustn't  you  ?  There  ain't  more 
grub  than  can  be  served  out  twice,  and  you  can't  live  on  glaz'd  hats  and 
oak  thowts,  can  ye  ?  Very  well,  then,  what's  the  difference  between 
going  down  to  a  deep  sea  grave  now,  fat  and  full  of  meat,  and  going 
down  a  week  hence,  all  ribs  and  trucks,  with  your  slops  hanging  about 
you  like  pursers'  shirts  on  hand- spikes  ?  Why  none,  except  it  is  better 
to  slip  your  wind  now  than  to  wait  and  have  old  hunger  knocking  at 
your  bread  kit,  and  nothing  inside  to  keep  out  the  hollow  sound  :  but 
do  as  you  like,  lads  ;  let  every  man  die  his  own  fashion  say  I — only 
afore  I'll  veer  out  my  breath  in  the  black  hole  of  a  damned  Johnny 
Crapeaud,  I'll  go  down  to  the  bottom  like  a  double-headed  shot," 

The  enthusiastic  old  man  slapped  his  thigh  earnestly  as  he  spoke,  and 
flapped  himself  vehemently  down  upon  his  seat  in  the  stern  sheets,  out 
of  breath  with  his  exertion.  No  answer  was  returned,  save  a  slight 
murmur,  which  gradually  died  away  in  the  absorbing  interest  the  quick 
approach  of  the  ship  occasioned  :  her  topmasts  were  now  plainly  visible 
as  low  as  the  mast-head,  and  soon  after  her  courses  became  visible, 
and  then  her  hull.  The  distance  they  were  from  her,  made  it  impossible  to 
decide  whether  she  was  a  vessel  of  war,  or  one  in  the  merchant 
service,  or  what  nation  she  belonged  to.  Half  an  hour  decided 
her  being  in  the  merchant  service,  and  in  the  same  time  the  eye, 
experienced  in  nautical  knowledge,  asserted  her  to  be  of  English  build. 
This  was  cheering  news,  and  it  was  a  sight  still  more  glad  for  them,  to 
perceive  they  were  seen,  and  the  vessel  bearing  down  directly  towards 
them ;  when  nearer,  English  colours  were  perceived  floating  from  the 
peak  of  the  gaff,  and  all  the  men  at  the  agreeable  discovery  set  up  a 
tremendous  cheer,  and  then  pulled  towards  her  ;  they  soon  gained  her 
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side,  and  she  proved  to  be  a  bai'que,  bound  to  Halifax,  from  London. 
They  were  received  by  the  captain,  on  learning  their  situation,  in  the 
kindest  manner.  Accommodation  for  them  all  was  made  by  those  on 
board  in  the  most  liberal  spirit,  and  they  were  not  a  little  glad  at  their 
escape.  The  vessel  was  a  clipper,  and  was  not  long  in  performing  the 
remainder  of  her  journey  ;  but  to  none  on  board  was  the  news  of  being 
anchored  in  port  more  welcome  than  to  Florence. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

"  And  fought  away  with  might  and  main,  not  knowing 
The  way  which  they  had  never  trod  before, 

And  still  less  guessing  where  they  might  be  going  ; 
But  on  they  marched,  dead  bodies  trampling  o'er, 

Firing,  and  thrusting,  slashing,  sweating,  glowing, 
But  fighting  thoughtlessly  enough  to  win, 
To  their  two  selves  one  whole  bright  bulletin. 

Thus  on  they  wallowed  in  the  bloody  mire 
Of  dead  and  dying." 

BYRON. 

THE  distance  from  Halifax  to  the  residence,  in  Virginia,  of  the  brother 
of  John  Paul — or  Paul  Jones,  as  we  shall  for  the  future  designate  our 
hero — was  still  considerable,  and  as  the  readiest  route  was  by  sea,  he 
found  a  vessel,  bound  from  Halifax  to  Philadelphia,  carrying  passengers, 
in  which  he  secured  berths  for  himself,  Eustace,  Florence,  Letty,  and 
Gasket,  and  after  a  brief  voyage,  unmarked  by  any  particular  incident, 
they  reached  it,  and  journeyed  by  land  to  the  estate  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rappahanoc,  possessed  by  his  brother ;  he  was  warmly  received,  and  a 
glad  welcome  presented  to  his  companions. 

When  somewhat  recovered  from  the  fatigue  which  he  had  undergone, 
he  despatched  letters  to  Mr.  Younger,  stating  the  loss  of  his  vessel, 
which  he  deeply  regretted,  but  which  was  attributable  to  no  fault  or 
mismanagement  of  his  own  ;  and  after  thanking  him  for  the  favours  he 
recoivrd,  lie  stated  his  intention  of  quitting  the  merchant  service,  and 
entering  the  rnvnl.  that  he  might  have  a  chance  of  carvintr  for 
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a  name  as  well  as  a  fortune.  He  enclosed  letters  for  his  family  also, 
and  a  number  likewise  for  Eustace,  who  had  written  to  his  friends  in 
England,  informing  them  of  his  arrival,  and  requesting  to  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  proceedings  of  the  elder  Mr.  Stanley,  and  the 
prospect  there  was  of  an  abatement  in  his  resentment,  which  would 
enable  him  to  return  to  England. 

Paul  Jones,  when  the  letters  had  departed,  looked  out  for  an  English 
vessel   of  war  which,  from    some  cause,  might  have  a  vacancy  for  a 
midshipman  ;  he  knew  the  rules,  and  was  content  to  take  a  subordinate 
situation  until   he   could   rise   higher,  trusting   for  his    ndvancement 
speedily  to  occur,  by  his  strict  attention  to  his  duties,  and  by  taking 
every  advantage  of  bringing  himself  into  notice  as  a  thorough  seaman 
and  active  officer.     His  original  intention  had  been  to  embark  in  go- 
vernment service  in  the  Colonies,  and  by  energy  and    enterprise  to 
attract  the  notice  of  the  Governor,  so  as  to  be  advanced  to  a  confidential 
post,  and  ultimately  to  rank  and  station,  determining  to  toil  and  slave 
in  the  path  he  had  marked  out  until  he  had  accomplished  his  resolve ; 
but  the  incidents  of  his  voyage  from  England,  his  chase  by  the  French 
frigate,  the  sight  of  the  action  between  the  two  frigates,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  the  honour  which  the  English  captain  had  reaped  in  the  con- 
test, inflamed  his  imagination,  directed  his  ambition  into  this  channel, 
and  now  his  whole  soul  was  bent  upon  following  the  course,  and  arriving 
by  it  to  the  end  and  aim  of  his  aspiring.     It  was  in  vain  he  made  every 
exertion  by  personal  application,  by  recommendations,  and  such  other 
means  as  lay  in  his  power ;  he  was  neglected,  unheeded,  and,  in  several 
cases  where  he  compelled  notice  to  be  taken  of  him,  was  rejected  almost 
with  contumely  :   these  repeated  failures  blistered  his  heart,  but  yet  he 
would  not  cease  his  efforts.  In  several  cases  where  vessels  of  war  arrived, 
some  from    South    America,  some   from  the    Bahamas,    others   from 
England,  where  a  loss  had  occurred  by  death,  sickness,  and  other  ca-uses, 
and  he  the  very  person  most  fitted  to   supply   their  place,  his  most 
urgent  appeals  and  endeavours  were  fruitless ;  there  seemed  a  fatality  about 
his  applications  for  they  were  all  scornfully  declined.  Why,  he  could  not 
ascertain,  it  might  have  been  that  his  sore-heartedness  at  his  rejection  might 
have  magnified  the  manner  with  which  his  services  were  declined,  but  to 
him  it  appeared  as  though  he  were  looked  upon,  by  "  these  proud  English," 
as  dust,  and  treated  accordingly.  He  now  grew  gloomy  and  discontented, 
and  in  this  frame  of  mind,  to  pass  away  his  unoccupied  hours,  he  sat  him- 
self down  to  read  a  series  of  works  of  a  revolutionary  character,  at  that 
time  emanating  from  the  French  press  in  large  quantities,  and  which  were 
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circulated  among  the   colonists  by  those  who  were  disaffected  towards 
the  Government  of  England.     Franklin   and  Paine  also  sent  forth  their 
works  at  this  period,  which  were  boldly  written,  and  conveyed  strong  and 
sound  arguments  calculated  to  inflame  and  lead  a  weak  mind,  and  make 
a  strong  one  look  at  what  he  had  previously  considered  Gospel.     Paul's 
brother,   of  a  strong  political    turn,  had  gathered  these    works   and 
placed  them  in  his  library,  and    Paul's  was  a  mind  which  could   with 
avidity  devour  them.     He  applied  himself  also  to  other  studies  rigour- 
ously,  in  order  to  fit  himself  for  any  position  or  station.   i>.  During  this 
period  he,  through  his  brother,  became  acquainted  with  a  Mr.  Transom, 
the  captain   of  a  schooner,  who  made  voyages  to  Vera  Cruz,  a  province 
of  Mexico,  for  gold.      As  the  cargoes  were  exceedingly  valuable,  the 
schooner  was  fitted  in   every   department  as  an  armed  vessel,  and  was 
built  for  swiftness  as  well.       Her  captain  doated  on  her,  and  was  never 
exhausted  in  praising  her.     He  took  a  fancy  to  Paul,  because  upon  one 
occasion  he  took    a  ti  :p    with   him    to    Philadelphia   purposely  to    see 
this  paragon  of  schooners,  and  when  he  had  seen  her,   and  inspected 
every  part  of  her,  he  pronounced  her  worthy  of  every  panegyric  the  earn- 
est seaman  had  bestowed  upon  her.      Paul  raised  himself  an  hundred-fold 
in  his  estimation  by  his  praise  of  her  ;    and  when  he  said  she  was  equal 
to  anything  he  had  ever  seen  of  her  class,  the  captain  seized  his  hand, 
and  vowed  eternal  friendship  to  him.      Paul  was  to  sojourn  with  him  a 
week  or  ten  days  in  Philadelphia,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  the 
Trackless  (which  was  the  schooner's  name)  would  be  ready  for  her  next 
voyage.     One   morning  Paul  accompanied    Captain    Transom  upon   a 
shooting  excursion  :  a  doubled  barrelled  gun,  which  lay  upon  the  ground, 
just  loaded,  and  which  Captain  Transom  accidentally  kicked   with  his 
foot  and  discharged,  burst  into   a   thousand   fragments,    and   shattered 
the  Captain's  leg  fearfully ;  he  fell  with  a  dreadful  groan.      Paul  raised 
him  in  his  arms  and  carried  him  to  the  nearest  cottage,  and  then,  bor- 
rowing a  horse,  galloped  to  the  city  for  assistance.       He  obtained  the 
aid  of  a  clever  surgeon,  and  came  back  with  him  instantly.      The  frac- 
tured  limb   was  dressed,  and  the  captain  was  conveyed  to  his  lodgings, 
where  amputation  took  place.     Paul  attended  him  constantly,  and  had 
the  satisfaction  in  a  few  days  to  learn  from  the  medical  attendant  that 
he  was  progressing  well.     The  Trackless,  it  was  suddenly  stated,  would 
be  ready  for  sea  two  days  before   her   time,   in  consequence  of  a  large 
order  which  her  owners  had  received,  which  was  required  to  be  executed 
with  the  greatest  expedition.      The   surgeon   said  it  was  impossible  for 
Captain  Transom  to  take  the  command,  and  he  swore  he  would  if  hr 
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died  in  doing  it.  The  doctor  made  the  owners  acquainted  that  death 
would  certainly  ensue  if  he  attempted  it,  and  they,  therefore,  hesitated 
in  trusting  their  vessel  to  one  'in  so  dangerous  a  condition  ;  his  death 
at  sea  might  lead  to  the  seizure  of  the  vessel  by  her  crew  for  piratical 
purposes.  Transom,  however,  when  he  learned  this,  was  furious  ;  he 
contested  he  was  quite  well  enough  to  take  her,  and  if  they  suffered 
another  to  have  the  command  of  his  beautiful  swan- like  craft,  he  would 
shoot  himself  and  haunt  the  schooner.  He  had  been  a  trustworthy  and 


able  servant,  the  owners  were,  consequently,  loth  to  part  with  him,  or  ac 
directly  in  opposition  to  his  desire — nay,  prayers  ;  they,  therefore,  met 
him  half  way,  by  saying  he  should  have  the  command  on  condition  of 
his  taking  with  him  a  person  upon  whom  he  could  depend,  and  who  was 
competent  to  take  the  command  in  case  of  anything  happening  to  him- 
self. He  gladly  agreed,  and  named. our  hero,  without  consulting  him 
whether  he  would  undertake  the  office  or  not.  He  was  too  glad  oft 
an  opportunity  of  emerging  from  the  state  of  inactivity  in  which  his  in- 
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ability  to  get  a  berth  had  placed  him,  to  decline  ;  he  therefore  accepted 
it,  and  at  once  returned  to  his  brother's  residence  for  his  outfit  and 
articles  necessary  for  his  voyage.  He  laughed  as  he  invited  Eustace  to 
accompany  him,  for  he  saw,  by  the  solemn  face  Florence  instantly  drew, 
that  her  influence  would  be  exerted  to  prevent  it ;  and  a  woman's  in- 
fluence, everybody  knows,  is  a  power  of  no  trifling  magnitude.  Eustace 
was  about  to  acquiesce  most  gladly,  but  his  rapture  was  checked  by  a 
glance  at  his  little  wife's  pretty  face,  and  he  dropped  his  enthusiastic 
tone,  spoke  of  the  pleasures  of  such  a  trip,  but  concluded  by  saying, 
under  the  circumstances,  he  did  not  feel  justified  in  accepting  the  in- 
vitation. Florence's  face  was  radiant  with  smiles  as  he  finished,  and 
she  wound  her  arms  round  him,  saying — 

"  Besides,  dear  Eustace,  this  place  is  very  lovely ;  Mr.  Paul  is  very 
kind,  and  I  do  not  think  if  you  were  to  go  and  part  from  me  for  a  long 
while  that  you  could  be  much  happier  than  if  you  were  to  remain  here 
with  me." 

"  I  am  afraid  my  little  place,"  said  Paul's  brother  gallantly  to  Flo- 
rence, "  is  less  attractive  to  your  husband  than  the  fair  lady  who  graces 
it ;  but,  whatever  its  charms,  while  you  remain  it  shall  be  my  study  to 
make  it  as  comfortable  as  you  find  its  situation  beautiful." 

"  My  brother  wants  to  lay  out  an  anchor  to  windward  of  you,"  said 
Paul,  laughing,  to  Eustace ;  "I  would  have  you  beware.  You  had 
better  take  a  trip  with  me.  What  say  you,  Gasket,  eh  ?" 

Gasket's  face  grew  a  fiery  red,  then  almost  white;  it  flushed  again, 
and  he  said,  rather  confusedly,  and  a  little  vehemently — 

"  If  I  was  like  Mr.  Prior,  commander  of  the  prettiest  craft  Dame 
Nature  ever  launched  from  her  stocks,  there  isn't  the  island  in  the  world 
I'd  go  to  see,  or  the  voyage  I'd  make  either  for  pleasure  or  money,  if  in 
doing  it  I  was  to  be  parted  from  her.  She  would  be  my  pinnace,  my 
barge,  my  yacht,  my  yawl,  my  galley,  gig,  and  jolly-boat ;  my  sheet- 
anchor  and  best  bower;  and  when  I  parted  from  her  with  a  will,  I 
should  expect,  and  deserve,  to  heel  for'ard,  and  go  down  head  first ; 
that's  all." 

"  Ah,  Gasket !  you  were  always  my  good  friend,"  exclaimed  Florence, 
with  a  sweet  smile.  "  It  was  you  who  gave  me  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful pieces  of  news  I  ever  received,  and  I  have  never  forgotten  it." 

"  Nor  I,  ma'am,''  said  Gasket,  with  a  close  inspection  of  the  nails  of 
his  left  hand  ;  "  I  told  John  Paul  o'that ;  it  was  when  I  first  saw  you." 

"  Ay,"  said  Paul,  with  a  smile  ;    "  he  said  if  ho  ever  saw  an 
that  was  the  time." 
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"  Steady/'  cried  Eustace,  joining  in  the  laugh ;  "  I  can't  suffer  you 
to  make  love  to  my  wife,  Gasket.  I  think  you  had  hetter  join  Paul  in 
his  trip.*' 

"  I  mean  to  do  it,  sir,"  he  said,  seriously,  his  colour  in  no  degree 
abated ;  "  I  mean  to  do  it,  sir,  whether  he's  bound  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  or  to  the  Baltic  ;  or,  for  the  matter  o'that,  to  Greenland.'* 

"  What  have  you  no  pinnace,  jolly-boat,  or  best  bower  to  keep  you 
here  ?>J  inquired  Paul,  laughing. 

"  No,  sir,"  he  replied,  in  rather  a  sad  tone ;  "  them's  not  for  the 
likes  o'me.  I  never  know'd  my  mother,  or  father,  or  brother,  or  sister, 
uncle,  or  any  other  kin,  and  never  had  a  friend  in  the  world  to  care  for 
me,  except  one  Tom  Lanyard,  your  brother,  and  Mr.  Prior.  Why 
should  I  e'er  expect  any  lass  with  plenty  of  relations  to  cast  a  kind  eye 
on  one  who  don't  know  who  he  belongs  to,  or  where  his  family  came 
from.  No,  sir ;  I  was  alone  when  I  was  picked  up  at  sea,  and,  if  it 
please  the  Lord,  I'll  die  a  seaman's  death,  without  leaving  a  wet  eye 
behind  me ;  I  will,  sir. 

"  But,  Gasket,  you  have  left  me  out  of  the  number  who  care  for 
you,"  said  Florence,  kindly,  taking  his  hand  as  she  spoke,  "  you  must 
think  me  as  warm  a  friend  as  any  you  have ;  and  with  respect  to  meeting 
with  a  young  maiden,  loving  and  lovable,  take  a  woman's  word  for  it, 
there  is  many  a  fair  damsel,  who,  to  know  you  would  love  you,  and 
think  you  no  jot  the  less  worthy  because  you  were  an  orphan.  If  she 
loved  you,  it  would  be  for  yourself,  and  not  for  your  relations  ;  and  if 
her  affection  could  be  guided  by  such  a  consideration,  it  is  not  worth  the 
having." 

"  Come,  after  that,  what  say  you,  Gasket  ?"  exclaimed  Paul,  laughing. 
"  Shall  you  go  about  on  the  other  tack,  and  hang  out  signals  for  a 
tender  ?" 

"  No,  John,  my  ship  doesn't  head  that  way,"  he  returned,  with  a 
faint  attempt  at  a  smile  ;  "  I  shall  make  the  voyage  with  you.  Matrimony 
is  a  port  I  shall  never  enter,  it's  my  belief,  and  to  say  truth,  it  isn't  my 
wish." 

As  he  concluded  he  walked  hastily  out  of  the  room  ;  his  conduct  was 
looked  upon  as  a  little  strange ;  but  he  was  rather  eccentric  in  his  man- 
ner, and  this  behaviour  was  attributed  to  the  same  cause, 

Paul  soon  had  everything  in  readiness  for  his  departure,  and  as  time 
was  [precious,  he  did  not  wait  a  moment ;  he  took  his  farewell  of 
his  brother,  Eustace,  and  Florence,  and  accompanied  by  Gasket,  set  out 
for  Philadelphia.  He  scarcely  paused  on  the  road,  and  arrived  just  as 
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the  schooner  was  ready  to  get  under  weigh.     Captain  Transom  was  on 
hoard,  confined  to  his  cahin,  and  was  delighted  to  see  our  hero.     He  de- 
clared he  felt  considerably  hetter  since  he  had   exchanged  his  lodgings 
for  his  cahin,  and  expressed  his  conviction  that  he  should  very  shortly 
be  well,  and  he  able  to  stump  about  upon  his  wooden  pin  as  well  as  he 
had  previously  upon  his  fleshy  one.     He  readily  entered  Gasket  upon 
the  ship's  books,  rating  him  as  a  petty  officer,  and  said  any  oiher  service 
he  could  grant  he  would  be  delighted  to  confer,  if  the  way  was  pointed 
out  to  him.     Paul  thanked  him,  and  promised  to  avail  himself  of  the 
kind  offer,  if  occasion  arose.     Everything  being  in  readiness  for    depar- 
ture, the  fore-topsail  was  cast  loose,  the  anchor  hove  up  to  the  bows, 
and  the  schooner  quitted  the  harbour.     During  her  voyage  Paul  had 
every  opportunity  of  discovering  that  she  fully  deserved  the  praises  the 
Captain  had  bestowed  upon  her  ;  she  was  beautifully  built,  her  hull  lay 
low,  and  with  an  amazing  clear  run ;  her  fittings  were  perfect,  her  rig- 
ging was  neat  and  trim,  her  masts  and  spars  slim  and  taper,  and  with  a 
saucy  rake,  her  sails  were  large  for  her  size,  but  of  the  most  admired 
cut ;  and  she  was  kept  as  clean  and  looked  as  perfect  in  all  her  bearings 
as  a  nobleman's  yacht  of  the  present  day.     Her  crew  were  picked  men, 
thorough  seaman,  well  disposed,  and   well  behaved ;    Paul  found  them 
obedient  to  his  command,  and  smart  in  their  duty.    He  made  it  his  pride 
to  make  her  in  all  things  like  a  vessel  of  war,  instead  of  trade,    and  ex- 
ercised the  men  in  gunnery  practice,  until  he  had  made  them  as   com- 
petent to  work  their  guns  as  the  ablest  seamen  in   the   King's  service, 
Captain  Transom  did  not  interfere  with  any  of  his  operations ;   for  he 
quickly  saw  that  he  was  making  improvements,  and  though  he   thought 
there  was  scarcely  room  for  them,  yet  he  was  wise  enough   not,  from  a 
weak  feeling  of  pride,  to  prevent  his  executing  them.     The  crew  of  a 
vessel  soon  become  acquainted  with  the  merits  of  their  commander,  and 
t'le  people  of  the  Trackless  quickly  found  they  had  not  only  a  thorough 
seaman,  but  a  good  active  officer  second  in]command;  they  were  more  than 
pleased  with  him.     They  had  their  duty  to  do  and  no  more,  and  yet  the 
vessel  had  never  been  in  better  condition  than  she  was  at  that  time. 
They  found  themselves  treated  as  men,  not  as  slaves ;  and  though  nothin 
like  freedom  was  permitted  between  them  and  our  hero,  there  was  yet 
a  kindly  feeling  which  would  have  gladly  made  them  follow  him  through 
any  danger,  however  great.     Their  port  of  destination  was  gained  in  the 
shortest  time  they  had  ever  made  the  trip,  and  without  an  accident  or 
incident,  until  their  return.     The  exported  articles  were  discharged  from 
their  hold,  and  qn  immense  amount  in  gold  was  taken  on  board,  as  well 
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as  a  small  cargo  of  pepper,  cocoa-nuts,  cedar  and  brazil-woods,  and 
nutmegs.  No  time  was  lost  in  completing  her  freight,  and  she  started 
on  her  homeward  voyage.  They  had  to  touch  at  Merida  on  their  return, 
to  take  in  a  few  things  which  were  consigned  by  one  of  their  agents  to 
their  owners  in  Philadelphia.  And  while  here  they  fell  in  with  a  large 
brig,  the  owner  of  which,  a  Mr.  Casley,  who  was  also  captain,  was  an 
old  and  particular  friend  of  Captain  Transom  :  he  likewise  had  a  valu- 
able cargo,  but  his  vessel  was  not  so  well  fitted  for  resistance  as  the 
Trackless,  and  he  took  advantage  of  the  sailing  of  the  schooner  to  keep 
company  with  her  as  far  as  it  was  possible  ;  he  had,  however,  to  touch 
at  Trinidad  in  the  Island  of  Cuba,  while  the  Trackless  was  to  make 
the  passage  from  Merida  to  Philadelphia  direct.  The  inferiority  of  the 
sailing  of  the  brig  compelled  the  schooner  to  carry  much  less  canvas 
than  her,  until  they  were  off  the  Island  of  Cuba ;  and  then  the  time 
having  arrived  for  them  to  part,  the  captain  of  the  brig  invited  Transom 
and  Paul  to  take  a  parting  dinner  with  him,  which  they  accepted,  and 
it  being  found  that  the  Trackless  by  some  accident  was  short  of  water, 
the  schooner  was  run  close  into  land  for  the  convenience  of  the  men 
obtaining  it  on  shore,  and  conveying  it  in  the  water-casks  to  the  ship. 
While  they  were  thus  occupied,  Paul  and  Transom,  leaving  Gasket  in 
command  of  the  schooner,  paid  their  visit  to  the  cabin  of  the  brig. 
They  had  some  distance  to  be  rowed  before  they  reached  it,  for  the  two 
vessels  were  several  miles  apart,  divided  by  a  headland,  so  that  they  were 
not  in  sight  of  each  other.  The  dinner  passed  off  pleasantly,  for  there 
were  several  passengers  on  board,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  joined 
the  party ;  and  with  songs  and  pleasant  stories  the  hours  flew  by  very 
agreably.  Night  came,  and  Transom  sounded  the  note  of  departure  ; 
but  his  friend  would  not  hear  of  it  for  another  hour  or  two;  after  a  little 
contest  Transom  yielded  the  point,  and  they  continued  their  hilarity.  A 
very  short  time  subsequent  to  this,  the  party  was  disturbed  by  a  sudden 
uproar  on  deck — shouts  and  clashing  of  weapons;  immediately  afterwards 
the  cabin  was  entered  by  the  chief  mate,  bleeding  from  a  wound  in  his 
head,  and  to  their  consternation  he  told  them  the  vessel  had  been  boarded 
by  pirates  :  before  he  had  finished  his  communication,  a  party  of  men 
descended  the  ladder  and  crowded,  with  fierce  oaths,  into  the  room — a 
fearful  attestation  of  his  words.  The  men  sprang  from  their  seats,  the 
females  shrieked,  weapons  flashed  through  the  air,  and  a  vigorous  attempt 
was  made  to  expel  the  intruders  from  the  cabin  ;  but  their  numbers  in- 
creased, until  the  cabin  was  thronged  and  all  resistance  was  useless,  The 
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captain,  his  guests,  and  passengers,  were  unceremoniously  commanded 
to  go  on  deck,  and  their  weapons '  were  taken  from  them  before  they 
departed,  with  the  exception  of  Paul,  who,  as  quick  as  thought,  secreted 
a  brace  of  pistols,  and  a  large  carving  knife  which  lay  upon  the  table, 
in  his  Pea  coat.  When  they  reached  the  deck,  they  found  a  number  of 
the  men  murdered,  several  bleeding  from  severe  wounds,  and  the  re- 
mainder bound.  The  captain  of  the  pirates,  a  ruffianly  looking  villain, 
spoke  English  well,  though  his  accents  and  pronunciation  of  certain 
words  proved  him  to  be  a  Spaniard ;  he  surveyed  his  prisoners  with 
a  sparkling  eye,  and  leaning  upon  a  sword,  whose  hilt  was  gold  magnifi- 
cently chased,  he  exclaimed — 

"  Who  calls  himself  captain  of  this  brig  ?" 

"  I  am,"  replied  Captain  Casley. 

"  You  have  a  valuable  cargo,"  said  the  pirate. 

He  returned  no  answer. 

"  Ha !"  ejaculated  the  pirate,  ^with  a  coarse,  taunting  laugh.  "  I 
know  as  well  what  you  have  on  board  as  if  your  bill  of  lading  had  been 
given  to  me,  so  your  silence  will  go  for  nothing ;  but,  captain,  with 
such  a  freight  you  ought  to  have  kept  a  brighter  look-out.  Your  people 
were  asleep  while  you  were  carousing,  or  they  would  have  picked  out 
my  fire-eater,"  he  said,  pointing  to  a  vessel  which  lay  at  some  distance 
almost  hidden  by  the  shadow  of  the  land  upon  the  water,  "  and  given 
you  notice  to  spread  your  canvas,  so  as  to  make  me  have  a  run  for  my 
prize.  However,  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  them  and  to  you  for  saving 
me  the  trouble  ;  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  get  twenty  thousand  dollars 
without  exertion.  I  should  have  made  you  walk  the  plank,  but  since 
you  have  been  considerate  to  me,  a  whip  shall  send  you  to  the  yard- 
arm  to  look  in  the  face  of  God  instead  ;"  then,  with  the  utmost  coolness, 
gave  the  order  to  "  clear  the  turn,"  and  launch  the  unfortunate  captives 
into  eternity ;  and  seizing  by  the  waist  the  youngest  of  the  females,  a 
fair  girl  of  eighteen,  daughter  to  one  of  the  passengers,  he  said  to  her — 

"  Come  to  my  heart,  my  dear  !      Tell  me  how  you  should  like  to  be  a 
rover's  lady  ?  or  say  should  you  not  like  to  be  queen  of  the  seas,  eh  ? 
hou  pretty  one." 

The  poor  girl  struggled  violently  with  him,  but  in  vain  ;  he  imprinted 
a  number  of  kisses  upon  her  lips,  and  she  screamed  bitterly  for  help. 
1'aul,  put  his  hand  upon  his  pistol  at  the  moment  the  maiden's  father 
seized  a  capstan  bur,  and  struck  the  pirate  such  a  tremendous  blow 
upon  t the  scull  that  it  precipitated  him  to  the  deck,  and  the  girl  burst 
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from  him  and  flew  to  her  father  for  protection.  Several  of  the  pirate's 
men,  with  oaths,  ran  to  pick  up  their  captain,  while  Paul  advancing 
hastily  to  the  maiden,  said  in  a  low  voice — 

"Descend  instantly  to  the  cabin ;  our  boat  hangs  close  under   her 
stern ;  the  height  is  not  great.  At  all  hazards  get  from  the  window  into 
Jt,  and,  if  discovered,  cast  off.  It  is  too  dark  to   be  easily  seen ;  I  will 
ollow  as  quick  as  I  can." 

The  maiden  and  her  father  profited  by  his  advice.  There  were  two 
other  ladies  who  also  followed  them,  but  there  were  two  who  had  run 
and  hid  themselves  in  their  fright  at  the  forepart  of  the  vessel,  who  lost 
the  benefit  of  this  movement.  The  confusion  which  the  fall  of  the 
pirajte  had  occasioned,  especially  as  he  was  discovered  to  be  insensible, 
prevented  the  withdrawal  of  the  four  persons  being  immediately  ob- 
served, for  all  the  attention  of  the  pirates  was  directed  to  his  recovery, 
which,  as  soon  as  accomplished,  was  followed  by  his  commanding  the 
destruction  of  the  gentleman  who  had  struck  him  down,  and  swearing  a 
fierce  oath  that  the  maiden  herself  should  be  subjected  to  the  most 
horrible  treatment.  In  obedience  to  his  orders,  his  men  turned  to  seize 
the  father  and  daughter,  and  their  absence  was  at  once  detected ;  the  fore- 
part of  the  vessel  was  searched,  and  the  two  trembling  females  dragged 
forth,  but  those  searched  for  were  undiscovered.  Three  or  four  men 
were  about  to  descend  to  the  cabin,  when  Captain  Transom  stopped 
them — 

"  What  the  devil  do  you  want  below  ?"  he  cried.     "  Didn't  you  see 
them  go  down  the  main  hatchway  ?" 

The  men,  who  were  Spaniards,  did  not  understand  him,  and  pushed 
him  rudely  on  one  side,  very  nearly  upsetting  him,  as  he  was  not  quite 
practised  in  the  use  of  his  wooden  leg.  He  was  naturally  passionate> 
and  when  aroused  was  not  over  prudent.  He  retorted  the  thrust  by 
delivering  a  smart  blow  over  the  ears  of  the  man  who  pushecLhim  aside, 
with  a  stout  crab  staff  with  which  he  supported  himself;  he  used  all  his 
strength  in  the  delivery,  and  the  recipient  roared  with  pain.  In  the 
height  of  his  rage  he  attacked  Captain  Transom  with  his  cutlass,  and  the 
gallant  commander  defended  himself  with  his  stick  as  well  as  he  wa 
able.  Paul  sprung  upon  a  fellow  who  was  gazing  with  open  mouth  a 
tin's  unequal  combat,  wrenched  his  cutlass  from  his  hand,  and  interposed 
between  the  captain  and  his  foe,  whom  he  resolutely  attacked;  at  the 
s  ame  time  he  exclaimed,  rapidly — 

"JVIake  for  the  boat — you  know  where  she  lies — cut  her  adrift  and  get 
aboard  the  schooner  as  quick  as  you  can,  then  work  her  round  here." 
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He  uttered  this  in  broken  sentences,  for  as  he  spoke  he  combated  the 
pirate  fiercely.  His  antagonist  was  joined  by  two  or  three  others,  and 
Paul  was  almost  surrounded  ;  he,  however,  gave  no  ground,  but  parried 
and  cut  and  thrust  with  an  agility  and  skill  which  defied  defeat.  Cap- 
tain Transom  chuckled  with  delight,  and,  flourishing  his  stick,  cried 
out — 

"  Give  it  'em,  my  lad;  down  with  the  roving  rascals !  I'll  never  leave 
you.  Give  it  'em  right  and  left !  Hur — " 

He  was  suddenly  stopped  short  by  a  pistol  bullet,  discharged  by  the 
pirate  captain,  who  fired  at  Paul,  bht  missing  him,  hit  the  captain 
the  ball  passed  through  his  heart ;  he  leaped  up  in  the  air,  and  then  fell 
dead.  Paul  saw  it,  and  with  a  shout  of  rage  he  slashed  one  of  the  fel- 
lows he  was  fighting  across  the  eyes,  making  a  terrific  gash ;  the  man 
shrieked  and  fell,  and  our  hero,  with  a  bound,  leaped  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  others,  who  were  pressing  forward  to  revenge  their  comrade,  and 
drew  his  pistols  from  the  pockets  of  his  pea-jacket ;  he  fired  at  the  fellow 
nearest  and  shot  him  through  the  head  ;  twenty  shots  were  fired  at  him 
in  return.  The  pirate  captain,  whose  belt  was  crowded  with  pistols  of 
various  shapes  and  sizes,  fired  them  in  succession  at  him  but  missed  him 
every  time.  Still  he  was  not  altogether  disappointed  in  his  aim,  for  as 
he  had  killed  poor  Transom  in  shooting  at  our  hero,  so  he  managed  to 
slay  two  of  his  own  men  in  making  efforts  for  a  similar  purpose.  Paul 
was  a  better  marksman,  he  had  already  hit  one  opponent,  and  as  soon 
as  the  man  was  down  he  leaped  upon  the  taffrail,  discharged  the  re- 
maining pistol  at  the  pirate  captain,  wounded  him  in  the  shoulder,  and 
then  flung  the  pistol  at  him  ;  it  struck  him  in  the  eyes,  nearly  blinding 
him,~-:and  he  howled  with  passion  and  pain.  The  next  instant  Paul 
leaped  into  the  sea ;  directly  he  reached  the  surface  of  the  water,  after 
having  penetrated  far  into  its  depths,  he  swam  to  his  boat,  which  still 
hung  astern  of  the  brig.  There  were  four  men  in  it  who  belonged  to  it, 
they  hauled  him  into  the  boat,  and,  being  unable  in  the  darkness  to  dis- 
tinguish his  features,  they  asked  him  who  he  was.  lie  told  them. 

"  Where's  the  captain,  sir?"  said  one  of  the  men  in  a  whisper. 

"  Shot  dead,"  he  replied,  in  the  same  tone,  "  I  have  only  to  thank 
bad  marksmen  that  1  have  not  been  served  the  same.  Ah  !  I  see  you 
are  here,"  he  exclaimed,  on  perceiving  the  young  lady,  her  father,  and 
the  two  females  in  the  stern  shci .•; 

"  Yes,  sir,"  cried  one  of  the  men,  "  they  hailed  us  from  the  cabin 
window,  and  said  they  were  to  be  taken  into  the  boat." 

.ill  right,  Sampson,"  txduimcd  Paul,  "  ehovc  off  the  boat  ;  don't 
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wait  to  cast  oft*  the  painter — cut  it  adrift,  and  give  way.    I'll  work  the 
schooner  round  if  I  can  reach  her,  and  teach  these  rascals  a  lesson." 

The  colloquy  did  not  take  a  minute  ;  the  boat  was  shoved  off,  and  the 
men  stretched  out  with  all  their  strength.  As  they  emerged  from  the 
shadow  of  the  vessel,  they  were  seen  by  the  throng  of  fellows  leaning 
over  the  taffrail  of  the  brig,  who  had  been  watching  for  Paul  to  rise, 
little  thinking  he  was  so  close  beneath  them,  and  a  shower  of  bullets 
were  dispatched  after  them,  but  without  hurting  them.  The  men  raised 
a  shout  of  defiance,  and  Paul,  making  those  he  had  saved  lie  down  in 
the  boat  for  fear  of  receiving  a  stray  bullet,  urged  his  men  to  pull  with 
their  best  power. 

"  They  will  give  us  chase,'*  he  said,  "  and  with  their  light  boats  soon 
overhaul  us,  unless  we  get- a  good  start  a- head  of  them.  I  would  not  for 
all  the  wealth  in  the  world  lose  the  chance  of  revenging  poor  Transom's 
death,  as  well  as  those  injuries  which  those  now  on  board  will  be  made 
to  suffer.  Give  way,  my  lads  ;  pull  with  a  will — pull  together  ;  make 
her  leap  out  of  the  water." 

The  men,  animated  by  his  words,  put  out  their  strength,  and  almost 
made  the  boat  fly. 

"  By  heaven !"  suddenly  cried  Paul,  who  was  watching  the  brig' 
"  there  come  the  scoundrels  over  the  side ;  they  will  run  us  hard.  If  we 
can  but  get  in  sight  of  the  schooner  it  is  all  I  ask ;  pull  lads,  never  mind 
the  roll,  we  can  spare  the  music  to  speed — pull  together  cheerly, 
cheerly." 

The  men  took  "  a  long  pull,  a  strong  pull,  and  a  pull  altogether," 
they  bent  their  backs  to  their  task,  and  made  the  oars  bend  like  whale- 
bone in  their  efforts.  Fortunately,  the  gig  they  were  in  was  a  very  light 
one,  modelled  in  shape  and  character  to  resemble  the  schooner ;  it  was 
long  and  narrow,  and  fashioned  for  swift  progress  :  the  men  got  as 
much  speed  out  of  her  as  it  was  possible  to  do,  and  quickly  left  the  brig 
some  distance  behind  them.  Although  there  was  not  the  light  of  a 
moon  to  guide  them,  yet  the  night  was  not  at  all  dark  ;  they  could  see 
their  pursuers  following  them,  and  by  the  shouts  they  heard,  though 
faintly,  and  the  number  they  saw  crowded  into  the  long  boat  of  the 
pirates,  they  judged  the  worst  fate  to  await  them  if  overtaken.  They 
were  without  any  defensive  weapons,  save  one  pistol,  which  Paul  had, 
and  that  was  discharged  ;  he  had  no  powder  or  ball  to  reload  it.  The 
cutlass  with  which  he  had  fought,  upon  the  deck  of  the  brig  he  had 
flung  away  when  he  leaped  into  the  sea.  There  was  no  hope  for  them, 
therefore,  but  in  flight,  and  that  was  doubtful,  from  the  great  advantages 
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which  the  pirates  possessed,  in  having  a  boat  lighter  for  its  length  than 
theirs,  impelled  by  eight  strong  fellows,  and  the  remainder  of  its  crew 
armed  with  muskets,  and  pistols  of  almost  equal  length,  and  well 
supplied  with  ammunition.  "True  hope  ne'er  tires,"  it  is  said,  and 
although  the  condition  of  Paul  and  his  companions  was  desperate,  the 
men  exhibited  a  degree  of  calmness  in  their  strenuous  exertions,  which 
showed  they  had  still  expectations  of  out-rowing  their  enemies  and 
gaining  the  schooner.  Paul  steered  them,  and  by  short  exclamations 
cheered  them  on  to  their  work,  as  he  observed  that  his  pursuers  gained 
a  little  upon  him  :  he  noticed,  too,  that  they  kept  in-shore  considerably 
more  than  he  did,  and  guessed  instantly  that  there  was  an  advantage 
attendant  upon  it,  either  arising  from  a  current  or  from  slack  water;  and 
as  they  drew  into  the  land,  he  did  so  likewise,  to  find  he  had  guessed 
correctly,  and  that  they  had  diminished  the  distance  between  them  at 
least  a  third — a  fact  of  which  they  were  aware  as  well  as  himself,  and 
commenced  firing  at  him  ;  the  bullets  did  not  reach  them,  but  dropped 
alarmingly  near.  The  men  in  the  gig  pulled  harder  than  ever,  and  the 
pirates  also  increased  their  exertions  to  bring  them  within  range  of  their 
shots.  The  speed  of  both  boats  was  extraordinary.  Paid  found  he  had 
got  into  a  swift  current,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  boat  progressed 
raised  in  him  stronger  hopes  than  he  had  yet  possessed  that  he  should 
be  able  to  reach  the  schooner  before  he  was  overtaken.  The  pirates, 
enraged  to  find  that  with  all  their  exertions  they  failed  in  coining  up 
with  the  fugitives  as  quickly  as  they  had  anticipated,  fired  their  muskets 
and  pistols  as  fast  as  they  could  load  them,  and  as  they  were  really 
drawing  on  the  gig  inch  by  inch,  at  every  discharge  the  bullets  fell 
nearer  and  nearer  ;  several  struck  the  blades  of  the  oars,  and  one 
grazed  Paul's  arm,  cutting  through  his  coat  sleeve,  and  passing  into  the 
water  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  boat.  The  keen  eyes  of  the  pirates 
detected  that  they  were  now  within  range,  they,  therefore,  redoubled 
their  efforts — the  shots  flew  like  hail,  and  splashed  the  boat  as  they  fell 
in  the  water  around  them. 

"  If  we  had  but  a  twelve-pounder  filled  with  grape  and  canister, 
dam'me  we'd  show  them  what  pepper  meant,"  said  one  of  the  men, 
laconically. 

"  But  we  have  not,"  ejaculated  Paul,  "so  never  mind  talking  about 
what  we  have  not,  let  us  look  to  the  only  chance  we  have ;  they  arc 
drawing  on  us  fast — there  is  no  time  for  talking.  Pull,  or  you  will  be 
with  the  fishes  in  a  few  minutes — give  way,  my  lads,  let  them  see  you 
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have  got  strength  enough  in  ye  to  run  a-head  of  them :  pull  together, 
strong  and  long ;  that's  it,  again  so — now  we  leave  them !" 

But,  in  despite  of  Paul's  cheering  exclamations,  the  bullets  fell  round 
them  in  all  directions.  His  coat  was  rent  in  several  places  by  them,  but 
fortunately  he  had  hitherto  escaped  without  a  wound.  They  were 
making  fast  for  the  headland,  on  the  other  side  of  which  they  expected 
to  find  the  schooner  at  anchor,  and  if  they  could  but  continue  as  they  had 
kept  on  already,  they  would  speedily  have  the  satisfaction  of  frustrating 
the  hopes  and  endeavours  of  their  bloodthirsty  pursuers.  One  minute 
more,  and  one  of  the  men  received  a  bullet  in  his  arm,  which  prevented 
him  rowing ;  Paul  shouted  to  him  to  come  aft  and  take  the  tiller,  as  with 
a  groan  and  an  oath  he  declared  himself  incapable  of  holding  the  oar, 
and  at  the  same  time  Paul  supplied  his  place.  He  was  very  strong,  and 
pulled  vigorously ;  but,  with  all  his  exertions,  he  was  not  able  to  remove 
the  boat  out  of  the  reach  of  the  shots,  which  the  pirates,  shouting  and 
execrating,  still  dispatched  after  them,  and  which  kept  pattering  round 
them  without  cessation.  Another  of  the  men  was  hit  in  the  shoulder, 
and  the  man  in  the  bow  of  the  boat  received  a  shot  in  the  side,  but, 
though  wounded,  they  kept  on  bravely ;  their  chance  had,  however, 
dwindled  almost  to  hopelessness,  but  Paul  still  almost  madly  exerted  his 
strength.  A  shriek  from  one  of  the  females  told  she,  too,  had  received 
a  wound,  and  a  shot,  discharged  with  a  better  aim  than  usual,  passed 
through  the  back  of  the  man  who  had  taken  Paul's  place  at  the  helm, 
struck  a  vital  part,  and  he  dropped  forward  a  dead  man.  With  a  roar 
of  triumph  the  pirates  observed  his  fall,  and  with  a  frightful  perseverance 
continued  their  firing.  There  was  now  but  a  short  distance  between  the 
pirates  and  the  gig ;  the  man  in  the  bow  of  the  latter,  faint  with  the  loss 
of  blood,  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  oar,  and  fell  back  nearly  insen- 
sible. Paul  resumed  his  place  at  the  helm,  and  with  a  desperation  little 
short  of  madness,  the  two  seamen  left  plied  their  arms,  in  the  vain  hope 
of  still  keeping  up  the  chase.  The  pirates  now  came  up  with  them  hand 
over  hand ;  they  saw  they  were  in  their  power  and  ceased  firing,  but 
urged  their  boat  at  the  swiftest  pace,  shouting  and  roaring,  and  pro- 
mising the  most  dreadful  fate  to  all,  which,  as  it  was  delivered  in  Spa- 
nish, was  rather  guessed  at  than  understood,  Paul  saw  that,  though 
within  three  hundred  yards  of  the  headland,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
gain  it  before  the  pirates  overtook  them,  and,  in  a  despairing  voice,  he 
told  his  companions  this,  advising  them  to  sell  their  lives  dearly.  Those 
who  could  swim  he  persuaded  to  take  to  the  water  and  swim  to  the 
shore — there  was  a  possibility  of  escape  that  way — but  for  himself  he 
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would  not  desert  the  females,  come  what  may.  The  men,  however,  baid 
they  would  stand  by  him,  and  with  stern  but  calm  determination  awaited 
the  moment  when  the  pirates  should  run  their  boat  alongside ;  they, 
however,  held  out  to  the  last,  and  kept  their  boat  going  as  swiftly  as 
the  strength  of  both  would  permit.  The  pirates  now  were  close  upon 
them  ;  two  minutes  more  and  their  fate  would  be  decided :  all  hope  was 
gone.  Paul  drew  his  knife  and  compressed  his  teeth  together.  The 
pirates  shouted  joyously,  and  at  this  moment  the  bows  of  the  schooner 
wore  round  the  headland.  Paul  could  scarcely  believe  his  eyes,  but 
sure  enough  it  was  there.  He  shouted  with  all  his  strength,  hailing 
her,  and  then,  turning  with  a  triumphant  laugh  to  his  companions,  he 
cried — 

"  We  are  saved !  we  are  saved !     Here  comes  the  schooner ! " 

The  men  echoed  his  shout,  and  the  timid,  affrighted  females  burst 
into  tears  of  joy  to  learn  their  deliverance  was  effected.  A  minute  more 
and  they  ran  alongside  the  schooner ;  two  or  three  men  were  ready  to 
hook  on  to  the  boat,  and  they  were  quickly  upon  the  deck.  The  pirate 
boat  now  found  they  had  quite  as  much  to  fear  as  their  fugitives  had, 
and  as  quickly  turned  to  run  as  they  had  to  pursue.  They  made  for 
the  land,  but  Paul  did  not  intend  to  let  them  escape  so  easily. 

"  Forward  there !  "  he  shouted. 

The  usual  reply  was  returned,  and  he  cried — 

"  Get  the  bow-chaser  ready." 

"  All  ready  with  the  bow-chaser,"  replied  the  man  in  charge  of  the 
gun,  instantly. 

"  See  what  sort  of  a  target  you  can  make  of  yon  boat  and  the  mur- 
dering thieves  in  her — fire  away !  " 

A  flash  and  the  report  followed— a  wild  shriek  arose  in  the  air. 

"  She's  blown  out  of  the  water,  sir,"  said  Gasket  to  Paul,  instantly. 

"  A  just  retribution  on  the  villains,"  returned  Paul,  perceiving  with  a 
glass  that  the  shot  had  struck  the  pirates'  galley  amidships,  between 
wind  and  water,  and  literally  cut  her  in  half.  He  could  perceive  a  few- 
dark  heads  struggling  in  the  water,  and  that  was  all  that  remained  of 
her  crew. 

Paul's  attention  was  now  directed  to  running  the  schooner  alongside 
the  brig  or  the  pirate  vessel,  whichever  the  scoundrels  were  aboard  of, 
and  giving  them  battle.  In  a  few  brief  words  he  explained  to  Gasket 
what  had  occurred,  and  inquired  of  him  how  he  came  so  opportunely 
to  bring  the  Trackless  to  his  rescue. 

"  Some  of  the  men  who  went  ashore  for  water,"  he  replied,  "  were 
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missing,  and  as  it  began  to  grow  late  without  their  ret  urning,  I 
dispatched  some  of  the  hands  to  look  after  them.  They  hadn't  got  far 
when  they  fell  in  with  them  and  a  party  of  natives,  coming  towards  the 
sea.  It  seems  that  they  knew  where  these  pirates  had  anchored,  for 
the  blackguards  had  carried  off  a  lot  of  their  native  women,  and  they 
not  being  strong  enough  to  attack  them,  they  were  going  to  seek  for 
assistance.  When  they  met  with  our  men  they  told  their  tale,  but  our 
people  would  not  believe  it  until  they  showed  them  the  pirate's  vessel 
at  anchor ;  while,  however,  they  were  watching  her,  they  saw  some 
people  on  board  heave  up  the  anchor,  set  the  foresail,  fore  and  main 
topsail  and  jib,  and  creep  along  the  shore ;  there  were  three  or  four 
boats  hanging  astern,  ready  to  be  filled  with  a  crowd  of  black-muzzled 
rascals  who  were  abaft  waiting  to  get  into  them.  Now  our  people 
knew  Captain  Casley's  brig  was  lying  in  the  course  they  took ;  they 
suspected  foul  play,  and  crowded  all  sail  for  the  schooner.  When  I 
heard  their  yarn,  after  a  little  boxing  about,  I  thought,  as  I  could  rely 
on  the  truth  of  the  men,  that  it  would  be  best  to  come  in  search  of  you, 
as  no  harm  could  be  done,  if  no  good  came  of  it ;  so  I  roused  up  the 
anchor  and  stood  round  the  headland,  and  directly  I  heard  the  firing  I 
knew  no  good  was  going  on,  and  so  I  set  more  canvas — and  that's  all." 

"  You  did  well ;  you  saved  our  lives,"  exclaimed  Paul,  warmly 
shaking  his  hand.  "  Poor  Transom,  I  wish  you  had  been  in  time  to 
save  his.  Poor  fellow !" 

"  He's  gone  aloft,  John,  if  ever  a  seaman  has,"  said  Gasket ;  "  and  I 
dare  say,  if  we  could  know  his  opinions  of  the  matter,  he  would  rather 
have  dropped  his  peak  in  that  fashion  than  have  slipped  his  cable  in  his 
cabin  berth." 

"  He  shall  be  revenged,"  said  Paul,  with  clenched  teeth  ;  "  summon 
the  men  aft." 

Gasket  obeyed  ;  and  when  the  men  were  assembled,  Paul  exclaimed, 
in  a  stirring  voice — 

"  My  lads,  Captain  Transom  has  been  shot  dead  by  pirates,  who  have 
taken  possession  of  the  brig  aboard  which  the  captain  and  I  dined 
to-day.  They  are  not  far  from  us  ;  I  am  bearing  down  upon  them.  I 
have  only  to  say,  that  I  believe  every  man  on  board  honoured  and  re- 
spected Captain  Transom ;  you  will  not  let  him  be  shot  dead  like  a  dog, 
without  striking  a  blow  in  revenge,  will  you?" 

The  men  gave  a  loud  shout,  saying — "  Down  with  the  pirates ! 
Revenge  the  captain's  murder,  Down  with  the  thieves  !" 
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"  One  of  your  messmates  has  lost  his  life,  too;  one  is  badly  wounded, 
and  one  slightly.  You  will  give  them  something  for  that  ?" 

"  We  will,  we  will !  No  prayer,  and  a  clean  run  aloft !"  cried  several 
voices. 

"By  the  death  of  poor  Transom,  the  office  of  captain  falls  upon  me ; 
I  may  count  upon  your  obedience  to  my  orders,  as  though  I  had  left 
port  as  your  commander?" 

The  men  readily  returned  an  unequivocal  assent,  and  gave  him  three 
hearty  cheers  ;  they  then  dispersed  to  their  quarters,  and  Paul  directed 
the  vessel's  course  towards  the  brig.  He  was  not  long  in  coming  up 
with  her,  and  found,  quick  as  he  had  been,  she  was  deserted  and  on  fire 
in  three  places — the  flames  bursting  out  with  the  greatest  fury  the 
moment  of  his  arrival.  He  concluded  that  the  pirates  had  seen  him 
bearing  down,  and  had  resorted  to  these  villanous  means  of  preventing 
him  rescuing  the  vessel  from  their  clutches.  There  was  no  person  on 
board — the  decks  were  clear — the  bodies  of  those  who  had  been  slaugh- 
tered were  cast  into  the  sea,  and  the  fire  raged  too  furiously  for  him  to 
throw  any  of  his  people  on  board  to  search  below  either  for  friends  or  for 
property  valuable  enough  to  make  its  being  saved  a  matter  of  considera- 
tion, and  he  now  turned  all  his  attention  to  the  point  where  the  pirate's 
vessel  had  been  laying  at  anchor,  and  saw  her  suddenly  emerge  under  a 
cloud  of  canvas,  with  the  evident  intention  of  flying  or  making  a  running 
fight.  Paul  knew  the  virtues  which  nearly  all  pirate  vessels  possessed, 
of  swiftness  of  heel ;  they  were  built  for  speed,  and  that  one  point  made 
the  essential  consideration  in  every  plank  that  was  laid — the  long,  low, 
black  hull  of  the  pirate,  as  it  came  like  a  bird  skimming  the  waters,  told 
him  that  this  vessel  possessed  the  qualities  in  an  eminent  degree — the 
raking  masts  and  spanking  sails  were  all  evidences  of  it;  she  was 
schooner-rigged,  and  was  of  beautiful  shape  and  make.  Paul  scanned 
her  with  the  eye  of  a  seaman,  and  though  warmly  admiring  the  schooner 
he  commanded,  he  could  not  be  so  prejudiced  as  to  view  the  fair  pro- 
portions, the  exquisite  symmetry,  and  the  superior  trimness  of  the  pirate 
with  a  feeling  of  indifference  as  to  her  merits,  or  an  underrating  of  her 
powers.  He  saw  her  shoot  across  his  forefoot  and  take  the  very  course 
he  was  quitting ;  he  instantly  gave  the  necessary  directions  to  put  the 
schooner  about  and  spread  all  the  canvas  they  could  set,  which  was 
accomplished  with  the  greatest  expedition,  the  men  being  as  eager  ae 
himself  to  overhaul  her  ;  they  were  now  running  in  parallel  lines,  save 
that  the  Trackless  was  some  distance  astern.  The  pirate  was  seemingly 
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not  disposed  to  keep  up  the  race  silently,  for  such  guns  as  he  could  bring 
to  bear  npon  the  schooner  he  fired.  Paul,  however,  took  no  heed  of 
them,  as  they  did  not  succeed  in  reaching  their  destination.  "  I  shall 
not  play  at  long  bowls  with  him, "he  said  ;  "  but  when  I  can  depend  on 
the  water,  I'll  run  in  his  wake,  and  if  I  can  get  near  enough  I  will  rake 
him." 

Gasket  quite  agreed  with  the  policy,  and  to  the  best  of  his  ability 
seconded  the  efforts  made  to  carry  it  out.  The  cargo  of  the  schooner 
acted  as  a  drawback  upon  her  speed,  but  even  at  such  a  disadvantage  she 
flew  along  with  such  rapidity  as  quite  to  delight  the  people  on  board  of 
her,  and  elevate  her  in  their  opinion  beyond  any  craft  of  the  sort  ever 
built.  She  soon  was  in  the  wake  of  the  chase,  and  shortly  afterwards 
the  pirate  began  to  shorten  sail ;  his  topsails  were  clewed  up,  and  his 
mainsail  was  hauled  up,  but  the  after-sail  was  not  diminished. 

"  What  does  he  mean  by  that  ?"  said  Gasket,  who  stood  at  Paul's 
elbow,  watching  the  movements  of  the  pirate. 

"  He  will  show  fight,"  replied  Paul ;  "  there  goes  his  red  flag  to  the 
peak ;  he  sees  we  have  a  full  freight,  he  knows,  too,  that  we  are  in  the 
merchant  service ;  he  can  boast  double  our  number  of  crew,  and  he 
thinks  if  he  tackles  us  he  may  stand  a  good  chance  of  making  a  prize  oj 
us.  The  fellow's  bold,  but  I  think  he  will  find  himself  mistaken.  What 
is  our  distance,  think  you,  now  ?" 

"  Our  metal  will  cut  his  decks  and  rigging  to  pieces,"  replied  Gasket, 
iostantly. 

"  So  I  think,"  said  Paul.   Then  taking  his  speaking  trumpet,  he  cried, 
"  All  ready  with  the  larboard  guns." 
"  All  ready,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Stand  by,"  he  cried ;  and  then  turning  to  the  man  at  the  wheel,  he 
exclaimed,  "  Give  the  ship  a  wide  sheer  to  starboard." 

The  man  obeyed — the  stern  came  rapidly  round,  presenting  the  broad- 
side to  the  stern  of  the  pirate,  and  the  moment  it  was  in  the  desired 
position,  Paul,  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  cried,  "  Fire  away  !" 

The  report  of^the  guns  drowned  the  last  word,  and  he  watched  with 
anxiety  the  iron,  with  the  speed  of  lightning,  fly  towards  the  retreating- 
ship  ;  they  heard  a  wild  shriek  follow  its  arrival — they  saw  fragments 
fly  in  all  directions,  and  a  vain  attempt  made,  too  late,  to  sheer  the  vessel 
out  of  its  track.  The  next  moment  all  the  sails  which  had  been  reduced 
were  spread,  and  by  the  time  the  Trackless  had  her  head  round  she  was 
flying  away  at  the  same  speed  as  before.  She  reached  the  headland, 
wore  round  it,  and  succeeded  in  making  a  considerable  distance  before 
they  could  get  round  the  point. 
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"  TJie  pirate  doesn't  like  fair  fighting,"  said  Gasket,  with  a  smile. 
"  That  broadside  made  him  feel  a  little  queer  at  stomach.  He'll  run  for 
home  in  one  of  the  islands  here-away  you'll  see." 

"  If  He  does  not  run  us  tqo  much  out  of  our  track  I'll  follow  him  to 
his  hole.     Get  the  bow-chaser  ready ;  a  shot  may  reach  him." 
The  gun  was  got  ready  and  fired,  but  the  ball  fell  short. 
"  We'll  try  that  again  presently,"  said  Parul ;  "  he  has  too  much  pull 
upon  us  to  repeat  it  just  now.     We  will  set  the  studding  sails,  and  see 
what  advantage  that  will  give  us." 

The  studding  sails  were  set,  and  the  walk  of  the  ship  increased  ;  but 
the  pirate  schooner  was  very  swift,  and  kept  her  advantage,  part  of 
which  had  been  gained  by  a  better  knowledge  of  the  water.  The  Trackless, 
however,  flew  along  with  the  swiftness  of  a  curlew  ;  the  pirate  could  not 
spare  her  a  sail,  or  a  minute,  everything  which  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  sailing  qualities  of  his  vessel  could  devise  was  put  in  practice  by  the 
Rover,  and  his  most  arduous  efforts  were-made  to  .get,  as  Gasket  had 
prophesied,  to  his  home  in  an  inlet  of  one  of  the  small  islands  which 
abound  in  this  part  of  the  world.     After  a  further  chase  of  three  hours, 
when  day  was  beginning  to  dawn,  without  the  Trackless  having  been 
able  to  get  within  gun-shot  of  the  fugitive,  the  latter  suddenly  performed 
the  same  manoeuvre  which  had  cost  her  rather  dearly — the  shortening 
sail ;  but  this  'time  presented  a  broadside   to  the  schooner,  and  placed 
herself  in  a  position  to  rake  her  fore  and  aft.     Paul  lost  no  time  in 
giving  his  vessel's  head  a  different  direction  ;  the  pirr.te  did  not,  how- 
ever, fire,  and -Paul,   at  all  hazards,  stood  towards  him,  turning*  up 
a  few  hands  to  shorten  sail.     One  of  tne  men  in  the  tops,  however, 
quickly   explained  the   mystery  of  the  pirate's  preparing  for  action,  by 
giving  notice  of  a  vessel  in   sight  bearing  swiftly  to  vurds  them,  which, 
by  his  description  of  her,  was   another  of  the  marauding  class.     Paul, 
therefore,  expected  he  should  have  to  fight  both  ;  lie,  however,  disdained 
to  haul  off,  and,  whatever  the  odds  against  him,  resolved  to  have  a  rap 
at  the  fellow  he  had  been  pursuing.     He  bore  down  swiftly  to  where  the 
rover  was  waiting  for  him,  stationed  his  men  at  the  guns,  commanding 
them  not  to  fire  a  shot  until  he  gave  the  word.     He  placed  two  men  at 
the  wheel  with  strict  orders  to  attend  his  slightest  gesture,  all  the  lofty 
sails  were  handed,  and  the  vessel  made  as  clear  and  snug  as  it  was  possi- 
ble to  accomplish.     The  rover,  as  soon  as  the  Trackless  approached  near 
enough,  fired  a  broadside,  Paul,  however,  anticipated  it,  and  by  a  dexter- 
ous movement  avoided,  in  a  great  degree,   its  effects  ;  the  next  in.stant 
>  ssel  ran   alongside  her,  and,  in  a  voice  that  went  to  every  man's 
heart,  he  cried— 
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"  Fire  away !" 

A  rattling  broadside  followed  *his  words,  accompanied  by  a  loud  cheer 
from  his  men ;  it  did  considerable  execution  :  and  now  was  apparent  the 
benefit  of  the  instructions  and  practice  in  firing  broadsides  which  he  had 
made  the  crew  undergo ;  they  loaded  and  discharged  their  guns  with 
twice  the  precision  of  their  opponents,  making  every  broadside  tell  in 
the  beautiful  fabric  to  which  they  were  opposed.  The  crew  of  the  rover 
were  double  their  number,  and  the  captain  perceiving  that  his  craft  was 
being  cut  up  fearfully,  resolved  to  try  what  numbers  would  accomplish 
against  the  dauntless  courage  of  a  few ;  he,  therefore,  called  the  greater 
proportion  of  his  men  together,  and  gave  the  order  to  board  the  Trackless. 
It  was  immediately  attempted,  for  the  two  vessels  were  yard-arm  and 
yard-arm.  The  pirates  poured  over  the  quarter  with  impetuosity,  but 
were  repulsed  with  pikes  and  cutlasses  by  Paul,  and  part  of  his  crew, 
who  quitted  their  guns  to  repel  boarders  ;  they  fought  with  determined 
courage,  and  in  spite  of  the  .rover's  efforts,  his  people  were  driven  back 
with  considerable  loss.  Another  attempt  was  made  in  the  bows,  but 
with  the  same  ill  success.  The  near  approach  of  the  other  pirate 
rendered  Paul's  situation  critical ;  he  kept  his  people  now  to  their  guns, 
endeavouring,  by  rapid  and  well  directed  firing,  to  crush  his  present  foe 
and  tackle  the  other:  His  people  seconded  his  wishes  with  an  admirable 
perseverance,  and  his  shot  scattered  death  and  destruction  upon  the 
decks  and  rigging  of  his  enemy.  One  more  attempt  to  board  was  made 
by  the  pirate,  who  found  his  vessel  likely  to  be  soon  disabled,  from  the 
tremendous  effects  of  the  quick  firing  of  the  Trackless.  He  divided  his 
men  info  two  bands,  and  with  the  prospect  of  assistance  from  his 
advancing  friend,  he  resolved  upon  boarding  in  two  parts  at  the  same 
moment ;  his  lieutenant  toolt  the  command  of  one  band,  and  himself  of 
the  other,  and,  at  a  given  signal,  they  rushed  to  their  respective  posts. 
Paul,  whose  quick  eyes  watched  every  movement  on  board  the  pirate, 
detected  the  arrangement,  and  instantly  prepared  to  meet  and  defeat  it. 
As  the  quarter  was  likely  to  sustain  the  most  tremendous  assault,  he 
stationed  himself  there  with  some  of  his  best  men,  and  sent  Gasket 
with  the  remainder  to  the  bows.  With  wild  cries  and  furious  move- 
ments, the  pirates  rushed  to  the  attack.  Paul  briefly  cried  to  his  men 
as  the  foe  came  rushing  on — 

"  Remember  Transom,  my  lads,  and  strike  home  in  memory  of  him ; 
do  not  throw  away  a  blow ;  think  of  him ;  revenge  him,  and  strike 
surely.  Hurrah  for  Transom  and  the  Trackless  !" 

The  men  replied  with  a  stentorian  cheer,  and  met  their  foes  with  the 
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steady  determination  of  men  resolved  to  part  with  life  rather  than  give 
an  inch  of  ground/The  pirates  shouted,  and  swore,  and  fought  fiercely, 
but  gained  no  footing ;  they  were  pushed  from  the  bows  and  quarter  as 
fast  as  they  attempted  to  get  on  board  ;  some  were  cut  down,  others 
shot,  and  not  a  few  pitched  back  into  the  sea  without  a  single  blow.  The 
steady  fire  of  musketry  and  pistols  maintained  against  them,  as  well  as 
the  immovable  tenacity  of  the  crew  of  the  Trackless,  cost  the  pirates  a 
large  number  of  their  brethren,  and  as  they  did  not  possess  the  sturdy 
firmness  which  their  opponents  displayed,  they  gave  ground,  and,  after 
a  feeble  rally,  which  failed,  they  returned  to  their  vessel.     Paul  was  not 
vet  in  a  position  to  board  the  rover,  for  his  numbers  were  more  than 
twice   Paul's  ;    he,  therefore,  ordered  his  men  to  their    guns    again, 
while  a  hand  was  sent  aloft  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  coming 
pirate  vessel,  that  she  might  be  met  if  she  joined  the  fray.     The  man 
was  no  sooner  aloft  than  he  gave  n6tice  that  she  was  hurrying  in  for 
the  land,  and  that  there  was  a  sloop  of  war  in  chase  of  her.     The 
pirate  captain  became  also  acquainted  with  this  fact,  and  as  the  vessels, 
during  the  last  assault,  had  got  separated  a  short  distance,  he  sent  his 
people  aloft  at  a  moment's  notice  to  spread  the  canvas."  His  crew,  seeing 
the  necessity  for  instant  flight,  pushed  in  clusters  to  obey  the  mandate, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  even-thing  was  set,  and  the  rover  shot  a-head  of 
the  Trackless  before  almost  those  on  board  of  the  latter  had  an  idea 
of  what  was  going  on.     The  smoke  of   the  guns,  which  hung  about 
them  in  thick  clouds,  prevented  an  accurate  observation  being  made, 
but  no  sooner  was  their  canvas  seen  to  fall,  than  the  men,  enraged  at 
the  chance  of  losing  their  prize,  scarcely  waited  to  hear  Paul's  command 
to  set  the  canvas,  before  they  spread  themselves  over  the  rigging,  and 
covered  the  schooner  with  a  cloud  of  canvas,  with  a  speed  which  made 
the  change  almost  appear  the  work  of  a  magician — they  were  soon 
out  of  the  thick  atmosphere  which  they  had  themselves  made,  and  in 
full  chase   of  the  rover.     Paul  took  this  opportunity  of  removing  the 
wounded,  and  giving  the  dead  a  seaman's  grave.     During  this  painful 
task  he  narrowly  watched  the  countenances  and  behaviour  of  his  people — 
to  see  if  they  wavered,  or  were  desirous  to  prosecute  the  affair  further ; 
but  could  not  detect  in  one  of  the  heated,  bronzed  countenances  the 
-smallest  indication  of  a  wish  to  end  the  contest  were  it  stood.     He  did 
not  feel  in  his  own  mind  satisfied,  or  anything  approaching  to  it,  with 
the  retaliation  made  for  the  death  of  his  friend,  and  he  determined,  while 
his  people  would  support  him,  that  he  would  revenge  him  to  the  utmost. 
A  light  wind  prevailed,  and  the  superiority  of  the  sailing  qualities  of 
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the  rover  was,  in  such  a  position,  remarkably  displayed.  The  Trackless 
might,  with  a  good  breeze,  have  contended  with  her,  and  a  difficulty 
have  been  raised  to  decide  which  sailed  the  fastest ;  but,  being  under 
the  disadvantage  of  cargo,  she  was  not  able  to  reach  the  speed  which 
the  peculiar  build  and  lighter  draught  of  the  rover  obtained  for  him. 
The  advantage  which  the  latter  obtained  was  not  so  great  as  to  prevent 
our  hero  having  a  rap  at  him  with  his  bow-chaser,  which,  if  it  did  not 
do  the  damage  he  intended,  had  still  the  effect  of  making  the  pirate  yaw 
about,  and  lose  distance  to  avoid  its  effects.  Land  was  now  not  above 
four  or  five  miles  off,  and  Paul  surmised  that  his  enemy  could  not  gain 
so  much  on  him  in  that  short  distance  as  to  escape  when  they  were  close 
in  shore  before  he  could  get  up  with  them ;  with  this  idea  he  stood 
steadily  on;  without  adding  to  his  sails,  knowing  that  he  should  have  to 
reduce  them  suddenly.  The  sloop,  of  war  which  had  held  the  second 
pirate  in  chase  was  covered  with  a  cloud  of  canvas,  and  had  added  to  it 
immediately  the  vessel  Paul  was  chasing  and  the  Trackless  had  been 
discovered  by  them  ;  she  was  bearing  down,  straining  every  point  to 
come  up  to  her  chase,  which,  like  Paul's  antagonist,  was  remarkably 
swift.  The  pirates  were  alarmed  at  so  dangerous  a  foe  as  the  sloop,  and 
that  was  not  at  all  decreased  by  the  evident  intention  of  the  schooner 
to  take  a  share  in  the  contest.  In  the  height  of  their  anxiety,  both 
making  for  one  point,  and  each  keeping  a  sharp  look-out  after  its  own 
pursuer,  they  contrived  to  run  foul  of  each  other.  It  was  only  by  great 
exertion  that  the  collision  was  prevented — being  of  a  violence  sufficient 
to  have  sunk  one  of  them ;  as  it  was,  some  damage  was  done,  and  the 
rigging  got  entangled.  Paul,  as  soon  as  he  observed  it,  ordered  his 
guns  to  be  double  shotted,  and  the  men  to  stand  by  their  guns,  while  a 
few  were  sent  up  to  be  in  readiness  to  shorten  sail ;  he  now  was  over- 
hauling both,, hand  overhand ;  their  efforts  to  get  disentangled  materially 
impeding  their  progress.  They  were  still  above  a  mile  from  the  shore 
and  made  desperate  attempts  to  get  free  and  run  close  in ;  they  succeeded 
in  getting  separated,  and  were  about  twenty  yards  apart,  when  Paul  ran 
in  between  them,  and  getting  fairly  level  with  each,  gave  the  order  to 
fire  both  broadsides.  With  cheers  his  people  obeyed  him,  continuing  their 
discharges  with  the  same  systematic  regularity  and  rapidity  which  they  had 
before  displayed,  and  which  occasioned  such  great  havoc.  This  species  of 
fighting,  in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  was  not  at  all  suitable  to  the  pirates* 
interests ;  they  had  no  time  to  spare  for  a  succession  of  broadsides,  they 
must  carry  what  they  had  to  do  as  a  coup  de  main,  and, therefore,  they  deter- 
mined to  each  pour  as  many  men  as  they  could  into  the  schooner — crush 
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her  at  once,  and  then  make  for  their  cave — the  natural  advantages  of  which 
would    enable  them,  they  hoped,  to  hold  out  successfully  against  the 
crew  of  the  sloop  of  war.     Paul  guessed,  hy  the  slackening  of  their  fire, 
that  they  would  attempt  some  such  manoeuvre,  and  hastily  gathered  his 
men  where  he  expected  the  attack  to  he  made,  and,  fortunately,  a  puff 
of  wind  lifted  enough  of  the  smoke  to  show  him  that  the  new  enemy's 
deck  was  crowded,  and  that  a  murderous  fire  of  musketry  was  about  to 
be  poured  in  upon  him  and  his  crew.    He  ordered  them  instantly  to  lie 
down,  just  as  a  shower,  as  thick  as  hail,  flew  about  them.     Then  the 
pirates  came  leaping  in  all  directions — swearing,  threatening  extermina- 
tion, and  trying  their  best  to  fulfil  their  threats ;  but  they  were  met 
manfully  and  gallantly  opposed.     The  crew  of  the  Trackless  fought  with 
a  skill  and  courage  far  beyond  what  Paul  could  have  expected  them,  and 
made  their  foes  dread  them  at  every  turn.     It  was  in  vain  that  the 
pirates  crowded  and  endeavoured  to  bear  down  the  numbers  of  their 
high-couraged  opponents ;  they  were  mostly  stalwart  seamen,  possess- 
ing great  strength,  and  powers  of  no  ordinary  description  ;  they  fought 
desperately,  yet  coolly,  and  by  their  firmness  made  themselves  almost  as 
formidable  as  did  their  skill  and  agility  in  the  use  of  their  weapons.    They 
followed  to  the  letter  the  advice  which  Paul  had  given  them,  and  wasted 
not  a  blow,  nor  gave   a   flourish    uselessly.      They  husbanded   their 
strength,  and  when  they  did  strike,  he  upon  whom  the  blow  fell  had 
cause  for  sorrow  if  he  survived  the  wound.     The  sloop  of  war,  which 
had  been  four  or  five  miles  distant,  was  now  approaching  very  near ;  she 
began  to  take  in  her  canvas,  and  fired  a  couple  of  bow  guns  to  an- 
nounce her  intention  of  joining  the  sport;  and  those  discharges  were 
sufficient  to  clear  the  decks  of  the  Trackless  of  her  foes.     They  flew  like 
children  at  the  sound  of  thunder — it  was  devil  take  the  hindmost,  for  the 
strangers  were  cut  down  or  shot  as  they  attempted  to  fly.     Their  object 
in  this  sudden  desertion  was    soon   displayed  in  their  boats  being   got 
out  and  as  instantly  filled.     Paul  gave  the  order  instantly  to  toss  out  his 
boats  and  give  chase,  and  with  three  boat's  crews  he  started  in  pursuit, 
leaving  a  few  hands  to  guard  the  schooner  and  to  take  possession  of  the 
two  pirate  vessels.     His  men  were  armed  with  pistols,  muskets,  cut- 
lasses, and  as  much  ammunition  as  they  could  find  time  to  throw  into 
the  boats.     Away  they  went — the  men  rowing  as  though  they  had  en- 
dured no  fatigue  whatever,  anxious  only  to  achieve  the  conquest  they 
had  striven  so  arduously  for  against  such  odds.     The  last  boat  of  the 
pirates  had  scarcely  grated  on  the  beech,  before  Paul  got  the  first  of  his 
boats  grounded  also.     His  men  leaped  out  with  him  in  the  midst  of 
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them,  and  followed,  in  hot  pursuit,  the  rascals,  who  fled  in  the  utmost 
disorder.  He  was  speedily  joined  by  the  crews  of  his  other  boats,  and 
in  a  body  they  proceeded  to  follow  the  fugitives,  firing  at  them  as 
they  fled,  and  exerting  their  best  speed  to  come  up  with  them.  The 
beech  upon  which  they  had  landed  was  high,  and  composed  of  shingle, 
until  it  reached  a  long,  narrow  fissure  in  one  of  the  rocks  which  formed 
the  coast,  and  then  it  became  rocky  and  difficult  of  progress  to  an  un- 
practised foot.  The  adventurous  seamen,  however,  heeded  it  not,  and 
made  up  their  want  of  skill  in  surmounting  it  by  perseverance.  By  de- 
grees the  pathway  narrowed  so  as  to  suffer  only  two  men  to  pass  at  a 
time  ;  Paul  was  the  first  to  pass  along  it.  On  one  side  the  rock  rose 
high  and  precipitous — on  the  other  was  an  armlet  of  the  sea,  fifty  or  sixty 
yards  in  width,  skirted  by  ridges  of  rock  of  such  a  shelving  character 
that  many  parts  of  them  were  hid  in  darkness,  forming  excellent  places 
of  concealment  for  the  foes,  who  could  fire  from  those  recesses  without 
being  retaliated  upon,  excepting  from  their  own  side.  It  was  a  fortunate 
occurrence  for  Paul,  that,  in  darting  swiftly  along,  he'stumbled,  fell,  and 
only  by  muscular  exertion  saved  himself  from  falling  into  the  sea  ;  for  as 
he  slipped,  a  shower  of  bullets  passed  over  his  body  and  flattened  them- 
selves against  the  rocks ;  a  shower  followed  them  which  wounded  two 
or  three  of  the  latter  party,  and  Gasket,  who  had  followed  Paul  and 
succeeded  in  placing  him  upon  his  feet,  cried  out — 

"  We  must  fall  back,  or  else  we  shall  all  be  picked  off  like  barnacles 
off  copper  sheathing.  We  must  force  this  passage  in  the  boats." 

Another  rattling  discharge  of  musketry  followed  his  words,  but, 
luckily,  without  wounding  any  of  the  men ;  and  Paul,  who  saw  there 
was  no  chance  of  returning  the  fire  with  any^  good  effect,  followed, 
though  reluctantly,  the  advice  of  Gasket.  They  hastened  back  to  the 
spot  where  they  had  left  the  boats,  and  found  they  should  have  to 
proceed  a  short  distance  along  the  coast  to  come  at  the  mouth  of  the 
armlet.  No  time  was  lost  in  speculating ;  the  men  took  their  places  in 
the  boat,  and  then  observed  that  the  sloop  of  war  had  run  as  close  in 
shore  as  she  could,  had  clewed  up  and  furled  her  sails,  and  was  despatch- 
ing her  boats  for  the  same  purpose  which  our  hero  was  pursuing. 
When  Paul  saw  them  leaving  the  side  of  the  sloop,  he  signalled  them  to 
follow  him,  and  said  to  his  men — 

"  Give  way,  rny  lads ;  let  us  have  the  post  of  honour — we  must  be 
first." 

1  The  men  answered  with  a  cheer ;  and  away  flew  his  light  gig,  fol- 
lowed by  Ms  own  two  boats,  and,  at  a  distance,  by  those  of  the  sloop, 
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whose  crews  longed  to  share  the  glory  with  the  gallant  hearts  of  the 
Trackless.-  They  gained  the  mouth  of  the  inlet,  which,  by  the  artifice 
pursued  by  the  pirates  in,  not  taking  their  boats  up  it,  they  had  not 
noticed,  and  soon  made  their  way  along  its  smooth  water  to  where 
they  expected  to  meet  the  attack  of  the  enemy;  but  all  was  silent  as  the 
grave ;  there  was  no  sound,  save  the  echo  of  the  noise  made  in  their 
own  progress,  and  the  very  silence  made  them  more  on  the  alert  for 
treachery.  They  found  that  the  fissure  terminated  in  a  cavern,  which 
was  dark  and  gloomy  in  its  entrance,  and  pitch  dark  as  it  proceeded. 
To  sally  down  it  without  lights  would  have  been  a  rashness  which 
nothing  could  have  excused,  and  they  had  no  torch,  nor  anything  which 
would  serve  as  such ;  to  remain  undecided  was  to  expose  them  to  a 
fire  which  they  could  not  return ;  and  to  retreat  was  an  idea  which  no 
man  for  a  moment  entertained.  What,  therefore,  was  to  be  done? 
Paul  decided  upon  proceeding  as  far  as  the  water  would  carry  him,  and 
then  trust  to  circumstances.  Accordingly,  forward  they  went,  more 
cautiously  and  slower  than  they  had  hitherto  done,  and  before  they 
reached  very  far,  they  were  overtaken  by  the  first  boat  belonging  to  the 
sloop  of  war,  the  captain  of  which  sat  in  the  stern- sheets. 

"  Hallo  !"  he  cried,  as  he  came  up  with  them.  "  What  boats  are 
those  ?  Speak  before  we  fire  into  you  ?" 

"  The  boats  of  the  Trackless  schooner,"  replied  Paul. 

"  The  same  schooner  that  has  been  hammering  at  the  pirates  ?"  he 
inquired. 

"  The  same,"  returned  Paul ;  "  I  am  her  captain." 

"  I  give  you  joy."  he  cried  ;  "  you  are  a  lucky  fellow.  I  have  been 
after  the  damned  scoundrel  I  have  chased  into  here  ever  since  yester- 
day afternoon.  He's  been  kicking  up  a  rare  bloody  piece  of  work,  and 
he  shall  go  aloft  with  a  whip,  or  my  name's  not  Jack  Helm.  Where 
have  they  stowed  themselves  ?" 

"  That  I  can't  discover ;  they  are  not  far  from  here,"  replied  Paul,  "  I 
expect ;  as  soon  as  we  get  a  little  farther  into  the  dark  they  will  rattle 
away  at  us.'* 

"  As  soon  as  they  like,"  cried  Captain  Helm.  "  But  I've  a  remedy 
for  their  darkness ;  I'll  ferret  them  out.  Jolly  boat,  there !" 

"  Sir,"  cried  a  gruff  voice,  in  a  boat  a  little  distance  astern. 

"  Up  with  a  blue-light,  and  throw  a  little  more  daylight  into  this  dark- 
ness." 

In  a  moment  he  was  obeyed,  and  the  place  was  illuminated  with  a 
brilliancy  almost  dazzling.  Every  eye  was  turned  anxiously  in  the 
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direction  it  was  expected  the  ruffians  had  secreted  themselves,  and  with 
a  stentorian  cheer  they  discovered,  at  a  little  distance,  a  band  of  pirates 
quietly  planting  a  number  of  brass  guns  intended  for  their  light  vessels, 
so  as  to  form  a  battery,  and  by  well-directed  discharges  to  blow  the 
boats  and  their  foes  out  of  the  water.  Paul's  men  gave  a  few  short 
but  strong  strokes  with  their  sweeps,  and  sent  the  boat  grating  upon 
the  shore,  which  they  found  shelved  suddenly.  The  gig  was  followed 
by  the  rest  of  the  boats,  the  expiring  blue-light  was  supplied  by  another — 
torches  brought  by  the  sloop's  people  were  kindled,  and  every  nook  and 
crannyVas  exposed,  displaying  a  force  far  superior,  in  point  of  numbers, 
to  the  crews  of  the  schooner  and  sloop  combined.  This  discovery,  with 
"  discretionary"  persons,  would  have  roused  them  to  exercise  "  the  better 
part  of  valour,"  and  have  shown  as  much  by  a  retreat  as  speedy  as  their 
advance  ;  but  the  sturdy  sea-dogs  knew  of  no  discretion  which  coun- 
selled flight,  and  in  the  difference  of  numbers  against  them  saw  only 
more  fun.  Paul  and  his  gig's  crew  were  not  out  of  his  boat  before 
the  other  boats  grounded;  and  the  pirates,  either  for  stratagem  or 
panic-stricken,  fled  rapidly  up  the  cave.  They  were  followed  instantly, 
and  with  swiftness,  but  they  had  the  advantage  of  a  start,  and  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  locality,  and  were  thus  enabled  to  improve  upon  the 
distance  they  had  obtained.  The  cavern,  after  the  pursuers  had  pro- 
ceeded a  little  way,  they  found  branched  into  various  passages,  and 
as  not  a  trace  of  one  of  the  fugitives  was  visible  in  any  of  them,  they 
were  for  a  minute  or  so  perplexed,  until  Paul  detected  a  whisper,  which 
determined  the  course  the  pirates  had  taken.  He  rushed  down  the 
passage,  followed  by  his  crew,  and  before  he  had  gained  a  hundred  feet 
he  heard  a  voice,  which  he  instantly  recognized  as  belonging  to  the 
pirate  captain,  cry  loudly— 

"  Todos  a  sus  sitios." 

A  scrambling  round  followed  this  order  for  the  rovers  to  take  their 
respective  positions  and  again  all  was  still.  The  sailors  bearing  the 
torches,  however,  arrived,  and  the  light  making  the  hiding  places  no 
longer  tenable,  the  leader  of  the  pirates  shouted — 

"  Fuegod  ellos!    Avanzad muchachos !     Adlos\  Viva!" 

A  fierce  discharge  of  musketry  followed  his  words  which  was  instantly 
returned  by  the  pistols  of  the  sailors.  Paul  would  not  wait  to  suffer 
them  to  reload,  but  instantly  led  them  on  to  the  attack  with  the  cutlass ; 
the  sailors  cheered  and  rushed  at  the  pirates,  who,  though  they  had  the 
vantage  ground,  had  not  the  courage  to.  stand  the  charge,  they  gave 
ground,  and  ^heir  captain,  who  possessed  more  courage  than  any  of  his 
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crew,  roared,  shouted,  and  blasphemed  at  the  ircowardice.  He  was  a 
little  man,  but  evidently  fearless,  and  stood  his  ground  firmly,  calling 
upon  his  men,  in  good  Castilian,  to  do  the  same. 

"  Viva\ "  he  shouted.     "  Guerra  hasta  la  muerte." 

But  his  followers  seemed  little  inclined  to  fight  till  the  death,  for 
they  retreated  more  rapidly  than  ever,  leaving  him  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  fray  ;  but  he  jumped  about  with  such  agility,  acting  upon  what  prize 
fighters  call  the  hitting  and  getting  away  system,  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  slight  wound,  he  had  received  from  Paul,  he  remained  unhurt. 
Brave  as  he  was,  he  did  not  see  the  policy  of  continuing  the  affray 
single-handed,  he,  therefore,  exerted  his  nimbleness  in  retreating,  and 
overtook  his  flying  partizans  ere  they  had  retreated  any  particular 
distance,  an-d  as  soon  as  they  found  that  he  acted  upon  their  example, 
they  took  to  flight  pell-mell.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  called  them  "  vil 
cobardes,' '  they  were  not  to  be  stayed  by  being  endowed  with  the  de- 
grading epithet,  and  kept  on  at  full  speed,  tumbling  over  each  other  in 
their  hurry  to  get  away.  The  sailors  shouted  and  followed,  led  by  Paul, 
hotly  ;  they  groaned  and  roared  at  the  pirates  as  their  nimble  legs  bore 
their  faint  hearts  away,  and  tried  their  hardest  to  come  up  with  them, 
either  to  capture  them  or  cut  them  down  if  they  resisted.  A  few 
minutes'  chase,  with  the  occasional  discharge  of  a  gun  or  pistol,  brought 
them  to  the  opening  of  the  cavern  that  had  connection  with  the  main- 
land. The  only  path  which  now  presented  itself  was  a  narrow  and  a 
pathway  formed  up  the  straggling  side  of  an  irregular  pile  of  rocks ; 
the  footpath  was  not  wider  than  was  sufficient  for  two  to  pass  abreast, 
and  the  little  captain,  with  a  valour  and  determination  worthy  a  better 
purpose,  rushed  to  it,  gained  it  first,  and,  presenting  his  pistols,  he 
shouted,  in  the  Spanish  language,  to  his  men — 

"  Carajo !  Esperdd  \  stand  your  ground,  fight  ike  men — Santiago  \  I 
will  shoot  the  first  man  through  the  head  who  attempts  to  pass  me. 
Animo  \  mis  compancros." 

Whether  it  was  his  language  or  his  threat  which  infused  courage 
into  his  men  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  they  turned  and  met  their  assail- 
ants with  more  bravery  than  they  had  yet  displayed,  and  kept  up  their 
beating  hearts  by  liberally  dispensing  oaths,  and  their  captain  lent  them 
good  aid  in  that  as  well  as  fighting. 

"  A  los  inficrnos  con  los  Inglcscs !"  he  shouted.  Quc  maldito  scan  ellos  il 
Viva  I  viva  \" 

"Hurrah!"  shouted  Paul  coming  up   with  them,  and  dubhing  iin- 
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petuously  into  the  midst  of  them.  "  Down  with  the  roving  rascals  ! 
down  with  them !" 

His  men  echoed  his  cheer,  and  with  their  boarding  pikes  and  cutlasses 
made  a  terrific  charge.  They  were  accompanied  by  the  crew  of  the 
sloop  who  were  not  backward  in  their  efforts,  or  in  having  a  leader  to 
animate  and  direct  their  ["movements ;  and  [  the  Spaniards,  having  an 
exaggerated  idea  of  their  prowess,  fancied  themselves  opposed  to  an 
army  of  giants.  However,  fight  they  must,  and  they  did  so  in  frenzy 
and  desperation  ;  men  on  both  sides  were  cut  down,  but  the  pirates  suf- 
feredj  most  severely.  They  were  no  match  for  their  foes  hand  to  hand, 
and  after  [a  short  and  tremendous  struggle  their  eyes  were  anxiously 
bent  on  the  means  of  escape ;  but  their  leader  guarded  the  pass,  and 
showed  no  symptom  of  suffering  one  to  retire,  but  fought  bravely,  and, 
to  the  best  of  his  ability,  endeavoured  to  infuse  sufficientbravery  into  his 
men  to  enable  them  to  defeat  their  foes,  or,  at  least,  retreat  with 
honour. 

"  Viva  f"  he  roared,  "  Hacer  correr  la  sangre  de  aquellos'tnalditos." 

His  men  responded  to  his  shouts,  but  not  to  his  actions.  At  first, 
they  fought  fiercely ;  but  the  groans  of  the  wounded,  the  shrieks  and 
shouts  of  the  sufferers  and  assailants,  cowed  them  ;  the  steady  perse- 
verance of  the  English  sailors,  who  advanced  step  by  step,  and  never 
lost  an  inch  of  ground,  was  too  much  for  their  nerves,  and  they  rushed 
for  the  pass  with  one  accord,  upsetting  in  their  progress  their  captain, 
who  swore  a  thousand  oaths,  and  cut  at  them  madly  with  his  sword  as 
they  swept  by  him.  Those  who  were  not  lucky  enough  to  be  first  had 
still  to  fight  to  cover  the  retreat,  to  preserve  themselves  from  being  cap- 
tured, until  the  coast  was  clear  for  them  to  make  their  escape  also.  To 
their  aid,  however,  came  the  captain ;  and,  with  a  face  glowing  like  a 
brick,  he  roared  at  his  retreating  crew — 

"  Vil  cobardes  !  Hijos  de  perras — Borachons — Puercos — Bestias  '"  and 
every  epithet  degrading  to  them  he  could  light  upon. 

Foaming  with  the  rage  which  their  despicable  behaviour  had  created 
in  him,  he  fought  like  a  tiger,  and  was  really  the  only  dangerous  one 
amongst  them.  Paul  picked  him  out,  and  rattled  at  him  with  a  deter- 
mination of  revenging  the  death  of  poor  Transom.  The  pirate,  however, 
with  all  his  courage,  was  prudent ;  he  had  already  had  one  encounter 
\vithourhero,  and  received  a  wound;  he  therefore  avoided  him,  and 
fought  with  others  possessing  less  skill.  But  Paul  was  not  to  be  denied 
in  this  way,  and  made  at  him,  absolutely  cutting  his  way  to  him.  The 
vigour  with  which  he  wielded  his  cutlass  soon  gained  him  an  opening 
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and  when  the  pirate  perceived  him  close  upon  him,  he  looked  anxiously 
at  the  pass  through  which  his  men  were  still  crowding,  and  muttering — 

"  No  hayningun  remedio," 

He  dashed  in  amongst  them,  and  scrambled  up  the  rocks. 

"  Estamos perdidos,"  shouted  twenty  voices  as  he  fled;  and  his  ex- 
ample was  speedily  followed  by  others. 

"  Devil  take  the  hindmost"  was  now  the  word,  and  the  pirates  one 
and  all  rushed  up  the  rocks,  the  sailors,  with  a  shout  of  thunder,  follow- 
ing. Paul  would  not  lose  sight  of  the  captain,  and  dashed  after  him,  fol- 
lowed by  Gasket  and  the  remainder.  Successively,  but  not  successfully, 
the  pirate  fired  his  pistols  at  him,  and  flung  them  also,  but  without  a 
correct  aim,  and  therefore  without  doing  damage.  The  rocks  up  which 
they  advanced  were  rugged  and  irregular  masses,  and  the  pirate  and 
our  hero  leaped  from  one  to  another,  hi  desperate  chase  and  retreat. 
The  agility  of  the  captain  enabled  him  to  elude  all  Paul's  efforts  to  cap- 
ture him ;  and,  in  a  fit  of  rage,  he  drew  a  pistol  and  fired  at  him,  but 
missed  him.  He  was  more-  enraged  by  his  failure,  and  made  fresh 
efforts  to  overtake  the  flying  pirate.  He  was  more  successful ;  and  deli- 
vered some  fearful  blows  with  his  cutlass,  which  his  foe  found  it  difficult 
to  parry.  They  had  now  reached  a  considerable  height ;  beneath  them 
lay  the  bay  into  which  the  pirates  had  been  chased.  The  sea  lay  calm 
and  placid :  a  strange  contrast  to  the  bloody  contention  going  on  so 
near  it ;  there  were  the  vessels,  lying  as  they  had  left  them,  looking 
like  immoveable  objects  on  a  plate  of  glass.  There  was  still  a  greater 
height  to  gain ;  but  there  was  more  room  for  those  flying  and  those 
following,  and,  accordingly,  the  men  spread  themselves  in  all  directions, 
where  they  had  the  best  chance  of  overtaking  a  foe.  Paul  heeded  no 
one  but  the  pirate  captain  ;  him  he  followed ;  him  he  attacked.  A  high 
mass  of  rock  stood  between  him  and  escape  ;  and  before  he  had  time  to 
spring  upon  it,  Paul  leaped  up  from  a  cluster  beneath  and  stood  level 
with  him.  He  saw  that  he  must  now  fight,  and,  compressing  his  teeth, 
he  muttered  an  imprecation,  and  turned  to  face  him.  The  conflict 
speedily  became  terrific :  they  cut  and  lunged  and  thrust  with  fearful 
rapidity,  and  tried  every  manoeuvre  to  inflict  a  death-blow.  Their  swords 
clashed  as  though  they  would  break  ;  there  was^no  pause  for  consider- 
ation or  breath ;  the  weapons  flashed  and  glittered  here  and  there,  like 
lightning.  At  length  the  pirate  received  two  severe  gashes,  and  fought 
wildly,  in  hope  to  repay  them ;  but  he  only  laid  himself  open  to  receive 
fresh  wounds,  and  became  frenzied.  He  gnashed  his  teeth,  and  poured 
forth  frightful  imprecation!: ;  the  blood  streamed  from  him,  and  his 
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exertions,  those  of  maddened  rage,  became  greater  as  his  chance  of 
bringing  them  to  a  successful  issue  became  less.  Paul  received  his  blows 
with  skill ;  and,  thinking  only  of  Transom,  he  gave  no  chance  away ;  and 
gathering  his  strength  for  one  tremendous  effort,  he,  with  a  violent 
swing  of  his  sword,  sent  his  weapon  flying  out  of  his  hand  ;  and  in  an 
instant  the  pirate  lay  upon  the  ground,  mortally  wounded.  He  shrieked 
as  he  fell,  and  then  raised  himself  half  up,  the  blood  pouring  from  him 
in  torrents. 

"0  Dios  mioJ"  he  muttered;  "  o~soy  muertof  Que  desgracia!  0 
Madre  de  Dios  !  me  muero.  0  Padre  nuestro — ok  !  " 

He  tried  to  cross  himself  but  fell  back  exhausted.  His  face  grew 
white  and  his  lips  bloodless.  He  raised  his  arm  feebly,  and  beckoned 
Paul  towards  him ;  he  obeyed  the  summons,  and  kneeling  down  raised 
the  expiring  man  in  his  arms,  while  his  companions,  led  by  Gasket  and 
the  captain  of  the  sloop,  continued  chasing  the  remainder  of  the  pirates. 
Large  drops  of  perspiration  rolled  down  the  dying  man's  forehead,  and 
a  violent  shiver  ran  through  his  frame  ;  his  eyes  rolled  wildly  to  and  fro. 
At  length,  with  great  exertion,  he  said  in  a  husky  tone  of  voice. 

"  Me  muero,  senor  capitan,  the  victory  is  yours.  It  is  all  over  with 
me ;  but  I  have  a  favour  to  ask  of  you :  will  you  grant  it  ?" 

"  Name  it  ?"  said  Paul,  surprised  by  the  accuracy  with  which  he 
spoke  English. 

"  But  will  you  grant  it  ? — say,  will  you  grant  it?"  cried  the  pirate, 
earnestly. 

"  Let  me  know  what  it  is,"  returned  Paul,  "  and,  if  consistent  with 
my  honour  and  my  means,  it  shall  be  done." 

"  It  is  consistent  with  both,"  replied  the  pirate,  eagerly.  *'  You  will 
grant  it,  I  know.  Say  it — swear  it.  I  am  dying.  Let  me  not  sink 
into  hell  until  I  hear  you  swear  to  grant  my  prayer." 

"  Speak  it,  man,"  exclaimed  Paul ;  "  if  it  can  be  done  with  truth  and 
honour  it  shall,  I  swear." 

"  It  is  enough,"  murmured  the  man ;  "  you  are  Inglese,  you  will  not 
break  your  word.  0  Dios  mio  I  that  pang.  Listen,  Senor  Inglese. 
About  ten  years  since  I  captured  a  brig  ;  and  put  to  the  sword  every 
one  on  board  save  one  girl — an  English  girl,  fair  and  lovely  as  an  angel. 
O,  Santa  Teresa !  she  was  very  lovely.  I  kept  her  as  my  prize.  An 
island  in  the  Bahamas  was  my  home.  I  took  her  there — I  married  her. 

"  Married !  "  echoed  Paul,  with  surprise. 

"  Si,  Senor,"  returned  the  pirate.  "  I  loved  her  with  all  my  soul, 
and  I  would  not  have  my  children  come  into  the  world  with  disgrace  upon 
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them.  A  priest,  who  was  a  prisoner,  performed  the  ceremony  with  a 
pistol  on  each  side  of  his  head.  The  girl  was  not  willing  to  be  my  wife, 
I  confess.  O,  Santa  Maria !  she  was  weeping  and  fainting  all  the  while, 
and  when  we  were  married,  hard  and  fast,  many  's  the  time  she  tried  to 
murder  herself ;  but  I  prevented  her.  At  last  a  child  was  born — a  girl 
— and  when  she  grew  big  enough  to  look  at,  I  took  a  liking  to  her.  She 
was  very  pretty,  and  had  a  child's  pretty  ways  with  her ;  but  she  would 
cry  and  shrink  when  I  attempted  to  take  her,  and  run  away  from  me 
with  fear  in  her  face.  I  told  her  mother  she  taught  her  to  hate  me,  but 
she  denied  it,  by  saying  that  though  she  hated  me  herself  she  would  not 
teach  her  child  to  hate  any  one.  I  didn't  believe  her,  and  grew  enraged 
with  her.  She  was  always  weeping  and  looking  wretched,  and  would 
shudder  when  I  took  her  in  my  arms,  as  if  a  snake  embraced  her.  She 
always  repulsed  me  when  I  would  kiss  her,  though  she  was  my  wife,  and 
at  last  I  grew  weary  of  this  ;  so  one  morning,  in  a  passion,  I  shot  her." 

"  What !  "  cried  Paul,  recoiling  with  horror. 

"  0  Madre  de  Dios,  be  merciful  to  me  !  I  sent  a  bullet  through  her 
brain,"  returned  the  wretch,  groaning  ;  "  I  was  sorry  for  it  afterwards, 
and  lavished  all  my  fondness  on  the  child  ;  she  is  grown  up  a  fair, 
beautiful  thing,  but  now  she  has  nobody  left  to  take  care  of  her  in  the 
world — not  one  living  soul.  Senor  capitan,  will  you  take  her,  and  make 
her  your  child  ?  Will  you  swear  to  make  her  happy  for  ever  ? — say  you 
will — swear  it  before  I  die.  Quick,  Inglese,  there  is  mist  before  my 
eyes ;  I  grow  cold — will  you  take  her  ?  There's  gold  enough  to  make  her 
a  queen.  Speak — quick." 

"  I  will,"  returned  Paul,  rapidly,  as  he  watched  the  death  hues 
passing  swiftly  over  the  miserable  wretch's  features.  "  Where  shall  1 
light  upon  her  ?" 

"  She  is  in  this  island/'  returned  the  pirate ;  "  half  a  mile  to  the 
north  of  this,  in  a  deep  cranny  in  the  rock,  facing  the  sea,  there  is  a 
small  building ;  she  is  there.  Take  this  ring  from  my  finger ;  those  who 
keep  the  place  will  give  you  free  admission,  and  assist  you  to  remove  the 
wealth.  I — 0  Dios  mio— water,  Inglese — I  faint — water,  water." 

There  was  none  at  hand,  and  no  one  to  fetch  it.  Paul  could  only  part 
his  hair  from  his  forehead,  and  watch  his  ghastly  face  as  it  grew  livid 
with  the  approach  of  death ;  his  eyes  were  closed,  and  the  short  pants 
of  his  chest  told  vividly  that  his  hour  was  come.  For  a  minute  he  lay 
still,  then  suddenly  he  sprung  from  Paul's  arms,  and  raising  himself  to 
his  knees,  he  shouted,  with  an  expiring  effort — 

"  Viva !  Gucrra  hasta  la  muertc  f    Fuego  d  ellos !  avanzad  mis  cam- 
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paneros,  viva  !  Mas  pulvora !  O  Jesus  !  el  Bugue  se  Imnda  \  Estamos 
perdidos  \  Carajo  ! — Ha !  ha !  ha  !  Trae  vino  \  0  Dios  !  me  muero 
agua — ayua,  por  el  amor  de  Dios." 

He  paused  a  moment,  and  fell  back  in  Paul's  arms,  rolled  himself  un- 
easily from  side  to  side,  and  then  with  difficulty  he  muttered — 

"  0  Padre  nuestro  que  estas  en  los  cielos  sanctificado  sea  el  tu  nombre — 
0,  ave  Maria  ! — Santiago — carajo — es  muerto — y  no  nos  dejeis  caer  en 
la  tentacion — 0  Madre  de  Dios  I  pero  libra  nos  de  ma — /." 

The  last  word  faded  upon  his  lips,  and,  with  a  frightful  convulsion  of 
his  limbs,  his  spirit  fled.  Paul  witnessed  the  falling  of  his  jaw— the 
quiver  of  his  limbs — heard  the  heavy  groan  which  accompanied  these 
movements,  and  he  knew  he  held  a  corpse  in  his  arms.  He  laid  him 
gently  down  upon  the  rock,  and  drew  from  his  finger  the  ring  of  which 
he  had  spoken  ;  and  then,  grasping  his  sword,  he  ascended  the  rock, 
following  the  course  the  pirates  and  their  assailants  had  taken  ;  he  heard 
the  discharges  of  fire-arms  still,  shouts  and  the  noise  of  battle  yet  con- 
tinued, and  with  hasty  strides  he  advanced  to  the  scene  of  action.  It 
seems,  in  the  hurry  of  their  flight,  the  pirates  had  taken  a  direction  which 
led  them  to  the  verge  of  a  tremendous  precipice,  from  which  there  was 
no  escape  ;  the-  approach  was  narrow,  and  the  crews  of  the  schooner  and 
sloop  were  more  than  sufficient  to  guard  it.  They  had,  therefore,  but 
one  alternative — to  submit ;  but  as  death  would  meet  them  that  way — for 
every  man  of  them  would  be  hung  if  captured ;  many  of  them  resolved 
to  try  and  cut  their  way  through  the  opposition  vessels,  to  st&nd  their 
ground  and  really  try  and  defeat  their  foes  ;  while  a  few  determined,  if 
the  worst  came  to  the  worst,  to  leap  from  the  cliff  into  eternity.  Thus 
the  battle  assumed  a  fiercer  aspect  than  it  had  hitherto  done.  The  captain 
of  the  vessel  the  sloop  had  chased,  came  more  prominently  forward  than 
before,  and  cheered  his  jnen  to  resistance.  The  struggle  was  hotly  main- 
tained, and  courageously  supported  on  the  pirates'  side,  much  to  the  as- 
tonishment of  those  who  had  made  them  fly  so  easily  before,  but  not 
more  to  their  surprise  than  pleasure,  for  they  would  rather  have  had  a 
little  trouble  to  gain  the  victory  than  have  obtained  it  without  a  blow, 
for  the  sake  of  honour.  Paul  quickly  entered  the  fray ;  his  men  wel- 
comed him  with  a  cheer,  and  rushed  after  him,  as  he,  at  once,  with  in- 
spiriting cries,  plunged  into  the  midst  of  the  rovers.  His  blows  fell  quick 
and  heavily,  and  the  animation  which  he  displayed,  caused  him  not  only 
to  be  well  seconded,  but  to  be  given  way  to  by  his  foes,  who  deemed  him 
too  formidable  an  enemy  to  stand  firmly  before.  As  he  encountered  the 
pirates  one  after  another,  a  few  short  desperate  cuts  were  passed  between 
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them,  which  ended  in  the  pirate  seeking  another  foe,  or  falling  miserably 
wounded.  Those  who  were  near,  saw  and  noted  Paul's  prowess,  and 
hesitated  ere  they  crossed  his  path ;  several  retired  precipitately,  rather 
than  fight  with  him ;  and  the  giving  way  of  a  few  who  were  resolutely 
followed  up,  ended  in  a  similar  display  of  conduct  by  the  rest.  They 
retreated  rapidly  until  further  progress  was  arrested  by  the  precipice ; 
then  some  fought  madly,  regardless  of  all  consequences ;  others  leaped 
into  the  fearful  gulf,  and  the  rest  threw  down  their  arms,  screamed  for 
quarter,  and  were  made  prisoners ;  a  few  minutes  more  and  the  contest 
ceased — the  refractory  were  slain,  and  the  captives  bound. 

"  When  the  fight  was  done"  the  prisoners  were  marched  off  to  be 
taken  on  board  the  sloop,  and  the  captain  congratulated  Paul  and  himself 
upon  the  successful  issue  of  the  affray.  He  mentioned  the  prospects  of  a 
rich  haul  of  gold  and  merchandise,  which  he  expected  to  discover  in  the 
cavern  ;  and  told  him  that  as  he  had  mainly  contributed  to  the  capture, 
his  share  would  be  proportionably  great.  Paul  replied,  and  declined 
accompanying  him  immediately  in  search  of  the  anticipated  prize,  saying 
he  felt  satisfied  that  whatever  was  discovered  would  be  faithfully  accounted. 
He  had  another  object  at  present,  which  demanded  his  immediate  and 
exclusive  attention,  and,  that  completed,  he  would  lose  no  time  in  joining 
him.  The  captain  acquiesced  and  departed  with  his  men,  and  our  hero 
dispatched  his  own  people  with  their  wounded  on  board  the  Trackless, 
and  with  Gasket  and  four  sturdy  fellows  he  went  to  search  for  the 
dwelling  which  contained  the  pirate's  child. 

He  proceeded,  as  directed,  along  the  north  side  of  the  rock  for  rather 
more  than  half  a  mile,  until  he  reached  a  ravine  which  was  of  consider- 
able depth.  He  looked  down,  but  discovered  no  signs  whatever  of  a 
building,  or  anything  approaching  to  it,  and  looked  round  him,  but  with 
no  better  success.  The  spot  on  which  he  stood  commanded  a  view,  on 
three  sides  of  him,  more  than  a  mile  each  way,  and  the  fourth  was  the 
sea ;  there  was  nought  on  which  his  eye  could  alight  indicative  of  the 
place  he  expected  to  find,  and  he  began  to  surmise  that  in  his  agony 
the  pirate  chief  must  have  misdirected  him.  He  could  not  for  a 
moment  entertain  a  thought  that  he  had  done  so  purposely,  or  why  tell 
him  of  the  child's  existence  at  all — the  more  especially  as  the  relation 
conveyed  a  frightful  instance  of  his  villany.  At  last  a  thought  struck 
him  to  descend  the  ravine  ;  the  overhanging  masses  of  rock  presented, 
on  a  first  inspection,  a  terrible  impediment  to  this  design  ;  but  a  more 
scrutinising  and  closer  examination  showed  him  a  spot  where  such  a 
feat  might  be  attempted ;  he  resolved  to  try  it,  and  communicated  his 
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intention  to  Gasket,  who  expressed  his  readiness  to  followed  him  any- 
where. No  objection  was  made  by  their  companions,  for  the  matter 
was  made  optional  to  them,  and,  therefore,  the  descent  was  commenced. 
At  first  it  was  but  blind  work,  and  required  strong  nerves,  for  they 
dropped  from  clump  to  clump  of  rock,  where  a  slip  would  precipitate 
them  two  hundred  feet ;  they  were,  however,  all  used  to  frail  footing 
on  giddy  heights,  and  thought  less  of  their  proceedings  than  most  lands- 
men would  have  done.  Down  they  went,  occasionally  stopping  to  gaze 
down  the  chasm  beneath  them,  or  to  look  at  their  leader,  who  skipped 
from  rock  to  rock,  with  the  agility  of  one  who  had  passed  the  greatest 
part  of  his  life  chamois  hunting.  After  they  had  descended  at  least  fifty 
feet,  Paul  paused  to  rest,  and,  while  gazing  intently  round  him,  he  dis- 
covered a  more  regular  path  than  that  he  was  taking,  leading  to  an 
opening  which  appeared  more  the  result  of  an  excavation  than  a  work 
of  nature.  It  struck  him  that  this  led  to  the  place  he  was  seeking,  and 
with  a  little  exertion  he  contrived  to  get  into  the  track,  followed  by  his 
companions,  one  of  whom  from  an  accidental  stumble  nearly  met  with 
his  death  ;  he  was  saved  by  Gasket's  catching  him  by  the  collar  as  he 
rolled  swiftly  past  him,  and  trusting  his  whole  weight  to  a  rushy  twig 
that  grew  from  a  nook  in  a  slab  of  rock  by  where  he  stood  ;  the  sudden 
jerk  which  the  stopping  of  the  falling  man's  weight  caused,  nearly 
destroyed  his  equilibrium;  but  the  toughness  with  which  the  twig's 
roots  clung  to  the  rock,  preserved  them  both.  After  this  little,  but  not 
very  agreeable,  incident,  they  proceeded  with  alacrity  after  Paul,  who, 
not  having  seen  what  transpired,  gained  some  distance  a-head  of  them, 
and  quickly  perceived  that  he  was  in  the  right  track,  by  lighting  on  a 
path  hewn  in  the  rock.  He  hastened  down  it,  and  found  himself  shortly 
stopped  by  a  huge  block  of  stone,  fixed  perpendicularly  in  the  rock 
across  the  path.  This  was  a  barrier  which  there  was  no  means  of 
passing  or  surmounting,  but  by  some  special  contrivance  of  which  he 
was  not  aware.  He  felt  perfectly  satisfied  there  existed  a  passage,  but 
was  totally  at  a  loss  to  imagine  where  it  was  situated,  for  the  minutest 
scrutiny  did  not  enable  him  to  ascertain  its  whereabouts.  After  a  short 
consultation  Paul  raised  his  voice,  shouted,  and  tapped  with  the  hilt  of 
his  cutlass  against  the  rock ;  to  the  surprise  of  all  they  beheld  the  rock 
of  stone  move  inwardly,  as  if  on  hinges,  and  gradually  open  a  passage 
for  them.  Paul  took  advantage  of  it  and  rushed  on,  followed  by  his 
comrades.  When  the  last  was  through  the  block  closed  with  a  loud 
noise,  and  he  found  himself  in  a  spacious  quadrangle  formed  in  the  rock  t 
confronted  by  a  dozen  fierce-looking  fellows,  armed  to  the  teeth.  They 
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appeared  quite  as  much  surprised  to  see  him  as  he  them,  and  for  a 
minute  they  gazed  on  each  other  without  speaking  or  moving ;  at  length 
finding  they  were  two  to  one,  the  pirates — for  they  were  part  of  the  band 
— with  tremendous  oaths,  attacked  our  hero  and  his  companions.  They 
knew,  however,  well  how  to  defend  themselves,  even  against  superior 
numbers,  and  returning  a  taunting  laugh  to  a  summons  to  throw  down 
their  arms,  they  entered  with  animation  into  the  conflict.  It  was  fierce 
and  bloody  while  it  lasted,  but  sturdy  courage  will  always  prevail  against 
mere  enthusiasm,  and  after  a  brief  struggle  the  pirates  called  for 
quarter,  when  the  dexterity  of  their  opponents  had  reduced  their  numbers 
to  an  equal  amount  with  their  own.  Paul  granted  it,  and  then  showing 
the  ring,  he  demanded  entrance  into  the  dwelling,  which  was  not  yet 
visible.  The  man  to  whom  he  showed  the  glittering  hoop  stared  at  it 
and  then  at  him,  and  after  elevating  his  eye-brows  and  opening  his 
mouth,  exclaimed — 

"  Carajo  !  why  didn't  you  show  that  at  first,  we  would  have  obeyed 
it,  and  saved  our  blood." 

"  You  did  not  give  me  time,"  answered  Paul ;  "  you  must,  therefore, 
take  the  consequences  of  your  own  rashness.  Come,  no  more  words  ; 
lead  me  to  the  building  which  contains  the  young  maiden,  the  captain's 
daughter." 

"  Adonde  estd  el  capitan  ?"  asked  the  man,  sullenly. 

"He  is  safe,'*  he  answered,  evasively.  "  It  was  at  his  request  I 
came ;  you  will  do  well  not  to  refuse  my  bidding." 

•'  Vamos,  siyuiendo  !"  returned  the  fellow,  with  a  gloomy  countenance 
and  walked  on. 

Paul  followed  him,  after  he  had  given  directions  to  Gasket  to  secure 
those  they  had  conquered,  and  passing  through  a  narrow  gallery  cut  in 
the  rock,  he  came  suddenly  upon  a  narrow  archway,  excavated  by 
nature,  beneath  which  they  passed,  and  entered  a  serpentine  passage, 
ill  lighted  and  so  full  of  turns  and  diverging  corridors,  that  to  one  un- 
acquainted with  the  road  it  would  have  proved  an  inextricable  labyrinth. 
Paul  looked  to  his  weapons  expecting  foul  play,  but  his  guide  kept  on 
his  path  without  turning  a  glance  towards  him.  After  they  had  pro- 
gressed a  considerable  distance,  and  no  change  in  the  character  of  the 
place  evident,  Paul  was  about  to  stop  his  conductor  and  make  him  give 
some  proof  that  he  was  not  misleading  him,  when  he  unexpectedly  en- 
countered a  blaze  of  light,  and  found  himself,  by  a  sudden  turn  in  his 
path,  upon  a  broad  surface  of  rock  in  the  open  air  ;  to  his  left  was  a 
small  building,  looking  more  like  the  exterior  of  a  natural  grotto  thnn 
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a  dwelling  house,  and  to  this  building,  from  which  there  was  an  exten- 
sive sea  view,  his  conductor  advanced,  opened  a  door  and  admitted  our 
hero,  who  saw  the  interior,  like  the  passages  through  which  he  had  just 
passed,  was  excavated  out  of  the  body  of  the  rock ;  the  man  led  him  to 
an  upper  apartment,  and  when  they  reached  it  the  man  said — 

"  You  must  wait  here  a  few  minutes,  senor,  while  I  send  for  Senora 
Rita.'' 


"  I  will  see  that  you  do  send  for  her,"  replied  Paul.  "  And  mark 
me,  Spaniard,  if  you  attempt  to  put  any  trick  or  foul  play  upon]  me,  a 
bullet  from  this  pistol  shall  cut  itself  a  road  through  your  skull." 

"  You  need  not  be  alarmed,  Senor  Inglese,"  returned  the  man  ;  "  I 
shall  not  quit  you.  I  will  summon  Senora  RitaVduenna,  Madre 
Jacinta  hither  ;  you  shall  give  her  the  order.  What  ho,  Jacinta  !  Ola, 
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Madre  Jacinta  !  Ola,  Jacinta  /"  he  bawled  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  until 
a  shrill  screeching  voice  answered  in  Spanish — 

"  Jesus !  what  is  all  that  noise  ?  Borachon !  Do  you  think  you  are 
swilling  in  the  cave  ?  Out  upon  you.  Bestia  \  you  want  a  cudgel  do 
you  not,  hijo  de  perra  ?  Madre  de  Dios !  a  strange  senor  !"  cried  an 
old  woman,  checking  her  scolding  language  as  she  entered  on  perceiving 
our  hero. 

"  Si,"  returned  the  pirate  ;  "  el  Senor  would  speak  with  the  senorita ; 
fetch  her." 

"  Puerco  !"  cried  the'woman  ;  "  is  that  the  way  to  address  her 
duenna  ?  learn  manners,  borachon.  Adonde  esta  elcapitan  ?" 

"  Ask  the  senor,"  returned  the  man. 

"  Es  muerto  !"  exclaimed  Paul. 

"  Es  muerto !"  they  both  repeated,  with  astonishment  and  horror. 

"Si"  replied  Paul,  "he  is  dead.  He  has  bequeathed  his  daughter 
to  my  care  ;  produce  her,  and  quickly,  for  my  time  is  precious." 

*'  What  proof  have  we  that  senor  is  not  playing  some  wily  trick  upon 
us  ?"  said  the  old  woman,  cunningly. 

"  This,"  returned  Paul,  producing  the  ring ;  "and  this  will  ensure 
your  obedience  to  my  commands,"  he  continued,  drawing  a  pistol  from 
his  belt,  and  presenting  it  at  the  old  woman's  head. 

She  shrieked,  and  retreated  to  the  further  end  of  the  apartment  and 
mumbled  a  few  prayers,  crossing  herself  devoutly  at  the  same  time. 

"  Stand  up,"  said  Paul,  as  she  crouched  at  his  approach  ;  "  you  have 
no  cause  for  alarm,  if  you  do  as  I  command  you.  Bring  the  young 
senora  here,  or  lead  me  to  her  ;  and  be  speedy  in  whatever  you  do,  if 
you  desire  to  live." 

"  I  will  bring  her  to  your  excellency  this  instant.  Jesus  be  gracious 
to  me !  you  shall  not  have  to  wait  the  telling  of  a  bead,"  replied  the 
old  woman,  hastening  away. 

"  El  capitan  es  muerto,  senor  tells  me,"  observed  the  pirate,  when  the 
duenna  had  left.  "  Where  and  how  did  he  die  ?  At  sea,  by  fighting, 
or  by  fever  ? 

"  He  died,  and  lies  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  hence.  Heard  you  not 
the  firing  ?"  said  Paul  in  reply. 

"  No,"  replied  the  man,  with  surprise  ;  "  we  have  heard  nothing ;  we 
can  hear  nothing,  buried  as  we  are." 

Paul  eyed  him  doubtingly. 

"  It  was  short,  and  hot  too,"  he  said,  "and  the  sound  might  have 
penetrated  a  deeper  recess  than  this.  However,  as  you  appear  to  know 
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nothing,  you  shall  know  all ;  you  will  better  understand  what  you  may 
expect  from  any  ill  behaviour  on  your  part.  Know  that  I  am  com- 
mander of  a  schooner,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  captain  of  a  sloop  of 
war,  have  chased  the  two  vessels  belonging  to  your  gang,  run  them  in 
here,  captured  them  both,  and  have  slain  part  and  taken  the  rest  of 
your  crews  ;  a  view  round  yonder  point  would  shew  you  I  have  spoken 
no  more  than  truth,  for  there  your  vessels  lie  under  the  lee  of  mine  and 
the  sloop." 

"  Que  desgratia!"  muttered  the  man,  with  a  chopfallen  countenance; 
'  Que  maldito!  Senor  will  be  merciful  to  me.  I  swear,  by  all  the  saints, 
that  I  will  prove  a  true  and  loyal  subject,  if  he  sets  me  free." 

"  Let  me  have  a  proof  of  it  in  your  future  conduct,  and  I  may  be 
induced  to  comply  with  your  wish,"  said  Paul ;  "  but  once  give  me 
cause  to  deem  you  treacherous,  and  nothing  shall  save  you  from  the 
yard-arm." 

"  Graclas  senor,"  exclaimed  the  man,  with  a  brightening  countenance, 
and  was  about  volubly  to  declare  his  truth  and  devotion,  when  the 
governante  entered,  bringing  a  young  child  about  nine  years  of  age ; 
she  was  tall  for  her  years,  and  very  fair.  Paul  was  much  struck  with 
her  beauty — it  was  wonderful.  Her  full,  deep  blue  eyes  fringed  with 
et  black  eyelashes,  her  pinky  cheeks  and  red  lips  were  almost  perfect 
in  their  shape  and  hue,  and  there  was  a  quiet,  timid  expression  which 
interested  him  almost  as  deeply  as  her  beauty. 

"  Come  esta  V."  he  said  in  a  kind  tone  to  her,  and  held  out  his 
hand;  she  took  it  hesitatingly,  she  returned  his  salutation  timidly, 
and,  looking  round  the  room  in  a  fearful,  trembling  manner,  she 
murmured — 

"  Adonde  estd  mi  padre  ?" 

"  He  is  far  away  from  hence,"  replied  Paul,  gently.  "  Will  you  trust 
yourself  with  me  for  a  little  while  ?  I  will  be  kind  to  you  and  take  you 
to  friends  who  will  love  you." 

"  Will  you  take  me  to  see  my  father  ?"  she  asked,  in  Spanish. 

"  Do  you  wish  to  see  him,"  he  inquired,  pressing  her  hand. 

"  Oh,  no,  no,"  she  replied,  in  a  terrified  tone. 

"  Senora  Rita  is  not  good  to  say  so,"  said  the  duenna,  keeping  a 
close  eye  upon  Paul's  pistol,  which  he  had  deposited  in  his  belt ;  "she 
should  love  her  father— her  good,  kind,  amiable  father  ;  everybody 
her  father,  do  they  not,  senor  ?"  she  concluded,  addressing  Paul. 

Paul  did  not  reply  to  her,  but  said — 

"Will  you  go  with  me?" 
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"  I  will  go  with  you  if  we  do  not  see  my  father,"  she  replied. 

"  Why  do  you  dislike  him  ?"  asked  Paul ;  "  does  he  not  love  you  ?  Is 
he  not  kind  to  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  he  talks  kindly/'  she  replied,  "  but  I  cannot  love  him — indeed  I 
cannot  love  him,'*  she  added,  with  a  shudder ;  "  I  have  always  been 
frightened  of  him,  and  hated  him,  senor — yes,"  she  cried,  vehemently, 
stamping  her  little  foot,  "  hated  him  since  he  killed  my  mother — '* 

"  Oh,  hush ;  Rita  should  tell  no  tales,"  interposed  Duenna  Jacinta. 

"  Silence,  hag !"  cried  Paul,  sternly,  and  then  smoothing  his  brow,  he 
said — "  You  know  he  took  your  mother's  life  away  ?" 

"  Oh,  si  senor"  she  exclaimed,  bursting  into  tears,  "  I  saw  him  kil 
her  ;  he  shot  her  with  a  pistol.  It  is  a  long  while  since,  but  I  have  never 
forgot  it,  and  I  never  can.  I  have  never  prayed  for  him  since,  senor, 
though  my  dear  mother,  when  she  was  alive,  bade  me  pray  for  him  as  well 
as  all  the  world,  but  I  could  not  do  it.  Take  me  with  you,  senor,  I  will 
go  anywhere  with  you,  for  you  are  young  and  handsome,  and  do  not 
look  wicked.  I  will  go  with  you,  if  you  will  promise  me  I  shall  never 
see  my  wicked  father  more." 

"  I  can  easily  make  that  promise,"  returned  Paul.  "  If  you  come  with 
me  you  shall  never  see  him  again." 

"  Then  I  will  go  to  the  end  of  the  world  with  you,"  she  said,  placing 
both  her  hands  frankly  in  his. 

"  Poor  child,"  Paul  murmured,  in  English,  "  you  shall  go  with  me  and 
find  a  happier  home  than  that  beneath  a  father's  roof.  I  wish  it  had 
been  my  fortune  to  have  rescued  your  mother." 

"Oh,  happiness  !"  she  cried,  clasping  her  hands  with  delight,  "you 
speak  English."  She  said  this  in  excellent  English. 

Paul  looked  surprisedly  at  her. 

"  You  speak  it  too,"  he  said,  speaking  the  language. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  she  returned,  "  my  dear  mother  taught  me,  and  some- 
times my  father  would  speak  it  to  me.  I  love  English,  for  it  was  my 
mother's  native  language,  and  if  you  are  English  I  shall  love  you  too." 

Paul  smiled. 

"  We  shall  be  very  good  friends,  I  have  no  doubt,"  he  said,  and 
pressed  her  hand  ;  then  turning  to  the  pirate  he  said  to  him  in  Spanish — 

"  Haste  to  where  my  men  hold  your  comrades  in  captivity,  inquire 
for  el  Senor  Gasket,  lead  him  hither  to  me,  and  be  quick  about  it." 

The  man  made  him  an  obeisance  and  quitted  the  room  instantly,  with 
a  brief 

"  Si,  senor"  on  his  lips. 
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A  colloquy  ensued  between  our  hero,  the  child,  and  the  duenna,  in 
which  the  latter  performed  a  part  which  did  not  advance  her  in  the 
estimation  of  Paul,  and  he  felt  little  hesitation  in  showing  her  his 
opinions  upon  the  subject,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  almost  make  the  old 
crone  go  upon  her  knees  and  beg  for  forgiveness.  While  she  was  yet 
deprecating  his  anger  the  Spaniard  returned  with  Gasket,  and  our  hero 
acquainted  him  with  his  intention  of  having  the  dwelling  searched,  and 
its  contents  conveyed  on  board  the  Trackless.  The  Spaniard  readily 
proffered  his  assistance,  and  told  them  of  an  outlet  leading  from  the 
house  to  the  base  of  the  rock,  which  would  wonderfully  facilitate  the 
transmission  of  the  effects.  Paul  gladly  availed  himself  of  the  advantage  '• 
he  took  the  child  under  his  charge,  and,  leaving  Gasket  in  possession 
of  the  dwelling,  he  wound,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spaniard,  down 
the  pathway  he  had  spoken  of,  and,  after  a  short  walk,  found  himself  at 
the  mouth  of  the  cavern,  which  the  seamen  of  the  sloop,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  captain,  were  ransacking  of  its  contents.  He 
did  not  interfere  with  them,  but  proceeded  to  the  spot  where  one  of  his 
boats  lay.  He  hailed  it  and  was  conveyed  on  board  his  vessel.  His  first 
object,  after  installing  the  little  Rita  in  his  cabin,  was  to  see  to  the 
comforts  of  the  wounded,  and  when  that  duty  was  accomplished,  he  sum- 
moned a  number  of  his  men,  and  entering  his  boat,  he  bade  them  pull  to 
shore. 

It  was  his  intention  to  return  to  the  dwelling  of  the  pirate  captain 
for  the  wealth  it  contained,  but  as  it  was  also  his  determination  that  the 
whole  of  it  should  be  preserved  for  the  benefit  of  the  little  Rita,  he 
resolved  not  to  mention  a  word  to  the  captain  of  the  sloop,  because  he 
knew,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  service,  he  would  consider  it  confis- 
cated, and  claim  it  in  the  king's  name,  thus  depriving  the  orphan  of  the 
only  compensation  for  the  loss  of  her  parents  which  it  was  Paul's  resolve 
she  should  possess.  Night  was  fast  approaching,  and  under  the  cover 
of  its  friendly  shade,  he  planned  that  the  property  should  be  conveyed 
on  board  the  Trackless ;  everything  seemed  to  favour  him  in  his  kind 
intent.  When  he  reached  the  shore  he  encountered  the  captain  of  the 
sloop,  who  inquired  of  him  his  destination,  to  which  he  replied  he  knew 
that  there  were  a  number  of  pirates  secreted  in  the  island,  and  he  meant 
to  capture  them.  The  captain  lauded  his  energy,  saying — 

"  You  would  have  made  his  majesty  a  good  officer,  Captain  Jones, 
and,  perhaps,  we  may  yet  see  you  gazetted  to  a  frigate." 

Paul  bowed,  and  a  flush  mounted  to  his  brow. 

"  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  it,  believe  me,"  continued  the  captain,   "With 
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respect  to  the  fellows  you  are  in  pursuit  of,  you  will  greatly  conveni- 
ence me  if  you  will  bring  them,  when  you  have  cajight  them,  to  me 
round  the  point.  I  wish  to  get  under  weigh  instantly.  One  of  the 
fellows  here  has  turned  king's  evidence,  and  tells  me  another  of  these 
rascals  will  be  thereabouts  shortly,  laden  with  spoils.  I  wish  to  catch  my 
gentlemen,  but  if  I  do  not  look  sharp  he  will  give  me  the  slip." 

Paul  quickly  assented  and  they  parted.  Our  hero  made  for  the  path 
which  the  Spaniard  had  pointed  out ;  and  once  more  led  by  him,  he 
sought  the  pirate's  abode.  Upon  reaching  it  he  found  Gasket  had 
made  good  use  of  his  time,  and  brought  to  light  wealth  to  an  immense 
amount,  principally  consisting  of  precious  stones  and  doubloons ;  the 
pirate  evidently  leaning  towards  that  species  of  wealth  which  was  of 
enormous  value  in  a  small  compass*  The  more  bulky  property  was  of  in- 
ferior value,  except  a  few  chests  of  massy  plate,  all  which  Paul  had  carried 
to  the  Trackless,  and  when  everything  which  presented  claims  to  be 
taken  was  transferred  to  the  schooner,  he  caused  a  heap  to  be  made  of 
the  rest  and  set  fire  to,  leaving  only  a  blackened  mass  of  ruins  to  tell 
where  the  abode  of  iniquity  had  existed. 

The  captain  of  the  sloop  had  put  a  number  of  his  men  on  board  each, 
of  the  pirate's  vessels,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  prisoners,  and  with- 
out loosing  a  moment's  time  had  got  under  sail  and  made  for  the  place 
where  he  expected  to  obtain  another  prize.  Paul  was  not  long  follow- 
ing him ;  he  stood  out  of  the  bay,  and  with  a  good  breeze,  which  sprung 
up  opportunely,  he  run  for  the  point  at  which  the  sloop  was  cruising. 
He  examined  narrowly  the  damage  which  the  Trackless  had  received 
in  her  engagement  with  the  pirate  and  had  it  repaired  fully.  He  was 
not  sorry  to  find  that  she  had  received  no  injury  sufficient  to  impair 
her  powers  of  sailing,  and  in  less  time  than  he  anticipated  he  hove  in 
sight  of  the  sloop,  and  the  transfer  of  the  prisoners  was  soon  effected. 
The  captain  told  our  hero  likewise,  that  an  accurate  account  of  the 
booty  captured  had  been  made,  and  that  his  and  his  ship's  company's 
share  should  be  forwarded  to  them  through  the  owners  of  the  Trackless 
at  the  earliest  opportunity.  Our  hero  thanked  him  for  his  courtesy, 
and  the  two  ships'  company,  reciprocally  cheering  each  other,  they 
parted,  and  the  Trackless  made  the  best  of  her  way  to  Philadelphia. 

During  the  voyage  home  Paul  was  much  interested  in  his  little 
charge.  He  found  her  quiet  and  amiable — thoughtful  and  intelligent ; 
she  had  been  accustomed  to  solitude,  her  only  companion  being  the 
duenna,  and  being  naturally  reflective  she  had  reached  a  knowledge  and 
manner  beyond  h«r  years.  From  an  infant  she  had  been  terrified  at 
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the  sight  of  her  father,  and  had,  with  undivided  love,  clung  more  de- 
votedly to  her  mother.  Her  murder  before  the  timid  child's  eyes  had 
impressed  her  with  a  horror  which  had  nearly  deprived  her  of  intellect. 
The  anguish  she  suffered  knew  not,  even  by  years,  mitigation,  and  had 
preyed  with  such  poisonous  effect  upon  her  frame  as  to  become  fatal. 
The  sudden  change,  the  revolution  of  circumstances  which  Paul's 
appearance  had  made — her  removal  from  the  place,  where  since  her 
mother's  death,  she  had  been  withering,  were  too  much  for  the  weak 
state  of  her  system,  and  Paul  perceived  with  real  regret  that  it  was 
doubtful  whether  she  would  live  the  voyage  out.  He  had  a  clever 
medical  man  on  board,  and  he  placed  her  under  his  charge  with  more 
than  earnest  injunctions  to  do  his  best  for  her  recovery,  but  the  surgeon 
at  once  pronounced  her  case  hopeless.  The  child  seemed  to  have  a 
knowledge  of  what  was  going  to  happen,  but  expressed  no  dread ;  she 
talked  of  death  as  a  slumber  in  which  she  should  have  sweet  dreams  of 
her  mother.  To  the  last  she  refused  to  keep  to  her  cabin ;  she  loved 
the  green  sea  and  blue  sky,  and  would  pass  the  best  part  of  the  day 
upon  the  deck,  walking  among  the  strong  and  sturdy  men  there  like  a 
fairy  spirit  in  a  sweet  child's  form.  There  was  not  a  man  in  the  vessel 
who  did  not  look  with  kind  eyes  upon  her,  and  there  was  not  one  who 
did  not  feel  hurt  when  it  passed  among  them  that  the  doctor  had  said 
death  had  her  down  in  his  log.  Every  day  she  grew  feebler,  but  was 
never  fretful  or  pettish  when  her  strength  was  insufficient  to  suffer  her 
to  remain  on  deck ;  and  one  evening  when  Paul  sat  by  her  side  trying 
to  make  the  hours  pass  unwearily,  she  talked  to  him  in  a  higher  strain 
than  he  had  ever  known  her,  and  she  spoke  of  her  mother — her  dear 
mother ;  her  voice  was  low  and  gentle,  but  very  earnest,  and  she  took 
his  hand  and  kissed  it,  saying,  as  she  pressed  it  to  her  burning  lips,  that 
if  her  sweet  mother  had  not  been  killed,  and  she  had  him  for  a  brother, 
she  should  be  very  sorrowful  at  the  thoughts  of  dying,  but,  as  it  was, 
it  was  perhaps  the  happiest  for  her.  She  looked  him  in  the  eyes  as 
she  spoke,  and  smiled  so  sweetly ,"so  affectionately,  that  the  tears  rushed 
into  his  eyes  until  he  was  blinded  by  them ;  he  turned  his  head  away 
and  hurriedly  dashed  his  hand  across  his  lids,  then  he  turned  to  her 
again,  and  she  was  dead. 

She  lay  as  a  child  sleeps  when  fatigued  by  the  sports  of  a  summers  day, 
slumbering  peacefully  and  calmly,  refreshing  her  weary  frame  in  sweet 
repose.  Paul  gazed  thoughtfully  and  regretfully  upon  her  for  some  time, 
and  then  with  something  of  a  heavy  heart,  he  went  upon  deck.  It  soon 
passed  among  the  men  that  their  little  favourite  was  dead,  and  the  loss 
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of  a  dear  friend  or  relative  could  not  have  affected  these  honest  fellows 
more  deeply ;  they  went  about  their  duty  in  a  quiet,  almost  solemn 
manner,  as  though  their  noise  would  disturb  the  dead  child  in  her  death 
sleep  :  they  talked  low  and  gravely  of  the  youthful  spirit  that  had  fled — 
the  sweet  maiden  who  had  been  among  them  as  a  flower  shows  among 
rocks,  and  their  converse  was  tinctured  with  sadness,  and  they  looked  as 
though  grief  had  fallen  with  heavy  hand  upon  them.     The  next  evening 
the  child  was  buried  in  the  deep  sea — it  was  a  solemn  sight  to  see  the 
body  of  that  young  creature  consigned  to  the  unfathomable  waters. 
Paul  read  the  sendee  over  her  in  a  clear  impressive  voice ;  once  or  twice 
his  voice  faltered,  and  there  were  those  near  who  fancied  they  perceived 
thick  tears,  but  he  made  a  strong  effort,  and  concluded  in  a  firm  tone, 
and  then  turned  sadly  from  the  spot  and  entered  his  cabin,  while  the 
people  returned  to  their  duty  something  less  light-hearted  for  the  loss 
of  a  child,  whose  only  claim  upon  them  was  interest  and  sympathy. 

Fair  winds  assisted  them — fair  weather  attended  them.     Advantage 
was  taken  of  it  by  crowding  sail,  and,  notwithstanding  the  delay  which 
the  Trackless  had  met  with,  she  entered  the  port  of  Philadelphia  two 
days  before  she  was  expected.     Paul  lost  no  time  in  seeing  the  owners, 
and  in  giving  a  full  account  of  all  that  had  transpired,  and  had  the 
satisfaction  of    being   warmly  eulogised,   as   well   as  handsomely  re- 
munerated for  his  services.     The  property  which  he  had  taken  for  the 
little  Rita  from  the  pirates'  dwellings  was  sold  by  private  contract,  and 
equally  shared  between  the  people  of  the  schooner ;   he  generously  re- 
fraining from  taking  a  single  coin.     The  engagement  he  had  had  with 
the  pirates  soon  got  noised  abroad,  and  he  was  gratified  by  finding  that 
his  name  was  in  every  one's  mouth ;  this  he  considered  the  first  step  to 
fame,  and  inwardly  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  it  the  first  opportunity 
that  occurred.     He  was  offered  the  command  of   the  Trackless  with 
considerable  emoluments  ;  he  was  also  offered  several   ships  of  larger 
size,  but  he  declined  all.     The  merchant  service  was  not  the  road  to 
glory,   and  he  would  not  pursue  it ;  he  waited  for  a  better  chance,  he 
could  belter  afford  to  wait,  for  now  he  was  spoken  of  by  men  in  power ; 
and  with  no  little  joy  did  he  hear  that  it  was  not  improbable  he  would 
receive  the  command  of  a  ship  of  war  :  he,  therefore,  leaving  his  address 
with  those  likely  to  forward  his  wishes,  left  Philadelphia,  accompanied 
by  Gasket,  had  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  his  brother's  estate  upon 
the  Rapahaunoc. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

"  Aloft  fair  Albion's  ensign  flows, 
As  now  she  gains  upon  her  foes ; 
Prompt  are  the  signals — quick  the  fire — 
Glad  cheers  the  British  hearts  inspire  ! 
Through  heaven's  wide  vault  the  guns  resound, 
Dense  clouds  of  smoke  extend  around. 
The  groups  press  forward  to  the  shore, 
Where  a  calm  stillness  reigned  before ; 
And,  in  a  wild  suspense,  await 
The  issue  of  their  champion's  fate. 
Hush'd  are  the  sounds,  the  breezes  bear 
The  murky  clouds  that  filTd  the  air : 
With  shatter'd  masts  and  captive  crew, 
The  foes,  dismantled,  rise  to  view  ; 
While  the  brave  victors  bear  away 
The  long-sought  trophies  of  the  day." 

J.  H.  LOWTHER,  ESQ. 

PAUL  JONES  remained  for  a  long  period  at  home  with  his  brother, 
who  was  seized  with  an  illness  of  an  alarming  character.  Lieutenant 
Prior  and  Florence  were  still  with  him  when  Paul  returned,  but  their 
stay  was  not  of  long  duration,  for  they  had  received  letters  from  the 
parents  of  both  stating  a  full  forgiveness  had  been  given  by  the  father 
of  Florence,  and  a  reconciliation  effected  between  the  two  families  ;  a 
happy  state  of  things,  brought  about  chiefly  through  the  instrumentality 
of  Doctor  Gray,  who  had  been  unceasing  in  his  efforts  to  achieve  this 
desirable  affair.  Both  Eustace  and  his  sweet  wife  were  delighted  at 
the  intelligence  ;  and,  with  no  little  gratification,  they  prepared  to  re- 
turn to  the  land  of  their  birth.  Their  thanks  to  our  hero  and  his 
brother  for  the  kindness  and  services  they  had  received  from  them 
were  as  fervent  and  earnest  as  the  warmest  heart  could  have  wished  ; 
and,  with  mutual  consent,  they  parted.  To  Gasket  they  would  have 
shown  their  sense  of  his  truth  and  devotion  by  munificence  as  well  as 
grateful  acknowledgments,  but  when  the  hour  for  separation  arrived 
he  was  no  where  to  be  found.  His  absence  created  some  surprise,  but 
though  a  rigid  search  was  instituted  for  him  he  could  not  be  discovered 
and  they  departed  without  seeing  him,  leaving  behind  only  their  thanks 
and  a  handsome  present.  They  embarked  at  Philadelphia,  and  after  a 
long,  but  safe  voyage,  they  arrived  in  England,  and  were  soon  happily 
installed  beneath  the  roof  of  Mr.  Stanley,  who,  by  kindness  and  affec- 
tion, endeavoured  to  obliterate  the  remembrance  of  his  former  harsh- 
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ness.  About  this  time  the  unhappy  differences  which  led  to  the 
separation  of  the  Colonies  from  England  took  place ;  the  mistaken  line 
of  policy  which  England  pursued,  accompanied  by  aggressions  which 
nothing  in  the  conduct  of  the  colonists  could  have  justified,  filled  every 
thinking  man  with  indignation.  It  is  not,  however,  the  intention  of 
this  work  to  speak  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  American  war,  but 
simply  to  mention  its  existence,  and  the  connection  our  hero  had  with 
it.  Paul  Jones  possessed  a  reflective  mind.  It  has  already  been  stated 
that  during  the  time  he  was  with  his  brother  he  had  devoted  himself 
much  to  works  of  a  political  nature,  and  when  the  Colonies  were 
oppressed  by  England  he  was  one  of  the  first  who  strongly  and 
strenuously  sided  with  the  former.  There  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
some  slight  prejudices  influencing  from  his  expulsion,  for  it  was  little 
else,  from  Scotland,  and  the  slights  he  had  received  when  making  ap- 
plication for  a  post  under  government.  This  ill  disposition  was  added 
to  by  his  not  receiving,  on  the  part  of  himself  or  men,  a  fraction  of  the 
wealth  which  he  had  assisted — in  fact,  mainly  accomplished — capturing 
from  the  pirates  ;  and  all  his  representations  and  exertions,  backed  by 
men  of  established  credit,  failed  in  obtaining  for  him  more  than  a  cool 
reply,  that  the  Government  only  acknowledged  the  people  of  her  own 
vessels  in  the  distribution  of  prizes  which  were  confiscated  to  the 
crown.  To  do  the  captain  of  the  sloop  justice,  he  had  exerted  himself 
to  see  the  claims  of  our  hero  established ;  but  his  representations, 
though  made  with  a  manly  spirit,  and  candid  acknowledgment  of  the 
share  Paul  had  taken  in  securing  the  success  of  the  affair  were  unavail- 
able. The  enthusiastic  hostility  which  Paul  expressed  towards  Eng- 
land may  have  obtained  much  of  its  asperity  from  these  causes  ;  he 
looked  upon  the  mother  country  as  a  hot-bed  of  injustice,  and  panted  for 
an  opportunity  to  testify  the  hate  he  felt  towards  it ;  mistaking,  as  did 
many  others,  the  acts  of  a  few  for  the  deeds  of  a  nation. 

At  this  time  his  brother,  after  a  long  illness,  whom  he  had  unweariedly 
attended,  died,  and  left  him  sole  possessor  of  his  little  property ;  and 
shortly  afterwards,  Congress  determined  upon  making  reprisals  for  the 
the  maritime  agressions  which  England  had  made,  a  fleet  was  speedily 
prepared — a  small  one,  it  was  true — and  men  capable  of  taking  command 
of  them  were  eagerly  sought  for.  Among  the  first  who  attracted  the 
notice  of  Congress  was  John  Paul  Jones,  whose  conduct  in  the  schooner, 
the  Trackless,  had  excited  such  admiration ;  and  it  was  speedily  inti- 
mated to  him,  that  if  he  desired  to  do  America  service,  he  had  but  to 
make  the  offer,  and  he  would  at  once  be  appointed  to  the  command  of 
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a  vessel  of  war.  He  did  so  instantly ;  and  the  result  was,  that  on  the 
22d  of  December,  1775,  he  was  appointed  by  Congress  to  be  a  first- 
lieutenant  in  the  American  navy.  He  was  at  first  mortified,  that,  as  he 
expected,  he  had  not  had  a  ship  given  him ;  but  as  it  was  represented  to 
him  that  merely  individual  interests  were  to  be  studied  in  giving  vessels 
to  those  persons  who  possessed  directly  and  indirectly  a  vast  influence 
in  the  infant  state,  he  swallowed  his  mortification  with  the  promise  that 
he  should  receive  the  first  vacancy  that  occurred.  With  some  difficulty, 
he  got  Gasket — who  had  returned  to  him  about  a  week  after  the  depar- 
ture of  Eustace  and  Florence,  he  having  gone  on  a  hunting  expedition 
in  the  back  woods — a  berth  as  a  master's  mate  on  board  the  same  ship,  the 
Alfred,  to  which  he  was  appointed  first  lieutenant.  He  said  nothing  to 
the  honest  tar  until  he  had  concluded  the  negotiations ;  and  then,  when 
he  proffered  it,  with  an  expectation  of  it  being  received  with  pleasure,  he 
was  surprised  to  meet  with  almost  a  direct  refusal  to  accept  it.  Upon 
inquiring  the  reasons  which  led  to  this  denial,  Gasket  replied — 

"  I  don't  like,  John,  to  fight  agin  my  country." 

"  Your  country/'  replied  Paul,  with  a  laugh ;  "  how  do  you  claim 
England  as  your  country  ?  you  were  born  at  sea." 

"  I  can't  exactly  say  that,"  returned  Gasket.  "  I  was  picked  up 
when  very  young,  off  a  wreck  ;  but  it  don't  follow  that  I  was  born  at 
sea." 

"  Nor  does  it  follow  that  you  were  born  in  England,"  remarked 
Paul. 

"  But  I  feel  that  I  was ;  "  I  feel,  John  Paul,  that  I  am  an  English- 
man. I  was  brought  up  by  an  Englishman,  in  an  English  ship ;  and 
I've  served  under  a  English  flag  ever  since ;  and  dam'me  if  I  like  to 
fight  against  old  England — it  don't  seem  nat'ral,  and  that's  the  truth." 

"  No  man,  Gaskelt,  has  a  right  to  consider  country,  where  gross 
injustice  has  been  done,"  argued  Paul.  "  England  has  unjustly  op- 
pressed these  colonies — most  indefensibly  unjustly — and  refuses  to 
acknowledge,  in  the  smallest  degree,  the  infamous  wrongs  she  has  per- 
petrated. It  is  right  she  should  be  resisted,  and  taught  that  injustice, 
even  from  a  strong  hand,  will  sooner  or  later  be  punished.  Remember, 
too,  Gasket,  that  if  you  fight  against  England,  you  fight  with  those 
who  have  English  blood  in  their  veins — with  those  who  are  as  nearly 
allied  to  England  as  you  are ;  and  that  argument  alone  is  sufficient, 
I  should  imagine,  to  do  away  with  your  objection.'* 

"  I  can't  say  I  see  that,"  replied  Gasket :  "  supposing,  John,  your 
mother  knocked  you  down  for  a  sin  you  did  not  commit,  do  you  think 
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it  would  be  right  and  fair  to  return  her  blow  for  blow,  and  do  your  best 
to  knock  the  old  woman  down  because  she  saw  things  in  a  wrong 
bearing :  a  mother,  John,  is  a  mother,  and  ought  to  be  treated  as  such. 
Mothers  love  their  children,  John,  even  if  they  do  sometimes  give  a  little 
more  punishment  than  is  necessary ;  but  they  soon  find  out  they  have 
done  wrong,  and  make  up  for  their  flogging  by  being  fonder  and 
kinder  than  ever.  It's  my  opinion,  that  if  the  people  hereaway  consider 
themselves  the  sons  of  England,  which,  seeing  their  fathers  all  shipped 
from  the  old  country,  is  no  more  than  they  ought  to  do  ;  I  say  I  think 
if  they  do,  they  ought  to  wait  a  little  while  and  try  and  mix  up  matters 
without  coming  to  blows." 

"  Those  are  points  left  to  wiser  heads  than  mine  or  yours,  Gasket," 
said  Paul ;  "  and  whatever  we  may  think  will  not  affect  the  steps  already 
taken  ;  but  with  respect  to  your  reluctance,  I  think  you  ought  to  divest 
yourself  of  it,  and  look  upon  yourself  in  the  same  light  as  I  view  myself, 
which  is,  as  a  citizen  of  the  world.  You  cannot  with  certainty  lay  claim 
to  any  country  as  your  birth  place — it  might  have  been  France  as  well 
as  Eng — " 

"  Don't  say  that,  John  ;  don't  say  that,"  cried  Gasket,  with  vehemence, 
speaking  with  all  the  bitterness  which  at  that  period  all  English  sailors 
felt  towards  Frenchmen  ;  "I  couldn't  have  been  a  Frenchman — no,  no, 
say  anything  but  that."  *fr 

"  Well,*'  replied  Paul,  laughing  at  his  earnestness,  "  we  irtiiJUuU  suppose 
any  country  ;  we  will  suppose  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific,  but  you  have 
neither  relations  nor  connections  of  any  sort  in  any  country — " 

"  Say  no  more,  John,"  said  Gasket,  interrupting  him  ;  "  it  is  of  no 
use  arguing  with  you,  you  can  sail  round  me  at  will  in  argument ;  I  see 
you  are  bent  upon  my  going  with  you,  and  I'll  go ;  but,  by  the  Lord  ! 
as  here  I  stand,  I  had  rather  lose  my  right  hand  than  fight  agin  the  old 
country.  I  would  rather  lose  my  fist,  John,  and  go  agin  the  mounseers, 
than  go  whole-handed  into  action  with  those  who,  until  now,  have  been 
my  messmates." 

"  If  you  have  such  strong  opinions  upon  the  matter,  my  good  friend," 
said  Paul,  kindly,  laying  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder;  "far  be  it  from 
me  to  induce  you  against  your  will  to  follow  me — " 

"  It's  all  done,  John,"  cried  Gasket,  preventing  Paul  from  speaking 
further  ;  "  I  will  join  you,  so  say  no  more  of  the  affair.  I  am  obliged  to 
you  for  the  rank  you  have  obtained  for  me,  and  it  shall  go  hard  but  I  do 
my  best  not  to  disgrace  it." 

^t,JZ 
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Without  another  word  he  wrung  Paul  hard  by  the  hand  and  quitted 
him. 

The  arrangements  for  the  disposal  of  Jhe  estate  and  effects  of  his 
brother  having  been  concluded,  he  hastened^take  his  post  on  board  the 
ship  of  war,  the  Alfred,  attended  by  his  honest  friend,  Gasket,  and  their 
first  cruise  was  directed  to  New  Providence,  one  of  the  Bahama 
isles,  and  with  another  sloop  in  company,  she  made  sail  for  their 
destination.  Never  did  Paul  find  more  bitterly  the  want  of  discipline 
than  upon  this  voyage ;  all  the  men  were  inexperienced,  and  would  not 
be  taught ;  they  were  all  equal,. they  said,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  the 
men  were  persuaded  to  do  their  duty,  while  the  officers,  even  the  most 
subordinate  in  rank,  acknowledged  no  superior.  The  captain  was  next 
to  a  nonenity,  and  the  first  lieutenant  was  still  less  obeyed.  With  such 
a  state  of  things  it  was  little  likely  much  honour  was  to  be  achieved, 
and,  accordingly,  upon  arriving  at  New  Providence,  through  gross  in- 
capacity upon  the  part  of  most  of  the  officers,  the  landing,  which  was 
to  have  been  effected  in  the  night,  was  delayed  till  the  morning,  and 
thus  the  very  object  for  which  they  had  come  was  defeated — namely, 
the  capture  of  a  large  quantity  of  military  stores,  which  the  governor  of 
the  island,  aware  of  their  arrival,  had  contrived  to  send  away  in  the 
night.  Their,landing  was  not  opposed,  but  as  they  were  disappointed 
in  their  object,  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  embark  again,  and  shape 
their  course  back  again  for  America.  While  they  \vere  yet  off  New 
Providence  they  fell  in  with  the  Glasgow  English  frigate,  and  now  Paul 
thought  there  was  a  chance  of  redeeming  the  honour  he  considered  they 
had  lost :  a  council  was  held,  and  fighting  was  rather  eschewed.  Paul 
had  almost  to  storm  before  he  could  get  them  to  fight,  and  at  last  when 
through  his  strong  representations,  they  believed  the  capture  of  the 
English  frigate  was  certain,  they  prepared  for  action.  Paul  was  given 
the  command  of  the  lower  gun  deck,  and  with  alacrity  he  prepared  to 
do  his  duty,  and  aid  in  winning  the  day,  a  result  he  calculated  upon  as 
inevitable.  The  action  was  commenced,  and  maintained  with  some 
spirit  for  a  short  time,  but  the  superiority  of  the  broadsides  and  discipline 
of  the  Englishman  was  so  manifest,  that  the  Americans  were  astounded  ; 
the  effects  were  tremendous,  so  far  exceeding  what  they  had  anticipated, 
that  they  at  once  sheered  off  to  Paul's  indignation — nay,  almost  mad- 
ness. It  was  in  vain  that  he  urged  the  captain  to  continue  the  contest — 
his  representations  of  means  by  which  victory  might  be  ensured  were 
unheeded,  and  the  vessels  fairly  took  to  flight ;  their  lightness  of  heels 
enabled  them  to  distance  their  pursuer,  who  chased  them  as  far  as  it 
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was  possible,  and  they  entered  their  port  with  the  satisfaction  of  being 
every  way  disgraced. 

"  I  expected  no  other,"  said  Gasket,  in  reply  to  a  bitter  exclama- 
tion of  Paul ;  "but  if  we  had  an  English  crew — " 

"  If  we  had,"  interrupted  Paul,  with  vehemence ;  "  if  we  had,  and  I 
had  commanded,  I  would  have  carried  the  frigate  if  she  had  been 
thrice  her  force/' 

"Ah  !"  sighed  Gaaket,  "  there's  nothing  like  the  old  country  after 
all." 

Paul  did  not  reply  ;  perhaps,  at  that  moment,  he  felt  as  much. 

The  proceedings  of  the  American  squadron  gave  unqualified  dissatis- 
faction to  Congress,  and  to  the  American  people  generally,  and  a  rigid 
inquiry  was  substituted,  the  result  of  which  was  the  appointment  of  our 
hero  to  the  command  of  a  sloop  of  war,  entitled  the  Providence.  But 
the  duties  imposed  upon  him  were  not  much  to  his  taste ;  his  chief 
employment  was  to  escort  vessels  from  Rhode  Island  into  the  Sound, 
and  from  Boston  to  Philadelphia.  He  was  afterwards  occupied  in 
cruizing,  and  in  six  weeks  captured  sixteen  sail — his  vigilance,  his  deter- 
mination, and  his  speedy  movements  enabling  him  to  gain  great  informa- 
tion as  well  as  success  in  all  he  undertook.  He  acted  upon  the  same 
principle  which,  in  an  after  period,  so  mainly  contributed  to  Napoleon's 
unexampled  success.  He  was  no  sooner  heard  of  in  one  place  than  he  was 
seen  in  another.  There  was  no  guarding  against  the  rapidity  of  his 
movements,  and  merchant  vessels,  who  believed  him  far  away,  beheld 
him  on  their  quarter  with  the  astonishment  of  men  who  gazed  on  feats 
of  magic.  One  important  service  he  did  to  America  was  the  capture  of 
the  Mellish,  a  large  armed  vessel,  which  had  on  board  ten  thousand 
suits  of  clothing  for  the  army,  under  the  command  of  Generals  Bur- 
goyne  and  Carleton.  Many  other  feats  of  equal  value  he  peformed, 
and  at  length  he  reached  the  Delaware,  and  received  from  all  parties 
acclamations  and  praises.  Now,  indeed,  his  star  was  in  the  ascendant. 
Now,  indeed,  with  glowing  thoughts,  he  saw  honours  awaiting,  and  but 
a  short  probation  to  pass  ere  he  was  invested  with  them,  and  then  who 
should  step  between  him  and  Alice  ? — Alice,  the  pride  of  his  soul,  the 
hope  of  his  ambition — the  twin  star  of  his  glory! 

One  night  as  he  lay  slumbering  in  his  ship,  upon  the  Delaware,  he 

dreamed  that  the  same  tutelary  angel  who  appeared  to  him  when  a  boy, 

while  sleeping  in  a  cave  upon  his  native  shore,  stood  before  him  ;  she 

till  wore  the  same  aspect  and  form  of  Alice;  she  pointed  to  a  steep 

pathway,  which  appeared  to  wind  up  a  mountain  to  a  considerable 
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height ;  there  was  a  blaze  of  light  at  its  termination  which  dazzled  his 
eyes  when  he  attempted  to  gaze  upon  it.  Once  more  she  waved 
over  his  head  the  flag  she  had  before  held  above  him,  and  with  a  smile 
which  made  his  heart  swell  with  proud  joy,  she  vanished,  and  he  awoke. 
A  man  stood  beside  him,  he  declared  himself  a  messenger  from  Con- 
gress. He  held  a  packet  in  his  hand,  which  he  delivered.  Paul  dis- 
missed him,  and,  with  the  impression  of  his  dream  powerfully  grafted 
upon  his  mind,  he  opened  the  packet.  It  contained  a  flattering  letter 
to  him  from  Congress,  with  the  two  following  resolutions,  the  first  of 
which  he  read  with  wonder.  It  ran  as  follows  : — 

"In  Congress,  June  14,  1777. 

"  Resolved— That  the  flag  of  the  thirteen  United  States  be  thirteen 
stripes,  alternate  red  and  white  ;  that  the  Union  be  thirteen  stars,  white 
in  a  blue  field,  representing  a  new  constellation." 

This  was  the  symbol  his  dream  had  presented  him  with.  The  flag  of 
his  vision ! 

The  second  resolution  said — "  Resolved — That  Captain  Paul  Jones  be 
appointed  to  command  the  ship  Ranger.*'  The  instructions  were  equally 
brief,  thus  : — "  We  shall  not  limit  you  to  any  particular  cruising,  but 
leave  you  at  large,  to  search  for  yourself  where  the  greatest  chance  of 
success  presents."  With  an  honour  of  this  description,  he  was  indeed 
proud,  and  he  resolved  to  exercise  every  means  he  could  invent  and 
adopt,  to  return  the  favours  Congress  had  thus  showered  upon  him. 
His  first  destination  was  France  ;  there  to  mature  a  project  which  he 
had  conceived,  and  offered  to  Congress,  of  attacking  the  coast  of  Eng- 
land, with  which  he  was  well  acquainted.  His  design  had  been  con- 
curred with,  and  to  himself  was  left  the  mode  of  working  it  out.  He 
quitted  the  Delaware  with  the  cheers  of  a  multitude,  who  witnessed  his 
departure,  ringing  in  his  ears-,  and  with  a  strong  determination  in  his 
breast  that  they  should  have  ,cause  to  repeat  those  demonstrations  to 
him  on  his  return,  His  was  the  first  hand  which  raised  the  independent 
flag  in  the  Delaware.  His  vessel,  the  Ranger,  was  the  first  that  hoisted 
the  Union  flag,  and,  upon  his  arrival  at  Brest,  where  the  French  fleet 
under  Count  D'Orvillirs  lay,  his  flag,  as  he  stood  into  the  harbour  with 
his  colours  flying,  was  saluted  by  the  French,  being  the  first  salute 
which  the  American  flag  received  from  the  representatives  of  a  foreign 
power. 

After  he  had  made  all  the  arrangements  he  thought  necessary,  he 
quitted  Brest  and  made  for  Whitehaven,  determining  that  his  first 
exploit  should  be  the  destruction  of  the  shipping  in  the  harbour,  It 
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was  not,  perhaps,  alone  the  reason  for  his  selecting  Whitehaven  that  it 
was  an  important  harbour,  and  usually  contained  between  three  and  four 
hundred  sail,  but  he  knew  that  his  name  would  be  blazoned  along  the 
coast — that  it  would  prove  a  terror  to  those  who  had  wronged  him, 
and  a  harbinger  of  joy  to  one  whom  he  knew  would  recognise  in  his 
actions  the  undying  desire  to  win  her  hand,  which  reigned  supreme  in 
his  bosom.  His  voyage  was  an  expeditious  one,  and  made  with  every 
precaution  for  secrecy.  He  forbore  to  make  prizes,  for  his  work  was 
dangerous  and  required  a  clear  ship  and  room  to  work  it — he  did  not 
want  it  crammed  with  prisoners  ;  but  when  he  neared  the  Isle  of  Man 
he.  captured  all  the  small  boats  likely  to  give  information,  took  the  crew 
prisoners,  and  sunk  their  boats.  The  wind,  which  had  been  favourable, 
increased  to  a  gale,  and  he  was  compelled  to  take  the  North  Channel, 
which  brought  him  on  the  Irish  coast ;  this  was  a  casualty,  but  not  an 
undesired  one.  He  intended  coasting  round  Scotland,  and,  if  possible, 
endeavour  to  gain  some  information  of  Alice.  This  intention,  however, 
was  for  the  present  prevented  by  tue  stormy  weather  which  ensued, 
which  kept  him  beating  about  without  enabling  him  to  get  out  of  the 
Channel.  While  making  up  towards  the  Roads,  near  Carrickfergus,  he 
saw  a  vessel  of  war,  which  he  ascertained,  from  a  fishing  boat  he  de- 
tained for  information,  to  be  the  Drake,  of  twenty  guns,  and  he  resolved 
to  bring  her  to  action  ;  *but  through  the  violence  of  the  winds  and  a 
serious  accident  with  his  cable,  he  was  prevented  fulfilling  his  desire. 
A  shift  in  the  wind  enabled  him  to  make  direct  for  Whitehaven,  and  he 
came  within  sight  of  it  the  next  evening.  The  wind,  however,  dropped 
materially,  until  it  became  so  light  he  could  with  difficulty  keep  way  on 
the  ship.  His  intention,  therefore,  of  running  close  into  shore,  which  hi: 
had  made,  he  was  compelled  to  abandon,  for  he  saw  that  in  case  of  acci- 
dents compelling  him  to  retreat,  he  should  be  unable  to  stand  out  to  sea 
with  so  little  wind  afloat  He  determined  at  midnight  to  man  two 
boats  with  volunteers,  and  fulfil  his  plan  of  destroying  the  shipping. 
His  crew  were  a  source  of  much  trouble  to  him  ;  they  were  much  after 
the  same  class  as  those  who  had  rendered  the  expedition  to  New  Provi- 
dence futile — each  man  considering  that  he  had  rather  a  right  to  be 
requested  than  commanded,  and  it  was  only  by  persuasion,  and,  in  some 
cases,  violent  coercion,  that  he  got  them  into  anything  like  subordination. 
It  was  principally  through  some  absurd  notions  of  etiquette,  which  the 
officers  indulged  in,  which  delayed  the  embarkation  of  one-and-thirty 
men,  who  were  to  undertake  the  expedition,  and  before  they  reached 
the  outer  pier,  the  first  scene  of  their  operations,  day  began  to  dawn. 
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A  few  of  the  men  thought  it  advisable  to  retreat,  but  Paul,  with  a 
stern  countenance,  and  a  tone  which  could  not  be  misunderstood,  vowed 
he  would  shoot  the  first  man  through  the  head,  who  attempted  to 
abandon  the  project  before  he  gave  the  word.  This  silenced  the  mur- 
murers,  and  despatching  one  boat  under  the  command  of  the  first  lieu- 
tenant—a man  upon  whose  courage  he  could  place  dependence— to  the 
northern  side  of  the  harbour,  he  took  himself  the  southern  side. 


When  they  reached  the  first  fort,  Paul  scaled  it  before  any  one ;  he  vva^ 
followed  by  Gasket  and  the  rest  of  the  crew,  save  one  man  left  as  boat, 
keeper.  Paul  -gave  a  vigilant  glance  around  him,  but  a  silence  pervaded 
the  place  which  deemed  almost  unnatural;  he  listened  with  intensity* 
but  not  a  sound  reached  his  ears ;  the  stillness  was  unbroken,  save  by 
the  faint  crowing  of  a  distant  cock.  Paul  gave* the  word,  and  with 
cautious  movements  they  proceeded  to  spike  the  cannon  of  the  forts 
the  noise  of  ther  implement?,  in  spite'  of  their  endeavours  to  make  as 
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little  as  possible,  sounded  in  the  still  air,  and  made  Paul  expect  each 
moment  to  see  the  watch  make  their  appearance,  but  not  a  man  was  in 
sight.  They  concluded  their  work  without  being  discovered,  and  made 
for  the  southern  fort.  In  their  way  they  came  upon  a  small  building  ; 
they  heard  voices  talking  and  laughing ;  a  closer  glance  told  them  it 
was  the  guardhouse.  A  massive  key  was  in  the  lock  upon  the  outside 
of  the  door,  and,  with  a  dexterity  which  deserved  praise,  one  of  the  men 
turned  it  without  being  heard  by  those  within.  The  guard  were  thus 
fairly  shut  in  their  house,  and  Paul  leaving  his  men  to  guard  it,  in  case 
of  outcry  or  alarm  being  given,  proceeded,  with  Gasket  only,  to  the 
southern  fort,  which  was  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  and  with  his 
aid  alone  he  spiked  all  the  cannon  mounted  upon  it.  When  this  task 
was  finished,  Paul  looked  up  for  the  blaze  which  he  expected  to  see 
rising  from  the  shipping  on  the  other  side  of  the  harbour ;  but  he  looked 
in  vain — there  was  not  even  a  solitary  volume  of  smoke.  He  dlenched 
his  teeth  ;  he  began  to  fear  his*  lieutenant,  yielding  to  the  murmurs  of 
some  of  the  malcontents,  had  returned  to  the  vessel ;  he  felt  sick  with 
disappointment  and  anger,  and  resolved  to  hasten  to  the  point,  and  if 
they  had  done  what  he  suspected,  he  would  follow  them  and  endea- 
vour to  compel  their  return,  or  else  alone  attack  what  they  had  feared 
to  undertake.  He  would  not  have  waited  evert  to  pursue  them,  but  the 
combustibles  were  in  their  possession,  and  without  them  he  could  do 
nothing. 

It  had  been  agreed  that  when  the  shipping  on  the  northern  side  were 
in  a  bln?.e,  Lieutenant  Wallingford  was  to  join  our  hero  on  the  southern 
side,  and,  conjointly,  they  were  to  set  fire  to  the  vessels  there  stationed  ; 
but  now  it  seemed  a?  if  none  Would  be  fired,  and  the  whole  object  of  the 
expedition  be  destroyed.  A  storm  raged  in  Paul'*  breast,  as,  followed 
by  Gasket,  he  hastened  rapidly  to  the  northern  side,  and  he  reached  it 
just  in  time  to  prevent  the  departure  of  the  boat,  which  was,  as  he  had 
anticipated,  about  returning  to  the  ship  ;  but  not,  as  he  had  surmised, 
from  faint-heartedness,  but  from  the  light  with  which  they  were 
furnished  having  burnt  out  at  the  very  moment  it  was  about  to  be  used. 
The  candles  with  which  Paul's  party  had  been  supplied,  were  also  extin- 
guished, and  thus,  in  the  very  moment  of  success,  their  hopes  seemed 
destroyed.  A  retreat  was  instantly  proposed,  for  day  was  fast  breaking, 
and  as  instantly  by  Paul  rejected.  His  quick  eyes  detected  a  house  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  town,  through  the  windows  of  which  he  saw 
the  reflection  of  a  fire  ;  he  spoke  of  it,  and  Gasket  instantly  volunteered 
to  go  for  a  light.  The  party  seated  themselves  while  he  departed,  and 
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preserved  a  dead  silence — each  man  wondering  at  Paul's  boldness,  and 
the  result  of  the  daring  attempt.    Still  not  a  sound  or  sight  was  there  to 
show  them  they  were  observed,  or  that  any  one  even  was  stirring  but 
the  sun,  and  that  began  to  appear  above  the  horizon  rapidly.    Gasket's 
return  was  now  anxiously  looked  for,  and  in  a  short  time  he  returned — 
he  had  been  successful.     The  men  could  hardly  refrain  from  greeting 
him  with  a  shout  of  joy,  but  they  restrained  their  feelings.     They  at 
once  proceeded  to  place  combustibles  among  the  shipping  ;  the  steerage 
of  a  large  vessel  had  been  filled,  and  was  set  on  fire.     This  vessel  was 
surrounded  by  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  others,  in  which  combustibles 
were  placed.    A  barrel  of  tar  was  discovered  and  poured  into  the  flames, 
making  them  blaze  with  unquenchable  fury.     By  this  time  an  alarm  was 
given.   An  American,  who  feared  the  success  of  the  expedition,  thought 
it  best  to  side  with  the  strongest ;  and  while  Gasket  had  gone  for  the 
light,  he  had  contrived  to  desert,  steal  into  the  streets,  and  alarm  the 
town.     The  people  hastily  attired  themselves  and   rushed  to  the  pier, 
but  Paul,  to  the  surprise  of  his  own  followers,  refused  to  embark,  fearing 
that  the  burning  vessels  were  not  sufficiently  ignited.     He  presented  a 
brace  of  pistols  at  a  number  of  the  townspeople,  who  came  running  up, 
who  were  more  curious  1;han  courageous,  and  they  instantly  decamped 
for  help.     At  length  when  all  our  hero's  people  had  embarked,  and  the 
fire  was  blazing  furiously  from  the  holds  of  a  large  number  of  vessels, 
our  hero  stood  on  the  end  of  the  outer  pier  and  watched  the  people 
gathering  in  hundreds.     No  one  approached  him — he  stood  alone  in  the 
sight  of  all,  who  wondered  who  he  was,  who  were  their  enemies,  and 
what  were  their  number.     At  length  the  numbers  increased  too  formid- 
ably for  him  longer  to  remain;  he  entered  his  boat,  and,  with  a  shout  of 
triumph,  he  ordered  his  men  to  give  way,  and  they  pulled  towards  the 
Ranger.     When  the  Whitehaveners  found  that  to  two  boats'  crews  they 
might  lay  all  the  mischief  that  had   been   done,  their  rage   knew   no 
bounds ;  they  rushed  down  to  the  piers  and  forts,  and,  with  a  howl  of 
fury,  discovered  all   their   cannon  spiked.     They,  however,  got  others, 
and  commenced  a  brisk  firing,  the  effects  of  which  the  men  in  Paul's 
boat  were  glad  enough,  by  a  little  extra  exertion  of  strength,  to  get  out 
of  the  way  of.     They  were  soon  alongside  the  Ranger,  and  Paul  put 
sail  upon  the  ship  and  left  the  town  he  had  often  as  a  boy  visited  with 
pleasure,  with  regret  that  his  design  of  setting  fire  to  it,  in  order  that — 
to  use  his  own  words — "The  scenes  of  distress  which  they  have  occa- 
sioned in  America  may  be  brought  home  to  their  own  doors,"  had  not 
succeeded. 
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Of  the  consternation  his  visit  had  caused  it  comes  not  within  the 
range  of  this  work  to  speak  ;  let  it  suffice  that  if  Paul's  glory  was*  added 
to  hy  his  name  being  in  the  mouth  of  everybody,  this  event  accomplished 
it.     He  set  sail  from  Whitehaven,  and  ran  over  to  the  Scottish  shore, 
with,  as  the  reader  knows,  the  intention  of  meeting  Alice,  or  of  gaining 
some  tidings  of  her.     This  intention  he  could  not  exactly  explain  to  the 
officers  and  crew,  and  he  therefore  mentioned  one  which  he  had  pre- 
viously formed,  that  of  endeavouring  to  obtain  possession  of  the  person 
of  an  English  noble,  in  order  that,  through  his  negociation,  the  Ameri- 
cans who  were  prisoners  in  England  might  be  better  treated.     At  St. 
Mary's  Isle  dwelt  the  Earl  of  Selkirk,  and,   with  the  double  purpose 
of  capturing  the  nobleman  and   obtaining  information  of  Alice,  her— 
having  reached  St.  Mary's  Isle  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on  which  he 
had  fired  the  shipping  at  Whitehaven — landed  with  a  boat's  crew,  and 
proceeded  to  the  castle,  which  was  the  earl's  family  mansion.     As  they 
advanced  he  ascertained  that  the  earl  was  in  London ;  he  also  ascertained 
that  Alice  still  resided  with  her  father,   and  he  resolved  to  see  her. 
The  purpose  for  which  he  had  landed  had  in  one  sense  been  obtained,  and 
in  another  could  not  be  obtained.     He  gave  the  order  for  the  men  to 
return  on  board,  but  to  his  surprise  they  refused ;  they  were  elated  with 
their  success  at  Whitehaven,  and  were  now  as  eager  to  do  desperate 
deeds  as  before  they  were  loth.     Paul  at  first  was  disposed  to  be  pe- 
remptory, but  he  found  he  had  those  uud^r  him  who  would  flnly  obey 
him  to  a  certain  limit,  beyond  which  they  denied  his  right  to  control 
their  actions.    He  remonstrated  with  them,  but  they  urged  in  reply  that 
the  conduct  of  the  English  upon  the  coast  of  America  had  been   so 
barbarous,  that  they  only  did  their  duty  to  their  fellow- countrymen  and 
the  Congress  in  retaliating.     Paul  would  not  listen  to  any  retaliation 
which  included  the  taking  of  human  life  in  it ;  and,  at  length,  when,  after 
the  strongest  arguments  against  their  levelling  themselves  to  the  cha- 
racter of  mere  robbers,  he  found  them  still  bent  upon  going,  in  which 
determination  they  were  backed  by  the  lieutenant,  he  waived  his  right 
to  command  them,  and  quitted  them  with  disgust  to  return  on  board, 
conjuring  them,  however,  as  men  to  refrain  from  insult  and  oppression. 
It  is  somewhat  singular  that  his  arguments  and  conduct  had,  at  least, 
the  effect  upon  the  men  of  moderating  the  desire  for  bloodshed  and 
plunder  which  they  had  landed  with,  and  induced  them  to  be  contented 
with  the  family   plate  belonging  to  the  noble  earl,   and  a  few  coarse 
jokes  upon  the  lady,  who  with  firmness  met  them,  and  granted  their 
demands. 
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Paul,  when  they  returned  with  their  prize,  met  them  with  no  welcome, 
He  felt  hurt  and  ashamed  that  his  name  had  been  used  for  this,  to  him, 
disgraceful  purpose,  and,  with  the  blush  of  anger  as  well  as  shame,  he 
ordered  sail  to  be  made  upon  the  vessel,  and  worked  round  towards 
Kirkcudbright,  with  the  hope  that  he  should  succeed  in  seeing  Alice 
before  the  report  of  this  last  transaction  had  reached  her  ears.  .  He 
had  taken  the  precaution  to  have  his  guns  masked,  and  gave  his  vessel 
as  much  the  appearance  of  a  merchantman  as  possible,  in  order  that  the 
prying  eyes  of  the  fishermen  hereaway  might  not  detect  him,  and  run 
with  open  mouth  to  the  authorities  of  the  places  he  purposed  visiting, 
and  so  frustrate  the  idea  he  had  conceived  respecting  them.  He  was 
not  long  in  reaching  the  point  from  which  he  started  in  the  Kirdcud- 
bright  for  America,  and  leaving  his  lieutenant  in  command  of  the  ship, 
with  the  order,  "  stand  off  and  on,"  he  took  a  boat  and  went  on  shore. 
He  had  dressed  himself  with  studied  care — he  wore  the  dress  of  a 
captain  in  the  navy,  one  which  well  became  him  ;  and  remarkable  as  he 
was,  before  he  left  his  native  land,  for  his  personal  qualifications,  no 
one  would  have  believed,  to  have  now  seen  him,  how  much  this  could 
have  been  enhanced  by  his  attire.  It  acted  as  a  disguise,  and,  in  hasten- 
ing to  the  residence  of  Alice's  father,  he  met  with  two  or  three  whose 
faces  were  quite  familiar  to  him,  but  none  of  them  appeared  to  recognise 
him  ;  he  received  a  respectful  salutation  due  to  his  rank,  but  no  mark  of 
recognition.  He  felt  pleased  at  this,  and  quickened  his  pace,  with  renewed 
hopes  that  he  should,  unquestioned,  gain  the  house  which  contained  his 
beloved,  and,  by  the  ministry  of  the  same  good  fortune  which  had 
preserved  him  from  being  known,  obtain  the  much  desired  interview 
with  her.  He  passed  several  persons  more  in  his  progress,  but  they 
were  all  strangers  to  him,  and  he  succeeded  in  gaining  the  house  with- 
out the  slightest  stay  or  hindrance.  There  was  a  handsome  shrubbery 
which  surrounded  the  dwelling,  and  through  this  he  threaded  his  way 
until  he  arrived  at  the  back,  and  then  secreting  himself  in  a  copse  from 
which  he  could  see  her  chamber  window,  he  began  to  concert  a  scheme 
for  seeing  her.  He  had  abstained  from  questioning  any  one  whom 
he  met  whether  she  was  in  the  house,  or  on  a  visit  to  a  ftiend  from  a 
lurking  doubt  that  he  might  be  recognised  and  his  hopes  frustrated,  and 
had  reached  the  house  without  having  more  than  a  hope  to  sustain  him 
that  his  journey  would  not  be  profitless.  A  few  glances  at  the  house 
convinced  him  that  she  was  there ;  the  house  bore  all  the  tokens  of  the 
family  being  at  home,  and  now  came  the  difficulty  of  making  his  pre- 
sence known.  After  some  little  pondering  he  determined  to  sing  a  song 
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which  he  had  written  years'  since,  when  he  first  knew  her,  and  which, 
he  having  a  sweet  voice,  she  used  to  be  particularly  fond  of  hearing  him 
sing.  If  she  was  within  hearing  he  knew  she  would  instantly  recognise 
both  song  and  singer,  and  he  might  reasonably  hope,  if  she  did,  that  she 
would  not  be  long  in  seeking  him.  With  a  voice,  therefore,  which  at 
first  was  weak  and  trembling,  but  which  grew  firm  and  clear  as  he  pro- 
ceeded, he  commenced  the  following 

SERENADE. 

Awake  thee,  arise  thee,  my  bonny  bright  love, 

On  the  shore  my  boat's  waiting  for  thee; 
And  the  stars  with  their  eyes  of  sunny  light,  love, 

Now  illumine  the  breast  of  the  sea. 
Come  forth !  fear  thou  not !  the  rude  breath  of  wind 

Cannot  swell  the  proud  soul  of  the  deep  ; 
For  the  moon,  with  bright  looks  and  smiles  ever  kind, 

Has  charmed  him,  and  kissed  him  to  sleep. 

We'll  float  to  the  spot  where  the  mermaiden  sighs, 

Rippling  waves  into  smiles  with  her  breath ; 
She's  fainting  with  gazing  in  the  depths  of  her  eyes, 

Which  the  sea  mirrors  forth  from  beneath. 
And  she's  warbling  a  song  of  such  rare  melody, 

Of  such  pathos  and  exquisite  tone, 
That  the  sea  nymphs  are  weeping  with  fond  sympathy, 

E'en  as  though  her  sweet  ruth  were  their  own. 

Come  forth,  love  !  the  sea  is  enfolding  its  breast 

In  a  robe  steeped  in  heaven's  pale  blue ; 
And  the  waves,  with  a  laughing,  babbling  unrest, 

Press  the  beach  with  a  kiss  ever  new. 
Unveil  thy  lov'd  eyes  from  their  light  woof  of  sleep, 

Which  has  flung  its  sweet  dreams  o'er  thy  brow, 
To  the  loveliest  cave  ever  found  near  the  deep, 

Swift  and  free  will  we  sail,  I  and  Thou . 

Paul  paused  between  each  verse,  and  watched  eagerly  to  see  whether 
he  had  been  heard,  but  could  not  perceive  that  the  slightest  notice  was 
taken  of  his  vocal  exertion  ;  even  under  this  discouragement  be  com- 
menced the  second  verse,  and  went  through  the  third.  When  he  had 
finished  he  remained  quiet  for  a  short  period,  pondering  upon  what  would 
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be  the  next  step  it  would  be  best  for  him  to  take.  While  considering 
he  suddenly  detected  a  foot  treading  upon  some  dried  twigs  near  him, 
making  a  crackling  noise,  and  giving  certain  indications  that  some  one 
was  approaching,  though  it  appeared  as  if  the  comer  wished  their 
approach  to  be  unobserved.  Paul  peered  through  the  bushes  and  saw 
a  young  girl,  in  the  habit  of  a  waiting -maid,  stealing  towards  him  with 
a  stealthy  step,  pausing,  every  [now  then  to  gaze  about  her,  and  listen 
like  a  timid  doe  in  a  wood  startled  by  the  sound  of  a  footstep.  Paul 
rose  up  silently  and  glided  noiselessly  past  her,  taking  a  small  circuit 
to  escape  her  observation,  and  then  placed  himself  with  his  back  against 
u  tree,  in  a  spot  which  stood  in  the  path  she  would  take  to  return.  The 
girl  was  evidently  looking  \  for  the  singer  of  the  serenade ;  she  seemed 
half  afraid  of  her  task,  yet  appeared  disappointed  that  she  could  not 
see  him  she  was  in  search  of.  At  first  she  bore  a  frightened  look,  but 
her  extended  search  failing  in  satisfying  her  object,  she  lost  her  timid, 
aspect  and  bore  a  frowning,  pettish  one,  and  |  indulged  in  a  few  excla- 
mations, which,  however,  were  inaudible  to  the  ears  of  our  hero.  She 
turned  to  retrace  her  steps,  and,  with  her  eyes  directed  by  turns  on 
each  side  of  her,  she  advanced  close  up  to  Paul  before  she  saw  him,  and 
when  she  did  she  gave  a  slight  scream,  and  turned  as  white  as  death. 
He  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  said,  quickly — 

"  Don't  be  afraid,  my  good  girl,  there's  nobody  here  to  hurt  you, 
What  brought  you  here  ?" 

The  girl  trembled  like  an  aspen  at  first,  but  the  soft  voice  of  our  hero 
restored  her  a  little,  and  then  a  glance  at  his  face  and  his  equipments 
quite  recovered  her. 

"  Did  you  sing  that  pretty  song  ?"  she  inquired,  looking  at  him  a 
little  archly,  with  a  most  wicked  pair  of  black  eyes. 

"  What  makes  you  wish  to  know  ?"  he  replied. 

"  Because  I  should  like  to  learn  it,"  she  answered,  with  a  laugh, 
having  quite  recovered  the  alarm  which  the  sudden  sight  of  him  had 
occasioned ;  "  will  you  teach  it  me  ?"  she  added. 

"  Was  it  only  upon  your  own  account  that  you  entered  the  shrubbery 
to  find  out  who  sung  that  song  ?"  inquired  Paul,  the  interest  he  had  in 
her  reply  preventing  him  from  answering  in  the  same  spirit  of  badinage 
with  which  she  addressed  him,  "  or  was  there  any  one  who  counselled 
you  to  come  hither  ?" 

"  Why,  the  truth  is,  sir,  my  young  missis  knows  that  song  very  well, 
for  I  have  often  heard  her  sing  it,"  returned  the  girl,  "  and  she  heard 
you  sing  it  as  well — in  fact,  I  had  just  finished  dressing  her  when  you 
began." 
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"Oh,  you  are  sure  it  was  me  who  sung?"  interrupted  Paul. 

4 '  To  be  sure  I  am,"  replied  the  girl,  "  I  can  tell  by  your  voice  as 
you  speak.  Well,  as  soon  as  you  sung  the  first  line,  she  caught  hold  of 
me,  and  trembled  like  a  leaf,  and  seemed  to  hold  her  breath  until  you'd 
finished  it,  and  then  when  you  had  ended,  she  said,  '  Lyddy,  I  know 
that  song  well,'  says  she.  '  So  do  I,  miss/  says  I ;  '  I've  often  heard 
you  sing  it/  says  I.  '  Yes/  says  she,  '  Lyddy,  that  song/  says  she, 
'  was  made  by  a  friend  of  mine/  says  she,  '  who's  far,  far  away,  across 
the  wide  ocean/  says  she,  '  and  I  thought/  says  she,  *  nobody  else 
know'd  it  but  him/  says  she  ;  '  I  should  like/  says  she,  '  to  know  who 
this  is  as  is  singing  of  it/  '  So  should  I,  miss/  says  I,  '  for  it's  very 
sing'lar  that  somebody  as  nobody  knows  should  sing  a  song  as  nobody 
knows  but  you,  miss,  and  he/  says  I,  and  so  I  did  think  it  odd,  and 
that's  truth.  So  says  I,  '  miss/  says  I,  '  s'pose  I  runs  and  has  a  look 
in  the  shrubbery/  says  I,  '  and  if  there's  anybody  there,  miss/  says  I, 
'  I'll  soon  find  out  who  'tis  as  knows  your  song  as  you  thought  nobody 
know'd  but  yourself/  '  You  ain't  afraid,  Lyddy/  says  she.  '  Lord  bless 
you,  miss/  says  I,  '  it  ain't  in  the  power  of  mortal  man  to  fright  me  ;  I 
don't  care  for  none  of  the  sex,  not  I/  says  I,  which  is  the  truth;  the 
best  man  in  Christendom  couldn't  make  me  afeard  of  him,  that  he 
couldn't." 

"  Well,  but  what  said  your  mistress  ?"  interrupted  Paul,  a  little 
anxiously. 

"  Oh,  she  said,  '  Well  then,  Lyddy,  you  can  go/  says  she,  '  but  don't 
let  any  one  see  you/  says  she.  '  Trust  me  for  that,  miss/  says  I.  "  I 
mean  not  any  of  the  servants/  says  she.  'I  know,  miss/  says  J,  with 
a  wink  and  a  nod,  '  nor  your  father  either,  miss/  says  I." 

"Is  he  at  home  ?"  inquired  Paul,  abruptly. 

"  Ay,  that  he  is,  worse  luck,"  continued  Lyddy,  not  seeming  to  re- 
member that  all  this  chattering  was  made  to  one  who  was  an  entire 
stranger  to  her ;  "  you  don't  know  my  master,  1  dare  say  ;  ugh  !  he's  rt 
nasty  cross  ill-tempered,  ill-natured,  ill -looking,  scolding,  grumbling, 
crusty,  rusty,  swearing,  hollering,  cross-grained,  vexatious,  quarrelsome, 
fractious,  cantankerous,  always-out-of-humotir,  ncver-to-bc-plcased-at- 
no-time,  old,  ugly  fellow." 

"IU-  dorr  not  stand  very  high  in  your  favour,  at  all  events/'  ex- 
claimed Paul,  smiling. 

"  Nor  in  anybody  else's,"  said  Lyddy,  with  a  toss  of  the  hcud,  almost 
out  of  breath  with  her  volubility,  "  a  tartary,  peppery — '» 

"  So  at  your  mistress's  wish  and*  your  own,  you  came  to  look  for 
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me  ?"  interrupted  Paul,  as  the  maid  was  about  to  launch  forth  into 
another  list  of  invectives  against  her  master's  good  name. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  "  and  says  my  young  missis,  '  If  you  see  the 
person  who  sung  that  song,  try  and  discover  when  he  learned  that  song, 
and  who  taught  him  it/  '  That  I  certainly  will,  miss/  says  I,  '  or  I'll 
forfeit  my  ears/  and  now,  sir,  for  my  young  lady's  sake  and  mine  too," 
this  was  uttered  with  a  wicked  look,  "  perhaps  you'll  oblige  us  by  telling 
me — you  don't  look  very  hard  hearted — in  fact,  if  you  was  my  sweet- 
heart, which  you  ain't,  and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  nobody  is,  for  I  don't 
think  the  fellows  about  here  worth  having ;  but  if  you  was  my  sweet- 
heart, I  think  I  should  find  you  very  good-natured.  I  hope  I  ain't  wrong, 
sir :  you  won't  refuse  me,  will  you  ?" 

"  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  refuse  so  pretty  a  girl  any  reasonable  re- 
quest," returned  Paul,  desirous  of  currying  favour  with  the  girl,  in  the 
hope  of  facilitating  an  interview  with  Alice.  *'  Know,  then,  my  pretty 
lass,  that  I  learned  that  song  on  board  a  ship  called  the  Wildfire.  Tell 
your  mistress  so  ;  and  say  likewise  that  my  name  is  John.  And  if  she 
desires  to  know  aught  respecting  him  who  composed  the  song,  she  may 
learn  much  from  me." 

"  Oh,  very  well.  Will  you  stay  here  ?"  responded  and  inquired 
Lyddy. 

"  I  will,"  he  replied. 

"  Is  there  nothing  else  you  would  have  me  carry  ?'*  she  replied,  looking 
up  at  him,  under  her  eyelids. 

"  Nothing,  at  present,"  he  replied. 

"  You  have  a  nice  face/'  she  said,  with  ah  arch  stnile.  "  If  I  was  a 
young  man,  and  you  a  young  girl,  with  that  face,  I  should  have " 

"  What  ?"  said  Paul  as  she  hesitated. 

"  Have  sent  a  kiss,"  she  replied,  with  a  merry  laugh,  and  took  td 
her  heels. 

He  did  not  attempt  to  follow  her,  but  looked  with  a  smile  upon  her 
as  she  fled,  and  with  a  beating  heart  awaited  the  arrival  of  Alice,  for  he 
had  no  doubt  that  when  she  learned,  from  that  message,  that  he  was 
there,  she  would  not  hesitate  a  second,  but  meet  him  at  once.  He  was 
not  deceived  in  his  conjecture.  Ten  minutes  had  scarcely  elapsed  sub- 
sequent to  the  departure  of  Lyddy,  when  he  saw  the  form  of  Alice 
winding  cautiously  among  the  trees.  She  was  alone ;  he  sprung  for- 
ward to  meet  her ;  and  when  her  eye  fell  on  him  she  uttered  a  cry  of 
delight,  and  sank  into  his  extended  arms.  Paul  pressed  her  to  his  heart 
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with  all  the  ardour  of  passionate  love,  for  several  minutes.    Their  hearts 
were  too  full  to  speak :  Paul  was  the  first  to  recover  his  voice. 

"Alice,"  he  murmured,  in  tones  which  thrilled  her;  "  my  dearest, 
my  beloved  Alice,  my  heart  leaps  at  sight  of  thee !  My  bosom  throbs 
and  pants  with  delight,  to  have  thy  dear  head  leaning  on  it  once  again ! 
What  joy,  what  happiness  is  mine  !  A  moment  like  this  repays  me  for 
all  I  have  endured  while  absent  from  thee.  Raise  up  thy  head,  Alice — 
dear  Alice  !  and  let  me  look  upon  thy  eyes,  my  beloved !" 

She  turned  her  face  upwards,  and,  with  an  expression  playing  over 
her  features  which  made  his  heart  glow  to  witness,  she  exclaimed — 
•  "  I  have  looked  for  this  hour,  dear  Paul !  with  the  fondest  hopes,  for 
a  weary  time ;  but  I  deemed  not  it  was  so  near.  I  thought  not,  while 
seated,  an  hour  since,  in  my  chamber,  that  I  should  hear  thy  voice — 
thine,  Paul !— oh,  to  me  the  sweetest  music  mine  ears  have  ever  listened 
to." 

"  Hast  thou  learned  to  flatter,  dearest,  since  I  have  been  away  ?"  he 
exclaimed,  with  a  smile. 

"  No,  Paul/'  she  replied,  "  it  is  no  flattery ;  I  have  thought  of  thee 
each  day  and  hour.  It  is  a  long  time  since  we  met.  Every  hour  have  I 
had  a  thought,  a  hope,  a  prayer  for  thee ;  and  when,  at  a  moment  least 
expected,  though  thoughts  of  thee  were  ever  upon  me,  thy  voice  burst 
upon  my  ears,  never  did  human  voice  or  music  sound  so  sweet,  so  dear 
to  my  heart." 

Paul  pressed  her  fondly  to  his  bosom. 

"  And  no  less  desired,"  he  said,  "  has  the  time  for  our  meeting 
been  by  me,  sweetest ;  no  less  looked  for,  hoped,  and  prayed  for.  In 
the  still  night,  a  thousand  miles  from  land — in  the  broad  glare  of  day, 
upon  a  sunny  sea — in  the  turmoil  of  the  gale,  and  the  crashing  of  the 
battle,  thy  image  has  ever  been  present  to  me ;  thy  spirit  that  which  I 
have  invoked  ;  thy  memory  that  which  filled  my  heart.  The  hope  to 
gain  thee  has  cheered  me  on ;  the  hope  to  see  thee  sustained  me  in  the 
weary  delays  and  troubles  which  I  have  undergone ;  and  now  my  duty 
has  brought  me  to  this  coast,  1  have  not  wasted  one  moment  in  fulfill- 
ing the  ardent  desire  I  have  had  to  see  thee — to  hold  thee  in  my 
arms!" 

"  We  should  both  be  glad,  Paul;  both  be  thankful,"  replied  Alice, 
"for  an  adverse  fate  seems  bent  on  sundering  us.  Even  now  I  dread 
the  presence  of  my  father,  who  is  ever  roving  about  the  grounds,  may 
put  some  terrible  termination  to  our  interview— as  that  sad  one  when 
last  we  parted." 
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"  Fear  not,  Alice ;  in  this  garb  he  would  be  less  inclined  to  treat  me 
with  contifmely,"  said  Paul,  somewhat'  proudly ;  "  even,  indeed,  if  he 
recognised  me.*' 

"  It  is  that  of  a  naval  officer,"  said  Alice,  regarding  it  for  the  first 
time. 

"  Aye,  of  a  captain,  Alice,"  said  Paul,  triumphantly ;  "  it  is  a  great 
step,  Alice — I  rank  with  a  colonel  in  the  army.  Your  father  will  not  so 
despise  me  now  as  he  has  done." 

"  England  hath  done  justice  to  you,  Paul,'*  said  Alice,  with  a  smile  of 
elevated  joy. 

"  England!"  he  repeated,  with  bitter  irony  ;  "  had  I  waited  for  the 
justice  of  England,  I  should  still  have  been  a  captain  of  the  foretop  in- 
stead of  the  quarter-deck ;  still  have  worn  a  foul  anchor  on  my  arm 
instead  of  an  epaulette  upon  my  shoulder.  Oh,  Alice  !  not  to  England 
do  I  owe  my  prouddistinction." 

"  Great  heaven,  Paul !  not  to  France  ?"  she  exclaimed,  with  astonish- 
ment on  her  face. 

"  No,'*  he  returned ;  "  I  have  obtained  the  honour  from — " 

Before  he  had  time  to  proceed  further,  Lyddy  made  her  appearance, 
and,  in  great  haste,  exclaimed — 

"  Oh,  miss,  here's  your  cross  old  father  coming  this  way ;  he  has 
been  hunting  for  you.  I  met  him  just  now,  and  I  thought  he  would 
have  snapped  my  head  off.  *  Where's  your  mistress  ?*  says  he,  '  I  don't 
know/  says  I,  '  It's  a  Jie,  says  he  ;  and  go  fetch  her  to  me,  or  you  shall 
repent  it/  '  shall  I  ?'  says  I.** 

"  No  matter  what  transpired,  Lyddy,"  exclaimed  Alice,  interrupting 
her ;  "  meet  him,  and  if  he  is  advancing  hither,  stop  him,  and  say  that 
I  am  coming." 

"  Very  well,  miss/*  replied  Lyddy,  giving  a  side  glance  at  Paul  as 
she  retired,  as  much  as  to  say — "  I  can  see  whose  sweetheart  you  are.'* 

"  You  must  away,  Paul,"  cried  Alice,  urgently,  "  without  delay  ;  but 
say  where  we  can  again  meet,  and  if  it  is  in  my  power  to  accomplish  it, 
I  will  without  fail  be  there." 

"  Dear,  Alice,"  exclaimed  Paul,  earnestly,  •'  it  is  hard  to  part  thus 
from  thee — let  me  meet  thy  father  ?" 

"  No ;  oh,  no,  no !"  quickly  cried  Alice  ;  "  you  know  how  vindictive 
he  is — you  must  away,  dear  Paul.  I  shall  be  most  unhappy  for  you  to 
run  any  such  risk." 

"  As  you  will/*  returned  Paul ;  "  I  would  not  give  you  pain  for  the 
world.  There  is  a  headland  on  the  coast—" 
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"  Near  here  ;  I  know  it  well,"  exclaimed  Alice,  hastily.  "  Quick, 
quick,  I  hear  my  father's  step.  Say  to-morrow  evening,  at  nine.'' 

"  At  nine  !"  repeated  Paul ;  "  I  will  be  there." 

"  And  T,  if  I  live,"  said  Alice,  with  energy. 

The  footsteps  of  the  old  man  were  now  plainly  heard.  Paul  kissed  Alice 
fervently  ;  tore  himself  away ;  darted  through  the  trees,  and  disappeared 
before  the  old  man,  accompanied  by  Lyddy,  talking  with  the  shrillest 
accent  at  the  top  of  her  voice,  made  his  appearance  where  Alice  stood. 
He  regarded  her  with  a  stern,  suspicious  look ;  then  his  eyes  peered  in 
every  direction.  Again  he  looked  at  Alice,  and  she  met  his  gaze  firmly. 
He  grunted  and  bit  his  lip,  and  then  rudely  bade  her  enter  the  house. 
She  made  no  reply,  but  turned  to  obey  him;  at  the  same  moment 
Lyddy  said  to  him,  with  a  very  knowing  nod  of  the  head — 

"  I  told  you,  didn't  I — I  tell  you  a  lie  now,  don't  I  ?" 

"  I  say  you  did,  and  you  know  it,  you  artful  jade,"  cried  the  old  man  ; 
"  but  let  me  catch  him ;  I  warrant  me  I'll  spoil  his  trolling.'* 

"  Will  you?  If(  there  had  been  anybody  here,  you  would  have  had 
to  mind  they  didn't  spoil  the  shape  of  your  face — if  it  is  possible  to  do 
such  a  thing." 

"  Silence,  you  impertinent  hussy.  How  dare  you  speak  with  such 
insolent  pertness  to  me?  Another  such  a  speech,  and  I  send  you 
packing." 

"  You  did'nt  hire  me — I  ain't  your  servant,"  murmured  Lyddy,  half 
afraid  to  be  openly  saucy.  "What  do  you  think  he  says,  miss?  He 
says  he  heard  somebody  singing  here,  and  it  was  too  good  for  a 
beggar." 

"  And  I  did,"  repeated  the  old  man,  with  vehemence.  "  Alice,  you 
must  have  heard  it !"  he  exclaimed  to  his  daughter  ;  "  it  proceeded  from 
some  spot  hereabouts,  and  I  suppose  like  myself,  you  came  in  search  of 
the  fellow." 

"Don't  answer  him,  miss,"  cried  Lyddy,  eagerly,  afraid  that  her 
mistress's  love  of  truth  would  induce  her  to  disclose  the  facts  ;  "  it's 
only  the  gout  got  from  his  toes  to  his  head,  and  given  him  u  singing  in 
his  ears*  Let  us  go  to  our  room,  miss ;  we  shan't  be  interfered  with 
and  interrupted  there." 

Alice  took  the  hint,  and  retired  without  answering;  while  Lyddy,  by 
her  flat  contradiction  and  pert  remarks,  maintained  a  stormy  dialogue 
with  the  old  gentleman  all  the  way  to  the  house,  effectually  preventing 
him  from  putting  any  further  question  to  Alice. 

Paul  in  the  meanwhile  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  ship,  deeply 
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gratified  with  his  interview  witli  Alice,  and  though  once  or  twice  the 
thought  crossed  him  that  honours  gained  in  any  service  hut  that  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  efforts  of  that  service,  whatever  it  might  he,  directed  against 
England,  would  not  be  grateful  to  her  feelings,  still  he  dismissed  the 
th  'nght,  and  dwelled  only  on  the  gladness,  the  joy  she  had  shown  on 
m*  (-ting  with  him.  His  boat  was  just  off  the  shore  when  he  reached  it, 
ai  *"  in  a  few  minutes  he  was  safely  wafted  on  board.  The  design  which 
lu  .ow  had  was  to  attack  the  Drake,  which  he  knew  to  be  near,  and  he 
b  |  ed,  by  conquering  her,  so  strike  a  decisive  blow  on  behalf  of  the 
inint  country  whose  flag  he  sailed  under.  His  first  orders  were  to  let 
fall  the  courses ;  the  topsails  followed  ;  the  topgallant  sails,  and  even 
royals,  for  there  was  not  much  wind  astir,  were  sheeted  home ;  the 
spanker,  jib,  and  stay  sails  were  all  set,  and  away  flew  the  Ranger. 
Paul,  when  these  evolutions  were  completed,  descended  to  his  cabin, 
and  summoned  the  various  officers  of  the  vessel  to  his  presence,  and 
declared  to  them  his  intention  of  attacking  the  Drake.  To  his  surprise, 
not  less  than  his  indignation,  the  lieutenants  at  once  expressed  them- 
selves decidedly  against  it ;  their  strongest  argument  being,  that,  off  an 
enemy's  coast,  there  was  a  species  of  madness  in  hazarding  a  contest 
in  which  there  existed  great  doubts  of  success ;  and,  in  the  event  of 
defeat,  the  very  worst,  from  their  recent  descent  on  Whitehaven,  was 
to  be  expected  from  their  foes.  Paul  could  barely  keep  his  temper ; 
he  urged  most  strongly  that  it  was  essential  for  the  benefit  of  America 
that  they  should  do  some  deed  which  should  make  the  English  cease  to 
regard  them  with  such  a  contemptuous  opinion  of  their  military 
capabilities  ;  he  begged  of  them,  for  the  honour  of  their  country, 
for  their  honour  as  men,  not  from  a  weak  fear  to  abandon  an  oppor- 
tunity so  glorious  of  raising  the  new  country  in  the  eyes  of  all 
Europe.  But  they  listened  to  him  coldly ;  they  did  not  like  the  risk ; 
there  was  too  much  of  a  personal  feeling  involved  to  take  in  much  of  the 
honour  of  their  country.  They  were  too  ridiculously  influenced  by  some 
absurd  notions  of  etiquette  also,  which  completely  set  discipline  and 
obedience  at  defiance ;  and  they  left  the  cabin  without  ceremony,  to 
consult  with  the  men,  or  rather,  bias  them  against  complying  with 
Paul's  design.  Our  hero  was  disgusted  with  his  officers,  and  he,  too, 
sought  the  deck  to  appeal  to  the  crew  to  stand  by  him  in  this  emergency. 
He  no  sooner  reached  it  than  he  found  the  men  in  the  most  excited 
state ;  the  lieutenants,  with  a  want  of  generosity  not  very  honourable  to 
them,  had  strongly  hinted  to  them  that  Paul  intended  delivering  them 
into  the  hands  of  the  English,  as  a  price  of  his  own  pardon,  for  taking 
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up  arms  against  his  country.  They  alleged  that  as  Great  Brritain  was 
his  native  land — that  as  all  his  family  were  of  the  same  place — that  his 
prejudices  and  sympathies  would  naturally  be  all  English  ;  and  the  whole 
expedition  in  which  they  were  engaged  was  one  so  rash,  so  impolitic,  so 
improbable  of  success,  that  it  was  their  duty  at  once  to  return  to  the 
port  from  which  they  had  sailed,  and  refuse  entering  into  a  simflai  m  - 
pedition,  unless  they  had  greater  support.  The  men  quite  agreed  wit 
them,  and  when  Paul  appeared  they  were  in  little  better  than  a  *.a  »  <  . 
mutiny.  He  started  when  he  saw  the  disrespectful  and  even  thru..  .<  i  in 
glances  with  which  he  was  greeted ;  but  his  was  a  heart  not  to  be  intimi- 
dated by  any  such  demonstration.  He  looked  sternly  at  them,  and  at 
once  saw  it  was  no  time  to  appeal  to  them,  he  therefore  commanded 
them  to  their  duty,  for  they  were  crowding  aft,  and  were  infringing 
carelessly  the  sacred  right  of  the  quarter-deck.  Shakspere  says — 

"  There's  such  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king, 
That  treason  can  but  peep  to  what  it  would, 
Acts  little  of  his  will." 

The  word  captain  might  have  been  well  substituted  ;  for  in  no  position 
in  life  where  command  is  in  the  hands  of  one  person,  is  power  so 
absolute  as  that  of  a  naval  commander.  Even  though  these  fellows  were 
disposed  to  mutiny — were  even  countenanced  by  their  officers — yet 
the  command  Paul  uttered  in  a  clear  firm  voice  was  obeyed,  and  the 
men  went  slowly  forward  to  gather  into  little  groups  and  discuss  the 
matter  among  themselves.  Paul,  meanwhile,  paced  the  quarter-deck 
thoughtfully,  resolving  not  to  give  up  his  project,  and  endeavoured  to 
devise  a  scheme  which  should  induce  his  people  to  comply  with  his 
wishes.  The  vessel  still  held  on  her  course  and  was  steered  in  the 
direction  of  Carrickfergus,  off  which  he  knew  the  Drake  to  be  at 
anchor,  and  the  cloud  of  canvas  under  which  he  sailed  soon  brought 
him  into  the  North  Channel,  where  the  Drake,  with  her  topsails  set, 
was  plainly  visible.  The  hands  were  turned  up  to  reduce  the  canvas, 
which  they  obeyed ;  and  when  the  ship  was  stripped  of  all  her  light 
sails  Paul  ordered  the  men  aft,  and  in  a  short,  speech  made  his  intention 
of  bringing  the  Drake  to  action  known.  Before  the  men  had  time  to 
consider  or  be  influenced  by  the  stirring  words  of  our  hero,  one  of  the 
lieutenants  addressed  them,  and  with  some  art  contrived  to  completely 
destroy  the  effect  which  Paul's  speech  was  eminently  calculated  to 
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make  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  ended,  they,  with  one  voice,  declared  they 
would  not  fight.     Our  hero's  temper  got  the  better  of  him ;  he  ad- 
vanced among  them,  and  in  strong  terms  upbraided  them.     He  dared 
them  to  deny  or  refuse  to  obey  his  authority,  and  seized  the  fellow  who 
had   been  loudest  in  the  utterance  of  mutinous   expressions   by   the 
shoulder,  with  the  purpose  of  ordering  him  to  be  put  in  irons ;  but  the 
fellow,  a  tall,  stalwart  man,  called  to  his  messmates  to  stand  by  him, 
and  throw  the  captain  and  his  authority,  too,  overboard.  A  pistol  clapped 
to  the  head  of  the  first  who  advanced  to  comply  with  the  request  made 
him  start  back,  and  our  hero  received  something  like  respect  from  the 
rest  of  the  men ;  he  saw  the  momentary  advantage  he  had  obtained  and 
he  seized  it.     He  appealed  warmly  and  earnestly  to  them  ; — he  called 
upon  their  courage,  and  told  them  to  assist  the  call — that  the  Ranger 
was  superior  in  metal  and  numbers,  which  he  believed  to  be  the  case, 
and  that  success  was  certain — a  success  which  would  bring  them  the 
thanks  of  Congress  and  glory  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.     He  did  not 
wait  for    their  assent  or  dissent ;  he  concluded  his  short  harangue  by 
bidding  the  men  return  to  their  duty,  for  so  long  as  he  bore  the  com- 
mission from  Congress  he  would  assert  his  rights  and  insist  upon  having 
them  if  he  lost  his  life  in  the  effort.     He  had  the  satisfaction  of  per- 
ceiving that  the  men  obeyed  him,  and  once  more  he  trod  the  quarter- 
deck with  the  air  of  one  who  would  be  commander  in  his  own  ship. 
Gasket  attended  him  by  order,  and  a  short  communication  took  place 
respecting  the  intended  conquest  and  then  they  separated.     The  Ranger 
worked  up  the  North  Channel  under  easy  sail,  and  was  speedily  observed 
by  the  look-outs  on  board ;  and  as  they  failed  to  answer  any  signals,  the 
commander  of  the  Drake   sent   a  boat,  with  a  young  gentleman  in 
charge,  to  board  her,  and  bring  back  a  description  of  who  and  what 
she  was  ;   where  from  and  whither  bound.     The  boat,  deceived  by  the 
merchant's  look  which  our  hero  had  contrived  to  give  to  the  Ranger, 
pulled  alongside  of  her  and  was  instantly  captured.     The  success  of  this 
manoeuvre  wrought  a  marvellous  effect  upon  the  men  ;  they  were  now 
as  ready  to  fight  as  they  previously  had  been  to  fly,  and  Paul,  delighted 
to  see  the  alteration  in  them,  promised  them  as  easy  a  conquest  of  the 
Drake  as  they  had  already  made  of  her  boat  and  the  crew.     Whether 
a    careless   look-out    or   not    had    been   kept  on   board  the   English 
vessel  it  is  not  so  possible  as  it  is  probable  to  say ;  but  be  it  as  it 
may,  the  capture  of  the  boat  was  not  observed  by  them ;  they   merely 
fired  a  gun  to  recal  it,  and  hoisting  their  anchor  they  quitted   the 
road,  and,  attended  by  a  number  of  yachts  and  pleasure  boats,  came 
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out  towards  the  Ranger.  By  this  time  Paul  unmasked  his  guns,  and 
the  Drake  found  her  boat  was  missing.  The  warlike  character  of  the 
stranger  was  no  longer  doubtful,  and  the  instant  Paul  sent  the  American 
flag  to  the  gaft*  end,  the  drums  on  board  the  Drake  beat  to  quarters, 
and  the  ship  was  cleared  for  action.  Paul  backed  his  topsails  and  lay 
to  for  him,  while  the  Drake  crowded  sail  to  come  up  with  him  as  if 
afraid  that  he  should  lose  him.  When  the  vessels  were  within  pistol 
shot,  Paul  called  to  his  men  to  stand  by  their  guns — 

"  You  must  fight  now,"  he  cried,  in  a  triumphant  voice ;  "  you  can- 
not fly — you  must  fight  while  a  timber  floats,  for  defeat  will  be  worse 
than  death.  Captivity,  such  as  the  English  treat  the  Americans  to,  pre- 
sents horrors  which  a  brave  man  would  cheerfully  die  to  avoid.  You 
have  everything  to  fight  for — liberty,  life,  and  glory  ;  let  us  but  beat  yon 
frigate,  and  the  stepping-stone  to  America's  independence  will  be  secure. 
Tiu'nk  of  those  at  home,  and  strike  home." 

The  men  gave  a  loud  hurrah,  and  Gasket,  who  stood  close  by  Paul, 
said,  while  the  roar  of  the  cheer  was  sounding — 

"  Do  you,  John,  think  of  home  as  you  give  the  command  to  strike 
home  ?" 

Paul  started  and  his  face  flushed,  he  grasped  Gasket  by  the  arm,  and, 
without  appearing  to  be  oflended  at  what'  he  had  said  thus  boldly, 
he  replied,  in  a  stern  tone — 

"I  think,  Gasket,  of  those  who  drove  me  an  outcast  from  home,  and 
my  heart  is  steeled.  I  swore  to  come  back  a  terror  to  these  shores, 
and  I  will.  Proud  England  shall  learn  how  her  despised  sons  can  \>:i\ 
undeserved  contumely." 

He  turned  away,  but  Gasket  could  see  in  his  heaving-  chest  that  tlu* 
excuse  was  not  strong  enough  to  deceive  even  himself.  Paul  said, 
hastily  to  him,  in  a  moment  after — 

"  To  your  post,  and  remember,  old  friend,  you  fight  under  my  flag  :" 
the  last  words  were  uttered  emphatically. 

"  I  remember,  John,  that  I  obey  orders  if  I  break  owners,"  replied 
Gasket,  and  quitted  our  hero  to  take  his  station. 

The  Drake  now  ran  right  up  to  them,  and  the  commander  seeing  the 
Ranger  laying  to  so  quietly,  came  out  to  know  if  our  hero  surrendered; 
he,  however,  replied — 

"  No,  I  have  been  waiting  for  you  to  come  up.  It  is  getting  on  for 
eight  o'clock,  so  the  sooner  we  begin  the  better." 

His  crew  echoed  his  words  with  a  loud  cheer,  and  the  people  of  the 
Drake  replied  with  a  similar  one.  Paul,  then,  in  a  clear  voice,  asked 
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if  all  was  ready  with  the  guns,  and  receiving  ap  answer  in  the  affirmative, 
lie  gave  the  order  to  "  fire  away,"  and  the  crew  discharged  a  tremendous 
broadside,  which  made  the  Drake  quiver  from  head  to  heel ;  it  was  re- 
turned by  the  Englishmen  with  an  equal  force,  and  was  kept  up  by  both 
with  the  greatest  spirit :  the  boats  and  yachts  which  had  attended  the 
Drake  out,  finding  the  iron  flying  about  in  all  directions,  retired  with 
precipitation,  and  kept,  for  the  remainder  of  the  contest,  at  a  distance, 
where  prudence  got  the  better  of  curiosity.  Both  vessels  discharged 


their  broadsides  with  the  greatest  rapidity,  but  Paul  quickly  found  the 
precision  of  the  Englishmen's  fire,  and  the  admirable  dicipline  they 
exhibited,  would  s  oon  sink  his  ship  if  he  did  not  manoeuvre,  and  by 
stratagem  counterbalance  the  disadvantage  under  which  he  laboured ; 
he  had  rather  a  full  complement  of  men,  and  could  spare  a  fair  number 
to  tend  the  sails  without  robbing  the  guns  of  any  of  the  people,  and  lie 
tried  what  was  to  be  done  by  raking ;  he  gave  the  necessary  commands , 
and  succeeded  in  laying  his  vessel  broadside  athwart  the  bows  of  the 
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Drake,  and  pouring  in  a  terrific  fire,  which  completely  swept  the  decks 
with  a  shower  of  shot.  The  Englishman,  however,  speedily  cleared 
himself  from  his  dangerous  position,  and  laid  himself  broadside  to 
broadside,  again  keeping  up  a  steady  and  destructive  fire.  Paul  now 
sent  a  party  of  men  into  the  tops  with  hand- grenades,  as  well  as  a  party 
of  marines,  skilled  in  the  use  of  their  rifles,  and  these  fellows  hurling 
down  their  terrible  missives,  and  the  marines  with  their  sure  aims  killed 
and  destroyed  a  great  number :  still  the  English  fought  fiercely,  and 
their  shots  told  with  a  power  which  made  Paul  uneasy  for  the  result ; 
but  he  cheered  on  the  men,  and  acted  with  such  extraordinary  energy 
that  it  was  impossible  for  any  of  his  people  to  be  idle,  or  show  the  white 
feather.  Still  the  tremendous  discharges  from  the  Drake  made  his  men 
waver,  and  it  was  only  by  the  greatest  exertion  that  he  could  keep  them 
to  their  task,  and  fill  them  with  hopes  of  victory  :  the  gaff  of  the 
Drake  had  been  shot  away,  and  several  Americans  cried  out,  with  great 
glee— 

"  She's  struck  !  she's  struck  !" 

But  Paul  knew  his   opponents  better ;  his  practised  ear  detected  no 
slackening  in  their  firing,  and  the  next  minute,  with  a  glow  almost  of 
pride,  a  strange  anomaly  as  he  was  situated,  he  saw  the  English  colours 
nailed  to  the  mast,  and  this  act  met  with  a  stentorian  cheer  from  Gasket, 
who  was  working1  at  his  gun  with  almost  all  the  ardour  he  would  have 
shown  had  the  foes  been  Frenchmen.     Again  our  hero  perceived  symp- 
toms of  wavering  in  his  crew,  and  these  unfavourable  symptoms  were 
even  encouraged  by  the  pfficers  the  men,  who  ought  to  :  have  done  most 
to  have  dispelled  it ;  net  discouraged  by  this  "  heavy  blow  and  great 
discouragement"  he  animated  the  men  by  his  own  example,  scorning  all 
fear  of  death;  he  waft  every  wherein  the  thick  of  the  fight,  now  directing- 
the  men  aloft,  now  cheering  on  his  people  with  a  voice  which  was  clearly 
heard  above  the  tremendous  din  of  the  battle  ;  his  foretopmast  was  shot 
away,  and  several  important  stays  were  cut;  the  mainmast  was  riddled, 
and  several  of   his  guns  had  been   silenced,  while  a  mass  of  dead  and 
wounded  lay  around  frightful  to  look  at.     The  Englishmen  were  not  in 
a  much  better  predicament,  their  fore  and  main-topmasts  were   down 
with  the  loose  rigging  and  tackle,  laying  upon  the  deck  creating  the 
greatest  confusion ;  the  mizen-topmast  was  also  gone  by  the  board,  and 
every  mast  bore  terrible  evidence  of  the  execution  the  Ranger's  guns 
had  committed.     Three  times  had  she  caught  fire,  but  each  time  it  had 
been  extinguished  by  the  gallant  fellows,  who  left  their  guns  to  accom- 
plish it,  and  returned  to  their  duty  with  all  the  energy  which  they  n 
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have  been  expected  to  have  shown  if  their  own  individual  interest  had 
been  concerned  in  gaining  the  victory  ;  they  had  no  thoughts  of  dis- 
obeying their  captain,  and  certainly  no  thoughts  of  repeating,  and 
fought  with  a  steadiness  and  courage  which  ought  to  have  made  them 
successful.  Paul,  on  the  other  hand,  directed  the  efforts  of  an  unwilling 
crew  ;  men  who  it  would  be  wrong  to  say  were  not  brave,  but  whose 
mistaken  notions  of  equality,  where  strict  obedience  to  one,  if  he  be  a 
competent  man,  is  so  necessary,  for  success,  rendered  them  as  difficult  to 
manage  as  if  they  had  been  cowards.  They  fought  desperately  it  was 
true,  but  they  knew  it  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death,  they  must  either 
conquer  or  die ;  there  was  no  escape  unless  they  proved  victorious,  and 
that  lent  them  an  energy  which,  under  the  circumstances,  they  might 
have  failed  to  possess  ;  every  advantage  which  they  gained  was  com- 
municated to  them  by  our  hero  ;  every  damage  which  the  enemy's  shot  did 
to  them  was  carefully  kept  from  them,  and  thus  without  officers  but  one  to 
animate  or  assist  them,  they  were  comparatively  bolstered  up,  and  per- 
formed wonders  :  still  the  effect  of  the  Englishmen's  fire  was  prodigious, 
and  Paul  found  that  his  vessel  was  getting  so  crippled  that  if  it  continued, 
and  he  even  gained  the  victory,  he  should  perhaps  be  so  disabled  as  to  pre- 
sent an  easy  prey  to  the  next  ship  of  the  enemy  which  might  heave  in  sight ; 
he  resolved,  therefore,  to  board  the  Drake,  and  summoned  his  men  for 
the  purpose.  He  ordered  Gasket  to  accompany  them,  and  placed  him- 
self at  their  head,  and  after  addressing  a  few  short  words  to  them, 
bidding  them  be  firm  and  bold,  and  the  day  would  be  their  own,  he 
leaped  into  the  mizen  chains  of  the  Drake,  for  the  guns  were  almost 
muzzle  to  muzzle,  clambered  up  the  side,  followed  by  Gasket  and  the 
rest  of  the  men,  and  a  tremendous  hand  to  hand  contest  ensued.  The 
English  fought  with  the  bravery  and  steady  resolution  which  charac- 
terizes them,  while  Paul,  with  his  crew,  having  everything  at  stake, 
battled  with  a  desperation  .amounting  to  frenzy.  The  struggle  was 
terrific  ;  the  English  were  cut  down  where  they  stood  rather  than  yield 
an  inch,  and  the  Americans,  warmed  up  into  action,  behaved  most 
gallantly ;  neither  budged  from  the  other,  and  the  slaughter  was  tre- 
mendous. To  Paul,  however,  the  merit  of  continuing  and  sustaining 
the  conflict  was  due ;  he  animated  the  men  both  by  voice  and  example. 
He  plunged  into  the  wildest  and  fiercest  points  of  contention;  he 
opposed  the  sturdiest  and  the  mont  skilful,  and  fortune  smiled  upow- 
him  wherever  he  stood  and  struck.  His  voice  was  like  the  sound  of 
a  trumpet ;  and  as  he  occasionally  cheered  and  called  to  his  followers 
to  support  him — to  strike  for  their  country  with  their  best  ability— to 
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conquer  or  perish  in  honour  of  American  independence,  the  tones 
went  to  their  hearts  and  infused  bravery  into  the  soul?  of  the  waver- 
ing, while  it  strengthened  the  resolution  of  the  cpurageous.  Gasket, 
followed  and  fought  by  his  side,  and  did  honour  to  the  trust  placed  in 
him  ;  but  it  might  have  been  observed,  that  when  his  arm  might  spare 
a  blow  it  never  gave  it.  He  was  recognized  by  one  of  the  Drake's 
people  who  had  served  in  the  Audacious  with  him,  and  ho  little  astonish- 
ment was  displayed  by  the  English  sailor.  He  fought  hand  to  hand 
with  him;  and  during  the  desperate  moment  of  their  struggle  the 
discovery  was  made  ;  upon  the  impulse  of  the  moment  the  sailor  lowered 
his  sword  and  exclaimed — 

"  What !  Gasket — ain't  you  Gasket  who  was  captain  of  the  maintop 
in  the  Howdashus  seventy-four  ? 

"The  same,  Flying  Jib-boom  Joe,"  replied  Gasket,  calling  the  man  by 
a  familiar  appellation  given  him  from  the  length  of  his  nose,  but  which 
was  more  frequently  curtailed  to  "jib-boom"  for  ease  in  speaking. 

"And  you're  a  fightin  with  the  Yankees  agin  us,  eh?"  asked  he 
emphatically. 

"  As  sure  as  buntlines  and  cluelines  wont  make  shrouds,"  returned 
Gasket;  "come  Jib-boom,  haul  down  and  surrender." 

"  I'll  see  you  d — d  first,"  cried  Jib-boom.  "  No,  Gasket,  there 
wasn't  a  hand  aboard  of  the  Howdashus,  or,  for  that  matter,  in  any  ship 
I've  since  been  drafted  to,  that  I'd  sooner  have  cut  my  life-lines  adrift 
for  than  you.  I'd  have  gone  overboard ;  I'd  have  given  up  my  kit, 
and  lived  six  upon  two  for  a  year  for  you — damme,  there  ain't  nothing 
I  wouldn't  have  done  with  all  my  heart  and  soul  for  you,  for  I  thought 
you  true  blue  without  a  skulk.  But  now,  since  I've  found  you  fighting 
agin  your  old  shipmates — agin  them  as  has  fou't  and  bled  along  with, 
and  would  at  any  time  ha'  done  it  for  you — why,  damn  you  from  truck 
to  heel,  a  seaman's  curse  upon  you,  here's  the  hand  that  once  would 
have  shaken  to  oakum  any  fellow  who  had  run  out  any  line  athwr.rt  - 
hawse  your  good  name,  and  now  it  would  be  the  first  to  clear  the  turn 
to  run  you  up  to  the  yard-arm.  I  tell  you,  Gasket,  that,  if  you  founder 
in  this  fight,  your  hulk  shall  not  go  over  the  side  afore  a  clear  whip  has 
run  it  up  to  the  yard-arm  for  your  shipmates  to  clap  eyes  on  a — " 

"  Avast,  Jib-boom  ;  avast !"  cried  Gasket,  writhing  in  agony  at  his 
words,  for  the  man  was  an  old  friend,  and  a  favourite  of  his ;  "  clap  a 
stopper  on  your  tongue,  and  take  a  sheer  to  larboard  or  port  for  a  foe — 
I  am  obeying  orders,  though  I'm  breaking  the  owner  of  this,"  he 
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struck  his  bosom  hard  as  he  spoke;  "  luff  up  and  keep  away;  I  don't 
want  to  strike  an  old  friend  and  messmate — " 

"Old  friend  and  messmate  be  d — d;  I  pitch  'em  to  the  devil," 
roared  Jib-boom,  taking  his  quid  from  his  mouth  and  flinging  it  on  the 
ground,  while  he  stamped  upon  it  with  great  vigour.  "  Don't  old  friend 
me — I  wipe  you  out  of  my  log  ;  you're  aboard  here  as  an  enemy,  and 
so  come  on  as  an  enemy.  Stand  by ;  for,  by  the  Lord,  if  I  can  scuttle 
you  I  will." 

Gasket  made  no  reply,  but  received  the  attack  which  was  made  upon 
him  with  a  steady  courage,  but  with  the  regret  of  one  who  felt  every 
blow  came  from  the  htuid  of  one  from  whom  he  had  experienced  nothing 
but  friendship.  As  Jib-boom,  in  the  height  of  his  resentment,  fought 
wildly  and  fiercely,  Gasket,"  who  [was  far  cooler,  and  did  not  attempt 
even  to  return  a  single  blow,  received  the  desperate  thrusts  and  cuts 
directed  at  him,  parrying  and  avoiding  them  with  the  greatest  ease,  and 
at  length  succeeded  in  disarming  him.  He  forbore  to  strike  him,  though 
Jib-boom  expected  it,  his  rage  while  he  was  fighting  preventing  him 
from  seeing  that  Gasket  had  returned  none  of  his  blows.  He,  however, 
stood  firm,  and  did  not  flinch,  though  he  believed  instant  death  was 
coming ;  Gasket,  however,  only  said  to  him,  in  a  quiet  tone — 

"  Don't  be  so  hard  upon  me  with  your  thoughts,  Jib-boom.  Many  a 
man  may  have  cause  to  lift  his  hand  agin  his  countrymen  (though  I  may 
run  clear  of  that,  seeing  as  you  know  that  I  was  born  at  sea,  or  at  least 
I  suppose  I  was),  and  still  not  be — " 

fl  I  won't  hear  nothing,  Gasket,"  cried  Jib-boom,  impatiently  ;  "  I've 
seen  enough.  You've  got  my  cutlash,  so  down  with  me  ;  for  if  I  sur- 
render may  I — " 

"You  are  a  prisoner,"  interrupted  Gasket ;  "  haul  your  wind  and  save 
yourlife." 

"  I  won't  owe  it  to  you  Gasket,"  cried  Jib-boom  with  an  oath.  "  I 
won't,  and  here  goes  for  Davy  Jones,  and  the  curse  of  a  lee  shore  when 
you're  homeward  bound  upon  you  ;  may  it  wreck  you  as  you've  wrecked 
my  faith  in  a  messmate." 

With  these  words  he  rushed  to  the  side  clambered  over  the  nettings, 
and  with  a  wild  cry  leaped  overboard.  Gasket  watched  him  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then,  throwing  his  sword  away,  he  bounded  to  the  side,  and 
with  a  desperate  spring  followed  him. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

"  Now  he's  coming, 
And  not  a  hair  upon  a  soldier's  head 
Which  will  not  prove  a  whip  ;  as  many  coxcombs, 
As  you  throw  caps  up  will  he  tumble  down, 
And  pay  you  for  your  voices. 
****** 

Cit.—  Faith,  we  hear  fearful  news." 

Coriolqnttt. 

"  Alack !  or  we  must  lose, 
The  country,  our  dear  nurse  ;  or  else  thy  person, 
Our  comfort  in  the  country.    We  must  find 
An  evident  calamity,  though  we  had, 
Our  wish  which  side  should  win  ;  for  either  thou 
Must,  as  a  foreign  recreant,  be  led 
With  manacles  through  our  streets,  or  else 
Triumphantly  tread  on  thy  country's  ruin." 

Ibid. 

PAUL  had  been  far  too  actively  engaged,  in  endeavouring  to  make 
good  his  position  on  board  the  Drake,  to  hear  the  colloquy  between 
Gasket  and  Jib-boom,  or  even  to  notice  the  incident  which  followed  it ; 
his  energies  were  concentrated — his  whole  attention — his  verv  soul  was 
directed  towards  conquering  the  English  and  their  ship ;  in  the  heat  of 
the  combat  his  eyes  were  ever  and  anon  turned  upon  his  followers,  to 
keep  them  by  stirring  words  to  their  duty  ;  still  the  affair  between  Gasket 
and  the  hardy  English  sailor  escaped  h\m.  The  battle  raged  with  a 
fury  which  made  it  certain  that  it  could  not  long  continue ;  the  firing — 
the  crashing — the  groans  and  cries  of  the  wounded,  mingled  with  the 
oaths  and  shouts  of  the  combatants  ;  the  hot  suffocating  clouds  of  smoke 
in  which  they  were  enveloped,  lit  up  every  now  and  then  by  the  flashes 
of  fire  from  the  guns  as  they  were  discharged  with  murderous  animosity 
by  the  foe  ;  all  told  how  desperate  was  the  conflict.  Still  Paul  main- 
tained his  ground,  though  at  the  expense  of  the  lives  of  many  of  his 
followers  ;  still  he  fought  on,  cutting  down  his  opposers  with  a  strength 
equal  to  his  skill,  which  in  itself  was  great.  Muskets  and  pikes  were 
levelled  at  his  breast — cutlasses  gleamed  round  his  person — pistols 
flashed  in  his  face ;  still  he  was  unhurt  though  in  a  storm  of  bullets ;  his 
clothes  were  rent  in  several  places,  his  hat  was  perforated  with  balls  ; 
but  by  some  especial  providence  he  had  not  received  a  wound.  On  he 
moved,  though  every  step  he  took  was  severely  contested  and  hardly 
gained  ;  several  times  he  concluded  he  had  obtained  the  victory,  but  as 
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often  the  determined  resolution  of  the  English  compelled  him  to  acknow- 
ledge that  the  important  object  was  neither  obtained,  or  so  certain  of 
being  so  as  he  could  wish.  Even  in  the  moment  when  success  appeared 
least  doubtful  his  men  were  repulsed,  and  nearly  driven  from  the  vessel ; 
but  he  rallied  them,  with  strenuous  exertions,  and  by  hard  fighting  gained 
the  ground  they  had  lost.  Fiercer  and  hotter  the  fight  raged :  the  men 
seemed  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  devils,  and  with  unrelenting  fury  did 
their  utmost  to  slay  each  other ;  at  length  one  of  the  marines,  who,  still 
remained  in  the  tops  of  the  Ranger,  succeeded  in  shooting  the  commander 
of  the  Drake  through  the  head ;  the  first  lieutenant  fell  at  the  same 
moment  by  Paul's  hand,  mortally  wounded.  Our  hero,  with-  a  bound, 
leaped  over  the  body  of  his  fallen  antagonist,  gained  the  quarter-deck, 
and  with  his  own  hand  tore  down  the  English  colours  and  trampled  on 
them,  uttering  at  the  same  moment  a  wild  cry  of  triumph.  His  men 
echoed  his  cheer,  and  theEnglish  sailors,  seeing  they  had  no  commander, 
surrendered,  but  such  was  the  state  into  which  the  Americans  had  been 
worked,  that  they  continued  the  attack  upon  many  who  had  declined  to 
surrender  until  Paul  commanded  them  to  hold  their  hands. 

"  The  victory  is  ours  !1>  he  cried,  in  a  stirring  voice  ;  "  that  glorious 
fact  should  more  than  satisfy  ye  all.  Let  there  be  no  more  blood  shed 
— we  have  gained  the  battle  after  a  fearful  struggle,  but  it  is  at  a 
sacrifice  and  expense  of  life  no  less  honourable  to  the  conquered  than 
to  us.  Let  not  this  proud  moment  be  tarnished  by  acts  which  ye  would 
be  the  first  to  execrate  in  others.  Remember,  those  ye  have  conquered 
have  done  nobly  in  behalf  of  their  country,  and  deserve  nobly  of  us, 
who  have  done  our  best  in  behalf  of  America.  Ye  have  had  enough 
blood  to  glut  the  most  sanguinary  heart  among  you — let  there  be  no 
more  shed." 

There  were  some  loud  cheers  followed  this  speech,  mixed  with  some 
murmurs,  and  when  he  could  make  himself  heard,  he  exclaimed,  in  a 
stern  voice — 

"  The  first  man  who  raises  his  hand  against  one  of  those  who  are  now 
our  prisoners,  will  make  an  enemy  of  me — no  light  one  I  promise  you  ; 
I  am  captain,  and  he  who  breaks  my  orders  shall  have  cause  to  remem- 
ber it.  Now,  lads,  let  us  make  the  decks  a  little  clear,  both  on  board 
our  own  vessel  and  the  prize." 

Three  cheers  were  given  at  their  success,  and  the  men  then  separated 
to  perform  their  duty.  The  first  person  for  whom  Paul  searched,  when 
this  affair  was  ended,  was  Gasket,  and  he,  with  gratified  eyes,  beheld 
him  standing  a  short  distance  from  him,  leaning  upon  his  cutlass  with  an 
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air  of  abstraction.  Paul  hastened  towards  him,  and  touched  him  upon 
the  shoulder ;  Gasket  started,  and  turned  his  eyes  upon  our  hero  with  a 
mystified  look,  as  though  for  the  moment  he  did  not  recognise  him  ;  Paul 
scarcely  noticed  it,  but  shook  his  hand  heartily,  and  said — 

"  You  are  not  wounded,  Gasket ;  you  are  not  hurt,  my  good  friend  ?" 

"Not  in  body,"  replied  Gasket,  "not  in  body,  John;  fortune  has 
behaved  pretty  handsome  as  to  that ;  I  have  not  a  spar  touched  or  a 
line  shot  away." 

"I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,"  replied  Paul,  warmly,  and  shaking  his 
hand  earnestly ;  Gasket  returned  his  squeeze,  and  said — 

"  Nor  you,  John,  I  hope.  Fortune  has  been  bountiful  to  you  in 
giving  you  the  victory.  It  isn't  to  be  quite  expected  that  she  would 
suffer  you  to  win  it,  without  letting  a  little  of  your  blood  for  ink  to  log 
the  glory  of  the  day  with."  He  laid  an  extraordinary  emphasis  on  the 
word  glory. 

"  She  has  been  bountiful  to  me  to-day  ;  I  have  beat  my  enemy  and 
have  not  a  scratch ;  but,  hey !  Gasket,  where  have  you  been — over- 
board ?  Why,  you  are  soaking  with  water — what  is  the  meaning 
of  it?" 

"  One  of  the  people  here  fell  overboard,"  replied  Gasket,  evasively, 
reddening  beyond  his  usual  deep  flush  at  the  evasion,  "  and  I  went  over 
after  him." 

"  Did  you  save  him  ?"  inquired  Paul,  quickly,  and  with  interest. 

"  Yes,"  returned  he,  "  but  with  a  little  difficulty,  there  was  a  boat 
drugging  astern  of  the  Ranger,  as  luck  would  have  it,  and  I  got  into  it ; 
I  shoved  it  round  to  the  side,  and  then  came  aboard  here  to  do  my  duty 
again." 

"  What  boat  was  it  ?"  cried  Paul,  with  surprise.  "  How  could  a  boat 
be  dragging  astern  of  the  Ranger  ?" 

"  It  was  the  Ranger's  gig,  but  how  it  came  there  those  who  lowered 
it  can  best  tell  you,"  answered  Gasket. 

"Tliis  must  be  inquired  into,"  exclaimed  Paul,  with  knit  brows; 
"there  was  some  treachery  intended,  and,  for  what  I  know,  there  may 
still  be  :.-omc.  I'll  search  it  out." 

"If  I  might  oiler  uu  opinion,"  said  Gasket,  "  I  would  make  no  stir 
about  it,  but  keep  a  bright  look  out,  and  if  any  foul  play  is  intended, 
you'll  caU'Ii  'cm  in  the  fact." 

"  They  shall  not  forget  it  if  I  do,"  returned  Paul,  bitterly. 

"  Ah,  Paul,"  said  Gasket,  shaking  his  head  with  a  depressed  air, 
"  neither  crew  nor  officers  aboard  the  Ranger  are  friends  of  your's  ;  the 
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officers  less  than  the  crew,  and  I  think  you  might  do  better  than  fight 
like  a  lion,  and  risk  limb  and  life  for  a  parcel  of  lubberly — " 

"  Hold,  Gasket,  no  names,"  interrupted  Paul,  with  a  smile,  and  a 
wave  of  the  hand,  "  recollect  I  am  not  of  their  country,  and  a  suspicion 
of  my  truth  to  them  is  natural — " 

"  Ay,"  replied  Gasket,  bitterly ;  "  but  why  take  a  berth  where  you  can 
be  suspected  at  all ;  you  don't  deserve  it,  John,  that  /  know ;  but  they 
don't  know  you  as  well  as  I  do ;  hows'ever,  the  man  who  turns  round 
upon  his  shipmates  can  never  expect  to  find  friends  among  those  he's 
deserted,  or  those  he  deserts,  for  when  a  man  turns  traitor  to  his 
country  she  gives  him  up  to  all  hands  for  scorn,  and  them  as  pays  him. 
for  his  treason  don't  think  as  well  of  him,  whatever  service  he  may  do 
'em,  as  they  do  the  commonest  loblolly  boy  in  their  service.  The  man's 
a  traitor,  John ;  and  those  as  pays  him  looks  on  him  as  such — just  the 
same — and  treats  him  the  same.  Though  I  agrees  to  this,  for  I  think 
so  myself,  I  don't  see  what  these  lubbers  of  the  Ranger — for  that  they 
are  lubbers  those  as  knows  an  earing  from  a  backstay,  or  a  spanker  from 
a  flying  jib,  may  easily  see — I  say,  I  can't  diskiver  why  these  [lubbers 
should  obey  your  orders  with  no  more  respect  than]  a  doctor's  mate 
would  scud  under  bare  jpoles  to  the  galley  fire  at  command  of  a  doctor's 
mate's  minister — •" 

Ere  Gasket  could  proceed  further,  Paul  stopped  him.  There  was  n 
expression  hardly  of  anger,  but  certainly  sternness  on  his  features,  as  he 
said — 

"  Gasket,  I  look  upon  you  as  a  staunch  friend — one  devoted  to  me 
through  storm  and  calm." 

"  And  I  am,  John ;  lam,  back  and  edge,  from  spanker-boom  end 
to  flying  jib-boom  end,  from  keel  to  truck,  fore  and  aft,  starboard  to 
port,"  cried  Gasket,  rapidly  and  with  feeling.  "It  would  take  a  deep 
sea-line  to  fathom  your  stowage  in  my  heart,  John ;  there  isn't,  perhaps 
much  room  for  anchorage  for  any  craft,  but  what  there  is  gives  a  good 
hold,  stronger  than  that  the  best  bower  of  a  seventy-four  could  get  in 
good  roadstead.  I  am  your  friend,  John,  or  else — "  he  paused. 

"  I  should  not  have  you  fighting  by  my  side  in  this  battle,"  exclaimed 
Paul,  supplying  the  words  he  hesitated  to  utter.  "  Is  it  not  so  ?" 

"  It  is,  John,  and  that's  the  truth,"  replied  Gasket,  a  little  vehe- 
mently. 

Paul  smiled ;  but  it  was  a  melancholy  smile. 

"  I  knew  you  were  my  friend,  Gasket,"  he  said;  "  a  staunch,  true 
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friend,  or  the  word  traitor  would  not  have  been  borne  by  me  so  quietly. 
I  know  you  mean  me  well,  though  you  think  me  a  traitor." 

"  It  isn't  that,  John.  No  ;  I  cannot  think  you  a  traitor/'  said  Gasket, 
deprecatingly ;  "  for  your  heart,  your  figure-head,  your  hull,  your  whole 
trim  is  not  that  of  a  traitor.  No ;  I  believe  that  what  you  do  is  done 
from  the  honest  feelings  of  your  mind.  1  haven't  much  to  do  with 
spec'lation ;  my  ship  doesn't  head  that  way ;  my  sailing  orders  always 
came  from  the  bo'sen,  and  I  never  trouble  my  head  about  anything  but 
the  set  of  a  new  topsail,  or  the  rake,  the  fishing,  or  the  fidding  of  a  top- 
mast. You  were  always  a-head  in  those  matters  ;  and,  as  it  was  always 
irfy  belief,  would  have  made  a  better  captain  than  a  subordinate — the 
name's  as  long  as  foreto'-ga'nt  mast-stay — and  what  I  was  going  to  say 
afore  you  brought  me  up  was,  that  you  are  the  best  captain  the  Ranger 
ever  had,  and  cert'ney,  if  the  Ranger's  people  are  a  specimen,  the  best 
'Merikey  ever  appointed  to  a  ship.  And  for  all  this — for  all  they  knows 
this — for  I've  heard  them  on  the  fork'sel,  in  the  waist  and  on  the  quar- 
ter-deck, say  you're  a  thorough-built  seaman,  and  knows  as  well  how  to 
handle  a  ship  as  a  bo'sen 's  mate  does  the  cat  when  he's  paying  a  man 
over  the  back  as  he  owes  a  grudge  to ;  yet  they  don't  treat  you  as  the 
capt'en.  Why,  they  arn't  worth  fighting  for — '* 

"  It  is  not  they,"  said  he,  "  who  I  fight  for,"  replied  Paul,  proudly. 
"  I  have  a  trust  in  me  from  Congress  which  I'll  keep  faithfully  if  it 
carries  me  to  the  yard-arm  or  to  the  bottom.  I  am  no  traitor,  Gasket, 
I  fight  for  principle,  I  fight  for  the  weak  against  the  strong — the 
oppressed  against  the  oppressors — for  liberty  against  tyranny  ;  and  do 
you  think  I  would  sacrifice  the  good  cause  for  a  few  who  are  too  selfish 
to  care  for  their  country's  interest  ?" 

"  If  they  don't  care  for  their  country  who  are  of  it,  why  should  you 
who  are  not,"  asked  Gasket,  pertinently. 

"  For  the  same  reason  which  induced  me  to  undertake  the  cause — for 
the  honour,  for  the  glory,  for  the  right  of  it.  Remember  these  few  are 
not  all ;  America  it  is  not  these  few  who  represent  the  body  of  the 
people  oppressed.  The  miserable  petty  cavils  of  those  whom  I  am  supposed 
to  command,  though  annoying  and  betraying  a  spirit  of  ingratitude,  arc 
not  sufficient  to  induce  me  to  throw  up  my  allegiance  to  the  power  I 
have  endeavoured,  and  will  still  endeavour,  to  serve  ;  it  is  not  strong 
enough  to  betray  my  trust.'1 

"  I  am  not  able,  John,  to  work  my  ship  through  all  the  channels,  the 
narrows,  and  the  straits  of  argument,  because  though  I  might  have  my 
port  clear  in  sight,  yet,  from  want  of  having  a  clear  tongue,  J  should 
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shoal,  or  run  dead  on  to  a  reef  and  founder  for  want  of  words  to  ex- 
plain my  meaning.  All  I  have  to  say  is  this — in  the  gale  or  the  dead 
calm,  in  the  wreck  or  all  a-tant-o  you'll  find  me  the  same  as  you  knew 
me  on  board  the  Wildfire.  Ah !  that  was  a  happy  voyage  !  but  no 
matter,  I  am  the  same — you  will  never  have  to  heave  for  soundings  when 
you  want  to  find  my  heart ;  and  I  would  give  all  I  can  say  is  mine — it 
isn't  much,  though  enough  for  me — I  would  give  five  years  of  my  life  if 
I  had  only  eight  to  live — damme,  John,  I'd  give  up  all,  and  go  over  the 
side  with  a  happy  smile  if  that  young  woman  you  saw  in  your  dream 
had  waved  the  Union  Jack  over  you  instead  of  the  stripes  and  stars." 

He  squeezed  Paul's  hand  hard  as  he  concluded,  and  he  went  away 
hastily  to  assist  in  clearing  the  vessels  from  the  effects  of  the  battle,  and 
to  lend  his  nautical  knowledge  in  repairing  the  damage  which  both  ships 
had  to  a  considerable  extent  sustained.  Our  hero  watched  him  as  he 
hastened  and  busied  himself  in  directing  and  assisting  the  crew,  and  a 
shade  of  melancholy  crossed  him  as  he  unconsciously  found  himself 
echoing  Gasket's  wish. 

He  quickly,  however,  shook  off  the  feeling  in  the  contemplation  of 
his  glorious  success,  the  more  especially  when  he  discovered  that  he  had 
gained  the  victory  against  a  superiority  of  guns,  of  number  of  people, 
and  a  reputation  which  had  made  the  English  in  many  cases  victorious, 
and  always  formidable,  while  the  Americans,  who  had  not  forgotten  the 
case  of  the  Glasgow,  could  hardly  believe  fortune  had  so  favoured  their 
bravery ;  for  whatever  bad  spirit  they  evinced  towards  Paul,  that  merit 
at  least  could  not  be  denied  them.  A  large  number  on  both  sides  were 
killed  and  wounded ;  the  former  were  immediately  committed  to  the 
deep,  and  the  greatest  attention  was  paid  to  the  latter.  The  captain 
and  lieutenant  of  the  Drake  were  reserved  to  be  buried  with  honours  due 
to  their  rank  and  to  their  bravery,  and  when  the  hour  arrived  for  them 
to  be  committed  to  the  deep,  Paul  made  a  short  address  to  the  people 
assembled,  in  praise  of  those  whom  he  had  conquered.  He  spoke  feel- 
ingly and  impressively  ;  he  pointed  out  the  devotion  which  the  English 
had  paid  to  the  honour  of  their  country  ;  how  with  one  feeling  animating 
all,  one  sentiment,  they  had  fought  to  the  last.  He  spoke  of  the  high 
courage  of  the  captain  who  had  nailed  his  colours  to  the  mast,  and  had 
fallen  in  his  country's  service  ere  he  had  seen  them  rudely  torn  from 
their  place  of  honour.  He  spoke,  too,  of  the  admirable  discipline,  the 
order  and  obedience  which  the  crew  had  evinced,  and  concluded  by 
saying— 

"  It  is  only  this  implicit  confidence  of  the  seamen  in  their  captain,  and 
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ready  obedience  to  their  commands,  which  makes  the  English,  as  a 
people,  invincible.  They  are  guided  by  a  strong  mind,  and  appear  to 
act  as  with  one  will — one  intelligence  ;  and  great  as  our  glory  is  in  thus 
defeating  them,  high  as  were  my  hopes  of  success,  still  in  this  hour  of 
cool  reflection,  I  have  strong  reason  to  believe  that  had  the  captain  of 
yonder  vessel  survived,  the  action  might  have  had  a  different  issue.  I 
know  the  indomitable  spirit  and  resolution  of  the  English  while  they 
have  a  leader,  and  know  they  are  never  beaten  until  they  are  cut  down — 
until  they  are  utterly  incompetent  to  continue  the  contest.  Although 
we  meet  them  as  enemies,  let  us  not  despise  their  courage  or  skill ; 
example  may  be  taken  from  a  bad  man,  if  that  man  excel  in  any  art  it 
is  desirable  to  attain.  Let  us  copy,  then,  their  good  qualities  while  we 
eschew  their  bad  ;  let  us  deal  generously  and  nobly  with  a  generous  foe ; 
let  us  emulate  their  deeds,  while  we  humble  not  to  a  power  existing,  but 
that  of  the  Supreme  Being ;  and  if  ye  will  but  do  this,  the  independence 
of  America  will  soon  be  established,  never  to  be  shaken.  High  and 
dauntless  courage  should  be  honoured  in  any  man,  let  his  nation  be  what 

may ;  and  in  doing  honour  to  these  brave  men  we  are  now  commit- 
ting to  the  deep,  we  pay  a  generous  tribute  to  their  bravery,  not  to  their 
country — to  their  individual  qualifications  and  merits,  not  to  their  native 
land ;  and  when  the  sea  closes  over  them,  let  every  man,  as  he  returns 
to  his  berth,  lay  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  and  say,  as  these  men  fought 
and  bled  even  unto  death  for  the  honour  and  rights  of  their  country, 
even  so  will  I  for  mine  !" 

Paul  ceased,  and,  wich  one  spontaneous  burst,  the  men  gave  him  a 
loud  cheer;  he,  however,  repressed  their  loud  demonstration  of  coin- 
cidence with  him,  by  pointing  to  the  bodies  which  were  ready  to  be 
lowered  into  the  sea,  and,  in  a  quiet  tone,  exclaimed — 

"  Chaplain,  do  your  duty  !" 

The  reverend  man  bowed  and  read  the  service  of  the  dead  at  sea  ;  and 
when  he  concluded,  and  a  deathlike  stillness  reigned  among  those  who 
stood  bare-headed  spectators  of  the  scene,  Paul  gave  the  signal,  and 
the  bodies  were  cast  into  the  deep,  and  then  the  men  quietly  returned 
to  their  duty. 

Both  the  Ranger  and  the  Drake  had  suffered  severely  in  the  contest ; 
the  latter  especially  in  her  masts ;  the  wholeof  her  topmasts  were  carried 
away,  and  the  foremast,  pierced  in  several  places  by  shot,  was  in  a  totter- 
ing condition,  the  tackle  was  in  almost  irreconcilable  confusion,  being 
cut  and  torn  to  pieces  in  every  part.  The  Ranger  lost  her  main  and 
mizen  topmasts,  while  the  mainmast  had  a  double-headed  shot  sticking 
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firmly  in  its  side  ;  shrouds  and  stays  were  cut  adrift,  yards  splintered,  and 
other  damage  which  almost  rendered  her  unmanageable  ;  the  hull,  too, 
was  much  injured,  and  presented  a  very  different  aspect  to  the  neat  trim 
clipper  she  went  into  action.     Repairs,  however,  were  soon  made — spare 
spars  took  the  place  of  the  shattered,  or  shot  away  ;  new  lines  were  rove 
through  new  hlocks  ;  and  in  a  few  hours,  by  great  activity,  the  Ranger 
was  in  sailing  trim  again,  looking  not  much  the  worse  for  the  severe 
battle  in  which  she  had  been  engaged.     The  Drake  also  was  attended 
to,  but  having  suffered  more  deeply  in  the  action,  she  did  not  present 
so  fresh  an  appearance  after  she  had  been  put  in  order  as  her  adversary. 
Paul   knew  that  the  news  of  the  contest,  with    its  result,  would  be 
quickly  conveyed  to  London,  and  that  he  should  have  half  a  dozen 
frigates  in  chase  of  him.    He  did  not  wish  to  lose  the  advantage  he  had 
gained  by  being  captured  with  his  prize ;  he,  therefore,  made  prepara- 
tions for  sailing  to   Brest,  but  before  he  started  he  determined,  at  all 
hazards,  to  keep  his  appointment  with  Alice.     He  made  sail  for  the 
headland,    where  she  was  to   meet   him.      After   putting   Lieutenant 
Wallingford  on  board  of  the  prize,  and  though  not  in  such  trim  for 
speed  as  previously,  they  were  not  long  in  working  round  the  coast, 
and   some  time  before    the   hour   appointed   the   two    ships  were  off 
the  headland.     Paul  suffered  the  Drake  to  draw  a-head,   knowing   that 
he   could,  when  he  pleased,  overtake  her  again,   and  kept  the   Ranger 
hovering   about  until  near  the   hour   appointed.     It   was  a   beautiful 
night,   calm   and    still,    and   the  moon,    which    was  at   the   full,  rose 
up  from  the   deep    silently,   illuminating  the  shore  and  sea  with  her 
soft  mild  rays  :  there  was  hardly  a  ripple  or  a  breath  of  wind,  and  Paul, 
who  expected  to  be  hotly  chased,  viewed  the  serenity  of  the  scene  with 
less  satisfaction  than  he  might  otherwise  have  done,  knowing  that  escape 
was  almost  impossible,  for  the  light  cruisers  could  draw  over  the  sea  fast 
with  hardly  any  wind,  and  pould  pour  men  in  such  numbers  into  his 
vessel  that  any  attempt  to  defeat  them  would  be  hopeless.     Before  he 
landed,  therefore,  he  ordered  his  men  to  be  on  the  alert  to  make  sail  at 
a  moment's  notice  ;  he  stationed  look-outs  in  the  tops  to  sweep  the 
horizon,  and  to  prevent  any  curious  fishermen  from  making  remarks 
upon  what  they  saw  :  he  ordered  an  English  ensign  to  be  hoisted  at  the 
gaff  end ;  he  gave  orders  to  summon  him  by  a  gun  if  any  strange  sail 
looking  suspicious  hove  in  sight,  and  ordered  his  boat,  when  it  left  him 
ashore,  to  return  to  the  ship,  and  a  pistol  shot  was  to  be  the  signal  for  it 
to  come  off  to  fetch  him  aboard  again.     These  preliminaries  being  all 
arranged,  he  quitted  the  Ranger,  and  was  put  on  shore.     He  saw  his 
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boat  on-  its  way  back  to  the  ship,  and  then  he  wended  his  way  towards 
the  point  where  Alice  was  to  meet  him :  his  anxiety  had  brought  him 
ashore  an  hour  before  his  time,  and  lie  strolled  leisurely  along  to  pass 
the  time  away ;  when  he  arrived  at  the  meeting  place  there  was  no  sign 
of  Alice  visible,  and  he  roamed  in  the  direction  in  which  he  knew  she 
would  come.  After  he  had  proceeded  a  short  distance  considerations  for 
her,  induced  him  to  alter  his  mind  ;  she  might  be  observed  walking  with 
him — might  be  watched  in  her  progress  to  the  headland  by  her  suspicious 
parent.  There  were  many  other  points,  too,  which  induced  him  to 
relinquish  his  intentions  ;  he,  therefore,  turned  back,  and  arriving  at  a 
small  green  knoll,  he  threw  himself  upon  it,  and  waited  for  the  time  for 
her  approach  to  arrive.  He  was  not  laid  there  a  minute  ere  he  heard 
the  sound  of  footsteps  and  then  of  voices,  and  presently  he  saw  two 
persons  approach,  and  seat  themselves  near  to  him,  without  discovering, 
his  locality ;  he  listened,  and  heard  the  voice  of  a  young  man,  with  a 
strong  Scotch  accent,  address  a  young  girl  who  accompanied  him — 

"  I  tell  you,  lassie,"  he  said,  "  I  hae  spoken  no  but  truth ;  you 
ken  I  waur  ne'er  given  to  leeing,  lassie,  not  e'en  when  I  was  a  wee  bit 
chiel  at  Dominie  Macnab's,  who  ye  ken  used  to  glower  upon  we  laddies 
with  an  awfu'  look  like  the  evil  one  himsel." 

"  I  mind  him  weel,"  replied  the  girl,  with  a  laugh,  and  continued 
with  an  arch  tone.  "  But  eh,  Jamie,  ye  were  a  graceless  ne'er-do- 
weel  then,  though  ye're  better  sin*  a  leetle,  though  I  ken  nothing  of 
the  lees  you  told  the  Dominie,  but  dinna  ask  me  to  gie  you  a  gude 
name  for  speaking  truth,  for  you  have  told  me  mony — " 

"Not  lees,"  interrupted  the  youth..  "No,  Jeannie,  ye  canna  say 
that  and  look  me  in  the  eyes  steadfastly." 

"  I  would  na  look  ye  in  the  eyes  at  a',  Jamie,"  answered  the  gir 
with  a  laugh. 

"  Why  for  no  ?"  he  asked. 

"  For  ye  jest  speer  at  a  body  with  sic  impudence,  a  lassie  dinna  ken 
what  to  do  wi'  her  eyes  for  the  next  hour." 

"  It's  na  impudence,  my  ain  Jeannie,"  returned  the  youth,  fondly. 
"  It  is  na  that,  it  is  because  I  lo'  yere  blue  eyes  sae  dearly,  it  is  because 
I  think  in  the  warl*  there  is  none  lik'  thee,  my  dearie." 

"  Ha'  dune  wi'  ye're  saft  talk,  Jamie,"  replied  the  girl,  in  a  tone 
whicli  sounded  far  more  like  'pray  proceed;'  "  and  dinna  squeeze  an' 
press  me  so,  you'll  drive  the  breath  out  o'  my  body.  Canna  you  talk 
wi'  your  tongue  without  using  your  lips  too  ?" 
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"It  is  sae  natural,"  said  the  youth,  "  your  lips  are  sweeter  to  rae 
than--" 

"Nonsense,"  returned  the  girl.  "  Jest  hehave  yoursel,  and  tell  me 
all  about  this  awfu'  pirate." 

"  He  is  called  Paul  Jones,"  said  the  youth,  complying  at  once  with 
her  request.  Paul  pricked  up  his  ears  and  listened  attentively.  "  And 
folks  say  he  is  Scottish  born." 

"  Nae,  Jamie,  that  canna  be,  for  if  he  was  of  bonny  Scotland  he 
would  never  turn  his  heart  again  the  land  which  gae  birth  to  his 
mither,"  said  the  girl. 

"  Indeed  he  has,  lassie,"  returned  the  youth  ;  "  there  was  one  who 
met  him  last  night  here." 

"  Here !"  screamed  the  girl.  "  Angels  preserve  us  !  I  hope  not.  Oh, 
Jamie,  I  should  die  if  I  saw  the  monster,"  and  she  shuddered  as  she 
concluded. 

"  Not  you,  Jeannie,"  replied  the  youth,  "  he  is  no  sae  ill-faured." 

"  An  ill  heart,  Jamie,"  returned  the  girl,  "  maks  a  body  ill- 
faured." 

"  An*  sae  it  does,  Jeannie,"  replied  the  youth,  "  an'  that  is  why  ye're 
sae  han'some,  for  ye  have  an  ower  gude  heart." 

Jeannie  might  have  given  Jamie  a  press  of  the  hand,  or  some  other 
little  token  of  kind  acknowledgment  of  this  compliment,  but  she  did  not 
return  any  answer  verbally.  After  a  minute's  silence  the  youth  spoke 
again. 

"  It  is  said  that  this  Paul  Jones  has  destroyed  Whitehaven,  and  a'  it 
shipping,  besides  murdering  the  people  and  carrying  off  hundreds  o' 
preesoners  ;  he  has  sunk,  too,  an  awfu'  number  of  vessels,  and  done  ither 
terrible  wark.  He  has  carried  off  Lady  Selkirk's  plate,  an'  jewels,  and 
gol'  to  a  very  large  amount ;  and,  as  I  was  tol',  he  would  a  killed  her 
with  a  pistol  which  he  held,  to  her  heed  but  for  her  ca'ing  upon  the  Lord, 
at  which  he  shrunk  away  as  though  he  was  the  dark  fiend  himself.  I 
wouldna  be  surprised,  Jeannie,  to  hear  o'  some  terrible  wark  hereabout 
before  morning ;  for,  as  I  have  told  you,  Sandy  M'  Math  saw  him  here- 
about last  night ;  and  he  says  that  he  is  the  same  John  Paul,  of  '  Kircoo- 
bree,'  that  was  'prenticed  to  Mr.  Younger,  and  was  thought  sae  weel  to 
do  till  he '  run  awa  wi'  Mr.  Younger 's  ship,  an'  burned  it,  and  now  has 
come  back  to  burn  a'  Scotland." 

"  Let  us  gang,  Jamie ;  let  us  gang  from  here — I  dinna  like  the  place," 
said  the  girl,  in  a  tone  of  alarm.  "  Eh,  sirs,  he  must  be  a  sinfu'  man 
to  hurt  those  who  never  hurt  him  ;  the  curse  of  Scotland  will  be  upon 
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him  for  turning  again  the  land  that  gave  him  birth  and  the  mither  who 
bore  him,  and  a'  his  relations  and  friends.  Eh,  Jamie,  I  knew  him  a 
cannie  laddie ;  he  must  be  unco*  sinfu*  and  wicked,  and  if  the  curse  of  a 
simple  lassie  like  mysel  can  do  him  hurt  for  a'  his  evil  deeds  and 
thoughts  to  our  land,  I — " 

"  Hold !"  cried  Paul,  springing  to  his  feet,  and  standing  before  them. 

Had  a  ghost,  or  a  thunderbolt,  or  a  cannon-ball,  or  anything  fearfully 
startling  suddenly  made  its  appearance  among  them,  it  could  not  more 
effectually  have  startled  them.  The  girl  uttered  a  piercing  shriek,  threw 
herself  upon  her  knees,  and  buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  while  the 
youth  staggered  back  with  a  face  as  white  as  ashes.  Paul  waited  for  a 
moment  that  they  might  recover  from  the  effects  of  lus  sudden  appear- 
ance, and  then  said,  in  a  mild  and  sorrowful  voice — 

"  Be  not  afraid ;  I  am  not  the  monster  or  evil  one  you  think  me." 

The  youth  shook  off  his  apprehension  in  a  moment,  and  hastening  to 
the  side  of  his  sweetheart,  he  raised  her,  and  placed  his  arm  protecting!)- 
round  her.  He  eyed  Paul  from  head  to  foot,  and  then,  in  a  voice 
hardly  steady,  he  exclaimed — 

"  What  are  ye,  sir  ?  who  are  ye,  sir  ?  We  may  seem  startled,  sir, 
but  ye  come  in  such  an  unco'  fashion  ye  may  not  wonder  that  simple 
folk  should  start ;  but  ye'll  ken  that,  though  started  a  wee  bit,  we  arc 
not  frightened — ye  ken  that,  sir."  The  last  words  were  said  bolder 
than  the  previous  ones. 

"  I  ask  your  pardon  for  breaking  in  upon  you  so  abruptly,"  said 
Paul,  with  a  smile,  though  a  sad  one ;  "  but  it  was  important  to  me 
not  to  delay  a  moment.  Lookup,  maiden,  and  cease  to  tremble,"  he 
said,  addressing  Jeannie  ;  "  you  have  no  cause  to  fear  me." 

"  What  is  your  wull  ?"  said  the  Scot,  not  exactly  relishing  the  idea 
of  a  smart-looking  officer  addressing  his  best  beloved,  and  speakm-, 
therefore,  rather  haughtily. 

"  To  you,"  said  Paul,  in  reply,  "  simply  this — do  not  believe  all  that 
vou  hear  ;  do  not  condemn  any  one  until  you  are  so  well  possessed  of 
the  circumstances  connected  with  him  that  you  are  sure  he  deserves 
condemnation.  Remember  it  is  man's  nature  to  strike  again  when 
struck,  the  more  especially  when  he  has  not  deserved  the  blow  he  has 
received.  The  humblest,  meanest  insect  that  crawls,  the  earth-worm, 
will  turn  if  trodden  on — it  is  nature.  Quarrel  not  with  a  man — despise 
him  and  condemn  him  not — because  he  obeys  a  natural  law.  And  for 
you,  maiden,"  he  said,  taking  Jeannie's  hand,  which,  with  a  little  distrust, 
phe  suffered  him  to  hold,  "before  you  form  your  lips  to  utter  a  curse 
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upon  any  fellow-creature,  be  convinced  of  your  own  knowledge,  and  not 
of  hearsay,  that  he  deserves  no  less.  Acurse  may  not  be  recalled,  although 
it  may  be  your  lot  to  discover  that  the  anathema  was  prematurely  in- 
voked ;  and  one  who  appears  so  simple  and  good  as  you  would  rest  ill 
if  you  discovered  that  you  cursed  where  you  should  have  pitied." 

"  I  was  wrong,  sir,"  said  Jeannie,  raising  her  soft  blue  eyes  timidly 
to  his.  "  I  was  wrong,  sir  ;  I  should  na  curse  ony  one — the  minister 
has  told  me  so  at  kirk  ;  the  evil-minded  and  the  evil-doer  will  be  cursed 


of  God.  It  is  our  duty  to  pray  for  our  misguided  fellow-creatures.  I 
was  wrong  to  attempt  a  curse,  an'  I  hope  our  Lord  will  forgive  me  the 
sin." 

"  Amen  !"  replied  Paul.  "  You  are  both  young — both  likely  to  be 
happy  ;  1  hope  you  may  be  so,  sincerely.  And,  in  other  years,  when- 
ever a  man's  name  comes  across  you  with  an  evil  brand  remember 
to-night,  and  be  not  too  ready  to  think  him  so  bad  as  report  makes 
him.  Crimes  are  not  to  be  palliated ;  but  the  circumstances  which 

VOL.  n.  p 
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lead  most  men  to  their  commission  are  chiefly  those  which  should  ex- 
cite our  commiseration  for  them,  not  our  curses.  The  man  is  suffi- 
ciently cursed  having  committed  the  crime.  It  should  he  our  duty  to 
pity  and  pray,  not  to  help  in  hurling  them  deeper  into  perdition  than 
they  are  already  doomed  to  fall.  You  were  speaking  of  Paul  Jones 
when  I  interrupted  you  ;  one  day  you  will  hear  a  far  different  account  of 
his  present  deeds — reserve  your  curses,  your  ill  opinions,  till  then ;  and 
then,  if  you  see  cause  to  register  in  heaven  your  bad  opinion  of  him,  do 
so ;  you  have  his  free  permission  !" 

"  His  !'*  they  both  exclaimed  with  surprise. 

"Even  so,"  he  returned.     "  /  am  Paul  Jones /"     They  started,   and 
drew  back.     He  stayed  them  with  a  motion  of  his  hand.     "  Hear  me, 
ere  you   depart,"  he  said,  speaking   with   strong  feeling ;    "  Scotland 
spurned  me — cast  me  out  from  her  bosom — degraded  me  unjustly.    She 
did  it,  I  swear,  as  here  I  stand,  by  all  that  is  holy  !      I  deserved  not  the 
ill  I  received  at  her  hands.     I  swore  to  repay  it,  and  I  will ;  but  not  on 
the  weak  and  defenceless  ;  not — but  no  matter  for  this  ;  time  will  explain 
my  motives  as   it   will   display  my  deeds,  and  all  I  ask  is  justice  from 
[  hose  who  may  be  taught  to  hold  my  name  in  execration.     All  you  have 
heard,  youth,  and  related  respecting  me  to  the  maiden,  is  falsely,  basely, 
and  infamously  exaggerated  ;   and  when  you  are  among  those  who  were 
my  friends,  do  not  add  to  the  number  who,  without  knowing  the  truth, 
speak  with  evil  tongue  of  my  motives  and  actions  ;  and  if  you  should  see 
my — my  mother,  whom  I  dare  not  venture  to  visit,  for  her  sake  more  than 
my  own,  tell  her-— for  God's  sake  tell  her  to  listen  to  nothing — to  believe 
nothing  of  me  until  she  hear?*  from  or  sees  me  ;  tell  her  that  f  have  not 
forgotten  all  that  she  inculcated  in  me  ;  tell  her  that  to  her  I  can  justify 
every  act  IJiave  committed  ;  tell  her  that  I  am  still  her  son — her  dear 
boy — as  she  fondly  called  me  long  ago.     God  bless  her !    God  bless  her, 
for  ever  !     Bless  her — "     He  dashed  his  hands  across  his  eyes  as  he 
spoke,  and  would  have  continued,  but  nature  would  have  its  way,  and, 
turning  his  head  aside,  he  wept  like  a  child.     The  sight  of  a  man  in 
tears  is  a  terrible  sight — not  your  mere  weak-minded  driveller,  but  he 
who  has  a  bold  heart  and  a  strong  mind  ;  he  from  whom  you  might  ex- 
pect tears  of  blood  instead  of  water.     To  a  woman  especially   is  this   a 
sight  that  at  once  touches  her  heart,  and  Jeannie  turned  her  head  npi.n 
her  lover's  shoulder  and  sobbed  bitterly.    Jamie,  too,  was  affected.    The 
silence  which  ensued  was  broken  by  Jeannie,  who  murmured,  mingled 
with  sobs  so  as  hardly  to  make  her  words  distinguishable — 

"  God  save  us  !  I  am  ower  sorry  I  spake  sae  ill  o'  ye,  John  Paul,  and 
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sair  am  I  that  I  should  hae  brought  a  curse  agin  ye  to  ray  lips ;  I  hope 
ye  will  forgie  me — I  hope  ye  will,  John  Paul — " 

"  Say  no  more,  Jeannie  Cameron,"  said  Paul,  who  by  a  strong  effort 
had  recovered  himself ;  "  I  knew  ye,  Jeannie,  when  you  were  a  little 
child,  and  I  was  just  starting  upon  my  first  voyage ;  I  have  not  seen 
you  of  late  years,  but  I  knew  your  voice  when  I  heard  it.  And  now  I 
have  a  favour  to  ask  of  you — time  presses,  and  I  must  away.  Convey 
my  blessing  and  my  message  to  my  mother ;  tell  her  I  am  well,  and 
that  she  shall  shortly  hear  from  me.  Do  not  say  to-night  to  mortal 
that  you  have  seen  me ;  to-morrow  you  may  tell  whom  you  please,  save 
that  you  say  you  saw  Paul  Jones,  not  John  Paul.  I  would  not  have  my 
family's  situation  compromised  by  England  or  Scotland's  opinion  of  me, 
and  in  one  name  they  will  not  recognise  the  other.  Farewell — you  will 
shake  hands  with  me  ?" 

"  I  will,"  said  Jeannie,  extending  her  soft  hand.  "  Aebody  kens  their 
ain  gate  best ;  an',  John  Paul,  I  doubt  na  you  ken  ye're's  better  than 
folk  who  talk  so  mickle  about  thee,  but  if  you  see  fit  to  do  bluidy  deeds 
oh  !  remember  Him  who  died  to  save  us,  and  be  merciful  to  your  fellow 
men." 

"  Jeannie,  I  would  not  shed  the  blood  of  the  simplest  thing  in  nature 
if  I  were  not  compelled,"  said  Paul,  solemnly,  "  and  be  assured  what- 
ever desperate  circumstances  fate  may  throw  me  into  I  will  think  of 
you,  and  hold  my  hand  where  I  am  able  to  spare  ;  though  I  believe  I 
need  not  do  more  than  follow  the  dictates  of  my  feelings.  Farewell ! 
heaven  bless  you,  and  you,  youth — may  you  both  be  happy." 

Jamie  and  Jeannie  took  a  kind  farewell  of  him,  and  hastily  quitted 
the  spot,  while  he,  full  of  thought,  hastened  to  the  headland. 

Alice  had  not  arrived,  and  he  stood  gazing  upon  the  sea,  while  his 
thoughts  were  far  from  the  scene  on  which  he  was  looking.  He  sunk 
into  deep  abstraction,  and  remained  oblivious  to  all  around  him  for  some 
time ;  he  was  at  last  aroused  by  a  hand  laid  upon  his  shoulder — he 
started,  and  found  Alice  by  his  side ;  she  smiled  as  she  returned  the 
fervent  greeting  with  which  he  welcomed  her,  and  said — 

"  Your  caution  slumbered  with  your  thoughts,  Paul ;  my  footstep 
was  not  so  light  as  to  be  noiseless,  and  yet  you  heard  it  not ;  neither  did 
the  inward  monitor  in  your  breast,  as  the  novels  say,  acquaint  you  with 
the  approach  of  your  mistress." 

"In  truth,  Alice,  I  was  in  deep  thought,"  returned  Paul,  "  or  I 
should  have  heard  your  step,  I  should  have  been  looking  anxiously  for 
thee,  and  should  feel  ashamed  that  you  should  have  approached  me  un- 
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seen  or  unheard,  but  that  it  was  thoughts  of  thee  which  engrossed  my 
attention  so  completely — " 

"  As  to  forget  the  original  of  your  reflections,"  she  added,  jestingly. 
"  Not  so,"  he  returned.     "  You  are  merry  to  night,  Alice. 
"  I  am  in  better  spirits,"  she  exclaimed,  "  than  I  have  been  all  day 
for  I  have  succeeded  in  persuading  myself  out  of  a  foolish  fancy  I  had 
formed — one  which  pained  me  deeply/' 

"  May  I  ask  what  it  was,  Alice  ?"  he  inquired. 

"  Oh,  I  am  ashamed  to  mention  it.  Do  not  ask  me — it  was  a  weak- 
ness ;  I  ought  to  have  known  better.  I  do  not  wish  to  think  of  it  again, 
so  let  us  say  no  more  about  it." 

"  As  you  will,  Alice,"  returned  Paul,  tenderly  ;  "  I  would  have  you 
do  nothing  which  should  for  a  moment  distress  you.  Let  us  remove 
from  hence  to  the  beach,  we  are  too  exposed  here  ;  there  may  be  those 
abroad  who,  seeing  thee  here  alone  with  me,  may  make  thy  father  join 
us — a  favour  I  would  gladly  dispense  with." 
Alice  laughed  at  his  remark,  and  replied — 

"  You  would  not  be  more  loth  to  see  him  than  I,  at  the  present 
moment.     Your  caution  slumbers  not  now,  Paul,"  she  added. 
"  No,"  he  replied,  fondly,   "  for  you  are  by  my  side." 
They  walked  on,  talking  affectionately  and  tenderly  as  they  wound 
down  the  cliff  to  the  sands,  and  then,  as  they  stood  there  half  embracing, 
Paul  pointed  out  his  vessel,  which  was  lying  off  for  him. 

"  There,  Alice,"  he  said,  "  is  the  vessel  which  I  command ;  there  she 
lies — the  glorious  bark  who  will  bear  me  upwards  until  I  have  attained 
the  height  my  ambition  aspires  to — the  pinnacle  upon  whose  summit 
thy  dear  hand  rests,  the  reward  of  my  exertions,  the  prize  for  which  I 
would  dare  the  greatest  danger,  defy  the  extremest  peril ;  there  she  floats, 
Alice,  trim  and  graceful,  looking  in  this  light,  aye,  and  in  all  lights  to 
me,  a  bright  spirit ;  her  clear  white  topsails  are  the  wings  by  which  she 
glides  her  graceful  form  through  waters — she  is  a  thing  of  beauty — of 
delight." 

"  You  are  enthusiastic  in  her  praise,"  exclaimed  Alice,  smiling. 
"  Should  I  not  be  so,  dear  Alice  ?"  replied  Paul,  earnestly.  "  Is  she 
not  the  means  of  my  approach  to  the  felicity  of  calling  thee  mine  ?  Is 
it  not  by  her  aid  that  I  shall  stand  among  men  honoured  and  eulogised  ? 
Will  she  not  be  the  cause  of  thy  proud  father's  meeting  me  with  open 
arms,  though  now  he  spurns  me  from  him  with  contumely  ?" 

"Thou  hast  wondrous  faith  in  her  powers,  Paul,"  returned  Alire, 
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pleasantly.     "  Had  I  not  as  great  faith  in  thee  as  thou  hast  in  yon 
vessel,  I  should  be  jealous  of  her." 

"  Not  thou,  Alice ;  thou  couldst  never  be  jealous  of  my  viewing 
with  fond  eyes  any  object  which  brought  our  union  nearer,"  said  Paul, 
warmly. 

Alice  looked  fondly  on  him,  but  did  not  reply ;  she  presently  turned 
her  eyes  upon  the  vessel,  and,  after  regarding  it  attentively  for  a 
moment,  she  observed,  with  some  surprise,  the  English  flag  flying  from 
the  peak  of  the  gaff. 

"  Paul,"  she  exclaimed,  "  you  told  me  that  you  owed  not  your  dis- 
tinction to  England,  yet  your  vessel  carries  her  colours." 

"  And  though  the  English  ensign  floats  there,  Alice,  and  will  while  I 
hover  on  this  coast,  yet  is  there  still  as  vast  a  barrier  between  me  and 
the  haughty  insolent  nation,  as  the  sea  which  divides  the  American 
continent  and  the  spot  on  which  we  stand.  I  hate  her,  Alice ;  and 
rather  than  serve  her  I  would  be  again  a  drudge  in  a  collier,"  cried 
Paul,  speaking  excitedly. 

The  brow  of  Alice  lowered,  a  shade  of  sadness  crossed  her  beautiful 
features ;  but  she  remained  silent. 

"You  do  not  speak,  Alice,"  exclaimed  Paul,  after  a  moment's  pause. 

"Oh,  Paul,"  replied  Alice* with  considerable'  emotion,  which  she 
vainly  endeavoured  to  suppress ;  "  I  have  told  you  that  I  have  all  this 
day  been  oppressed  with  a  horrible  foreboding — with  a  fearful  surmise 
which  fixed  itself  in  my  brain  with  an  agony  I  have  no  words  to  de- 
scribe. It  was  in  vain  I  sought  to  drive  it  away — it  would  return  with 
tenfold  vigour,  until  the  time  drew  near  for  our  meeting ;  then  I  suc- 
ceeded in  chasing  it  away,  for  I  thought  I  knew  thy  heart,  thy  high  and 
honourable  principles  too  well,  too  surely,  to  have  one  doubt  of  thee ; 
but  now  thy  words  have  brought  it  back  again  with  terrible  force." 

"  What  is  it,  Alice  ?  speak,  love,"  said  Paul,  eagerly  ;  "  tell  me  what 
this  surmise  is  which  has  led  thee  to  doubt  me  ?  Let  me  know  at  once, 
that  I  may  grapple  with  it,  and  rid  thee  of  so  foul  a  phantom  for  ever." 

"  I  feel  ashamed  to  confess  it,  fearing  I  have  wronged  thee,"  she 
rejoined  with  feeling  ;  "  and  if  I  have,  Paul,  you  will  forgive  me,  and 
attribute  it  solely  to  the  strong  desire  that  your  fame  should  be  free 
from  spot  or  blemish." 

Paul  pressed  her  hand  affectionately,  and  she  proceeded — 
"  There  has  been,  I  am  told,  a  descent  upon  Whitehaven  by  the 
commander  and  crew  of  an  American  vessel,  the  commander  bearing 
the  name  of  Paul  Jones.    He  came  meanly,  and  like  a  dastard  in  the 
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night ;  and  while  the  whole  town  was  buried  in  sleep,  basely  set  fire  to 
the  shipping ;  and  when  the  inhabitants  were  alarmed  by  the  intelligence 
of  his  wickedness,  and  ran  half- dressed,  unarmed,  to  behold  the  flames, 
this  Paul  Jones  and  his  crew  fired  upon  them,  slaying  many,  and  then 
retreated  with  their  best  speed  from  the  wrath  of  the  survivors,  not 
daring  to  attack  the  people  whom  under  cover  of  the  night  they  cruelly 
attempted  to  destroy.  I  have  heard,  also,  that  they  crossed  over  here 
to  St.  Mary's  Isle,  and  by  force  broke  into  the  castle  of  the  Earl  of 
Selkirk,  who  was  absent  in  London,  and  stole,  among  many  other  things, 
the  whole  of  the  massive  family  plate,  and  then  hastily  slunk  away  with 
their  booty." 

The  face  of  Paul  Jones  glowed  like  a  furnace  as  he  listened  to  her 
words.  She  paused,  and,  with  a  powerful  exertion,  he  mastered  his 
feelings,  and  said — 

"  Well,  Alice,  and  you  have  surmised — " 

"  That — that  Paul  Jones  might — "  she  hesitated. 

"  Be  John  Paul,"  he  exclaimed.    "  Is  it  not  so  ?" 

"  It  is,"  she  returned.  "  Oh,  Paul,  dearest  Paul,  it  is  in  your  power 
to  rid  me  of  this  miserable  suspicion.  I  pray  you,  as  you  love  me,  say 
but  one  word,  that  my  heart  may  be  at  peace." 

"  Will  you  tell  me,  Alice,  why  you  imagine  that  I  should  be  the 
actor  of  these  deeds  ?"  he  inquired. 

"  I  will,"  she  replied.  "  When  yesterday  I  suggested  that  England 
was  the  power  which  had  elevated  you,  you  denied  it,  as  now  you  have, 
strongly.  You  also  said  France  was  not  the  donor,  and  in  remember- 
ing this — in  remembering  your  destination  when'you  quitted  Scotland — 
it  crossed  me,  and  with  a  withering  force,  that  America  might  have 
bestowed  these  honours  upon  you — that,  indeed,  the  vessel  committing 
these  outrages  might  have  been  the  one  you  command,  and  that  under  an 
earnest  desire  of  gathering  honour  for  my  sake  you  might  have  been 
misled  into  acts,  which  so  far  from  meeting  with  my  approbation, 
would  break  my  heart.  The  difference  of  name,  and  my  knowledge  of 
your  honourable  nature,  have  assisted  strongly  in  divesting  me  of  the 
idea  that  Paul  Jones  and  you  [are  one  person ;  and  it  only  remains  for 
you,  Paul,  to  put  the  strange  fancy  to  flight  for  ever." 

"  I  should  first  tell  you,  '"Alice,"  said  Paul,  speaking  with  assumed 
calmness,  "  in  justice  to  the  crew  and  commander  of  the  American 
vessel,  that  the  reports  you  have  heard  arc  greatly  exaggerated ;  in  the 
first  place,  but  few  of  the  shipping  were  burned,  and  not  an  inhabitant 
was  destroyed — not  a  shot  was  fired  but  what  was  done  in  dcri»ion,  in 
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return  for  the  discharge  of  u  few  cannon,  which  the  people  of 
Whitehaveu,  having  obtained  from  one  or  two  vessels,  the  cannon  o* 
the  forts  being  spiked,  drew  to  the  pier  and  levelled  at  us." 

"  Us  !"  echoed  Alice.  "  Oh,  Paul,  my  worst  fears  are  realised  ;  you 
are  the  man — the  pirate  upon  whom  the  execrations  of  Britain  fall  so 
heavily." 

"  Alice,"  exclaimed  Paul  in  a  grave  tone,  "  it  is  the  custom  of  a  tyrant 
master,  when  his  servant  or  child  will  no  longer  submit  to  his  oppressive 
despotism  to  style  him  rebel.  The  Americans  have  been  villanously  op- 
pressed by  England,  and  because  they  refuse  to  submit  to  her  arbitrary 
acts,  because  they  will  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  trampled  upon,  they 
are  termed  and  treated  as  contumacious  rebels.  I  am  Paul  Jones — I 
have  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  America,  and  in  her  behalf  will  I  do  my 
best ;  for  your  sake  Alice  do  I  aspire  to  glory,  but  the  glory  I  reap  shall 
be  America's  too.  I  am  no  pirate — I  am  the  servant  of  a  state  who 
would  still  have  been  loyal  to  this  country  if  she  had  treated  them  as 
men,  not  slaves — as  children,  not  as  the  conquered  natives  of  a  foreign 
soil.  I  have  raised  my  arm  on  the  side  of  justice  and  virtue." 

"  To  commit  acts  of  blood  and  rapine  upon  the  coast  that  gave  you 
birth,"  said  Alice,  bitterly. 

"  Alice !  Alice !"  cried  Paul,  stung  by  her  words,  "  do  not  judge  me 
too  hastily,  I  have  done  no  more  than  is  my  duty  to  the  country  I  serve.  The 
monstrous  conduct  of  the  English  upon  the  American  coasts — their  terri- 
ble treatment  of  their  prisoners — all — all  j  ustify  reprisals,  that  we  may 
compel  them  to  treatthose  who  have  fallen  into  their  hands  with  more  leni- 
ency, even  with  the  same  consideration  which  they  display  to  prisoners  of 
war.  Hear  me,  Alice,"  he  continued  with  considerable  anxiety  in  his  voice, 
seeing  with  pain  that  she  averted  her  face  from  him.  "  I  have  served 
England  as  you  know — since  I  have  parted  with  you,  also,  have  I  done 
her  service.  I  sought  to  be  in  her  navy — I  tried  hard  and  anxiously  to 
be  admitted  among  her  officers — I  had  interest — I  had  acknowledgments 
of  my  fitness  and  capacity  from  those  whose  opinion  and  recommendation 
were  of  great  value,  yet  was  I  rejected — not  only  rejected  but  with  scorn 
added.  From  Scotland,  am  I  outlawed ;  for  what  Alice  ?  for  a  deb  t 
sworn  by  your  father  against  me,  which  he  knew  was  neyer  incurred." 

Alice  shuddered,  and  Paul  continued  speaking  with  much  excite- 
ment— 

"  Thus  has  Great  Britain  driven  me  from  her  with  scorn,  which  I 
have  never  deserved.  Think  you  Alice  I  am  of  a  constitution  so  cold,  so 
indifferent,  so  feeble,  that  I  cannot  feel  this  contumely  with  burning  in- 
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dignation  ;  the  greater,  too,  when  its  effect  is  to  shut  me  out  of  all  hopes 
of  you — debarring  me  from  the  opportunity  of  winning  the  fame  which 
was  to  be  accompanied  by  your  hand.  I  learned  Alice  to  curse  the  land 
in  whose  defence  I  would  once  have  gladly  died ;  the  oppression  she 
displayed  to  me  upon  a  small  scale  was  extended  to  the  colonies  on  a 
large  one.  Injustice  had  made  me  reflect — reason;  it  made  me  a  hater  rf 
oppression  and  oppressors.  I  became  in  my  principles  a  citizen  of  the 
world,  I  eschewed  country,  land  of  birth,  all  such  feelings,  and  unite  d 
myself  in  heart,  at  least,  with  the  oppressed  of  any  nation.  The  conduc  t 
of  England  to  her  colonies  made  me  side  with  the  American  people.  I 
have  enlisted  in  their  cause,  I  have  already  gained  honour  and  fame,  I 
shall  still  rise  higher,  I  feel  that  I  shall  stand  on  a  proud  eminence  in 
the  world's  opinion,  and  be  then  able  to  offer  thee,  with  my  heart,  a  name 
which  even  thou  mayst  be  proud  to  share." 
Alice  shook  her  head  mournfully. 

"  You  deceive  yourself,  Paul,"  she  exclaimed  ;  "  the  contest  in  which 
you  are  engaged  is  unnatural,  and  can  never  succeed." 

"  Unnatural,  Alice  !"  exclaimed  Paul.  "  Is  it  unnatural  for  those  who 
are  oppressed  to  endeavour  to  cast  off  the  yoke  of  the  oppressors  ?  Is  it 
unnatural  to  resist  a  tyranny  which  would  trample  you  to  dust  ?  I  would 
not  strike  a  blow,  with  wanton  malice,  upon  any  object,  however  mean 
or  humble ;  I  would  not  be  guilty  of  an  unprincipled  or  unjust  act, 
knowingly,  to  any  creature  upon  the  face  of  the  earth ;  but  I  confess  I 
have  not  the  meekness  prescribed  in  the  Christian  law,  to  turn,  when 
one  cheek  has  been  struck,  the  other  to  the  smiter ;  so  far  is  my  blood 
rebellious,  in  so  much  has  it  power  over  my  prudence ;  and  such,  per- 
haps, is  my  obstinacy,  that  I  do  not  hold  this  a  weakness,  for  though  I 
acknowledge  prudence  is  an  estimable  qualification,  especially  in  men  in 
whom  great  trust  is  placed,  yet  I  believe  your  prudent  over-much 
people  arc  rarely  so  pure  in  principle,  so  free,  or  possess  such  honesty 
of  purpose  as  I  believe  myself  to  be  endowed  with.  I  have  been  struck 
deeply,  bitterly,  and  I  must  strike  again." 

"  There  is  an  especial  difference,  Paul,"  returned  Alice,  "  in  retaliating 
an  injury  upon  one  to  whom  you  are  bound  by  no  ties,  and  one  who 
possesses?  claims  upon  your  heart.  Would  you  deem  yourself  justified 
in  flying  in  the  face  of  the  Almighty,  because  he  has  visited  you  with 
misfortunes,  disappointments,  and  hard  trials  ?  Would  you  have  me 
curse  my  parent,  and  be  a  contumacious  rebel  to  his  authority,  because 
he  has  treated  me  harshly  and  unjustly  ?" 
"  This  is  not  a  parallel  case,"  said  Paul. 
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"  Oh,  Paul,  it  is !"  exclaimed  Alice,  earnestly ;  "  indeed  it  is.  Do  not 
set  your  heart  against  the  pleadings  of  nature.  Great  Britain  is  the  land 
of  your  birth — you  are  one  of  its  sons — you  are  bound  to  it  by  ties 
sacred  to  all  men,  even  as  I  am  bound  to  my  father  the  author  of  my 
being.  The  most  wretched  serf  of  Russia  loves  the  land  which  gave  him 
birth ;  the  volatile  Frenchman,  who  is  in  love  with  every  new  object  he 
sees,  constant  to  nothing  living,  is  still  true  to  the  land  of  his  birth  ;  still, 
in  all  his  wanderings,  believes  no  place  in  the  world  like  la  belle  France ; 
and  it  has  ever  been  the  boast,  the  proudest,  heartiest  feeling  of  Eng- 
lishmen ;  their  toast  in  a  foreign  land — their  idiom — their  open  saying — 
their  bye-word,  that  "  there  is  no  place  like  home" 

"Alice,  you  are  advocating  one  of  the  most  illiberal  prejudices  man- 
kind possesses,"  observed  Paul,  gravely. 

"  Illiberal !"  echoed  Alice,  with  surprise. 

"  Even  so,"  he  returned,  "  the  native  of  every  country  believes  all 
that  is  good,  great,  and  talented  exists  in  his  native  land  alone.  No  land 
can  be  so  fertile  as  that  where  first  he  drew  breath — no  people  so 
generous,  brave,  and  virtuous  as  his  countrymen — no  science  or  art  so 
high  as  that  which  distinguishes  his  fatherland,  and  with  this  prejudice 
in  his  mind  he  views  all  other  nations — their  position,  their  talents,  and 
abilities — their  resources,  their  advancement,  all  are  measured  and  seen 
through  this  medium,  and  rated  accordingly." 

"  Paul,  I  have  loved  you,"  said  Alice,  with  strong  feeling,  "  and — " 

"  Have  loved  me  ?"  echoed  he,  laying  a  strong  emphasis  on  have. 

"  Have  loved  you,"  she  repeated,  dropping  her  eyes  to  the  sands  ; 
"  I  think  you  have  had  cause  to  know  it.  In  preferring  you  to  all  men, 
in  esteeming  you  in  all  things  superior  to  all  I  have  ever  seen — in  loving 
only  you,  have  I  been  illiberal  to  others  ?" 

"  Love  of  country,  Alice,  and  the  love  you  feel  for  one  of  the  opposite 
sex  are  two  different  feelings,"  answered  Paul,  with  some  emotion ; 
"  one  is  a  love  of  place,  and  the  other  a  love  of  kind.." 

"  You  are  deceiving  yourself  with  sophistry,  Paul,"  returned  Alice  ; 
"  they  are  both  love  of  kind.  The  associations  which  lead  us  to  love  of 
country  are  chiefly  remembrances  of  the  relatives,  the  friends,  the 
happy  hours  spent  in  thoughtless  childhood  with  youthful  and  dear 
companions  in  spots  and  places  and  familiar  haunts— ^the  memory  of 
each  serves  to  endear  the  other.  Those  places  would  have  been  nothing 
without  th(j  merry  faces ;  those  faces  are  still  dearer  from  the  remem- 
brance of  the  pleasant  places.  It  is  the  love  of  home  and  friends  which 
makes  a  man  love  his  country,  simply  because  his  happiest  hours  were 
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passed  there.  An  Englishman  will  love  Devonshire  better  than  Middle- 
sex, because  the  former  was  his  birthplace,  the  home  of  his  youth  ;  but 
he  will  love  England  better  than  all  the  countries  in  the  world,  because 
it  contains  the  county  where  he  drew  breath,  and  where  all  his  dearest 
ties  exist ;  that  land  in  which  all  his  best  feelings  are  centred  is  better 
and  lovelier  to  him  than  any  other  place  in  the  world,  and  is  he  to  be 
deemed  illiberal,  because,  knowing  it,  he  openly  asserts  it  to  be  so  ?  You 
are  silent,  Paul ; — oh  !  let  me  urge  you,  as  you  love  me,  not  to  raise 
your  hand  against  your  country — my  country !" 

"  Scotland  shall  not  receive  a  blow  from  me,"  replied  Paul,  with 
energy,  "  although  deeply  as  she  has  injured  me,  for  your  sake  I  will 
hold  ray  hand." 

"England  and  Scotland  are  one,  Paul,"  urged  Alice;  "one  king 
governs  us,  the  same  laws  rule  us,  we  act  in  concert,  we  are  as  one 
nation ;  you  must  consider  us  as  one,  although  I  was  born  in  Scotland. 
My  mother  was  English,  all  her  family  were  so  and  many  of  my  father's 
relatives  also.  My  sympathies  are  connected  with  one  as  much  as  the 
other :  my  sweetest  remembrances  belong  to  both.  A  happy  childhood 
was  passed  in  England,  in  Scotland  I  met  you — to  both  am  I  true  ;  and 
Paul,  every  blow  you  strike  against  either  will  fall  upon  my  heart." 

"  Nay,  Alice,"  exclaimed  Paul,  with  great  earnestness,  "  do  not  so 
blind  yourself  to  my  motives ;  judge  me  not  harshly  if  I  have  espoused 
the  cause  of  a  new  people — a  people  who  are  English  in  all  their  associa- 
tions, in  their  origin ;  who  have  equal,  if  not  greater,  claims  upon  the 
mother  country  than  those  residing  in  it,  and  yet  are  treated  infinitely 
worse,  even  as  though  they  were  an  inferior  order  of  beings,  almost  as 
low  in  civilization  as  the  red  people  whom  they  have  displaced.  I  fight 
only  for  right  against  might,  justice  against  the  vilest  oppression ;  do 
not  judge  me  coldly  or  harshly,  I  have  been  wronged,  but  I  have  not 
raised  my  hand  in  retaliation  in  the  service  of  a  nation  utterly  foreign 
to  my  own ;  I  have  not  stained  my  name  or  my  sword  with  the  deeds  of 
a  villain  in  the  cause  of  tyrants." 

"  Whitehaven  and  St.  Mary's  Isle,  Paul,  are  not  the  noble  deeds  of 
one  aspiring  to  high  honour,"  exclaimed  Alice,  not  in  so  satirical  as  in 
a  sorrowful  tone. 

i  "By  heaven  I"  cried  Paul,  vehemently,  "  you  wrong  me,  Alice ;  I 
swear  by  all  that  is  sacred  you.  do.  At  Whitehaven  I  expected  opposi- 
tion— such  opposition  as  would  have  crowned  me  with  glory  if  1  had 
defeated  it,  and  the  acts  of  my  people  at  St.  Mary's  Isle  were  done  in 
despite  of  my  wish  to  the  contrary.  I  sought  only  to  capture  the  Earl 
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of  Selkirk,  that  the  barbarous  conduct  of  the  English  to  the  Americans 
might  be  checked.  The  design  failed  through  his  absence,  and  though 
no  outrage  ensued,  I  regret  that  an  act  in  which  I  had  no  share,  nor 
any  controul — which  I  reflect  on  with  shame,  followed ;  but  it  shall  be 
fully  repaired  and  the  stain  eradicated — but  let  us  talk  no  more  of  this, 
Alice,  let  us  speak  only  of  our  next  meeting." 

"  Nay,  Paul,  it  is  this  subject  alone  that  we  must  speak  upon  ere  we 
part ;  your  future  conduct  will  decide  whether  we  ever  meet  again." 
"Alice !"  exclaimed  Paul,  starting  as  if  struck  with  an  arrow. 
"  Tis  even  so,"  she  replied,  sadly;   and  then  exclaimed,  with  con- 
siderable fervour,  "  Paul,  I  have  loved  you  long  and  devotedly  ;  all  the 
energies  of  a  heart  capable  of  strong  feeling  have  been  centred  in  that 
passion — all  my  hopes,  my  fondest  thoughts,  cherished  in  secret,  my 
prayers  have  been  thine.    Even  under  the  cruel  tyranny  of  my  father, 
in  hours  when   his  harshness   has  made  wretched,  and  one  word  to  him 
against  thee  would  have  rendered  them  at  least  peaceful,  my  love  for 
you  has  never  swerved — never  wavered." 
"  I  believe  it,"  exclaimed  Paul,  fervently. 

"  It  is  in  your  power  only  to  change  -the  tenor  of  my  wishes,"  she 
continued ;  "  and  by  your  perseverance  in  the  cause  of  America  to  effect 
an  eternal  separation  between  us." 
"Alice  !"  he  cried,  urgently. 

"  Hear  me  yet  a  moment,"  she  rejoined.  "  I  look  upon  your  conduct 
in  this  struggle  between  the  colonies,  as  I  would  upon  that  of  one  who 
lifts  his  hand  against  those  he  is  bound,  if  not  to  love,  to  reverence. 
Your  mother,  your  sisters,  your  father,  and  your  brothers  live  upon  a 
land  upon  which  you  would  seek  to  bring  fire  and  sword  ;  they  were 
born  upon  that  land,  are  bound  to  it  by  the  same  ties  which  made  their 
ancestors  prize  it  above  all  others,  and  risk  their  lives  in  its  defence ; 
and  yet  among  them  and  theirs  you  would  come  with  strife,  with 
thoughts  of  blood  and  vengeance,  to  repay  only  a  few  injuries  which 
you  have  received  from  a  handful  of  unworthy  men,  who  no  more 
represent  the  people  of  England  than  a  grain  of  dust  can  its  fertile 
soil." 

"Alice,  America  sought  not  the  war  with  England,"  urged  Paul; 
"  she  seeks  only  to  be  free  and  independent— to  keep  her  own  which  she 
purchased,  and  which,  therefore,  is  her's,  fairly  and  justly.  Let  England 
acknowledge  her  independence — which  would  be  but  rendering  her  mere 
justice — and  she  will  lay  down  her  arras/' 

"  You  speak  of  justice,"  returned  Alice,  quickly ;  "  from  whom  did 
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the  colonists  receive  the  lands  ?  From  England.  Who  kept  armies  to 
protect  them  from  the  red  men,  from  the  real  possessors  of  the  soil,  but 
England  ?  Whose  institutions  governed  them  ?  those  of  England. 
Whose  power  did  they  swear  fealty  to  when  they  purchased  their  lands, 
but  to  England  ?  They  held  them  only  from  and  under  England,  and 
having  grown  to  a  certain  strength,  they  cast  aside  justice  and  claimed 
the  right  to  govern  themselves — they  cast  down  the  ladder  which  had 
reared  them,  and  supported  them  as  they  rose,  and  then  cried  they  were 
acting  justly,  and  would  be  free." 

' '  It  is  the  privilege  of  a  people,  when  improperly  governed,  to  dis- 
place their  existing  rulers,  and  place  over  them  those  whom  they  have 
reason  to  believe  will  rule  them  more  justly,"  observed  Paul ;  "  but, 
Alice,  you  reason  as  an  Englishwoman,  and  with  the  prejudices  of  one ; 
in  America  you  would  find  they  reason  differently." 
"  Doubtless,"  she  exclaimed,  laconically. 

"And  as  strongly,"  he  rejoined.  "But  this  is  a  subtle  question, 
Alice ;  it  is  one  which  we  view  differently ;  but  it  is  a  road  for  me  to 
gain  the  honours,  the  name,  the  wealth,  which  shall  gain  me  your 
hand." 

"  No,  Paul,"  cried  Alice,  with  startling  energy,  "  though  the  refusal 
break  my  heart.  No,  not  though  America  raised  you  to  the  highest  point 
of  rank  and  fame  in  her  power  to  bestow,  were  you  then,  Paul,  to  seek 
me  upon  your  knees,  loaded  with  medals  and  crosses,  to  unite  my 
fate  to  thine,  I  would  refuse  you  though  the  chords  of  my  heart 
snapped  asunder  as  I  uttered  the  negative.  Oh,  Paul,  dear  Paul,  if  you 
love  me  you  will  quit  this  service.  I  will  forego  my  promise  to  my 
father,  and  be  thine  even  in  the  humblest  circumstances.  I  will  follow 
you  round  the  world.  I  will  be  all  a  faithful,  loving  wife  can  be  to  you, 
and  in  the  greatest  poverty,  if  it  should  please  Heaven  that  such  should 
be  our  fate,  I  would  smile  and  cheer  you,  solacing  you  ever,  and  never 
repine.  I  would  cling  to  you,  Paul,  as  a  faithful  wife  should  cleave  to 
her  husband,  in  weal  or  woe,  in  misery  or  in  happiness.  Quit  this  ser- 
vice ;  let  your  vessel  sail  without  you,  and  I  am  thine  even  unto  death. 
Now  on  this  spot  will  I  join  my  hand  in  thine ;  now  will  I  give  up  home, 
father,  everything,  and  be  your's  and  your's  only." 

She  pressed  her  hands  convulsively  together,  and  looked  with  agitated 
anxiety  in  his  face  for  an  assent.  His  lips  quivered  as  he  attempted  to 
reply  ;  a  thousand  conflicting  emotions  were  at  war  in  his  breast.  Here 
was  the  prize  he  had  looked  forward  to  as  the  summit  of  his  wishes,  of 
his  ambition,  ready  to  be  his  if  he  would  but  utter  one  word  and  abjure 
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America ;  the  sacrifice  of  refusing  to  utter  it  was  to  relinquish  the  only 
object  which  had  made  him  thirst  for  glory.  On  the  one  hand  he  was 
bound  in  honour  to  be  true  to  the  service  he  had  accepted  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  his  happiness,  while  he  lived,  depended  upon  his  union  with  Alice ; 
he  knew  her  to  be  strong-minded,  and  not  to  be  diverted  from  a  line  of 
conduct  which  she  felt  it  right  to  pursue.  To  adhere  to  America  was 
to  lose  her,  and  to  desert  the  Congress  was  to  compromise  his  honour 
most  fearfully.  Either  course  was  fraught  with  anguish  to  him,  and  he 
groaned  aloud  as  the  struggle  between  love  and  duty  raged  in  his 
bosom.  Alice  waited  for  some  time  to  receive  his  answer ;  but  as  he 
remained  silent,  she  clenched  her  hands  agonisedly,  and,  dropping  her 
head,  she  exclaimed,  in  a  low,  mournful  voice — 
"  Your  silence  pronounces  my  doom — " 

"  Stay,  Alice  for  God's  sake  !  be  not  too  hasty,"  cried  Paul,  excitedly  ; 
"  pause  one  moment  ere  you  decide.  You  know,  Alice,  my  love  for  you 
is  a  religion  ;  it  is  the  whole  object  of  my  life,  to  which  my  every  act 
has  tended.  Even  in  this  struggle,  Alice,  the  thoughts  of  honours  and 
distinction  have  been  only  desirable  for  you,  and  you  only." 

"  Paul,  I  am  not  to  be  won  by  their  aid,  were  they  great  beyond 
conception,"  exclaimed  Alice,  decisively. 

"  But  remember,  Alice,"  continued  Paul  almost  franticly,  "  that  I  am 
pledged  to  the  performance  of  a  duty.  J  have  enlisted  in  the  cause  of 
America.  I  have  taken  an  oath  to  be  true  to  her,  she  has  placed  a  great 
and  sacred  trust  in  me,  she  has  faith  in  me  ;  and  would  you  Alice — who 
love  honour  as  the  breath  of  life,  have  me  break  the  pledge  I  have  given 
her — forfeit  the  truth  placed  in  me,  and  have  my  name  held  up  as  a  thing 
of  scorn — a  wretch  devoid  of  honour,  of  trust,  of  truth  ?" 

"  America  knows  you  only  as  Paul  Jones,  your  name  is  John  Paul," 
returned  Alice ;  "  you  had  already  broken  your  faith  with  England  when 
you  enlisted  in  this  cause,  and  think  you,  Paul,  implicit  confidence  is  placed 
in  a  renegade  traitor  ?" 
"  Alice !" 

"  They  are  strong  words,  John  Paul,  but  truth  is  ever  strong,  and 
titles,  however  deserved,  are  hateful  when  heard  by  those  who  have 
earned  them.  As  Paul  Jones  you  have  been  a  traitor — as  John  Paul 
never.  Believe  not  that  Congress  places  faith  in  your  disinterestedness ; 
think  not  they  trust  the  purity  of  your  motives  in  joining  the  weak 
against  the  strong.  No,  they  know  you  have  wrongs,  r«al  or  fancied,  to 
charge  to  England,  and  they  trust  to  your  desire  to  revenge  those 
wrongs,  rather  than  a  pure  desire  to  serve  them.  Do.  your  crew  treat 
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you  as  a  friend  to  their  country— as  one  upon  whom  suspicion  cannot 
light  ?" 

Paul  started  and  bit  his  lip. 

"  Do  your  officers  show  an  eagerness  to  obey  your  lightest  command, 
knowing  that  they  are  furthering  the  views  and  earnest  exertions  of  one 
devoted  to  their  cause  from  the  pure  principle  of  carrying  out  what  is 
just  ?  No,  Paul,  your  changing  countenance  tells  me  you  are  mistrusted 
and  suspected  in  the  very  ship  you  command  ;  you  have  not,  I  believe, 
one  friend  on  board." 

"  You  mistake,  Alice,  I  have  one,"  he  interrupted  hastily  ;  "  one  true 
as  steel — Gasket,  my  single-minded,  honest  friend  of  the  Wildfire." 

"  An  Englishman,  and  does  he  join  the  cause  with  avidity  ?"  she 
inquired. 

"No,"  he  returned  ;  "  to  do  him  justice  it  is  with  reluctance — it  is 
for  my  sake  only  he  serves  America ;  it  is  simply  to  be  in  the  same  ship 
with  me." 

"  But  no  friends  hast  thou  amongst  thy  followers.  Oh,  Paul!"  she 
cried,  even  with  anguish,  "  a  traitor  to  his  country  is  the  despised  of  all 
parties — thou  wilt  not  gain  honour  even  if  thou  dost  earn  it ;  the  envy 
of  those  whom  thou  servest  will  keep  it  from  thee.  Art  thou  prepared, 
years  hence,  if  the  nature  of  thy  occupation  will  grant  thee  so  long  a 
term  of  life,  to  find  thyself  the  deserted  victim  of  the  ingratitude  of 
those  whom  thou  hast  served  so  well,  without  a  friend,  without  even  I 
to  console  thee ;  poor  as  mine  might  be  it  would  still  be  sincere — art 
thou  prepared  for  this  ?" 

"  Alice,  Congress  will  not  so  reward  those  who  have  served  her,"  re- 
turned Paul,  emphatically. 

"  It  is  enough,"  exclaimed  Alice,  mournfully.  "  We  must  part,  Paul, 
for  ever." 

"  No,  no ;  oh,  say  not  so,  Alice,"  cried  Paul,  bitterly.  "  Be  just 
to  me." 

"  I  am,  Paul,"  she  replied,  a  little  proudly,  "  and  to  my  country  too, 
even  at  the  expense  of  my  own  happiness — but  let  that  pass.  You  have 
taught  me  that  a  public  trust  should  rise  superior  to  private  feelings  ; 
my  country  places  a  trust  in  me  as  in  all  her  children.  I  will  not 
betray  it." 

"  And  you  reject  me,  Alice !"  exclaimed  Paul,  his  lips  so  parched  lie 
could  scarcely  articulate  his  words. 

"  Not  so,"  she  returned,  "  it  is  you  who  resign  me  for  America — to 
join  a  contest,  the  success  of  which  injures  my  native  land^my  friends, 
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my  countrymen.  Every  victory  of  yours  strikes  a  blow  against  them,  and 
your  ill  success,  your  captivity,  would  bring  wretchedness,  agony  to  me. 
It  is  in  vain  to  argue  the  subject  further — I  am  yours  if  you  relinquish 
America,  the  Almighty's  if  you  refuse.  I  await  your  reply." 

"  Alice,  I  have  received  a  trust ;  I  have  sworn  an  oath  to  be  true  to 
it,  and  I  cannot  break  it,  though  your  decision  crush  my  heart  to 
powder." 

Alice  grew  white  as  death — her  limbs  trembled,  her  lips  quivered ;  but 
by  a  strong  effort  she  threw  off  the  faintness  that  Was  stealing  over  her, 
and,  in  a  calm  tone,  she  exclaimed — 

"  The  dream  is  fled,  the  vision  is  chased  away — I  have  awoke  from 
the  slumber,  and  the  cold  reality  is  mine.  Paul  I  am  my  country's 
child,  though — though — "  she  would  not  say  his  determination  was 
death  to  her  ;  she  finished,  hurriedly,  "  Farewell,  farewell  Paul,  for  ever ; 
may  God  bless  you,  and  make  you  happy,"  she  burst  into  a  bitter  tor- 
rent of  tears  and  staggered  from  the  spot. 

Paul  stood  like  a  statue  of  stone  as  she  spoke ;  but  when  she  con- 
cluded he  sprung  to  her  side,  he  flung  himself  upon  his  knees  at  her 
feet,  and,  with  wild  energy,  he  cried — 

"Alice,  hear  me  this  once  ;  'tis  all  I  ask.  Should  a  time  come  when 
your  opinions  respecting  this  struggle  alter,  and  you  may  be  led  to 
believe  America  was  in  the  right,  will  you  rescind  your  decision  against 
me  ?  Should  I  find  America  ungrateful,  and  throw  off  her  service,  will 
you  receive  me  ?  Answer  me,  Alice,  one  word — but  one  little  word." 

She  tore  her  dress  from  his  grasp,  she  waved  her  hand  and  fled, 
while  he  covered  his  eyes  with  his  hands,  and,  bowing  his  head  to  the 
ground,  wept  like  an  infant. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

4<  Came  there  a  certain  lord,  neat,  trimly  dressed, 
Fresh  as  a  bridegroom ;  and  his  chin  new  reap'd, 
Show'd  like  a  stubble-land  at  harvest  home  ; 
He  was  perfumed  like  a  milliner, 
And  'twixt  his  finger  and  his  thumb  he  held 
A  pouncet  box,  which  ever  and  anon 
He  eave  his  nose,  and  took't  away  again. 
*  *  *  * 

He  made  me  mad, 

To  see  him  shine  so  brisk,  and  smell  so  sweet, 
And  talk  so  like  a  waiting  gentlewoman, 
Of  guns,  and  drums,  and  wounds." 

First  Part  of  King  Henry  IV. 

"  This  is  Siguior  Antonio, 
How  like  a  fawning  publican  he  looks  ! 
I  hate  him." 

Merchant  of  Venice. 

WITH  the  Ranger,  accompanied  by  the  Drake,  with  American  colours 
flying  over  English,  Paul  Jones  entered  Brest.  Guns  were  filed,  flags 
waved,  people  came  in  crowds  to  welcome  him  ;  shouts  of  triumph  were 
raised  on  all  sides,  the  bells  of  the  church  sent  forth  a  merry  peal.  Had 
they  been  Frenchmen  entering  with  an  English  captured  vessel  the  joy 
could  not  have  been  more  universal.  Yet  there  were  two  men  on 
board  the  Ranger  who  did  not  partake  of  the  mirth — the  gladness  with 
which  every  other  brow  seemed  smiling,  the  one  stood  upon  the  quarter- 
deck surrounded  by  his  officers,  the  object  (of  general  attention,  the 
object  of  every  cheer  given  of  congratulation  from  all  parties  of  respect 
and  homage.  His  breast  was  burning  with  a  blighted  hope — with  the 
bitterest  disappointment  fate  could  curse  him  with.  The  other  was 
seated  in  a  small  cabin,  he  was  without  his  coat,  which  was  beneath  his 
feet,  his  arms  were  folded,  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  fioor,  his  teeth 
were  «et,  and  at  every  salute  of  guns,  at  every  cheer  his  brow  fell 
lower  and  lower,  and  his  teeth  ground  hard  against  each  other ;  he  did 
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up  a  merry  peal,  and  then  he  said,  clenching  his  fists  and  speaking  with 

singular  bitterness — 

"And  this  I  helped  to  do — I — I.     Jib-boom  your  curse  is  on  me  !" 
He  said  no  more,  but  sat  until  the  noise  ceased;     It  was  a  long  time 

ere  it  did,  and  when  all  was  quiet  again,  and  had  remained  so  a  little 


while,  some  one  entered  his  cabin.  He  looked  up — it  was  Paul;  he 
started  up  as  if  from  a  dream,  and  raised  his  hand  with  a  seaman's  salute 
to  his  head. 

"How  is  it,  Gasket,  I  find  you  here  alone,"  said  Paul;  "I  missed 
you  and  have  been  seekin  g  you  ?      Why  were  you  not  upon  deck  to 
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receive  the  cjieers  and  congratulations  showered  upon  us  by  the  people 
of  this  city  ?" 

"  Because  every  cheer  was  like  a  marl' spike  through  my  heart ; 
hecause  the  sight  of  them  stripes  and  stars  oVer  the  union  jack  was 
blinding  to  my  eyes.  I  know  if  I'd  been  upon  deck  and  heard  these 
French  mounseers  hollaing  and  shouting  at  a  thing  they  never  seed 
afore,  I  should  have  forgotten  you  and  myself,  and  made  clear  decks ; 
it  wouldn't  have  been  the  right  conning  if  I  had,  and  so  I  came  below 
to  be  out  of  harm's  way." 

"  I  know,  Gasket,  you  are  doing  your  feelings  violence  by  serving  in 
this  ship  ;  I  know  that  for  my  sake  you  are  living  on  board  here,  when 
you  would  rather  be — " 

"  Don't  say  a  word  about  it,  John,"  interrupted  Gasket;  "  I've  slung 
my  hammock  in  your  ship,  whatever  it  be,  even  though  it  might  be  a 
French  frigate,  and  it  isn't  friendly  in  me  to  show  my  likes  and  dislikes 
to  you  in  this  fashion ;  but  I  shan't  any  more.  I'll  stand  on  the  same 
tack  as  the  others,  for  a  short  or  long  leg,  and  you  shan't  know  but 
what  the  service  is  pleasanter  to  me  than  even  old  England's." 

Paul  squeezed  hi*  hand  and  said — 

"  1  .et  me  see  you  upon  deck,  and  let  me  see  you  the  same  light-hearted, 
gay  messmate  you  were  when  I  first  joined  the  Wildfire  ;  you  have  been 
so  dull  and  thoughtful  ever  since  we  quitted  America,  and  even  before, 
that  you  are  not  like  the  same  matv— " 

"  Well,  John,''  exclaimed.  Gasket,  "  when  the  hands  are  piped  to 
mischief  I'll  make  one  among  'cm." 

"  That's  kindly  said/*  cried  Paul;  "  follow  me  on  di^k;  we  will  go 
ashore  and  take  a  stroll  through  the  town." 

"  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question,"  *aid  Gasket,  hesitatingly.  "  You 
— you — when  you  were  ashore  on  the  Scotch  coast,  did  you  happen  to 
hear  anything  about  Mr.  Eustace  and  Flore — I  mean  Mrs.  Prior  ?" 

"  I  was  going  to  tell  you,  as  we  strolled  along,  Gasket,  that  I  have 
received  a  packet  of  letters  from  America,  which  have  followed  me 
here  ;  among  them  is  a  letter  from  Captain  Prior — " 

"  Captain,',  echoed  Gasket. 

"  Yes,"  replied  our  hero,  with  a  smile ;  "  he  has  been  restored  to  the 
service,  and  through  Mr.  Stanley's  interest  he  is  posted ;  he  command* 
a  fine  frigate — the  Lightning."  • 

"  Hurrah  !"  cried  Gasket,  with  a  cheer,  "  that's  the  best  news  I  have 
heard  since  we  sailed  from  Philadelphy." 
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"  He  has  heard  of  my  joining  the  Americans  ;  he  speaks  gravely  and 
sorrowfully,"  said  Paul.  "  He  thanks  me  warmly  for  what  little  kind- 
ness I  and  my  poor  brother  were  able  to  show  him,  and  would  now 
more  than  ever  wish  to  make  me  some  return  ;  for  he  says  he  knows 
my  spirit,  and  when  next  we  meet,  it  may  be  upon  the  sea  as  foes. 
He's  a  noble  fellow,  and  I  feel  warmly  the  generous  manner  in  which 
he  speaks  of  the  motives  which  he  believes  induces  me  to  fight  for 
America,  and  the  delicacy  with  which  he  mentions  his  own  adherence 
to  the  flag  of  his  native  land,  imposing  upon  him  the  necessity,  if  ever 
we  should  cross  each  other  on  the  Atlantic,  of  fighting,  although 
privately,  he  is  so  well  disposed  towards  me.  He  tells  me  he  is  very 
happy — that  Florence  is  also ;  indeed  she  has  herself  written  a  few  lines 
in  his  letter  to  me,  and  to  you — " 

"  To  me  ?"  echoed  Gasket,  with  a  sort  of  hysteric  laugh.  "  To  me — 
has  she  though !  has  she  ?  The  Lord  bless  her !  What  does  she  say  ? 
Overhaul  it,  Paul ;  overhaul  it,  and  pay  it  out  to  me," 

"  She  says — '  My  kind  friend,  Gasket,  I  have  not  forgotten  you.  I 
regret  that  your  absence  when  we  quitted  America  prevented  my  seeing 
you  to  bid  you  farewell ;  the  time,  perhaps,  may  come  when  I  may  meet 
you  here  in  London — I  hope  it  will,  and  shortly,  that  I  may  show  you 
the  services  you  have  rendered  my  husband  and  myself  have  not  escaped 
my  memory,  or  that  I  cease  to  esteem  one  whose  devotion  and  services 
have  made  him  a  valued  friend.  Believe  me,  wishing  you  every 
happiness,  yours  sincerely,  FLORENCE  PRIOR.'  That  is  all,"  concluded 
Paul. 

"  All,"  replied  Gasket ;  "  all !— it  is  an  Indyman's  freight  to  me.  All ! 
God  bless  her !  Ha  !  ha  !  I  didn't  expect  this ;  it  has  made  me  feel  all 
abroad.  If  it  don't  make  any  difference  to  you,  Paul,  I  should  like  to 
have  that  small  bit  of  writing." 

"  Here  it  is,"  replied  Paul,  tearing  off  the  portion  of  the  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Gasket,  and  presenting  it  to  him. 

Gasket  took  it,  and  surveyed  it  with  eyes  expressing  the  greatest 
delight.  He  could  not  read  it,  but  he  looked  attentively  at  every  word, 
and  presently,  with  a  chuckling,  nervous  laugh,  he  said — 

"  Lord  love  the  dear  little  fingers  that  pricked  that  out  so  prettily. 
Ha !  ha  !  the  stitching  of  a  dandy  sky-scraper  ain't  so  neat  by  a  whole 
latitude— no,  nor  the  log  of  an  admiral  within  hail  of  it  either;  talking 
with  bunting  is  a  pretty  fashion  of  hanging  out  your  ideas  to  them  as 
can  read  'em,  but  there  isn't  a  signal  in  the  service  could  hold  a  light  to 
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windward  of  this.  I  shall  stow  it  away  snugly,  and  only  when  I  want  to 
do  my  toplights  good  I  shall  overhaul  it ;  it  will  come  like  a  breeze 
when  the  ship  is  making  stern  way." 

"  It  has  struck  me,"  said  Paul,  eyeing  Gasket  stedfastly,  "  that  you 
would  like  to  join  Captain  Prior  in  his  frigate,  the  Lightning/' 

Gasket's  eyes  glistened. 

"  If  you  should,"  continued  Paul,  "  say  hut  the  word  ;  I  will  give  you 
your  discharge,  and  obtain  you  a  passport  for  England.  I  see  too 
plainly  that  all  your  feelings  are  enlisted  against  the  cause  which  I  have 
undertaken,  and  that  all  your  sympathies  are  with  Prior.  I  shall  not 
think  unkindly  of  you,  Gasket,  for  following  the  dictates  of  your  heart ; 
you  would  rather  die  in  the  service  of  England  than  live  loaded  with 
honours  awarded  to  you  by  America,  and  you  would  sooner  serve  under 
Eustace  Prior  than  any  captain  in  the  English  navy ;  speak  the  word, 
and  you  are  free  to  depart." 

Gasket,  when  Paul  awaited  his  reply,  sat  thoughtfully ;  it  was  evident 
his  inclinations,  his  impulses,  all  tended  in  the  direction  of  an  acceptance 
of  Paul's  offer,  and  yet  there  was  something  which  withheld  him  from 
making  the  acknowledgment.  That  the  proposal  had  filled  his  mind 
with  pleasant  thoughts  was  plain  from  the  satisfaction  which  pervaded 
his  countenance,  but  that  there  was  an  under- current  struggling  with 
the  tide  was  perceptible  by  his  thoughtfulness.  Paul  watched  the 
changes  his  features  underwent,  and  after  a  short  pause  exclaimed  in  a 
kind  tone — 

"  Let  no  thought  of  me  intervene  with  your  desire  to  join  Eustace 
Prior.  He  is  your  oldest  friend ;  he  has  done  you  many  services  ;  he  is 
attached  to  you  as  you  are  to  him  ;  he  can  confer  favours  and  honours 
you  will  be  proud  to  receive,  and  he  will  be  ready  to  bestow  them  the 
moment  an  opportunity  offers.  I  have  no  favours  to  grant,  in  the  shape 
of  honours,  but  what  you  would  receive  reluctantly  ;  because  though  I 
directed  the  gift,  the  hand  of  America  would  present  it  in  [the  way  of 
friendship.  I  have  little  in  the  shape  of  a  heart  to  bestow  on  you — all  I  have 
is  yours  ;  but,  Gasket,  though  the  only  being  I  ever  loved  with  the  truest 
devotion  has  parted  with  me,  upon  my  adherence  to  the  cause  of  America 
in  this  quarrel  between  the  two  countries." 

"  What — Alice — Miss  Alice— wore  ship!'*  cried  Gasket,  springing  to 
his  feet  and  expressing  his  astonishment  in  broken  sentences. 

"  Even  so,"  returned  Paul,  "  I  honour  her  still  for  her  devotion  to  her 
country,  though  I  ara  the  sacrifice  ;  I  stand  alone.  Life  has  little  that 
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I  care  for ;  nothing  to  bestow  worth  receiving.  I  have  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  the  people  on  board  this  vessel,  and  now  I  am  fitted  to  rule 
them  as  their  commander.  As  in)  friend,  you  have  been  treated  by  them 
with  distrust  and  suspicion ;  the  little  my  heart  has  to  offer  you  is  inade- 
quate to  the  want  of  courtesy  of  those  who  have  none  of  your  knowledge 
and  not  a  tithe  of  your  worth.  Go  to  Prior,  Gasket ;  you  will  be  happier 
with  him.  I  shall  neither  be  offended  or  hurt  at  your  quitting  me.  I  shall 
regret  it,  but  it  will  be  because  I  lose  the  last  friend  which  links  me  to  old 
thoughts,  old  remembrances,  and  old  ties.  Go,  and  I  shall  stand  alone  to 
battle  with  the  world." 

"  If  I  do  may  I  be  damned  !"  roared  Gasket,  grasping  Paul's  hand, 
as  though  he  would  crush  it  to  powder. 

"  No,  John  ;  I'll  stick  by  you  till  I  lower  my  peak  to  death.  Now 
say  not  a  word  about  it ;  the  offer  of  the  finest  frigate  that  ever  swam 
upon  salt  water  would  not  make  me  alter  my  mind,  so  it's  no  use  to 
think  about  it.  I  won't  hear  a  word.  Hang  out  the  signal  for  sailing, 
and  I  follow  in  your  wake." 

Paul  tried  to  remonstrate  with  the  honest  sear^an,  but  he  would  not 
listen  to  him,  and  the  subject  was  therefore  dropped,  and  Gasket,  with 
a  delicacy  which  did  honour  to  his  feelings,  refrained  from  putting  a 
single  question  respecting  Alice  to  our  hero,  having  observed  the  allu- 
sion made  by  him  was  made  with  considerable  pain.  They  took  the  stroll 
proposed  by  Paul  round  the  town,  and  were  everywhere,  as  soon  as  the 
person  of  Paul  became  known,  greeted  with  cheers  and  the  greatest 
enthusiasm ;  whether  it  was  gratifying  to  the  feelings  of  Paul  it  is 
difficult  to  say,  the  thoughts  of  Alice  were  too  strongly  mixed  up  with 
his  successes  to  let  his  reception  give  him  unmixed  satisfaction,  but 
Gasket  took  this  popular  favour  as  anything  but  what  it  was  intended, 
for  he  was  so  convinced  that  he  had  done  wrong  in  helping  to  beat  and 
capture  an  English  vessel,  that  he  would  have  been  delighted  if  they 
had  met  him  with  threatening  brows,  gloomy  and  scowling  looks,  and 
indications  of  hatred  and  disgust,  so  that  he  might  have  gratified  his 
antipathy  to  the  clamorous  Frenchmen,  by  fighting  as  many  as  would 
stand  up  to  him.  Their  friendliness  to  him,  their  demonstrations  of 
joy,  their  hurrahs,  and  endeavours  to  shake  his  hand,  he  took  as  an 
insult — a  cool,  deliberate  insult ;  a  barefaced  exhibition  of  delight,  for 
his  [ having  raised  his  hand  against  his  countrymen;  he,  therefore, 
received  the  applause  showered  upon  him  by  the  men,  and  the  bright 
glances  of  the  women,  with  neither  good  will  or  encouragement,  and 
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was  not  long  in  expressing  his  anxious  desire  to  return  again  to  the 
quiet  solitude  of  his  berth.  Paul  complied  with  his  \vish,  and  with 
the  cheers  of  the  noisy  multitude,  ringing  in  then:  ears,  they  once  more 
took  up  their  abode  on  board  the  Ranger. 

One  of  the  first  acts  which  Paul  did  upon  his  arrival  at  Brest,  was  to 
write  a  long  letter  to  Lady  Selkirk.  He  exonerated  himself  from  any 
participation  in  seizure  of  her  family  plate,  and  stated  the  motives  with 
which  he  landed.  He  spoke  very  strongly  of  the  tyrannous  and  in- 
human acts  of  the  English  in  America,  rendering  retaliation  necessary, 
in  order  that  the  cruelties  exercised  might  be  put  a  stop  to.  He  begged 
her  acceptance  of  the  plate,  unrestricted  by  any  condition,  expressing 
his  intention  of  forwarding  it  to  her  by  the  earliest  and  readiest  convey- 
ance. The  letter  was  well  dictated,  well  written,  and  bore  strong 
evidence  of  a  superior  mind.  It  was  sent  to  her  ladyship  through  the 
postmaster-general,  and  was  forwarded  open,  that  it  might  be  read  by 
the  ministers  of  England,  and  even  royalty  itself;  though  in  the  latter 
case,  there  was  no  hope  that  any  appeal  to  the  heart,  however  energetic 
or  pathetic,  would  soften  the  obduracy  of  the  bigotted  monarch  towards 
the  American  people.  It  is  but  just  to  Paul  Jones  to  say,  chat  it 
did  have  the  effect  of  making  the  parliament  renounce  its  sanguinary 
acts,  and  exchange  as  prisoners  of  war  those  they  had  deemed  and 
treated  as  rebels,  for  the  prisoners  whom  Paul  had  captured  in  the 
Drake.  Out  of  his  own  private  purse  our  hero  purchased  the  plate  at 
the  price  affixed  to  it — a  heavy  one.  It  may  be  as  well  here  to  state, 
that  although  it  was  not  until  some  time  after  this  that  he  was  enabled 
to  send  the  plate,  yet  he  did  accomplish  it,  and  received  a  letter  of 
acknowledgment  from  the  Earl  of  Selkirk,  who  declined  to  accept  it, 
but  was  afterwards  prevailed  upon  to  alter  his  determination. 

The  victory  which  Paul  Jones  had  achieved  over  the  English  vessel, 
not  only  created  a  sensation  among  the  lower  order  and  middle  classes 
of  France,  but  among  the  higher  order  also.  Admiral  the  Count 
D'Orvilliers  who  was  in  Brest  when  Jones  arrived,  forwarded  to  the 
Minister  of  Marine  at  Paris,  not  only  a  notification  of  the  arrival  of 
our  hero  at  Brest,  bnt  also  a  brilliant  account  of  his  achievement,  and  a 
handsome  panegyric  upon  it ;  this  was  communicated  to  the  King  of 
France,  and  Louis — the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.,  afterwards  beheaded 
by  his  own  people — conceiving  an  idea  which  was  afterwards  a  favourite 
scheme  of  Napoleon's,  of  a  descent  upon  England,  sent  for  Benjamin 
Franklin,  who  was  then  residing  in  Paris,  and  requested  him  to  desire 
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Paul's  presence  at  Versailles,  expressing  his  intention  of  giving  him  the 
command  of  a  fine  frigate  to  hoist  his  flag  on  board,  several  frigates  to 
be  entirely  under  his  orders,  sloops  and  other  vessels  conveying  troops, 
in  fact,  a  small  squadron.  Dr.  Franklin  obeyed  the  king's  command  ; 
he  forwarded  a  very  flattering  letter  to  our  hero,  and  in  conveying  the 
king's  intentions  to  him,  requested  him  to  keep  them  a  profound  secret 
until  he  was  allowed  to  mention  them.  It  was  with  pride  that  Paul 
received  this  letter  from  the  great  and  good  man  Franklin :  with  a 
glowing  heart  he  read  his  warm  eulogiums ;  praise  from  him  was  praise 
indeed,  and  the  only  alloy  Paul  felt  in  receiving  this  mark  of  approbation 
and  favour  was  that  Alice  would  not  share  it. 

He  departed  from  Brest  for  Paris,  Gasket  accompanying  him,  and 
when  he  reached  the  renowned  city  he  was  received  by  Dr.  Franklin  in 
the  warmest  and  kindest  manner.  He  was  immediately  intioduced  to 
M.  cte  Sartine,  the  Minister,  who  lavished  on  him  the  most  flattering; 
encomiums,  and  promised  him — too  much,  to  be  realized.  The  Indienne, 
a  superb  frigate,  was  to  be  instantly  put  in  commission  for  him,  a  quan- 
tity of  frigates  and  corvettes  were  named  to  accompany  him,  wonders 
were  to  be  accomplished,  and  France  was  to  have  the  honour  of  pur- 
chasing immortality  for  him.  All  men  possessing  a  rather  large  share 
of  ambition  have  their  weak  points,  the  point  to  which  their  ambition 
tends  being  the  most  particular  one  ;  Paul  Jones,  with  as  sensible  a  mind 
as  most  men,  with  a  clear  and  forcible  judgment  also,  was  not  proof 
against  praise  which  was  not  actually  undeserved,  flattery  which  was 
too  well  managed  to  appear  fulsome,  or  promises  which  held  out  such 
prospects  of  immediately  realizing  all  his  expectations.  It  was  natural 
that  he  should  have  been  highly  gratified — it  would  have  been  unnatural 
if  he  had  not ;  cold-heartedness  was  not  one  of  Paul's  failings,  he  was 
by  nature  sanguine,  and  somewhat  against  his  better  sense,  he  fancied 
that  Alice  might  yet  be  induced  to  renounce  her  resolution  against  him. 
might  yet  receive  his  hand  when  she  found  him  standing  on  the  proud 
pinnacle  to  which  he  aspired,  covered  with  honours,  the  cynosure  of  all 
eyes.  Once  again  the  ambition  which  his  separation  from  her  had 
caused  to  decline  sprung  up  again  with  renewed  vigour,  and  he  now 
longed  for  the  moment  to  arrive  which  should  place  him  in  command  of 
the  squadron,  and  the  troops  destined  for  the  descent  upon  England. 
But  he  had  to  learn  the  bitter  lesson  which  shows  the  value  of  the  word 
or  promise  of  a  man  in  power  ;  in  the  heat  of  his  enthusiasm  he  pro- 
posed a  number  of  plans  to  the  French  government— as  they  were  the 
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acting  naval  power  for  America,  to  cripple  the  power  of  England.  Out  of 
them  all,  one  only  was  received,  which  one,  even  the  dilatoriness  of  the 
French  cabinet,  did  not  hesitate  upon  deciding  in  favour  of.  It  was  to 
capture  the  Baltic  fleet,  richly  laden,  and  escorted  only  by  a  single 
frigate. 

Paul  obtained  khis  information  from  some  fishermen  whom  he  had 
captured  off  the  Irish  coast  previous  to  his  attack  on  the  Drake,  and 
whom  he  had,  with  presents,  set  at  liberty,  on  condition  they  gave  him 
information  of  the  above  nature.     As  soon  as  they  obtained  it,  and  for 
which  they  were  to  be  remunerated,  they  had  sent  him  the  intelligence  ; 
he    communicated  it  to  [the  Government,  and  was  instantly  dispatched 
to  Brest,  but  what  was  his  mortification  after  travelling  there  at  his 
greatest  speed  to  find  on  his  arrival  that  a  notice  had  been  sent  to  the 
admiral,  and  he  had  despatched  an  officer  with  several  frigates.     Paul 
thus  anticipated,  lost  what  he  calculated  to  be  a  glorious  opportunity  of 
distinguishing  himself,   and  returned  deeply  vexed  to  Paris.     It  was, 
however,  some  satisfaction  to  him  to  hear  afterwards  that  the  Baltic 
fleet  had  been  mis&ed  through  the  French  officer  not  having  hugged  the 
English  coast  sufficiently.     Paul  found  himself  excessively  courted  at 
Paris  ;   everybody  desired  too  make    the  acquaintance  of  "  he  who  had 
beat  the  English."     Among  those  who  sought  and  strove  to  gain  his 
acquaintance  was  the  celebrated  Marquis  de  la  Fayette — he  was  young  at 
the  period  but  of  an  enlarged  mind  ;  he  quickly  perceived  that  Paul  was 
as  much  to  be  admired  for  his  brains  as  his  courage — for  his  mental 
qualifications  as  well  as  for  his  mere  dashing  bravery,  and  he  became  much 
attached  to  him.     The  friendship   of  the  Marquis  brought  him  that  of 
many  others  ;    and  a   young    noblemen   wrote  to  him  requesting  the 
honour  to  serve  under  him,  protesting  that  he  would  rather  fight  by   the 
side  of  our  hero  than  in  the  ranks  of  the  first  nobility  of  France.    On  all 
sides  was  he  flattered  and  caressed  ;    the  ladies   vying  with  the  gentle- 
men in  seeking  his  society  ;  but  though  he  behaved  with  courtesy  to  all 
he  met,  and   with  gallantry  to  the  ladies,  yet  there  was  a  canker  within 
which  made  many  of  the  females  view  him  as  cold  as  the  rest  of  the 
northerns,  little  thinking  that  a  volcano  raged  in  his  breast  beneath. 
Gasket  attended  him  everywhere,  and  the  glances  and  sweet  sayings 
which  were  directed  to  our  hero  but  fell   short,  were   recovered   and 
lavished  upon  his  follower,  but  with  considerably  less  success.     Where 
Paul  was  cool,  Gasket  was  ice,  his  dislike  to  the  French  was  so  rooted—- 
so much  a  part  of  his  nature,  his  education,  his  religion,  that  although 
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he  strongly  expressed  his  idea  that  all  women,  whatever  their  country, 
ought  to  be  viewed  as  tender,  loveable  creatures,  never  to  be  ill  used,  or 
even  thought  ill  of,  yet  there  was  some  reservation  with  regard  to  the 
French  women,  because  they  were  French,  for  no  other  reason ;  he  did 
not  deny  them  their  beauty,  their  sprightliness,  but  they  were  French, 
and  that  one  word  was  a  death  blow  to  their  attractions.  Their  fasci- 
nations, their  smirks,  their  pretty  way  of  courting  were  all  lost  upon 
him,  they  were  French,  and  his  heart  was  steeled  against  them.  He 
passed  through  the  ordeal  unscathed,  and  once  declared,  emphatically, 
that  he  *'  would  rat  her  be  keelhauled  for  trouncing  an  Englishwoman — 
not  that  it  was  in  his  nature  to  do  such  a  lubber's  trick,  God  forbid ! — 
than  he  would  kiss  the  handsomest  Frenchwoman  who  had  dropped 
athwart  him  ;  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  they  had  all  alarmingly  lovely 

figiire  heads,  and  an  howdashus  way  of  luffing  up  short  athwart  your 
forefoot,  or  dropping  under  your  lee."  Paul,  with  a  smile,  admonished 
him  to  be  careful,  or  he  would  find  the  broadsides  from  their  eyes  hotter 
firing  than  any  he  had  ever  been  in. 

"  I  should  not  be  surprised  to  see  you  haul  down  your  colours  yet  to 
one  of  these  black-eyed,  white-teethed,  smiling  damsels,"  concluded 
Paul,  with  a  laugh. 

"  Ah,  John !"  said  Gasket,  shaking  his  head  and  looking  seriously, 
"  you  needn't  be  afeared  of  that,  they  don't  carry  heavy  metal  enough 
to  make  me  strike  my  colours :  mine  are  nailed  to  the  mast,  and  I'll 

sooner  sink  my  ship  than  haul  'em  down  to  another." 

"  Another  !"  replied  Paul,  with  surprise.     "  I  never  knew  you  carried 

a  maiden's  colours  at  your  fore.     Who  is  she  ? — what  is  she  ? — where 

is  she  ?" 

"  Avast !  avast !  Paul,"  cried  Gasket,  with  a  face  of  scarlet,  "  I — 

you — that  is — I  meant  that — " 

"  You  have  been  in  love  a  longtime  and  kept  it  secret,"  replied  Paul, 

laughing. 

"  I  was  going  to  say,  Paul,"  said  Gasket,  redder  than  ever,  "  that  it 

isn't  a  Frenchwoman  as  would  make  me  haul  down  my  ensign  or  jack. 

I — when  in   saying  I'd  sooner  sink  my  ship  than  haul  down  my  colours 

to  another,  I  meant  that    my   colours    were  nailed  to  the   mast   for 

Englishwomen— that  was  it,  John,  I   am  true  to  the  Englishwomen, 

they  was  who  I  meant  by  another." 

"  Oh,"  replied  Paul,  with  affected  gravity.    He  would  have  proceeded, 

but  he  saw  there  was  a  strange  mixture  of  painful  seriousness  in  the 

effort  which  Gasket  made  to  laugh  it  off,  and  though  he  could  not 
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account  for  it,  he,  from  a  kind  motive,  dropped  the  subject.  Gasket  a 
minute  after  spoke  of  the  excessive  sultriness  of  the  weather,  of  which 
his  face  presented  a  tolerable  sample.  Paul  did  not  remark  it,  but 
Gasket  made  it  an  excuse  for  taking  a  walk  into  the  air. 

A  few  day  .-s  subsequent  to  this,  the  Marquis  Lafayette  begged  to  in- 
troduce to  the  notice  of  our  hero  a  French  gentleman,  who  had  recently 
been  appointed  to  the  command  of  an  American  vessel,  then  fitting  out. 
By  some  strange  accident  the  name  did  not  transpire  until  the  ceremony 
of  introduction  took  place,  and  then  both  started,  for  both  perceived  they 
had  encountered  an  old  acquaintance ;  Paul,  that  he  saw  before  him  the 
veritable  Philibert  Hercule  Rossignol  Landais,  and  Landais,  the  English- 
man who  had  tricked  him  out  of  his  frigate,  and  consigned  him  to  a 
small  boat  on  a  wide  sea.  An  exclamation  of  surprise  escaped  the  lips 
of  both,  and  the  Marquis  Lafayette  observing  it,  said — 

"  ParUeu  !  you  have  met  before  r" 

"Yes,"  answered  Paul,  "I  had  the  honour  of  meeting  Captain 
Landais  on  the  Atlantic ;  he  will  probably  remember  our  meeting  and 
separation." 

This  was  said  in  a  cool,  steady  tone,  and  Landais  swallowed  all  his 
astonishment  as  quickly,  knowing  it  to  be  to  his  interest  to  keep  Paul 
from  relating  the  events  of  their  meeting,  as  he  had  given  quite  a  dif- 
ferent account  to  the  government  of  the  transaction.  He  had  been 
picked  up  by  an  American  vessel  and  conveyed  to  New  York.  The 
story  he  told  was  that  his  frigate  had  been  attacked  by  two  English 
frigates  and  a  corvette  ;  that  he  had  fought  to  the  last,  but  finding  his 
vessel  sinking,  he  had,  with  a  few  devoted  followers,  taken  to  the  gig, 
and  thus  escaped  being  made  prisoner  by  the  English.  He  knew  Paul 
could  give  an  entirely  different  version  of  the  affair,  and  as  he  found  him 
in  such  favour — no  little  to  his  surprise,  for  Eustace  Prior  was  the  only 
name  he  remembered — he  felt  pretty  well  assured  that  his  version  would 
be  credited,  and  he  would  be  ruined  ;  he,  therefore,  gave  our  hero  a  very 
cordial  grasp  of  the  hand,  and  endeavoured  to  exert  the  same  coolness 
as  Paul  displayed. 

"Ay,  truly,"  he  exclaimed,  in  support  of  Paul's  remark  ;  "  we  have 
met,  and  had  a  pleasant  bottle  of  wine  together.  I'faith  I  remembered 
our  meeting  for  some  time  afterwards." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  'it,"  returned  Paul;  "  it  was  enough  to  fix  it 
indelibly  upon  the  memory  of  any  one  placed  in  your  situation." 

"  You  drank  deep,  I'll  be  sworn,"  exclaimed  Lafayette,  laughing 
"you, seamen,  are  rare  fellows  to  drink;  one  would  believe  that  the 
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sight  of  so  much  water  around  you  would  be  an  effectual  antidote  to 
thirst." 

"  Rather  say  a  provocative/*  answered  Landais.  "  By  the  long  eye- 
lashes of  my  sweet  cousin  Lucelle,  which  are  an  incentive  to  passionate 
adoration,  the  very  sight  of  salt  water  produces  in  me  a  fever  of  thirst." 

"  It  must  be  the  brine  then  which  causes  it,"  said  the  marquis,  smilingly 
to  Paul. 

"  Possibly,"  returned  our  hero  ;  "  yet  if  it  induces  thirst,  it  is  rather 
to  my  mind  like  the  mirage  in  the  desert,  which  gives  the  semblance  of 
water,  but  is  not  available.  The  sight  raises  the  desire  to  drink,  but 
the  thirst  must  be  quenched  by  another  fluid." 

"  Always  supposing  that  fluid  to  be  wine,"  exclaimed  Landais. 

"  Always,"  rejoined  Paul. 

"  It  is  pleasant,"  observed  the  marquis,  proceeding  to  broach  another 
subject,  "that  you  have  met  before,  for  Captain  Landais  will  command 
the  Alliance,  which  will  be  under  your  orders.  For  myself,  mon  cher 
ami,  I  shall  have  the  command  of  the  troops,  and  accompany  you  on 
board  your  vessel." 

"  I  am  exceedingly  gratified  to  hear  it,"  returned  Paul.  "  Your 
ministry  are  acquainted  with  M.  Landais,  and  are,  doubtless,  acquainted 
with  his  merits  sufficiently  to  place  confidence  in  him ;  I  know  enough 
of  you,  my  dear  marquis,  to  be  most  pleased  with  the  arrangement." 

Lafayette  shook  Paul's  hand  for  the  compliment,  and  expressed  his 
earnestness  to  serve  under  him,  and  at  the  same  time  communicated  the 
intentions  and  wishes  of  the  French  king,  which  as  yet  had  not  been 
conveyed  officially  to  our  hero.  As  their  conversation  turned  into  a 
private  communication,  a  brief  "  Excuse  me  if  you  please,"  passing  from 
the  marquis's  lips  to  Landais,  the  latter  sauntered  round  the  room  hum- 
ming an  air,  affecting  the  greatest  indifference,  waving  his  handkerchief 
and  giving  out  scent  enough  to  have  supplied  a  whole  saloon  of  ladies. 
He  threw  himself  upon  a  chair  placed  opposite  an  oblong  looking-glass, 
sufficiently  long  for  him  to  see  the  whole  of  his  daintily  arranged  person, 
and  he  admired  himself  with  the  greatest  satisfaction.  There  was  a  set 
in  his  cravat,  a  pattern  in  his  ruffles,  a  style  in  his  coat,  a  felicitous  hue 
in  his  stockings,  a  texture  in  his  small  clothes,  a  freshness  in  his  wig, 
a  brightness  in  his  shoes,  a  brilliancy  in  his  buckles,  a  richness  in  his 
ornaments,  a  clearness  in  his  skin,  a  whiteness  in  his  hands,  a  magnifi- 
cence in  his  vest,  a  smallness  in  his  feet,  a  soundness  in  his  calves,  a 
slimness  in  his  waist,  a  breadth  in  his  shoulders,  a  languishment  in  his 
eyes,  a  redness  in  his  lips,  a  whiteness  in  his  teeth,  a  pinkness  in  his 
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cheeks,  a  sweetness  in  his  glances,  and    a  melody  in  his  voice,  which 
almost  entranced  him.     He  gazed  upon  himself  and  smiled  blandly  ;  the 
effect  to  him  was  irresistible.    He  thought  of  Narcissus  and  muttered — 
Pshaw  !  He  certainly]  did  not  think  of  expiring  at  the  sight  of  his  own 
loveliness,  but  he  flattered  himself  there  was  rather   a  considerable 
number  of  charming,  ravishing  young  damsels  that  would.      The  thought 
insensibly  brought  to  him  the  remembrance  of  Florence ;   her  strange 
repulse  of  him  who  was  certainly,  in  his  own  eyes,  too  handsome  to  be 
ever  resisted  by  any  woman  that  ever  breathed  who  had  a  heart ;  that  it 
was  not  any  demerit  in  him  he  was  convinced,  but  fear  only  on  her  side 
of  what  she  fchould   suffer  if  her  husband  discovered  she  had  a  pre- 
ference for  the  enchanting  Landais.     These  thoughts  led  him  on  to  the 
recollection  of  being  flung  down  with  outrageous  violence  by  our  hero, 
and  as  instantly  brought  to  his  memory  a  vow  of  revenge  he  had  made 
when  exposed  in  his  gig  to  the  fury  of  the  sea,  to  retaliate  upon  Captain 
Eustache,  our  hero,  and  all  the  crew  of  the  vessel,  should  it  be  his  for- 
tune ever  to  fall  in  with  them  again.     An  opportunity   seemed  to  offer 
now.    In  having  to  act  in  concert  with  Paul,  it  would  be  easy,  he  specu- 
lated, to  make  his'plans  fail — to  haul  him  down  from  the  height  in  public 
favour  he  had  gained,  without  committing  himself  in  accomplishing  it ; 
he  knew  the  way  to  manage  it,  he  was  delighted  with  the  thought,  and 
found  in  his  shrewdness  another  point  of  personal  qualiti cation  to  admire. 
He,  however,  resolved  not  to  shew  his  teeth  until  he  could  bite,    and 
lolled  upon  his  chair,  ever    and  anon  applying  a  small  gold  vinaigrette 
to  his  nose,  fanning  himself  with  his  fairy  looking  fabric,  in  the  shape  of 
a  cambric  pocket-handkerchief,  and  humming  forth  the  air  of  the  most 
favourite  song  in  the  last  new  opera — looking  anything,  in  fact,  but  one 
who  was  hatching  a  villanous  scheme. 

La  Fayette  having  finished  his  communication,  cast  his  eyes  upon 
Landais,  and  then  said  in  a  low  tone — 

"  By  the  way,  Monsieur  Paul,  what  of  this  Per  roquet  Landais ;  this 
Encensoir.  You  have  met  before  ?  what  do  you  know  of  his  capabi- 
lities ?" 

"  He  can  drink  wine  to  an  excess,  he  can  lisp  trash,  and  insult  women. 
I  have  had  no  opportunity  of  judging  what  further  he  is  able  to  accom- 
plish." 

"  I  judged  as  much  by  your  remark  on  his  appointment  to  the  Alliance," 
observed  La  Fayette,  "  and  with  the  exception  of  his  being  a  wine-bibber, 
which  I  confess  he  does  not  resemble,  I  feel  quite  satisfied  that  you 
have  summed  up  all  his  qualities  in  your  brief  account  of  your  knowledge 
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of  him  ;  for  ray  part  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  what  could  induce  M. 
de  Sartine  to  give  such  a  perfuming  pan  the  command  of  a  frigate." 

"  His  recommendation,  I  dare  say,  was  unexceptionable,"  remarked 
Paul. 

"  Why,  yes,  he  has  a  remarkably  pretty  cousin,  Lucille  ;  it  is  said  that 
she  is  either  a  sister,  or  a  wife  married  to  him  when  very  young  ;  how- 
ever, De  Sartine  is  not  ignorant  of  her  existence  or  her  beauty,  nor  is 
she  blind  to  De  Sartine's  power.  One  good  turn  deserves  another,  and 
Monsieur  Landais  is  appointed  to  the  Alliance ;  however,  if  I  possess 
any  influence  with  his  Majesty,  I  will  see  whether  I  cannot  get  him 
drafted  to  another  ship," 

"  Not  on  my  account,"  observed  Paul ;  "  albeit,  a  quick  shrewd  cap- 
tain to  obey  my  orders  the  moment  they  are  given  would  be  an  advan- 
tage to  the  expedition  of  no  mean  consideration  ;  still,  I  would  not  have 
his  Majesty  think  I  made  any  hypercritical  interference  with  his  ministers' 
appointments." 

"  As  you  please,"  replied  La  Fayette.  "  The  fellow  has  a  reputation 
for  courage ;  he  commanded  some  time  since  a  fine  frigate,  Le  Diable, 
and  maintained  a  severe  action  for  several  hours  with  two  English 
frigates,  both  superior  in  size  to  himself,  and  a  corvette  of  eighteen  guns  ; 
the  fight  was  desperate — the  frigate  was  on  the  point  of  sinking  —  she 
was  boarded  on  both  quarters  by  the  frigates,  and  in  the  t  bows  by  the 
corvette ;  his  men  were  mostly  killed,  and  rather  than  be  taken  prisoner 
at  this  critical  moment,  a  few  daring  hands  by  his  desire  cut  the  gig 
adrift,  and  with  only  a  morsel  of  provisions  which  in  the  hurry  and  con- 
fusion they  were  able  to  lay  their  hands  upon,  they  trusted  themselves  to 
the  open  sea  in  their  fragile  boat,  and  escaped." 

"  How  is  it  they  were  not  seen  from  the  decks  or  mastheads  of  the 
English  vessels  ?"  inquired  Paul,  rather  astounded  at  this  version  of 
Landais'  loss  of  his  frigate. 

"  Oh,  I  believe  they  were  too  much  occupied  to  notice  it,"  returned 
the  marquis ;  "  besides,  night  came  on,  accompanied  by  a  thick  fog 
which  hid  them  quickly.  If  any  one  had  been  on  the  watch,  I  under- 
stand, they  could  not  have  discovered  them." 

"  You  believe  this  tough  story,  Marquis  ?"  said  Paul,  rather  sceptically. 

"  Undoubtedly,"  replied  the  Marquis.  "  Why  not  ?  Aha,  Monsieur 
Paul,  you  are  like  the  rest  of  the  English;  you  think  us  rather  a  talking 
than  a  brave  people." 

"Indeed  you  mistake  me,"  exclaimed  Paul;  "of  all  enemies  the 
English  have,  the  least  despised  foe  is  the  French.  They  think  it  a 
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trifle  to  conquer  the  people  of  any  other  nation,  but  an  honour  to  defeat 
the  French ;  and  they  have  cause.  No,  Monsieur  le  Marquis,  I  made 
no  allusion  to  your  people  in  doubting  the  story ;  it  was  to  the  man,  not 
the  nation." 

"  You  were  not,  perhaps,  far  wrong  in  having  the  doubt  in  that 
case,"  returned  Lafayette,  with  a  laugh,  "  it  is  hard  to  believe  a  trim 
painted  puppet  can  be  a  very  terribly  brave  man  ;  however,  we  shall 
perhaps  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  sweet  smelling  captain's 
merits  when  he  gets  alongside  an  enemy." 

"  Not,  I  hope,  to  find  too  late  that  there  was  too  much  cause  for  the 
doubt,"  observed  Paul. 

"  Parbleu,  no  !"  exclaimed  La.  Fayette,  quickly,  "  I  will  make  further 
inquiry ;  and  if  there  be  cause  for  mistrusting  his  capabilities  or  his 
courage,  Monsieur  Le  Encensoir  shall  convoy  a  few  spice  vessels  from 
the  Indies,  but  not  join  our  expedition." 

A  few  more  words  finished  the  colloquy,  and  once  more  they  entered 
into  conversation  with  Philibert  Hercule  Rossignol  Landias  ;  they  were  not 
aware  that  affected  and  highly  perfumed  gentleman  had  overheard 
nearly  evpry  word  of  their  conversation,  nor  did  he  intend  to  let  them 
have  any  idea  that  he  had,  and  therefore  when  they  returned  to  him, 
he  welcomed  them  with  a  soft  smile,  and  hoped  that  he  had  not  been 
any  bar  to  their  conference,  assuring  them,  if  they  required  further 
confidential  communication,  he  would  instantly  retire  and  return  when 
they  concluded.  They  begged  him  to  keep  his  seat ;  and  Paul,  with 
the  intention  of  drawing  him  out,  congratulated  him  upon  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  Alliance,  and  being  engaged  in  an  expedition  in  which 
there  would  be  much  hard  fighting  and  plenty  of  honour  to  be  gained. 

"  It  is  that  one  consideration,"  returned  Landais,  "which  made  me 
exert  with  M.  de  Sartine  the  most  powerful  interest  I  have." 

"  The  eyes  and  wheedling  tongue  of  la  jolie  Lucille,"  muttered 
La  Fayette. 

"  I  was  satisfied,"  continued  Landais,  "  that  in  whatever  affair 
Monsieur  Paul  Jones  was  engaged,  who  ever  followed  him  would  be 
highly  distinguished,  and  have  a  share  of  the  laurels  with  which  he 
would  be  covered.  My  imagination  was  fired  at  the  idea  of  accompany- 
ing him,  and  I  rested  not  until  I  obtained  the  appointment." 

Paul  bowed  to  the  compliment ;  and  the  marquis,  with  an  ironical 
laugh,  exclaimed — 

"  Really,  Landais,  I  should  have  hardly  supposed  you  had  an  affec- 
tion for  fighting." 
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"  Why,  Monsieur  le  Marquis,"  inquired  Landais,  a  little  abruptly, 
fancying  this  a  small  reflection  upon  his  courage. 

"  Oh  !  simply  because  your  exterior  befits  you  to  my  mind  more  for 
the  bower  and  the  boudoir,  the  saloon  and  the  promenade,  rather  than 
the  quarter-deck  of  a  fighting  ship,"  returned  the  marquis.  "  Your  voice, 
loo  soft,  and  melodious  as  it  is,  is  rather  fitted  to  whisper  tender  vows  in 
the  small  ears  of  fair  demoiselles,  than  to  brawl  through  the  hoarse 
trumpet  to  your  men  when  aloft." 

"You  flatter,  monsieur,"  returned  Landais,  with  a  gratified  air. 
I  acknowledge  my  outward  appearance  is  not  of  a  rough  seaman.  But 
f  cannot,  for  the  life  of  me,  discover  why  the  captain  of  a  vessel  should 
not  be  as  well  attired  on  board  his  ship,  as  the  colonel  of  a  regiment 
upon  parade.  He  has  not  the  duty  of  a  common  man,  he  has  not  to 
lay  out  upon  a  yard,  or  to  haul  upon  a  brace,  or  to  man  a  capstan-bar  ; 
his  duty  lies  with  his  head,  not  with  his  hands,  and  consequently  requires 
no  disarrangement  or  disregard  of  the  person  to  perform  his  functions. 
For  myself,  I  acknowledge  I  carry  the  feeling  perhaps  a  little  to  excess, 
bat  we  are  all  liable  to  have  some  point  upon  which  we  are  weak — that 
is  mine.  I  do  assure  you,  messieurs,  I  am  like  Sardanapalus,  the  Assyrian 
monarch — I  am  gentle,  luxurious,  indolent,  nay,  almost  effeminate  in 
peace ;  but  in  war,  whether  in  boarding  an  English  vessel  of  greater  size 
than  my  own,  in  directing  the  broadsides,  in  fighting  hand  to  hand  with 
an  enemy,  I  believe,  having  proved  myself  already,  that  I  can  make  as 
good  a  warrior  as 'most  men  who  aspire  to  that  distinction.  Such,  I 
believe,  Monsieur  Paul  Jones,  you  will  find  me.  Messieurs,  I  pray  you 
for  the  present  excuse  me  ;  I  have  a  small  affair  upon  my  hands  which 
I  would  not  set  aside  upon  any  consideration ;  I  am  always  to  be  heard 
of  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore.  Monsieur  le  Marquis,  I  kiss  your  hand ; 
Monsieur  Paul  Jones,  esteem  me  your  most  devoted." 

With  these  words  upon  his  lips  he  ambled  out  of  the  room  at  a 
gentle  trot,  followed  by  the  eyes  both  of  our  hero  and  the  marquis,  with 
an  expression  of  cool  contempt  playing  in  them. 

"The  man  is  an  ass,"  muttered  the  marquis  ;  "  we  must  have  one 
we  can  depend  upon  to  command  the  Alliance.  This  fellow  would  be 
thinking  of  the  set  of  his  wig  or  the  shape  of  his  nose,  instead  of  fighting. 
I  will  appeal  to  the  king." 

"  Do  not  be  premature,  marquis,"  said  Paul ;  "  let  us  not  sow  discord 
ere  we  depart.  The  man  has  interest  with  the  minister—" 

"  The  most  powerful — a  woman's  !"  interrupted  the  marquis  with  a 
smile. 
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"  It  will  not  be  wise,  therefore,  to  interfere  with  the  appointment," 
continued  Paul ;  "  I  will  place  him  in  such  a  position  that  his  conduct 
cannot  materially  affect  the  success  of  my  plans,  and  therefore  we  will 
not  hazard  the  warmth  the  minister  displays  in  the  expedition  by  seeking 
to  reverse  one  of  his  appointments." 

"  You  are  right,  Monsieur  Paul,"  returned  La  Fayette,  "  your 
reasoning  is  conclusive,  I  subscribe  to  it ;  let  us  talk  no  more  of  the 
civet  cat,  Landais,  but  pay  a  visit  with  me  to  the  Tuilleries,  there  are  a 
number  of  friends  most  anxious  to  make  your  acquaintance.  All  I  ask 
of  you  is  to  beware  of  your  heart,  there  will  be  a  tremendous  assault 
made  upon  it ;  the  heavy  battery  of  direct  looks,  light  artillery  of  smiles 
and  glances,  platoon  firing  of  sighs,  and  a  gunnery  of  inuendoesjind  sly 
speeches,  which"  if  you  have  the  courage  to  withstand  the  attack  and 
come  off  triumphant,  I  can  only  say  you  are  fitted  to  conquer  a  world. 
Alexander  would  have  been  afraid  to  attempt." 

"I  will  do  my  best  to  sustain  the  attack  as  becomes  a  brave  man," 
returned  Paul,  laughing,  "  and  trust  that  fortune  will  not  be  less  kind 
in  keeping  me  clear  of  these  destructive  schooners  and  frigates  than  she 
has  already  those  of  the  English  nation." 

"  Let  us  hope  so,"  returned  the  marquis.     "  Allans,  mon  cher  ami!" 

No  man,  especially  a  stranger,  could  have  been  more  flattered  or 
caressed  than  was  Paul  at  this  period ;  he  could  scarcely  himself  credit 
that  a  simple  action  with  an  English  vessel,  in  which,  after  a  hard 
struggle,  he  had  proved  victorious,  should  have  lifted  him  up  to  the 
admiration  of  a  notion  so  suddenly,  but  so  completely,  and  it  was  with 
the  most  sanguine  expectations  that  he  looked  forward  for  the  ensuing 
expedition,  to  obtain  a  name  as  great  as  renown  could  make  it  to  become 
almost  an  eighth  wonder — would  Alice  refuse  him  then  ?  It  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  he  should  have  entertained  these  feelings  ;  he  was 
not  egotistical,  but  he  was  ambitious  ;  he  knew  what  he  had  done,  he 
fancied  what  he  could  do  if  he  had  proper  support,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  if  he  had  been  well  supported,  he  would  have  been  a  Nelson.  He 
perpetually  heard  praises  from  all  sides,  from  men  whom  he  might 
believe,  from  women  whose  looks  and  actions,  at  least,  proved  them 
sincere ;  he  was  applauded  and  cheered  when  he  appeared  in  public, 
and  crowds  followed  him  soliciting  his  appearance  at  their  houses,  and 
pressing  for  invitation  wherever  they  knew  he  was  to  be  present ;  it 
should  hardly  create  surprise,  therefore,  that  he  was  affected  by  all  that 
flattery  and  caressing,  but  notwithstanding]  the  brilliant  prospects  held 
out  to  him,  he  soon  discovered  that  all  was  not  gold  that  glittered.  He 
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found  that  various  excuses  and  delays  were  made  with  respect  to  the 
vessels  which  were  to  form  his  squadron — a  delay  was  made  in  their 
equipment ;  some  officers  refused  to  serve  under  Paul  Jones,  and  others 
were  appointed  in  their  place.  A  cabal  had  evidently  been  formed 
against  him,  but  by  whom  he  could  not  discover  ;  nothing  was  said  or 
done  againgt  him  openly.  He  was  still  the  lion  of  Paris  and  the 
Parisians  :  but  notwithstanding  his  popular  favour,  he  was  unable,  in 
spite  of  repeated  urgings,  to  find  that  arrangements  for  his  expedition 


were  completed  ;  he  was  put  off*  from  time  to  time  with  various  -excuse, 
and  the  warmest  protestations  of  regard  and  anxiety  for  his  interests 
but  not  a  step  was  taken  to  advance  it.  At  length  it  got  bruited 
abroad  what  was  the  expedition  he  was  about  to  undertake ;  he  had  kept 
it  an  inviolable  secret,  and  was  much  enraged  to  find  it  in  every  body's 
mouth.  Who  the  discloser  was  it  was  difficult  to  ascertain,  and  to  his 
considerable  annoyance  he  more  than  once  heard  himself  pointed  out  as 
the  man.  This,  whenever  and  wherever  he  had  the  opportunity,  he 
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denied  ;  but  the  object  of  the  discloser  was  gained,  for  the  king  finding 
it  made  known,  declined  following  up  the  plan  he  had  laid  out  for  Paul 
to  pursue.  This  was  the  more  distracting,  as  the  squadron  was  nearly 
ready  for  sea.  The  first  news  which  Paul  received  of  this  disheartening 
determination  of  the  king  was  in  a  letter  from  the  Marquis  La 
Fayette,  who  was  to  command  the  troops  with  him ;  he  told  him  the  king 
had  commanded  him  to  prevent  the  embarkation  of  the  troops,  and  to 
join  his  regiment.  He  expressedjiis  deepestj-egret  at  the  unfortunate 
event,  and  his  sorrow  that  even  his  regret  was  of  no  avail,  the  king's 
command  was  not  to  be  disobeyed,  and  he  must  submit  to  fate.  At  the 
time  Paul  received  this  communication,  he  also  received  another  ;  it  was 
written  in  English,  and  ran  thus : — 

"Sin, 

"  It  rarely  happens  that  a  man  passes  through  his  life  without  at  some 
period  receiving  a  great  surprise.  I  believe  the  hour  has  come  for  yours.  On  perusing 
this  letter  I  shall  be  much  mistaken  if  you  do  not  agree  with  me.  I  shall  not  write 
to  you  in  my  own  name,  for  1  feel  that  there  are  many  bitter  associations  connected 
with  it,  both  in  respect  to  you  and  myself;  I  shall,  therefore,  write  in  the  name  of 
one  who  is,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,  as  dear  to  you  as  to  myself — as  the  father 
of  Alice  Manners  I  address  you." 

Paul's  eyes  glittered  at  the  word,  and  his  hand  trembled ;  he  read  on 
with  avidity.  • 

"  Circumstances,  the  state  of  my  daughter's  health  not  being  the  least  of  them, 
have  induced  me  to  alter  my  opinion  respecting  you,  and  my  future  views  for  Alice. 
T  have  just  arrived  in  Paris,  and  am  staying  at  a  private  hotel,  the  Hotel  du  Nord, 
Rue  Richelieu.  Your  locality  was  easily  ascertainable,  and  I  have  lost  no  time  in 
writing  to  you,  to  request  the  favour  of  an  interview  with  you  at  your  earliest  con- 
venience. I  breakfast  at  ten  precisely  ;  if  I  remember  rightly,  you  are  an  early  riser, 
and  are  fond  of  a  walk  before  your  morning's- meal.  I  shall  breakfast  at  home  every 
morning  this  week,  and  shall  partake  of  it  with  an  additional  zest  if  you  share  it  with 
me.  For  the  present,  adieu.  Believe  me  yours  sincerely;  once  your  friend,  once 
your  foe,  but  now  an  aspirant  for  an  affectionate  tie,  which  no  division  of  feeling  can 
sunder."- 

Paul  read  and  re-read  this  note  an  hundred  times.  He  summoned  the 
servant,  and  upon  enquiry  found  it  had  been  brought  by  a  servant  in 
English  livery,  who  merely  left  it  without  saying  a  word  respecting  it. 
With  a  beating  heart  Paul  once  more  perused  its  contents  ;  the  seal  he 
scrutinised ;  the  coronetted  crest  he  could  not  be  deceived  in  ;  the  hand- 
writing he  recognised — it  was  the  hand  of  Alice's  father.  But  what 
could  be  the  meaning  of  this  extraordinary  change  in  his  sentiments  ? 
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He  determined,  come  what  might,  he  would  keep  the  appointment,  and 
at  least  endeavour  to  discover  his  motive  for  thus  writing  to  him.  He 
accordingly,  the  next  morning — having  attired  himself  with  great  care — 
having,  with  pardonable  vanity,  dressed  himself  in  his  commodore's  uni-. 
form — directed  his  steps  to  the  Rue  Richelieu,  and  arriving  at  the  Hotel 
du  Nord,  he  gave  his  name,  and  was  instantly,  with  the  greatest  respect, 
ushered  into  a  superbly-furnished  apartment.  Sure  enough  he  saw  the 
father  of  his  beloved  Alice  seated  at  a  breakfast  table,  and  on  his  entering 
the  old  gentleman  instantly  rose  from  his  chair,  advanced  towards  him, 
and  held  out  both  his  hands  with  all  the  warmth  of  one  who  met  and 
welcomed  an  old  and  dear  friend  after  a  long  absence.  Paul,  however, 
bowed  stiffly,  kept  a  firm  hold  of  his  hat  with  one  hand,  and  the  other 
resolutely  by  his  side.  The  old  man  was  nothing  daunted,  but  welcomed 
him,  smilingly,  to  a  chair. 

"  I  flatter  myself,  Captain  Paul,  or,  as  you  are  better  known  here, 
Commodore  Jones,  that  T  have  given  you  the  greatest  surprise  you  ever 
received;"  and  he  laughed  gleefully. 

"That  you  have  surprised  me,  and  that  extraordinarily,  I  confess," 
returned  Paul,  coldly  ;  "  but  I  mustjirst  know  your  motive,  and  the  pro- 
bable result  of  our  interview,  ere  I  acknowledge  you  have  succeeded  in 
completely  surprising  me." 

"  I  do  not  despair,  Commodore  Jones,  of  making  you  acknowledge, 
before  we  separate,  that  I  have  not  only  surprised  you  more  than  ever 
you  were  before,  and  more  than  you  are  likely  to  be  again,  but  that 
surprise  shall  be  a  most  agreeable  one,  too." 

Paul  bowed  stiffly,  though  barely  able  to  keep  the  anxiety  he  felt  to 
know  the  nature  of  the  communication  he  was  about  to  hear  from  making 
itself  visible. 

"  I  have  to  thank  you,"  continued  the  old  gentleman,  "  for  the  imme- 
diate attention  which  you  have  paid  to  my  request.  I  yesterday  sent  to 
you,  desiring  your  presence  any  morning  this  week  at  my  breakfast 
table;  you  are  here  this  morning.  I  expected  no  .less  from  )our 
generosity,  and  am  much  gratified  that  I  am  not  deceived." 

"  I  school  myself  to  habits  of  business,"  returned  Paul,  still  preserving 
his  coolness.  "  My  time  is,  much  occupied  with  matters  connected  with 
the  American  government,  and  were  I  not  to  pay  immediate  attention  to 
any  private  affair  when  the  opportunity  offers,  so  long  a  time  might 
elapse  ere  I  could  attend  to  it,  that  a  charge  might  rest  against  me  of 
neglect.  I  am  at  your  service,  sir ;  whatever  you  wish  to  communicate 
you  will  oblige  me  by  at  once  making  me  acquainted  with  it." 
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"  Pray  be  seated,  Commodore  Jones,"  exclaimed  the  old  gentleman, 
pressingly ;  "  you  have  not  breakfasted  ?" 

"  I  left  word  at  my  hotel  that  I  should  return  to  breakfast,"  s.aid 
Paul. 

"  Then,  my  dear  friend,  you  must  disappoint  the  people,"  he  observed. 
"  Nay,  I  will  take  no  refusal.  IIo,  who  waits  there  ?"  he  cried  in  aloud 
voice. 

A  full-dressed  lacquey  made  his  appearance. 

"  We  will  have  breakfast,"  exclaimed  the  old  gentleman,  whom  we 
shall  for  the  future  call  Mr.  Manners ;  "let  it  be  instantly  placed  upon 
the  table." 

The  man  bowed  and  disappeared. 

"  There  has  been  disagreement  between  us,  Commodore,"  said 
Mr.  Manners  to  our  hero ;  "it  has  been  rancorous  and  bitter  ;  but  as 
sometimes  the  greatest  enemies  make  the  closest  friends,  so  let  us  hope 
that  I  may  yet  be  upon  terms  of  the  greatest  friendship  with  you.  I 
pray  you*  be  seated ;  believe  me  I  am  sincere  in  the  expression  of  good 
feeling  towards  you  ;  pay  me  at  least  the  courtesy  of  sitting  and  listen- 
ing to  me.  I  acknowledge  you  have  "some  reason  to  doubt  me,  but  I 
can  assure  you,  in  the  present  instance,  you  may  believe  me  without  a 
fear  of  being  deceived." 

"  Mr.  Manners,  I  do  not  fear  your  deceiving  me ;  I  trust  to  my  own 
judgment  to  secure  me  from  that,"  returned  Paul.  "  I  may  lay  some 
claim  to  a  right  of  doubting  the  truth  of  your  good  intentions  towards 
me  from  past  occurrences,  and  to  the  same  cause  you  must  attribute 
my  inability  to  meet  you  with  the  frankness  and  cordiality  of  one  who 
held  you  in  high  esteem ;  but,  sir,  I  will  listen  to  you  with  patienc6 
whatever  your  proposal  may  be.  I  shall  be  guided  only  by  a  strict 
sense  of  honour  in  my  assent  or  dissent  to  it.  Proceed,  sir." 

He  seated  himself  as  he  spoke,  and  Mr.  Manners  was  about  to  com- 
mence, when  several  servants  made  their  appearance  with  the  coffee, 
and  the  old  gentleman  instantly  said — 

"  I  think  talking  much  at  meals  bad  for  digestion,  especially  if  the 
subject  be  interesting.  One  is  too  apt  to  be  discussing  the  merits  of  the 
question  rather  than  the  merits  of  the  edibles.  We  will,  if  you  please, 
defer  our  conference  until  we  have  disposed  of  the  breakfast." 

'•  As  you  please,"  was  Paul's  rejoinder. 

A  few  common -place  subjects  were  started  by  the  old  gentleman 
while  the  repast  was  being  partaken  of,  and  discussed  by  Paul  with  an 
indifference  which  his  thoughts,  constantly  tending  to  one  subject. 
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prevented  him  from  actually  feeling.  The  meal  was  soon  despatched  ; 
and  when  the  servants  were  taking  it  away,  Mr.  Manners  said  to 
them — 

"  Let  me  not  be  disturbed  by  any  one  until  this  gentleman  departs  ; 
so  long  as  he  remains  I  cannot  be  seen  by  any  one." 

The  servants  bowed  in  acquiescence,  and  quitted  the  room.  As  soon 
as  Mr.  Manners  found  himself  alone  with  our  hero,  he  said — 

"  I  know  that  time  is  a  precious  commodity  with  you  government 
people,  and,  therefore,  I  will  not  detain  you  very  long;  let  us  come  to 
the  point  at  once." 

"  You  will  be  favouring  me  by  doing  so,"  responded  Paul. 

"  To  do  you  favour  or  service  is  my  warmest  desire/'  said  the  old  gentle- 
man, "  I  shall  be  delighted  at  any  and  every  opportunity,  I  do  assure  you. 
jYou  naturally  think  this  strange,  after  having  so  long  expressed  myself 
n  such  strong  terms  against  you ;  but  to  the  point.  Many  years  have 
elapsed  since  you  dragged  me  from  the  verge  of  that  mysterious  Rubi- 
con which  divides  life  from  death.  I  was  upon  its  brink  when  you 
rescued  me  and  brought  me  back  to  life.  For  that  act  you  merited,  and 
you  had,  my  warmest  thanks.  I  was  not  lost  to  the  depth  of  the  obli- 
gation, nor  was  I  undesirous  of  rewarding  it ;  I  thought  of  a  thousand 
ways  to  remove  you  from  the  station  in  which  fate  had  placed  you,  and 
instal  you  in  a  higher  one,  in  which  your  natural  capabilities  would 
have  found  a  wide  and  honourable  field  for  displaying  themselves,  and 
raise  you  to  the  height  it  was  my  opinion  you  deserved — but  of  my  inten- 
tions I  will  say  little;  it  is  enough  that  they  were  frustrated  in  the  outset. 
At  the  time  you  rescued  me  from  a  watery  grave,  you  saved  the  life  of 
my  daughter,  and  she  was  grateful  to  an  extent  far  exceeding  my  ex* 
pectations  and  my  wishes ;  not  that  I  would  have  had  her  feel  cool  and 
indifferent  to  the  obligation  she,  conjointly  with  myself,  was  under  to 
you,  but  the  mode  she  took  of  displaying  her  sense  of  it  was  opposed  to 
my  designs  for  her,  at  that  time  more  particularly,  and  to  illustrate  that 
point  efficiently  it  is  sufficient  that  I  should  make  an  acknowledgment 
uexceedingly  hmiliating  to  me." 

"  I  require  no  such  confession,  sir,"  interrupted  Paul;  "  I  beg  of  you 
to  spare  both  yourself  and  me." 

"  Nay ;  it  is  necessary  that  you  should  know  the  motives  influencing 
my  conduct  to  you,"  said  Mr.  Manners. 

"  I  do  not  require  it,"  observed  Paul. 

"  But  it  is  due  to  myself,"  persisted  the  old  gentleman  ;  "  I  would  not 
have  you  believe  it  was  mere  caprice*  or  even  that  it  was  the  bare  dislike 
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to  my  daughter's  wedding  with  one — you  will  pardon  me — whose  blood 
was  not  so  high  as  her  own,  that  made  me  so  enraged  on  discovering 
your  love  for  each  other.  No,  sir,  with  shame  I  confess  it ;  I  was  one 
night,  at  the  house  of  a  nobleman,  a  friend  of  mine,  induced  to  play ;  I 
won  rather  largely  ;  a  night  or  two  subsequent  I  was  desired  to  give 
the  gentleman  of  whom  I  won  his  revenge ;  I  did,  and  the  consequence 
was,  that  in  addition  to  seven  thousand  pounds  which  I  had  already  won, 
I  rose  from  the  table  fifteen  thousand  pounds  more  the  winner.  He 
came  immediately  afterwards  into  possession  of  an  hundred  thousand 
pounds ;  he  still  demanded  his  revenge  ;  I  could  not  refuse  to  give  it 
him,  and  still  I  continued  the  winner,  until,  at  last,  I  won  sixty 
thousand  pounds  of  him.  I  then  refused  to  play  any  more,  but  he  re- 
proached and  taunted  me ;  we  continued,  until  the  whole  of  his  fortune 
became  mine.  He  then  staked  his  house,  he  lost  it ;  his  estates,  they 
became  mine — his  furniture,  library,  books,  plate,  carriages,  horses,  all 
became  mine — he  was  beggared.  He  uttered  a  wild  cry  of  despair,  and 
was  about  to  rush  from  the  room,  when  he  suddenly  stopped,  and  cried 
out — "  There  is  the  harness  belonging  to  my  horses,  stake  a  single 
carriage  against  it."  I  would  have  refused,  but  there  was  an  expression 
in  his  face  which  compelled  my  assent — it  was  white  to  deathliness — his 
teeth  were  set  together,  his  eyes  rolled  wildly,  and  his  whole  aspect  was 
more  that  of  a  fiend  than  of  a  human  being.  I  consented,  I  staked 
the  carriage — he  won  it — again  he  staked  it  against  the  remaining 
carriages — these  he  won;  he  staked  them  against  his  furniture — 
fortune  declared  for  him.  To  make  my  story  short,  the  harness 
won  hmi  back  his  house,  furniture,  estates,  plate — everything,  in 
fact,  of  that  description  which  he  had  lost.  He  stuck  close 
to  the  table — 1  would  have  removed;  but  no,  he  was  not  gorged 
with  play  yet.  Now  he  staked  all  he  had  won  back,  including  the 
harness,  against  twenty  thousand  pounds — he  won  it.  He  shrieked 
with  joy— his  turn  had  come.  We  staked  sum  after  suno,  both  mad. 
I  now  began  to  feel  the  agony  which  hud  possessed  him ;  1  staked 
madly,  and  looked  eagerly  for  the  fall  of  the  dice ;  fortune  was  against 
me — out  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds,  which  I  had  won 
of  him,  ten  only  remained.  We  threw  for  the  sum — he  won  it.  lie 
would  now  have  left  off;  but  no,  I  was  stung  by  my  losses,  I  demanded 
the  continuance  of  the  play  ;  he  won  the  first  stake.  I  doubled  it — he 
won ;  again  I  doubled  it,  and  lost ;  doubled  again,  he  again  was  the 
winner.  With  frenzy  I  doubled  and  doubled  my  stake  ;  he  won,  won, 
won,  perpetually  won,  until  I  rose  the  loser  of  fifty  thousand  pounds — 
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all  the  ready  money  I  had  in  the  world.  I  did  not,  though  frenzied  at 
my  loss,  pursue  the  play,  so  that  my  house,  estates,  and  other  property 
were  hazarded  as  his  were  ;  the  loss  of  the  money  was  sufficient ;  for 
my  estates  were  mortgaged,  and  yielded  me  but  a  scanty  income.  I  will 
do  the  gentleman  with  whom  I  played  the  justice  to  state  that,  when  I 
declared  I  would  not  play  longer,  he  pressed  my  reluctant  hand,  and 
said  that,  having  now  given  me  my  revenge,  if  I  would  accept  the  fifty 
thousand  he  won  of  me  as  a  mark  of  his  esteem ,  I  should  be  conferring 
a  favour  upon  him.  I  could  not  accede  to  it,  my  rank  would  not 
permit  it ;  I,  however,  borrowed  twenty  thousand  pounds,  for  which  he 
would  take  nothing  but  my  note  of  hand,  and  then,  before  he  quitted 
the  table,  he  went  down  upon  his  knees  and  swore  a  fearful  oath  that  lie 
would  never  play  again.  I  did  not  imitate  his  action,  but  I  made  the 
same  oath,  and  I  would  have  kept  it  but — " 

"  I  have  heard  you  patiently,  sir,"  interrupted  Paul;  "but  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  discover  what  connexion  your  confession  has  with  my  attach- 
ment to  your  daughter.'' 

"  I  am  just  coming  to  it,"  he  replied;  "this  affair  occurred  shortly 
after  you  saved  my  life,  and  upon  one  occasion  this  gentleman  called 
upon  me — he  saw  my  daughter  and  fell  in  love  with  her ;  he  made  pro- 
posals for  her  and  I  gladly  consented,  for  there  was  but  a  puny  sickly  boy 
between  him  and  a  dukedom.  He  commenced  paying  his  addresses  ;  but 
after  his  second  visit,  he  told  me  one  morning  that  he  must  withdraw 
his  pretensions  for  my  daughter's  hand,  for  upon  having  an  interview 
alone  with  her,  she  had  very  candidly  told  him  her  heart  was  already 
engaged  to  another — that  she  could  never  love  him,  and  begged  him,  as  a 
man  of  honour,  to  spare  her  the  persecution  of  addressing  her  when  there 
existed  no  possibility  of  her  rewarding  his  perseverance  by  her  hand.  It 
was  like  a  thunder- clap  to  me  ;  for  a  moment  I  could  not  speak  ;  at 
length  I  found  my  voice — I  put  a  thousand  questions  to  him — I  asked 
him  I  scarcely  know  what — he  could  give  me  no  other  information  than 
he  had  already.  I  vowed  that  she  should  wed  him,  but  he  would  not 
suffer  it,  and  decidedly  told  me  he  had  passed  his  word  of  honour  never 
to  repeat  the  subject  to  her,  and  with  a  few  more  observations  he  left 
me.  That  night  he  set  off  for  Italy,  and  I  commenced  the  attempt  to 
discover  who  it  was  who  had  thwarted  my  dearest  wishes  ;  for,  as  you  can 
well  understand,  an  alliance  with  my  wealthy  friend,  bound  as  I  was 
to  him,  was  most  desirable.  I  questioned  Alice  at  first  by  hint  and  inuendo ; 
when  I  failed  .by  indirect  questions  I  proceeded  to  direct  ones ;  she  did 
not  deny  that  she  had  given  her  affections  to  another,  but  she  would  not 
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discover  \vho  that  person  was  I  grew  furious  and  she  firm  ;  the  more  I 
threatened  the  more  decided  she  became,  and  then  I  tried  appeals  and 
then  the  wept,  but  still  she  kept  her  secret.  1  tried  other  means ;  I  watched 
her — 1  followed  her  everywhere.  You  I  never  suspected,  never  dreamed 
of,  until  one  day  I  noticed  you  walking  together  it  struck  me  there  was 
something  more  in  the  manner  of  both  than  mere  friendliness — it  might 
perhaps  have  been  that  I  was  then  suspicious  of  every  body  and  fancied 
things  which  had  no  foundation  for  my  conjecture — howbeit  I  followed 
you  tu  the  sitting-room ;  I  then  overheard  what  I  will  confess  made  my 
eyes  extend  with  wonder.  I  could  scarcely  credit  my  ears,  for  to  the  last 
moment  I  could  not  believe  there  was  really  any  ground  for  suspicion 
until  I  actually  heard  you  tell  her  you  loved  her,  and  she  acknowledged  that 
she  returned  it.  The  most  fearful  passion  shook  me,  for  to  her  marriage 
with  some  wealthy  suitor  did  1  look  to  retrieve  my  shattered  fortunes,  and 
how  was  that  about  to  be  dashed  to  the  ground !  how  were  all  my  fond 
speculations  of  preserving  my  name  and  rank  without  slur  upon  the  verge 
being  completely  destroyed  !  I  waited  to  hear  but  little  ere  I  burst  in 
upon  you  both.  What  I  said  you  may  remember  better  than  I  can  ;  I 
utfered  all  that  passion  prompted  ;  I  was  unable  to  hesitate  at  a  single 
expression  ere  it  quitted  my  lips  ;  and,  knowing  your  courage  and  spirit, 
I  wonder  that  you  shewed  me  the  forbearance  you  did.  1  have  frequently 
since  been  astonished  that  you  did  not  fell  me  to  the  earth ;  but  I  can 
believe  it  was  for  my  child's  sake  that  you  held  your  hand.  After  that 
interview,  and  forbidding  you  to  enter  my  house,  an  evil  destiny  once 
more  placed  me  in  a  position  which  helped  to  plunge  me  still  further  in 
difficulties.  1  was  at  a  party  of  nobles — once  more  play  was  introduced — 
J  tried  to  be  excused,  but  a  royal  duke  pressed  me  to  cut  in.  I  dared 
not  refuse— I  played — the  stakes  were  high — 1  lost,  and  lost  until  I  was 
cngulphed  in  destruction.  1  quitted  the  table  a  beggar — I  entirely 
mortgaged  my  estates,  and  with  the  wreck  left  from  the  sale  of  a  few 
valuables,  I  paid  a  visit  to  an  old  friend  in  Spain,  carrying  my  daughter 
with  me.  My  title  I  dropped,  and  took  the  name  of  Manner.',  for  I 
could  not  appear  as  a  nobleman  without  a  guinea  to  keep  up  the  dignity. 
1  had  been  there  a  short  time  when  I  met  with  the  gentleman  to  whom 

I  owed  twenty  thousand  pounds ;  he  was  now  the  Duke  of  D — ,  and 

i  of  enormous  wealth.     During  a  brief  conversation  I  alluded  to 

my  daughter — I  found  that  he  still  loved  her,  and  was  un wedded.      I 

i^cd  that  my  daughter  should  give  him  her  hand  of  her  own  free 

will ;   I  told  him  she  had  been  led  away  by  a  romantic  imagination — that 

^.ht  had  .ceu  her  folly  and  was  aow  ready  to  confess  that  she  hud  mis- 
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aken  a  mere  flight  of  fancy  for  love — that  her  heart  was  free  and  dis- 
engaged. He  listened  eagerly,  and  declared  his  readiness  to  renew  his 
proposals  to  her,  if  after  an  interview  with  her  he  found  that  I  had  not 
deceived  him.  I  agreed  to  it ;  I  told  him  he  should  judge  for  himself, 
and  named  a  time  when  he  should  meet  her.  I  hoped  so  to  work  upon  her 
feelings  by  my  distressful  situation  that  she  would  readily  consent  to  sacri- 
fice her  wishes  for  the  honour  of  her  family.  I  hastened  to  her ;  I  explained 
everything.  I  told  her  we  were  both  beggars,  and  that  I  had  laid  aside 
my  title  for  that  reason  alone,  and  not,  as  I  had  previously  told  her,  for 
the  sake  of  avoiding  the  impertinent  curiosity  of  persons  while  we 
were  travelling.  I  showed  to  her  how  my  name,  as  a  man  of  honour  and 
principle,  would  be  redeemed  by  her  consenting  to  my  wish  ;  I  placed 
before  her  our  exact  position  at  that  moment ;  how  impossible  it  was  to 
ever  retrieve  our  position  if  she  did  not  <5onsent.  I  exhorted,  I  implored, 
and  conjured  her  by  every  sacred  tie  to  comply  with  my  wish.  She  was 
agonized  at  what  she  heard — poor  girl !  she  was  terribly  agonized,  her 
whole  frame  shook  convulsively,  and  several  times  I  thought  she  would 
have  fainted  ;  but  she  has  a  strong  mind,  and  by  a  powerful  exertion 
she  threw  off  the  struggling  emotion  and  appeared  calm ;  her  face  was 
white,  but  it  was  as  calm  as  an  unruffled  lake.  I  believed  I  had  con- 
quered, and  I  listened  with  burning  anxiety  for  her  reply.  It  came — how 
can  I  describe  my  feelings  when  1  her  heard  her  say  in  measured  tones — 
"  If  my  happiness  alone  were  the  sacrifice  you  ask  of  me,  to  save  the 
honour  of  the  family  I  would  grant  it  freely  and  readily  ;  you  should  not 
hear  a  sigh  from  me,  or  know  that  I  repined  at  a  fate  which  was  hourly 
carrying  me- to  the  grave  ;  but  when  there  is  another's  wrapped  up  in  it, 
it  leaves  me  but  one  path  to  pursue." 

"  And  that  ?"  I  asked  with  a  parched  throat. 

"Is  to  refuse  your  request.  I  do  it  sorrowfully,  with  exceeding  pain," 
she  answered,  "  but  1  cannot,  even  to  save  the  name  of  our  family  from 
the  taunting  mouths  of  the  multitude  consent  to  condemn  anbther  to 
the  misery  of  a  broken  heart ;  but,  sir,  I  will  promise  you  this  upon 
oath,  1  will  never  marry  without  your  consent." 

"To  this  reply  I  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  invectives — a  volley  of  im- 
precations ;  in  fact,  at  that  moment  I  was  mad,  but  though  my  fury 
seemed  to  terrify  her,  it  did  not  move  her  from  the  determination  she 
had  formed,  and  I  was  obliged  at  last  to  quit  her,  having  obtained  onjy 
her  oath  that  she  would  not  wed  without  my  consent.  The  succeeding 
hours  I  pa&sed,  burnt  up  with  mad  thoughts,  until  evening,  when  I  re- 
solved to  have  another  interview,  and  try  and  prevail  upon  her  to  see 
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the  Duke  of  D without  stating  to  him  what  her  intentions  were. 

I  found  you  with  her.  I  concluded  at  once  that  you  had  followed  us  ;  that 
it  was  under  the  influence  of  your  persuasions  that  she  refused  to  obey 
me,  and  I  confess  I  was  frantic  when  I  cast  my  eyes  upon  you." 

"  I  feel  it  but  justice  to  myself  and  to  Alice  to  state,"  said  Paul, 
who  had  listened  to  Mr.  Manners  with  the  utmost  attention,  "  that  the 
decision  to  which  she  had  come  was  influenced  by  no  persuasion  or 
wish  of  mine,  directly  or  indirectly  ;  it  sprung  from  her  own  nobility  of 
heart.  At  that  time  no  one  could  have  felt  more  deeply  the  disparity  of 
our  positions  than  did  I ;  and  though  I  confess  my  heart  would  have 
been  seared  for  ever,  I  tried  to  induce  her  to  forget  me ;  but  as  I  would 
not — as  I  could  not  acknowledge  I  should  not  feel  her  marriage  with 
another  with  the  most  agonising  bitterness,  she  would  not  give  her 
hand  where  she  could  not  give  her  heart." 

"  I  can  believe  you,"  replied  Mr.  Manners.  "  Well,  sir,  I  was  com- 
pelled to  send  a  note  to  the  Duke  ;  I  gave  up  all  hope  after  seeing  you 
of  persuading  her  to  obey  my  wishes.  I  stated  to  him  that  my  desire 
to  have  him  for  a  son-in-law  had  led  me  to  mistake  my  daughter's 
feelings ;  I  begged  his  pardon,  and  took  a  farewell  of  him  as  well  as  I 
could  manage  it.  At  this  time  I  received  a  letter  from  an  agont,  telling 
me  a  relation  had  bequeathed  me  some  possessions  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  advised  me  to  send  over  a  person  upon  whom  I  could  depend  to 
look  after  them.  I  determined  to  go  myself,  principally  because  I  hoped 
the  time  such  a  journey  would  occupy  would  wean  Alice's  thoughts 
from  you.  I  quitted  Lisbon  for  Porto  Rico,  Alice  accompanied  me,  and 
we  arrived  safely  there.  I  had  not  been  there  long,  before  an  old 
acquaintance  of  mine  crossed  my  path ;  we  had  been  friends  at  college. 
He  had  quitted  England  for  the  Indies  when  young,  and  the  climate  had 
helped  to  make  him  an  older  man  than  myself,  though  he  was  younger 
in  years  than  I.  He  was  single,  and  the  sight  of  Alice  determined  him 
to  wed  ;  he  was  a  millionaire.  I  could  not  object,  the  more  especially  as 
my  new  possessions  were  far  below  my  expectations.  I  began  gently 
with  her,  but  there  was  the  same  obstinacy  as  before.  My  old  friend  had 
none  of  the  scruples  of  the  Duke  of  D— : —  ;  he  cared  not  about  her 
being  in  love  with  any  one,  so  that  he  married  her.  He  paid  his 
addresses  to  her;  she  refused  him — nay,  spurned  him.  I  trembled  for 
the  destruction  of  this  new  hope,  but  he  laughed  and  said  her  spirit  only 
endeared  her  the  more  to  him.  A  plan  was  laid  by  which  it  was  hoped  to 
induce  her  to  consent.  The  most  plausible  story  was  invented  of  your 
death ;  men  were  hired  who  were  to  swear  to  the  fact  of  having  seen 
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you  perish  by  shipwreck ;  everything  was   carefully  done ;  documents 
forged — even  a  letter  to  her  was  written." 

"  That  alone  would  have  betrayed  you,"  said  Paul,  smiling,  though  he 
could  not  help  feeling  a  disgust  at  the  villany  thus  almost  coolly  acknow- 
ledged. "  We  had  agreed  never  to  write  to  each  other  but  in  such 
characters  as  only  we  knew." 

"  Perhaps  it  might,"  returned  the  old  man,  "  but  that  we  never  tried, 
for  all  our  long  laboured  schemes  were  frustrated  by  your  appearance 
amongst  us ;  a  ghost  'could  not  have  more  astonished  me  than  your 
presence  at  Porto  Rico  again.  I  grossly  insulted  you." 

"  And  for  Alice's  sake  I  respected  you,"  said  Paul,  emphatically. 

"  I  feel  it  deeply,"  returned  Mr.  Manners,  with  a  low  bow,  and  then' 
resumed ;  "  I  hastened  to  my  friend  Goldeye  ;  I  told  him  of  your  pre- 
sence, and  it  was  then  agreed  for  all  of  us  to  go  to  England.  I  was  to 
appear  to  be  so  deadly  offended  |with  Alice  that  I  would  not  speak  to 
her.  I  was  at  once  to  ship  her  off  to  England,  with  the  understanding 
that  I  staid  behind  to  settle  some  affairs  respecting  my  property  there 
that  Goldeye  had  given  up  his  claim  to  her  hand,  and  would  remain 
where  he  was.  At  the  same  time  Goldeye  instantly  wound  up  his 
affairs,  put  all  his  property  on  board  the  Penelope,  which  was  to  bear 
Alice  to  England,  and  he,  and  I  were  to  follow  about^a  month  after- 
wards in  another  vessel.  What  followed  this  determination  you  are 
aware  of ;  Goldeye  accompanied  me  to  England,  but  his  health  received 
a  shock  by  the  change  of  climate,  and  he  hastened  at  once  to  Chelten- 
ham. Upon  the  arrival  of  my  daughter  I  repaired  to  my  Scottish 
estate,  which,  by  funds  raised  from  the  India  plantations,  I  had  re- 
deemed from  the  mortgages  held  upon  it.  Still  you  followed  me,  and 
to  effectually  get  rid  of  you  I  descended  to  an  act  which  I  have  ever 
since  repented  of — an  act  which  levelled  me  in  my  own  esteem,  which 
degraded  my  honour,  and  for  which  I  humbly  beg  your  pardon." 

"  I  would  to  God  you  had  never  committed  that  act !"  exclaimed 
Paul,  with  vehemence.  "  Heaven  !  what  I  might  have  been  spared  if  you 
had  not — but  no  matter,  it  is  done  and  cannot  be  recalled." 

"  But  say  you  pardon  and  forgive  me  1"  exclaimed  Mr.  Mariners,  in  a 
humble  tone ;  "  let  me  hear  you  say — even  though  you  can  never  forget 
it,  for  that  I  could  not  expect — that  you  forgive  me ;  for  my  daughter's, 
for  Alice's  sake,  John  Paul,  you  forgive  me,"  he  concluded  in  a  solemn 
tone. 

Paul  turned  his  head  away,  and  for  a  moment  was  silent.  Presently 
he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of  deep  feeling,  "  For  her  sake — by  the  memory 
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of  all  that  beloved  one  has  endured  for  me — for  which  may  Almighty  God 
shower  down  the  greatest  happiness  upon  her  now  and  for  ever ! — in 
her  name,  and  for  her  sake,  I  expunge  from  my  memory  a  deed  which 
has  done  much  to  render  me  hopelessly  wretched  for  ever." 

There  was  a  pause  for  some  minute;?,  and  then  the  old  gentleman  took 
Paul's  hand  and  wrung  it,  and,  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  said — 

"  I   thank  you  from  the  bottom  of  my  soul.     I  have  but  to  say,  in 
judging  my  conduct  place  yourself  in  my  situation.     I  was  a  father.     It 
is   the   fashion  to  look  upon  all  fathers  as  hard-hearted  tyrants ;  and 
why  ?  because  they  occasionally  happen  to  have  different  views  respect- 
ing the  future  position  of  their  children   to  what   those  children  may 
have   themselves.     Is   it  to  be  supposed  that  a  father  who  shows  an 
anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  his  child  is  therefore  hard-hearted — therefore 
a  tyrant  ?     Is   the  trouble,  the  anxiety,  the  care  of  rearing,  nothing  ? 
Is  the  expense   of  tuition,  of  procuring  the  means  whereby  they  shall 
appear  as  the  admired  of  all  admirers,  nothing  ?     Is  the  attention,  the 
devotion  paid  to   them  in  illness,  in  weakliness,   and   even  in  ruddy 
health,  worthy  of  no  reward  ?     Is  the  heart  which  has  been  theirs  from 
childhood  to  maturity,  guiding  them  through  the  mazes  of  ignorance, 
leading  them  from  the  paths  of  danger,  and  carefully  directing  their 
steps  to  future  happiness,   to  be  stigmatised    as  hard   and  tyrannous 
because  it  prevents  them  following  a  track  which  must  end  in  misery  ? 
Is  all  the  tenderness  with  which  they  have  been  watched,  nurtured,  and 
brought  to  man  or  womanhood  to  be  trampled  on  and  forgotten  because 
the  romantic  imaginings  of  youth  are  interfered  with — because  the  ex- 
perienced eyes  of  one  tenacious  of  their  future  well  being  would  check 
their  headlong  career  along  a  path  which  can  only  be  attended  with  un- 
happiness  ?     Can  he  be  a  tyrant  who,   foreseeing  danger  to  his  child, 
would  do  his  best  to  save  it  ?     Is  he  worthy  of  hatred  who,  having  seen 
through  the  course  of  a  long  life  the  misery  attached  to  marriages  where 
the  position  of  the  parties  are  unequal,  should  endeavour  to  the  utmost 
to  prevent  his  child  forming  such  a  connexion  ?     Is  his  anxiety,   his 
earnest  endeavours  to  promote  such  a  match  as  he  is  well  assured  will 
produce,  at  least,  content — a  match  where  want  can  never  be  known  P^for 
you  know  the  old  saying,  that  "  when  poverty  walks  in  at  the  door, 
love  flies  out  of  the  window."      Is   his  strong   desire   to  place    his 
daughter    in    a    position    where    she    will    be    respected    and    never 
know    the    wretchedness   attendant  upon  griping   penury,  a  proof  of 
his    obduracy,    his    harshness,    his    tyranny  ?       Are    all    his   hopes, 
his  fond    speculations,   his    dreams  of  her   happiness,  his   yearnings 
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for  her  welfare  which,  with  such  solicitude,  he  has  from  her  infancy 
looked  forward  to,  to  be  thrust  aside  and  treated  with  disdain,  simply 
because  he  would  have  those  hopes  fully  carried  out  ?  Is  the  reward  of 
all  his  care  and  affection  to  be  hatred  and  disgust  ?  Is  it  natural,  sir — is  it 
just?  And  yet  it  is  almost  universally  the  case.  A  father  rears  his 
child  tenderly,  he  spares  neither  pains  or  expense  upon  her  education, 
he  lavishes  his  affection  upon  her — she  is  his  darling,  his  pride ;  she  is 
the  heiress  to  his  fortune,  to  a  name  of  honour — she  is  accomplished, 
she  is  lovely,  possessing  all  the  attributes  of  person  and  of  mind,  which 
make  her  the  honour  and  pride  of  the  family.  She  is  fit  for  a  throne, 
and  the  fondness  of  his  heart  thinks  of  nothing  but  a  high  destiny  for 
her,  where  all  his  care  and  anxiety  will  be  rewarded  by  seeing  her  grace 
the  circle  which  her  beauty  and  accomplishments  eminently  fit  her  to 
preside  over — when  lo  !  he  discovers  she  has  formed  some  attachment 
with  a  fel — with  a  person  infinitely  below  her  rank ,  her  wealth  ;  in 
short,  in  every  degree  her  inferior.  She  is  young,  and,  therefore,  obsti- 
nate. She  has  been  used  to  every  luxury  without  knowing  how  it  has 
been  obtained,  and  she  is  quite  prepared  for  love  and  a  cottage  without 
having  an  idea  that  it  requires  something  more  than  fairy  hands  to  stock 
it.  She  believes,  doubtless,  that  she  could  be  happy  with  him  for 
whom  she  has  formed  this  silly  and  romantic  attachment,  even  in 
poverty ;  but  she  has  got  to  learn  what  poverty  is,  and  when  the  lesson 
is  learned,  she  then  discovers  that  there  was  something  like  a  shadow 
of  reason,  even  of  affection,  in  the  endeavours  of  a  father  to  save  her 
from  it ;  but  previous  to  her  understanding  this  hard  truth,  she  forgets 
all  her  father  has  done  for  her — she  wipes  out  from  her  memory  every 
act  of  kindness,  of  solicitude,  of  tenderness  and  devotion  ;  she  looks  only 
upon  this  one  act  of  his — this  really  strongest  proof  of  his  affection 
for  her — with  eyes  of  aversion  ;  esteeming  it  the  most  abominable  exer- 
cise of  despotism,  the  iron-hearted  deed  of  a  soul  callous  to  softer 
emotions,  the  tyrannous  act  of  one  who  takes  the  advantage  of  his  being 
her  father  to  effectually  destroy  the  happiness  she  expects  to  have  with 
this  chosen  youth  of  her  heart  for  ever,  and  takes  the  first  opportunity 
of  showing  her  sense  of  it  by  abandoning  his  roof,  wedding  with  her 
lover,  and  then  expects  to  be  at  once  forgiven.  If  forgiveness  is  denied, 
'  the  inexorable  old  tyrant/  her  father,  is  viewed  with  greater  aversion 
than  ever  his  stern  hardheartedness  is,  perhaps,  cursed ;  the  right  to 
exercise  natural  feelings  is  denied  to  him,  and  he  is  remembered  only 
by  her  upon  whom  he  has  lavished  years  of  tenderest  love  and  devotion, 
as  one  who  has  ever  been  a  deadly  foe  to  her  happiness." 
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"  Your  remarks  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  just,"  exclaimed  Paul ;  "  but 
not  entirely.  You  place  too  much  to  the  account  of  the  father." 

•'  Indeed  !  has  a  father  no  right  to  a  voice  in  the  disposal  of  bis 
daughter's  hand  ?"  asked  Mr.  Manners. 

"  I  do  not  deny  that  he  has  what  maybe  termed  a  prescriptive  right," 
returned  Paul ;  "  but  of  that  anon — you  speak  of  the  long  attention  and 
devotion  of  years  to  the  child  commanding  a  corresponding  reward  by 
giving  you  the  power  to  dispose  of  her  hand  as  you  please  ;  do  you  for- 
get it  was  an  act  of  yours,  independent  of  any  consideration  for  her 
future  welfare,  which  brought  her  into  the  world  ?  Do  you  deny  a  rigbt 
you  have,  when  she  has  come  into  the  world,  a  helpless  thing,  to  foster  and 
cherish  her  ?" 

"  No,"  replied  Mr.  Manners. 

"  Is  it  a  consideration  more  for  her  future  welfare  than  the  support 
of  your  own  pride,  that  you  educate  her  for  the  position  in  which  you 
move  ?"  asked  Paul.  "  Would  you,  as  a  nobleman,  feel  it  consistent  with, 
your  dignity  to  give  her  the  education  of  a  poor  trades'man's  child  ?  Would 
you  not  be  ashamed  to  suffer  her  to  receive  only  the  plainest  tuition  when 
your  station  demanded  the  possession  of  every  accomplishment  ?" 

"  Why — a — not  exactly,"  returned  Mr.  Manners. 

"  Then,"  continued  Paul,  "it  is  a  motive  of  self-pride  which  induces 
you  to  procure  the  means,  whereby  she  shall  be  the  '  admired  of  all  ad- 
mirers,' stronger  than  any  consideration  ^for  her  advancement  and  hap^ 
piness,  and  when  she  is  growing  up,  supposing  these  things  were  tokens 
only  of  your  esteem  and  devotion,  do  you  have  no  reward  in  her  inno- 
cent prattle,  in  her  affectionate  conduct  to  you  in  her  little  endearments, 
even  in  the  progress  you  see  her  make  in  the  accomplishments  you  are 
bestowing  upon  her,  have  you  no  reward  in  this  ?" 

"  True,"  replied  the  old  man ;  "  but  suppose,  by  way  of  example,  you 
bad  planted  a  seed  in  the  earth,  that  seed  produced  a  small  flower,  green 
and  delicate,  but  giving  promise  of  a  splendid  blossoming — supposing 
that  it  was  the  pride  of  the  garden — that  you  watched  and  tended  it 
hourly,  trimming  it,  keeping  all  weeds  from  it,  and  raising  it  with  the 
greatest  attention  and  affection  into  a  beautiful  plant — and  supposing, 
when  it  has  just  reached  its  perfection — when  it  was  in  its  pride  and 
loveliest  time,  the  hand  of  some  rude  gardener  came  and  robbed  you  of 
it  because  he  took  a  fancy  to  it,  are  you  to  be  considered  a  hard-hearted 
wretch  because  you  do  your  best  to  prevent  him  ?" 

"  Suppose,  to  continue  your  simile,"  said  Paul,  "  that  the  flower  had 
the  power  of  feeling— suppose  that  it  '  took  a  fancy'  to  that  gardener, 
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and  would  rather  be  with  him,  and  could  be  happier  in  his  humble  plot 
of  ground  than  in  your  gorgeous  parterre — suppose  that  if  it  remained 
with  you  to  IDC  transplanted  at  your  will  to  a  hothouse,  the  very 
atmosphere  of  which  it  hated— where  it  was  sure  it  would  pine  and 
perish — would  you  be  able  to  justify  your  affection  for  it  by  preventing 
it  becoming  the  property  of  the  gardener  ?  You  have  given  me  an  old 
proverb,  permit  me  to  give  you  another.  ^When  the  dance  is  to  be  for 
life  we  ought  to  choose  our  own  partners  ;'  and  thus  I  think,  that  when 
the  future  happiness  is  at  stake,  for  the  destiny  of  a  married  life  em- 
braces it,  all  the  right  of  giving  or  withholding  her  hand  should  rest 
with  her.  I  cannot  but  see  that  the  whole  tenor  of  your  remarks  apply 
to  my  affection  for  your  daughter,  and  they  bring  me  to  this  conclusion, 
that  having  discovered,  by  obstinate  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  Alice — 
by  contumely,  reproaches,  and  unjust  and  oppressive  acts  to  me,  you 
have  failed  in  gaining  your  object,  you  have,  therefore,  resolved  to  try 
what  mildness  and  appeals  will  do,  to  make  me  give  up — " 

"  You  mistake  me,"  eagerly  exclaimed  Mr.  Manners,  "  I  have  no 
such  thought.  No,  no  ;  what  I  have  said  has  been  done  with  a  view  of 
justifying  myself  in  your  eyes  for  my  conduct  towards  you.  I  would 
not  have  you  suppose  that,  after  you  have  saved  mine  and  my  daughter's 
life,  I  could  have  been  so  violently  set  against  you  by  anything  but  the 
complete  destruction  of  hopes  I  had  formed  for  her — 
"  And  yourself!"  exclaimed  Paul. 

"  A — a — well — commingled  with  my  own  views,"  returned  the  old 
gentleman,  with  a  little  embarrassment.  "  I  respected  you,  but  you  were 
at  that  time,  the  more  especially  considering  my  embarrassments,  not 
exactly  in  a  position  to  become  my  son-in-law,  as,  without  meaning 
offence,  you  may  be  aware." 
Paul  bowed,  and  said,  frankly — 

"  I  was  so  fully  convinced  of  it,  that  I  made  up  my  mind  not,  under 
any  circumstances,  to  wed  her  until  I  could  demand  her  hand.  Had 
I  not  made  the  resolve,  T  should  have  been  your  son-in-law  long  since." 
"  That  you  have  behaved  honourably,  most  honourably,  as  few 
young  men  placed  in  your  situation  would  have  done/'  returned 
Mr.  Manners,  "I  am  quite  satisfied,  and  that  knowledge  has  led 
me  to  pursue  my  present  course  with  respect  to  you  and  my  daughter. 
It  may,  perhaps,  be  necessary  to  tell  you,  that  my  old  friend,  Goldeye, 
died  some  time  since  at  Cheltenham,  bequeathing  to  Alice  the  whole  of 
his  fortune ;  it  is  an  immense  one,  being  between  four  and  five  hundred 
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thousand  pounds,  every  sixpence  of  which  she  has  the  sole  and  undis- 
puted control  of." 

"  He  has  left  you  a  handsome  legacy  ?"  enquired  Paul. 
"  Why — a,  not  exactly,"  returned  Mr.   Manners,  playing  with  his 
fingers,  "  some  five  hundred  guineas  or  so  and  a  few  trifles.    Alice  has 
all." 

"  Without  any  person  having  any  voice  in  its  disposal  ?"  remarked 
Paul,  eying  Mr.  Manners  earnestly. 

"  Ye — yes,  she  has  it  all  entirely  her  own,  to  do  exactly  what  she 
pleases  with,"  he  replied,  assuming  an  air  of  frankness ;  "  hut  that  is  of 
little  consequence  compared  with  her  marriage  with  you.     I  find  oppo- 
sition  useless  ;   years,   change   of  scene — everything  I  have  tried  has 
proved   inadequate  to  wean   the  heart  from  you ;  no  maiden  on  earth 
could  he  more  devoted  to  a  man  than  she  as'been  to  }ou." 
"  I  do  believe  it,"  exclaimed  Paul,  enthusiastically. 
"  The  sickness  of  hope  deferred,  is,  I  find,  wearing  her  constitution 
•out,"   continued  the   old  gentleman.     "She  is  evidently  pining  away  ; 
she  will  be  happy  with  no  one  but  you  ;  and  as  her  happiness,  I  find, 
rests  solely  and   entirely  upon  you,   T   have  determined  to  waive  all  im 
former  scruples,  and  to  give  my  entire  and  full  consent  to  your  union." 
"  You  have!"  exclaimed  Paul,  almost  gasping  for  breath. 
"  I  have,"  returned  Mr.  Manners,  smiling  amiably.     "  Your  ran! 
a  Commodore,  which  is  equivalent  to  that   of  a  General  in   the  army. 
Your  brilliant  exploits,  which   have   created  such  a  sensation   both  in 
England  and  France,  and  the  fame  you  have  acquired,  will  eompeiv-ate 
for  any  want  of  fortune  on  your  part,  and  prevent  inquisitive  or  chatter- 
ing persons  from  looking  at  your  descent." 
"  Sir  !"  exclaimed  Paul. 

"  I  mean  no  offence  I  do  assure  you,"  observed  Mr.  Manners,  quiekly, 
"  I  merely  meant  to  observe  your  present  position,  which  you  have  right 
gallantly  obtained,  will  render  an  alliance  with  my  daughter  far  less 
unequal  than  it  would  have  been  when  you  were  less  fortunately 
situated." 

"  Have  you  communicated  with  Alice  upon  the  subject  ?"  inquired 
Paul,  earnestly. 

"  I  have,  certainly,"  replied  the  old  gentleman. 
"  And  what  said  she  ?"  he  asked  anxiously. 

"  At  first  she  doubted  me.  Being  very  dutiful,  as  usual,"  returned 
Mr.  Manners,  "  she  would  not  credit  that  I  should  so  suddenly  change  ; 
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but,  at  last,  when  I  gave  her  good  reason  to  believe  me,  then  she  grew 
perverse,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  did  not  receive  my  overtures  with  the 
joyful  enthusiasm  which  I  certainly  expected  from  her ;  but  it  was  a 
mere  girl's  whim.  Because  she  saw  I  was  ready  to  consent,  she  ap- 
peared indifferent  about  the  matter,  simply  to  put  me  in  a  rage — for  no 
other  purpose  you  may  be  sure." 

"  Indifferent  was  she  ?"  exclaimed  Paul,  with  an  anxious  look. 

"  When  I  say  indifferent,"  returned  the  old  man,  "  she  did  not  laugh 


and  dance  as  I  should  if  I  had  been  a  girl ;  no,  she  wept  and  sobbed,  and 
would  hardly  speak,  until  I  got  from  her  these  words — '  There  is  nothing 
in  the  world,  dear  father,  would  give  me  greater  happiness  than  to  wed 
with  John  Paul,  but  my  union  with  him  rests  entirely  with  himself.' 
That  was  all  she  would  say  ;  I,  therefore,  at  once  determined  to  see  you 
— and  now  you  know  all." 

Paul  was  thoughtful  for  a  minute,  and  then  he  suddenly  asked — 

"  How  knew  you  I  was  in  Paris  ?   What  led  you  to  expect  that  in 
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Commodore  Paul  Jones  you  should  find  the  despised  and  execrated  John 
Paul?" 

"  A  short  time  since  I  was  talking  with  the  Earl  of  Selkirk,"  replied 
Mr.  Manners ;  "  the  restoration  of  his  plate  brought  your  name  into 
our  conversation  ;  he  then  mentioned  that  he  had  heard — I  believe 
through  the  Stanleys — that  your  real  name  was  John  Paul  ,and  you  were 
of  Scottish  parents.  I  said  nothing,  but  I  at  once  remembered  that 
some  time  since  I  heard  a  song  sung  in  my  grounds  which  I  had  heard 
you  sing  when  we  were  friends ;  I  searched  but  failed  in  discovering  any 
one.  At  that  time  I  know  your  vessel,  the  Ranger,  was  off  the  coast, 
and  I  at  once  concluded  that  you  and  Paul  Jones  were  one  man.  To 
make  sure  I  spoke  to  Alice  respecting  you,  and,  in  a  confident  tone, 
spoke  of  the  identification  of  John  Paul  with  Paul  Jones.  She  confirmed 
it,  and  knowing  you  were  in  Paris — " 

"  How  did  you  know  it  ?"  inquired  Paul. 

"  How,  how  !"  repeated  Mr.  Manners  ;  "  why  your  name  is  in  every- 
body's mouth.  It  is  well-known  you  visit  the  Court  here,  and  your 
attendance  at  every  party  is  also  publicly  known  in  London.  I  can 
assure  you  you  have  a  rare  name  for  gaiety ;  it  is  said  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  noble  lady,  young  and  handsome,  who  is  not  in  love  with  you, 
and  to  whom  you  do  not  return  the  compliment.  In  truth,  I  fancy  it  is 
a  little  jealousy  on  the  part  of  Alice,  for*  she  has  heard  it  as  well  as 
myself,  which  makes  her  weep  and  fret  so  when  she  is  alone." 

"  I  wish  that  rumour  would  not  invent  deeds  for  me  which  I  have  no 
thought  of  performing,"  exclaimed  Paul,  bitterly,  his  face  reddening 
with  anger.  "  If  it  were  not  such  a  notorious  liar,  its  inuendoes  might 
obtain  some  credit.  Thre  is  a  base  calumny,  and  I  trust,  sir,  during  your 
sojourn  in  Paris,  you  will  not  only  see  that  it  is  so,  but  upon  your 
return  to  England,  take  the  trouble  to  disabuse  your  daughter's  mind 
of  any  belief  she  may  attach  to  what  she  hears  of  this  nature  respecting 
me." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  returned  Mr.  Manners ;  "  but  you  will  have 
that  pleasure  yourself,  for  she  will  be  here,  I  expect,  in  a  few  days." 

"  I  shall  be  but  too  happy  to  meet  her/'  exclaimed  Paul. 

"  And  as  I  see  no  necessity  for  delay,  the  nuptials  may  as  well  take 
place  as  speedily  as  possible,"  exclaimed  the  old  gentleman. 

"  That  is  a  matter  which  must  rest  with  Alice,"  observed  Paul. 

"  Of  course  the  lady  always  names  the  day,"  remarked  Mr.  Man- 
ners, with  a  grin. 
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"But  I  allude  to  another  nlatter,"  said  Paul;  "there  is  a  slight 
misunderstanding  between  us.  Did  Alice  speak  of  it  ?" 

"  Oh  yes — yes — a  mere  trifle,"  returned  the  old  man,  quickly.  "  She 
did  not  state  exactly  what  it  was,  but  acknowledged  that  a  very  little 
would  set  it  right.  I  will  undertake  to  smooth  all  that  away." 

"  But  in  the  event  of  my  wedding  your  daughter  in  the  capacity  of  a 
commodore  in  the  service  of  America,  will  not  you  be  compromising 
your  loyalty  in  the  eyes  of  the  English  Government?"  asked  Paul. 

"  That  is  hard  to  say.  The  English  ministers  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment are  a  queer  set — what  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  not  sauce  for  the 
gander  is  their  doctrine;  they  might  hang  up  as  a  [rebel  one 
man  for  doing  it  and  say  that  I  had  done  perfectly  right,  and  vice  versa. 
But  I  will  speedily  settle  that  matter.  If  they  make  any  stir  about  it, 
and  I  find  they  resolve  to  inflict  penalties  upon  me,  or  any  non- 
sense, I  will  quietly  sell  my  property  before  they  come  to  their  decision, 
and  declare  in  favour  of  America.  It  is  easily  done,  I  have  friends  in 
England  who  would  manage  it  beautifully  for  me  if  I  desired  it ;  that  ob- 
jection, I  believe,  is  met  and  answered.  You  are,  I  need  hardly  ask, 
quite  ready  to  marny  my  daughter  ?" 

"  Quite :  most  earnestly  do  I  wish  it  if  she  will  have  me,"  exclaimed 
Paul. 

"  Then,"  said  Mr.  Manners,  "  I  will  guarantee  that  she  will  do  that 
fast  enough — " 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  hurried  knock  at  the  door,  followed  by  the 
sudden  entry  of  a  lacquey,  who  said,  respectfully — 

"  There  is  a  special  messenger  without  from  his  majesty,  who  wishes 
to  have  immediate  speech  with  his  -Excellency,  Commodore  Paul 
Jones." 

"  Admit  him !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Manners. 

The  lacquey  bowed  and  disappeared,  and  immediately  afterward  s 
ushered'  in  an  officer  who  tendered  a  note  to  Paul  Jones,  who,  with  an 
apology  to  the  old  gentleman,  instantly  perused  it :  it  requested  his  im- 
mediate presence  before  the  King  of  France  upon  matters  of  importance. 
Our  hero  instantly  acquainted  Mr.  Manners  with  its  contents,  and  took 
his  farewell  of  him,  with  a  promise  that  he  would  shortly  see  him 
again. 
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CHAPTER    X. 


What  boots  the  oft  repeated  tale  of  strife. 
The  feast  of  vultures,  and  the  waste  of  life  ? 
The  varying  fortune  of  each  separate  field, 
The  fierce  that  vanquish,  and  the  faint  that  yield  ? 
The  smoking  ruin,  and  the  crumbling  wall  ? 
In  this  the  struggle  was  the  same  with    all ; 


In  either  cause,  one  rage  alone  possest 
The  empire  of  the  alternate  victor's  breast ; 
And  they  that  smote  for  freedom  or  for  sway, 
Deem'd  few  were  slain,  while  more  remain'd  to  slay." 

BYRON. 


THE  meeting  with  his  Majesty  of  France,  was  to  make  him  acquainted 
with  the  pleasing  intelligence  that  his  squadron  was  ready  for  sea,  and 
that  he  was  to  accept  of  a  carte  blanche  as  regarded  instructions,  with 
only  the  simple  command  that  he  was  to  repair  to  the  Texel  by  the 
1st  of  October;  he  had  orders  to  sail  the  following  morning,  and  having 
information  that  there  were  eight  East  Indiamen  expected  on  the  coast 
of  Ireland,  he  saw  the  necessity  of  losing  no  time  in  setting  sail.  He 
wrote  a  short  note  to  Mr.  Manners,  and  stated  the  position  in  which  he 
was  placed,  but  that  he  hoped  by  the  beginning  of  October  to  be  once 
more  with  him,  and  with  his  adored  Alice,  never  to  part. 

His  squadron  set  sail  the  following  morning  ;  it  consisted  of  his  own 
vessel,  Le  Duras,  which  he  had  named  in  honour  of  the  celebrated 
Franklin,  le  Bon  Homme  Richard,  not  a  very  fine  or  strong  vessel,  having 
been  in  the  East  India  service  ;  a  new  frigate,  the  Alliance,  which  was 
commanded  by  the  coxcomb,  Landais ;  two  privateers,  Le  Monsieur  of 
forty  guns,  and  Le  Granville  of  fourteen  ;  La  Pallas  of  thirty-two  eight 
pounders ;  a  brig,  La  Vengeance,  twelve  three  pounders  ;  and  Le  Curf, 
a  remarkably  fine  cutter,  carrying  eighteen  nine  pounders :  with  these 
vessels,  Paul  hoped  to  perform  far  greater  feats  than  he  had  yet  been 
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able  to  accomplish  ;  he  resolved  to  make  a  bold  effort  that  he  might 
win  Alice  with  "his  bl  ushing  honours  thick  upon  him."     All  he  re- 
quired was  active  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  captains  accompanying 
him,  and  that  was  the  very  thing  he  was  not  to  have.  He  had  a  meeting 
with  them  in  his  cabin  the  day  he  sailed,  and  soon  found,  from  the  tone 
they  assumed,  that  very  little  dependence  was  to  be  placed  upon  any  of 
them,  and  he  broke  up  the  meeting  with  disgust,   commanding  them 
merely  to  observe  his  signals  and  obey  them.     They  returned  to  their 
respective  ships,  and  the  first  proof  he  had  of  their  obedience  to  his 
commands,   was    the   disappearance,    during   the   night,   of    the   two 
privateers,  Le  Monsieur  and  Le  Granville,  who,  without  assigning  any 
cause,  abandoned  him  ;  the  cutter,  Le  Cerf,  shortly  subsequent  to  this, 
disappeared  also.     He  was  much  vexed  at  their  conduct,  for  their  loss 
was  considerable,  but  he  resolved  still  to  proceed  to  Limerick,  where 
he  expected  to  meet  with  the  Indiamen,  and  signified  his  intention  to 
the  Captains  of  the  Alliance,  the  Pallas,  and  Vengeance,  who  still  re- 
mained with  him  ;  but  Landais  now  began  to  show  his  determination  to 
revenge   the   indignity   which   he   had   received   from  Paul,  when  in 
command  of  Le  Diable.  He  objected  to  proceed  to  Limerick  ;  he  refused 
to  assign  any  but  a  few  paltry  reasons  that  were  easily  set  aside ;  he 
talked  largely  and  loudly  about  having  received  orders  from  the  French 
and  American  Ministers  to  use  his  own  judgment  with  respect  to  paying 
obedience  to  all  the  orders  Paul  might  choose  to  issue,  and  he  considered, 
he  said,  in  the  present  instance,  that  it  was  necessary  he  should  exercise 
the  discretion  he  had  been  allowed  to  employ.     The  airs  and  displays, 
the  fopperies,  the  affectation  of  this  daintily  dressed  and  highly-scented 
person,  awoke  so  large  an  amount  of   disgust  in  Paul's  breast,  that  to 
prevent  losing  sight  of   his  prudence,  he  told  him,   hastily,  that  his 
presence  was  needed  in  his  own  ship,  the  Alliance.     As  he  departed, 
-Paul  exclaimed  in  emphatic  tones — 

"  You  will  please  to  remember,  Captain  Landais,  that  I  am  the  com- 
modore of  the  squadron.  You  will  recollect,  sir,  the  powers  vested  in 
me  by  the  American  and  French  governments  place  me  in  a  situation 
superior  to  that  of  any  person  accompanying  or  holding  any  post  in 
this  expedition.  My  orders  are  a  carte  blanche,  and  my  command 
absolute.  I  shall  make  certain  signals  to  you,  which  I  shall  expect  you 
to  answer  and  obey ;  and  remember,  sir,  that  you  will  have  to  answer  to 
me,  as  well  as  to  our  respective  governments,  for  any  disobedience  any 
whim  or  caprice  may  induce  you  to  exhibit.  I  wish  you  good  morning, 
Captain  Landais." 
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"  Farewell,  Monsieur  Jones,"  returned  Landais,  with  a  low  bow ; 
"  I  shall  not  forget  what  you  have  communicated  to  me,  nor  shall  I  fail 
to  remember  the  instructions  I  have  been  honoured  with  from  both 
ministers.  As  they  hold  a  power  superior  to  yours,  you  will  pardon  me, 
commodore,  if  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  obey  them  in  preference  to  you. 
I  have  the  honour  to  take  my  leave  of  you." 

He  departed  with  a  skipping  step,  perfuming  the  air  as  he  went, 
astonishing  the  noses  of  many  of  the  crew,  and  producing  from  one  rough 
fellow  a  remark  expressing  his  wonder  where  he  would  be  blown  to 
if  he  encountered  "  a  sou'-wester."  That  same  night  the  Alliance  fol- 
lowed the  example  which  the  two  privateers  had  set,  and  was  nowhere 
to  be  seen  when  the  morning  came.  The  Pallas  and  Vengeance  were 
now  the  only  two  vessels  accompanying  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  give 
up  the  intention  he  had  formed  of  capturing  the  East  Indiamen,  but 
hugged  the  Irish  coast  with  the  hope  of  meeting  with  some  oppor- 
tunity of  counterbalancing  the  difficulties  in  which  the  conduct  of  the 
refractory  captains  had  placed  him. 

The  young  nobleman  who  had  written  to  him,  desiring  the  honour  of 
serving  under  him,  was  on  board  Le  Bon  Homme  Richard.     With  Paul 
he  held  no  command,  not  having  the  requisite    knowledge,  and  his 
rank  forbade  him  taking  a  subordinate  situation ;  he  was  on  board, 
therefore,  more  as  a  visitor  than  in  any  other  capacity.     His  short  ac- 
quaintance with  our  hero  had  been  sufficient  to  raise  a  considerable 
friendship  for  him,  and  as  he  was  rather  enthusiastic  and  chivalric  in  his 
nature,  he  looked  with  fervent  eyes  upon  the  purport  of  the  expedition. 
When  the  conduct  of  those  of  the  captains  who  had  so  unceremoniously  dis- 
appeared, prevented  tjie  plan  being  carried  into  effect,  no  one  could 
have  expressed  themselves  more  bitterly  upon  the  occasion  than  did  he  ; 
nor  did  he  hesitate  to  utter  his  anathemas  both  loud*  and  deep.     A  por- 
tion of  the  crew  of  Le  Bon  Homme  Richard  were  Frenchmen,  some. 
Americans,  others  peasants,  and  some  were  Englishmen  who  had  been 
for  some  time  prisoners  in  France,  but  rather  than  be  immured  in  a 
filthy  prison  and  half  starved  they  consented  to  serve  when  a  proposi- 
tion to  that  effect  was  made  to  them.     The  boatswain  was  a  Frenchman, 
a  big,  burly  fellow,  nearly  as  broad  as  he  was  tall,  and  overhearing  the 
young  noble  speak  frequently  very,  as  he  believed,  irreverently  of  his 
countrymen,  he  grew  exceedingly  restive.  He  was  an  irritable,  easily-dis- 
posed to  be  mutinous  fellow,  but- otherwise  a  good  seaman.     He  many 
times  felt  more  than  inclined  to  give  the  young  noble  a  pretty  good 
hint  that  their  opinions  respecting  the  behaviour  of  the  absent  captains 
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were  very  different,  but  a  respect  for  his  rank,  which  he  could  neither 
account  for  nor  get  over,  kept  him  silent  until  some  stinging  remarks, 
which  he  conceived  compromised  the  honour  of  the  whole  French  nation, 
uttered  while  he  was  close  at  hand,  roused  his  indignation,  and,  advancing 
close  to  the  young  noble,  he  whispered  in  his  ears. 

"  Don't  you  be  too  free  with  bunting,  Monsieur  le  Vicomte;  those 
who  have  hauled  their  wind  know'd  why  they  did  it  better  than  you, 
and  will,  I  dare  say,  shew  as  clear  a  log  as  him  who  carries  his  flag  on 
board  Le  Bon  Homme  Richard.  When  men  has  commands  of  ships, 
they  doesn't  want  boys  to  teach  'em  on  which  side  to  carry  their 
spanker-boom ;  take  my  advice,  and  give  them  signal  halyards  of 
yourn — " 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  most  unceremonious  thrust  from  the  hand  of 
the  young  Vicomte,  which  being  given  with  a  remarkably  good  will, 
sent  him  staggering  away  enraged.  The  fellow  returned  and  made  a 
blow  at  the  nobleman,  knowing  that  as  he  had  no  command  the  punish- 
ment for  striking  him  would  be  comparatively  small;  he,  however, 
missed  his  aim,  and  staggered  forward  to  receive  a  severe  blow  in  the 
eye  from  his  youthful  antagonist.  He  was  maddened  at  that,  and 
seizing  a  rope's-end  he  prepared  to  lay  it  about  his  shoulders.  This 
feat,  however,  the  young  Vicomte  prevented  by  drawing  a  small  dirk, 
with  which  he  was  armed,  and  vowing  by  all  the  saints  in  the  calendar 
that  if  the  boatswain  approached  him  he  would  let  out  his  life  with  it. 
The  boatswain  saw  no  reason  to  doubt  his  word  and  did  not  advance, 
but  he  held  out  his  fist  menacingly  to  him,  and  told  him  in  strong 
terms  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  knife,  he  would  certainly  pay  him  over 
the  sides  with  the  rope,  and  make  him  dance  like  the  piper  who  played 
before  Moses  in  the  wood.  Paul  happened  to  come  upon  deck  in  the 
midst  of  this  animating  incident,  and,  upon  hearing  the  case,  ordered 
the  boatswain  into  irons.  The  man  protested  he  would  not  submit  to 
be  seized,  and  some  of  his  countrymen  supported  him  in  his  declara- 
tion ;  but  both  Americans  and  English,  admiring  the  spirit  of  the  young 
Vicomte,  voted  the  boatswain  in  the  wrong,  and  in  spite  of  his  strug- 
gles, and  even  the  efforts  of  several  of  his  countrymen  to  rescue  him, 
forced  him  below  and  manacled  him.  The  scene  during  this  affair  was 
anything  but  creditable  to  the  decks  of  a  man  of  war  ;  and  Gasket,  who 
with  Paul,  was  most  prompt  in  obtaining  order,  was  compelled  to  exert 
himself  among  the  French  sailors,  both  by  coercion  and  reasoning,  to 
induce  them  to  return  quietly  to  their  duty.  It  was  sometime  before 
the  confusion  subsided ;  and  what  with  the  notions  of  equality  on  the 
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part  of  the  Americans,  the   offended   pride   of  the  French,    and    the 
sullen    disinclination  of  the  English  to  do  anything   beneath  the  flag 
which   the   vessel   bore,    made   Le   Bon   Homme  Richard  more   like 
a    privateer    than    a    vessel    of  war,   with    the    commodore    of   a 
squadron  commanding  it.     This  was  not  the  only  case  in  which  Paul 
found   that    his    command  was    not   likely  to    produce   for   him   the 
glory  which  he  speculated  upon  obtaining  ;  there  were  many  small  in- 
cidents  which,  though   of  a   trivial   nature,  were  important,  as  they 
showed  to  what  extent  his  power  was  respected.     Already  he  began  to 
have  misgivings  that  the  expedition  would  entirely  be  a  signal  failure, 
and  instead  of  returning  to  France  covered  with  glory,  he  should  go 
back  discomfited  and  disgraced ;  and  this,  too,  when  for  the  sake  of  her 
who  was  now,  as  he  believed,  so  completely  in  his  grasp  that  nothing 
but  the  most  unforeseen  circumstances  could  prevent  their  union,  he 
would  have  entered  Paris  with  the  voice  of  fame  trumpeting  his  name 
with  louder  and  more   praiseful  tone  than  ever.     Most  bitterly  did  he 
reflect  on  the  situation  which  the  ungenerous  cabals  and  selfish,  jealous 
conduct  on  the  part  of  those  men  who  left  France  with  him,  and  who  for 
theirownhonour'ssakeshouldhavestoodfirmly  by  him.    He  resolved, how- 
ever, sternly  and  firmly  that,  come  what  might,  he  would  not  return  to 
France  a  defeated  man — he  would  go  down  to  the  bottom  with  his  vessel 
first ;  although  all  hope  of  Alice  would  be  swallowed  up  in  the  deed, 
and  yet  to  gain  her  what  would  he  not  have  sacrificed  ?     Frequently  the 
strange  alteration  in  the  conduct  of  her  father  towards  him  were  the 
subject  of  his  thoughts  ;  he  was  too  generous -minded,  too  noble  in  his 
own  motives  and  actions  to   at   first  arrive  at  the  proper  conclusion 
respecting  it,  until  its  singularity  so  constantly  recurred  to  him  as  to 
make  him  go  over  their  conversation,  and  then  it  suddenly  struck  him 
that  the  bequest  of  Mr.  Goldeye  to  Alice,  which  gave  her  the  bulk  of 
his  fortune,  subject  to  her  entire  control,  was  the  real  motive  which  had 
made  him  consent  to  receive  Paul  as  a  son-in-law.     The  old  gentleman 
was  still  comparatively  poor  ;  he  was  too  proud  to  ask  his  daughter  to 
pay  his  debts ;  he  knew  she  would  not  be  commanded  to  it ;  and,  in  all 
probability,  would  refrain  from  making  the  offer  out  of  delicacy.     He 
surmised  that  if  she  wedded  with  Paul,  that  the  latter  would  command 
possession  of  the  money ;  he  should  feel  less  compunction  in  asking  him 
to  advance  him    a  certain  sum,  and  he  feared  not  its  instantly  being 
granted  to  him  out  of  gratitude,  for  having  given  his  consent  to  the' 
in:itch,  wliidi,  as  f;ir  as  birth  went,  was   at  least  very  unequal.     Paul 
having  once  touched  on  the  ri^ht  chord,  wa.v  easily  able  to  unworm  the 
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whole  matter,  and  the  result  was  to  make  him  anything  but  look  with  a 
more  favourable  eye  upon  Mr.  Manners.  But  for  this  he  cared  little,  as 
the  selfish  truckling  of  the  old  man  brought  him  such  a  prize — that  is, 
if  fortune  proved  favourable  to  him  in  his  present  undertaking.  He  had 
sworn  to  WIN  her,  and  win  her  he  would,  or  never  accept  her  hand  ;  he 
would  not  receive  it  as  a  gift,  which  he  had  been  unable  to  deserve,  and 
thus  was  he  more  than  ever,  by  these  reflections,  strengthened  in  the 
determination  never  to  return  to  France  but  as  a  conqueror. 

Upon  the  afternoon  of  the  day  when  the  struggle  between  the  boat- 
swain and  the  young  Vicomte  had  taken  place,  the  Good  Man  Richard, 
with  the  Pallas  and  Vengeance,  was  off  the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  Paul 
observing  two  merchant  brigs,  apparently  deeply  laden,  made  sail  in 
chase  of  them,  overtook,  and  captured  them.  A  few  hands  and  a  couple 
of  prize  masters,  were  put  on  board,  and  they  were  sent  to  Brest ;  this 
was  a  beginning,  and  the  prospect  of  a  large  share  of  prize  money  produced 
an  alteration  in  the  conduct  of  the  men.  They  now  began  to  grow  more 
obedient  and  more  respectful ;  they  looked  for  Paul  to  lead  them  into 
engagements  of  profit  as  well  as  glory,  and  had  no  objection  to  try  and 
earn  the  latter  for  him,  if  for  their  sakes  he  would  keep  a  sharp  eye  to 
the  former.  He  was  quite  ready  to  obtain  both  if  possible,  for  both 
brought  him  all  that  his  ambition  aimed  at— a  glorious  renown.  The 
following  day  he  cruised  off  the  Scottish  coast  and  fell  in  with  a  couple 
of  English  privateers,  carrying  twenty-two  guns  each  ;  after  a  brisk  figh; 
maintained  with  great  gallantry  by  the  English,  at  very  unequal  odds, 
they  both  surrendered.  Two  hours  after  a  brigantine  was  captured  and 
the  three  were  sent  immediately  to  Bergen  in  Norway,  according  to  in- 
structions which  Paul  had  received  respecting  all  vessels  of  war  he  might 
be  fortunate  enough  to  capture.  These  successes  added  materially  to 
the  subordination  of  the  crew,  who  were  now  as  ready  to  obey  as  they 
had  been  to  mutiny.  Several  more  smaller  prizes  were  captured,  and 
every  one  was  a  fresh  "  turn"  in  the  faith  in  Paul.  He  still  hoped  to  be 
joined  by  the  Alliance,  or  to  have,  as  had  been  promised  him,  a  reinforce- 
ment from  Brest,  which  he  had  sent  for  when  he  sent  his  first 
two  prizes  there,  and  as  soon  as  it  joined  him  he  intended  to  en- 
ter the  Shannon  where  the  eight  East  Incliamen  already  spoken 
of — were  lying,  and  capture  them  a  splendid  prize  both  for  his 
people  and  himself.  But  in  this  hope  he  was  disappointed  for  the 
Channel  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Lockhart  Ross,  hove  in 
sight,  and  he  was  obliged  to  make  the  best  use  of  his  heels  to  get  out  of 
his  way.  He  steered  for  Bantry  Bay,  and  as  he  knew  that  many  "  vie* 
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tuallers"  from  Cork  to  North  America  steered  that  course,  he  hoped  to 
intercept  and  capture  them  ;  but  after  remaining  a  few  days  he  was  not 
repaid  by  a  sight  of  any  of  them,  and  determined,  therefore,  to  try 
another  scheme.  He  stood  up  the  North  Sea,  and  his  line  of  progress 
was  more  successful  than  he  had  been  in  the  Bay  ;  several  more  prizes 
fell  into  his  hands,  and  from  some  of  the  prisoners,  as  well  as  from 
newspapers  he  found  in  one  of  the  prizes,  he  ascertained  that  the  port 
of  Leith  was  left  wholly  unprotected.  It  instantly  occurred  to  him  that 
a  sudden  attack  might  enable  him  to  lay  these  places  under  heavy  con- 
tribution, returning  him  for'the  hazard  necessary  to  run  both  wealth  and 
glory.  The  more  he  thought  of  it,  the  more  practicable  it  seemed,  and 
he  resolved  to  attempt  it.  He  acquainted  the  Captains  of  the  Pallas 
and  Vengeance  with  his  scheme,  and  they  thought  it  rash.  The  crew 
of  Le  Bon  Homme  Richard,  to  whom  he  had  communicated  his  inten- 
tion, softening  the  danger  and  magnifying  the  probable  amount  of 
success,  were  quite  ready  to  undertake  it,  and  one  and  all  desired 
eagerly  that  he  would  at  once  stand  for  the  Leith  Roads.  He  was  him- 
self too  much  interested  in  the  matter  not  to  comply  with  their  wish, 
and  accordingly  for  the  Roads  they  at  once  steered.  He  signalled  his 
two  consorts,  but  they  all  along  paid  too  little  attention  to  his  signals  to 
be  very  scrupulous  in  their  observance  of  those  he  now  hoisted,  and 
they  followed  his  track  more  because  they  did  not  exactly  know  where 
else  to  go,  rather  than  out  of  obedience  to  him. 

There  were  two  cutters  and  a  ship  mounting  twenty-two  guns  lying  in 
the  Roads,  and  these  formed  no  very  insurmountable^barrier  to  overcome, 
for  besides  his  own  ship,  and  the  Pallas  and  Vengeance,  he  had  several 
prizes  which  he  resolved  to  make  useful  if  only  in  appearance.  One  of 
the  prizes  had  [a  large  quantity  of  soldiers'  clothing  on  board,  and  he 
made  many  of  his  men,  as  well  as  a  large  proportion  of  the  prisoners, 
attire  themselves  in  the  red  coats,  and  appear  on  deck,  in  order  that  as 
they  went  up  the  Frith  of  Forth,  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  might  mis- 
take them  for  transports  carrying  soldiers.  The  scheme  was  well  con- 
trived, but  whether  it  would  prove  successful  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but 
almost  the  very  hour  at  which  the  descent  was  to  have  been  made,  it 
came  on  to  blow  a  tremendous  gale ;  all  thoughts  of  the  descent  were, 
of  course,  compelled  for  the  present  to  be  abandoned,  the  storm  was 
long  and  fierce,  and  blew  directly  against  them.  It  increased  in  vio- 
lence to  such  an  extent  that  they  were  obliged,  in  order  to  save  the 
vessels,  to  run  before  it,  and  ere  it  subsided  one  of  the  prizes,  with  all 
on  board,  fell  a  victim  to  its  fury. 
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When  the  gale  abated  they  were  too  far  from  the  Firth  to  renew 
the  attempt,  and  Paul,  with  much  reluctance,  abandoned  it ;   this  did 
not  prevent  him  forming  many  of  a  like  nature,  but  he  was  cursed  with 
consorts  whom  the  prospect  of  great  wealth  as  well  as  honour  could 
not  tempt  into  deeds  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  courage.     It  was  in 
vain  that  he  submitted  to  the  captains  of  the  Pallas  and  Vengeance  a 
variety  of  plans  calculated  to  forward  the  cause  in  which  they  were  em- 
barked most  materially,  they  would  not  see  the  force  and  value  of  his 
speculations,  and  without  their  co-operation  he  knew  it  was  useless  to 
attempt   them.     He,  however,  hugged  the  English  coast,   spreading 
alarm  wherever  he  appeared.     Now  he  was   off  Sunderland  capturing 
vessels,  and  before  hardly  it  was  known  he  had  left  there,  intelligence 
was  brought  that  he  had  made  a  number  of  prizes  off  Flamborough 
Head ;  he  sailed   up  as  far  as  the  Humber,  and  even  to  Hull,  when 
exciting  much  consternation  and  carrying  off  a  couple  of  prizes,  he  once 
more  made  for  the  neighbourhood  of  Flamborough  Head,  hoping  to 
meet  with  some  sign  of  the  reinforcement  he  had  expected,  that  place 
being  named  as  a  rendezvous  for  them.     He  was  not  disappointed  in 
one  expectation,  if  he  was  in  others.     He  had  heard  that  the  Baltic 
fleet  would  speedily  appear  off  here,  and  he  cruized  about  in  the  hope 
of  meeting  with  it,and  on  the  23rd  of  September  it  came  in  sight ;  it 
was  convoyed  by  a  fine  frigate,  the  Serapis,  which  carried  forty-four 
guns,  and  a  twenty-two  gun  ship,  the  Countess  of  Scarborough.     He 
had  the  wind  of  it,  and  hoped  to  get  at  it  to  his  own  advantage.     He 
was  about  two  leagues  from  the  shore,  and  he  endeavoured  to  prevent 
its  running  in  close  to  shore,  so  as  to  obtain  protection  from  the  guns 
of  Scarborough  Castle.     He  had,  however,  been  seen  from  the  cliffs, 
and  the  signal  of  an  enemy  on  the  coast  was  hoisted  on  the  highest 
turret  of  the  castle,  ,the  frigate  and  the  twenty-two  gun  ship  stood 
directly  towards  him,  while  the  fleet  of  merchantmen  endeavoured  to 
run  their  vessels  close  under  the  guns  of  the  fort.     This,  with  some  dif- 
ficulty, they  succeeded  in  accomplishing,  but  the  Serapis  and  Countess 
of  Scarborough  left  their  position,  intending  to  bring  our  hero  to  an 
engagement.     He  was  nothing  loth  to  oblige  them,  but  there  was  little 
or  no  wind,  and  he  was  unable  to  get  his  vessel  in  the  situation  he 
wished. 

Night  came  on,  and  still  they  were  some  distance  apart ;  and,  as 
darkness  began  to  set  in,  the  two  English  vessels,  not  believing  that 
they  would  hazard  a  battle  in  the  dark,  tacked,  and  stood  in  for  the 
shore.  Paul,  with  the  aid  of  a  night-glass,  detected  the  movement,  and 
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instantly  altered  his  course  with  the  hope  of  cutting  them  off.     The 
Alliance,  which  had  appeared  in  sight  in  the  morning,  but  had  not 
reported  itself,  now  lay-to,  watching  quietly  what  was  going  to  be  done; 
and  the  captain  of  the  Pallas,  observing  the  sudden  alteration  in  the 
course  of  Le  Bon  Homme  Richard,  concluded  at  once,  knowing  the  state 
of  disaffection  the  crew  had  been  in,  that  they  had  mutinied,  and  were 
running  away  with  the  vessel ;  he,  therefore,  stood  directly  out  to  sea, 
resolving  to  get  a  good  start,  if,  as  he  expected,  he  should  have  the 
satisfaction  of  being  chased.     Paul  signalled  the  Alliance  to  join  him, 
but  not  the  slightest  attention  was  paid  to  his  signals,  and,  as  he  now 
drew  very  near  to  the  Serapis,  he  resolved  to  run  every  risk,  and  com- 
mence the  engagement.     He  ordered  the  drummer  to  beat  to  quarters, 
and  something  to  his  surprise,  but  no  little  to  his  pleasure,  he  observed 
that  the  call  was  obeyed  with  alacrity  by  his  men.     He  went  among 
them,  and  spoke  to  them  individually  and  callectively,  and  stirred  them 
up  by  animating  words  to  do  their  duty  gallantly.     As  soon  as  he  got 
within  pistol-shot  of  the  Serapis  he  received  a  tremendous  broadside, 
and  returned  it  before  the  sound  was  out  of  the  enemy's  guns.    He  now 
appeared,  as  he  had  in  all  his  previous  engagements,   with  all  that  clear 
coolness,  that  command  of  temper  and  nerves,  so  essential  in  such  a 
situation  as  this,  for  the  exercise  of  the  discretion  and  judgment,  by 
which,  often  as  much  as  valour,   the  success  of  a  contest  is  obtained. 
His  commands  were  uttered  in  a  loud,  clear  voice,  and  might  be  heard, 
when  occasion  required  it,  in  every  part  of  the  ship,  above  the  roar  and 
din  of  the  conflict.     It  was  about  seven  o'clock  when  the  fight  come 
menced — the  moon  did  not  rise  till  eight — it  was  nearly  dark  ;  and  what 
with  the  dim  light  of  heaven  and  the  clouds  of  smoke  from  the  discharge 
of  the  guns,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  see  what  was  transpiring  beyond 
the  mere  discharge   of  the   cannons.      The  dense  volumes  of  smoke 
became  almost  suffocating,  and  the  heat  intense  ;  the  flashes  from  the 
guns  as  they  were  discharged  were  bright  and  vivid  in  the  thick  atmo- 
sphere, and  the  thunder  of  the  report,  were  the  only  things  to  be  clearly 
made  out.     Paul  dispatched  some  able  hands  into  the  top  to  keep  a 
look  out,  and  the  precaution  was  not  uncalled  for,  inasmuch  as  the 
Countess  of  Scarborough  had  been  able  to  draw  up  into  action,  and  laid 
her  broadside  to  the  stern  of  Le  Bon  Homme  Richard,  and  before  Paul 
could  alter  the  position  of  his  vessel  he  received  a  terrific  raking  fire, 
sweeping  the  decks,  killing  and  wounding  a  large  number  of  men.     He 
was,  however,  prompt  and  decided  in  his  movements,  and  succeeded  in 
steering  his  vessel  clear  of  the  Countess,  and  of  sending  a  broadside  into 
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her  which  shattered  her  terribly  ;  he  then  endeavoured  to  bring  six 
eighteen-pounders  which  were  placed  in  the  gun-room  to  bear  upon  the 
Serapis,  expecting  them  to  do  tremendous  execution.  The  sea  was 
calm,  and  he  made  sure  of  deciding  the  fate  of  the  contest  by  the  use 
he  would  make  of  these  cannon,  but  at  the  first  discharge,  being  over- 
loaded, or  old  and  unfit  for  use,  they  nearly  all  exploded,  and  this  was 
the  more  disastrous  in  its  effects,  for  Paul,  placing  so  much  importance 
to  their  proper  use,  had  placed  Gasket  and  a  party  of  picked  men  upon 
whom  he  could  most  depend,  and  nearly  all  of  them  were  killed  or 
fearfully  wounded  by  this  unexpected  and  unfortunate  explosion,  Gasket 
being  one  of  those  who.  were  desperately  wounded.  Paul,  as  soon  as 
he  learned  the  disaster,  superintended  the  removal  of  the  wounded, 
and  among  them  Gasket,  whom  he  lifted  in  his  own  arms,  and  bore 
to  the  cockpit,  and  bade  the  surgeon  pay  him  every  attention  ;  he 
wrung  Gasket's  hand  affectionately,  and  then  resumed  his  arduous  and 
dangerous  part  in  the  direction  and  animating  of  his  crew. 

The  Pallas,  the  Vengeance,  and  the  Alliance  held  aloof,  though  to  do  the 
captain  of  the  first  justice,  as  soon  as  he  sawPaul  engaged  he  did  his  best 
to  work  his  vessel  into  action,  but  there  being  hardly  a  breath  of  wind, 
and  having  hauled  off  to  some  distance,  he  found  it  a  difficult  matter  to 
draw  near  without  being  a  considerable  time  in  accomplishing  it.  Once 
more  the]  Countess  of  Scarborough  succeeded  in  raking  Le  *Bon 
Homme  Richard,  and  once  again  Paul  returned  the  compliment  with  a 
rattling  broadside,  which  inflicted  great  damage ;  but  he  found  that  the 
age  of  Le  Bon  Homme  was  too  great  to  enable  her  to  stand  the  terrible 
precision  and  rapidity  of  the  Englishman's  fire ;  every  shot  tore  away 
the  bulwarks  wherever  they  struck  as  though  they  were  so  much  paper, 
and  the  carpenter  reported  that  she  had  sprung  a  leak — most  disagree- 
able tidings  at  a  moment  like  this.  There  remained  but  one  course  for 
him  to  pursue,  and  that  was  imminent  in  its  hazard,  but  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  gain  the  victory  or  sink  with  his  vessel.  He  saw  that 
unless  he  ran  alongside  the  Serapis  and  fought  her  muzzle  to  muzzle, 
that  the  repeated  rakings  of  the  Countess  of  Scarborough  would  clear 
his  decks  of  his  men  and  rid  him  of  all  chance  of  success,  but  that,  if  he 
was  yard-arm  and  yard-arm  with  her  consort,  her  firing  would  tell  eg 
much  against  the  Serapis  as  Le  Bon  Homrae  Richard,  and  induce  Her, 
therefore,  to  relinquish  her  share  in  the  contest,  he  ordered  the  helmsman 
to  lay  him  close  alongside  the  Serapig,  and  the  man  so  well  obeyed  him, 
that  the  jib-bocm  of  the  Richard  carried  away  part  of  the  mizen  rigging  of 
the  Serapis,  Paul  himself  was  the  first  to  jump  and  lash  the  two  vessels 
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together,  and  then  reanimate  his  men  in  their   attack  upon  it.     His 
stratagem  in  every  way  answered,  the  captain  of  the  Countess  of  Scar- 
borough tin  ding  that  he  should  do  serious  damage  to  the  Serapis  if  he 
continued  firing  at  the  Richard,  hauled  off,  and  left,  as  he  thought,  the 
completion  of  the  victory  to  the  commander  of  the  Serapis.     And  now 
the  action  grew  murderous  ;  it  was  a  desperate  trial  of  strength,  the  num- 
bers on  both  sides  were  about  equat,  but  the  Serapis,  owing  to  the  unfortu- 
nate  accident  on   board   the   Richard,   had  the    advantage   of  guns, 
as  she  had  a  battery  of  eighteen   pounders   in   the   gun   room   which 
were  well  manned  and  did  frightful  execution  in  the  hull  of  Le  Bon 
Homme  Richard.     To  counteract  the  effects  of  this,   Paul  would   have 
mounted   some   of  the   guns   which   had   not   yet    been     discharged, 
in  the  gun-room  in  the  place  of  those  which  had  burst,  but  he  could 
not  get  any  of  the  crew  to  fire  them ;    they  had  no  objection  to  take 
their  chances  of  death  in  the  regular  way,  but  they  did  not  like  running 
the  hazard  of  being  struck  down  by  the  very  weapons  they  had  turned 
against  their  enemy.     He  was,  therefore,  compelled,  to  turn  to  some 
other  method ;  he  ordered  his  men  to  lash  the  Richard  to  the  Serapis 
whereever  it  was  possible  to  effect  it,  and  they  obeyed  him,  which,  when 
the  captain  of  the  English  frigate  perceived,  he  was  glad  to  cease  his 
firing,  foreseeing  that  if  his  attempt  to  sink  the  American  succeeded,  his 
vessel  would  in  all  probability  be  carried  down  with  it.     Recourse  was 
now  had  to  small  arms,  and  a  sweeping  fire  of  musketry  was  kept  up 
the   guns    of  the   Richard   were   still,   when   practicable,   discharged, 
but   several    of   them   had   been   silenced    through    the   people   who 
manned  them  being  all  killed  or  wounded.     Paul  having  in  his  action 
with  the  Drake  seen  the  good  effects  which  had  resulted  from  throwing 
hand  grenades  from  the  tops  on  to  the  enemies'  decks,  despatched  a 
number  of  men  aloft  to  fling  them  down,  and  also  a  number  of  marines, 
who  were  good  shots,  to  bring  down  officers  and  men  indiscriminately. 
The  combat  now  raged  fiercer  than  ever — the  fire  of  musquetry,  guns, 
and  swivels  was  incessant,  and  the  explosion  of  the  grenades  deafening. 
To  add  to   the  din  the  firing  of  the  cannon  of  other  vessels  besides  the 
two  engaged  took  place,  and  Paul  detecting  it,  despatched  one  of  the 
men  aloft  to  ascertain  which  were  engaged.      The  man  brought  down 
word  that  the  Pallas  was  engaged  with  the  Countess  of  Scarborough, 
the  Alliance  was  standing  off  and  on,  and  the  Vengeance  was  laying-to 
watching  the  contest.     Paul  was  glad  to  hear  that  at  least  the  com- 
mander of  the  Pallas  had  shown  some  little  courage,  though  there  was 
not  much  required  in  opposing  a  thirty-two  gun  frigate  to  a  twenty-two 
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gun  ship.  However,  it  was  pleasant  to  know  that  he  should  not  have 
the  Countess  of  Scarborough  attacking  him  again,  at  least  for  some 
time,  and,  with  fresh  spirit,  he  continued  the  direction  of  his  men  in 
their  desperate  contest. 

There  were  four  guns  on  the  forecastle  which  had  been  well  com- 
manded during   the    earlier  part  of    the  fight,  but   the   officer  com- 
manding was  wounded  in  the  head,  and  for  a  short  time  they  ceased 
firing.      Paul  soon  discovered  their  silence,  and  ascertaining  the  cause 
took  upon  himself  the  command  until  he  could  place  a  person  on   whom 
he  could  depend   in  charge.     Situated  as  the  two  vessels  were,  the 
working  of  these  guns  was  very  important ;  they  committed  great  de- 
struction, and  their  silence  was  for  the  time  a  boon  to  the  people 
of   the    Serapis ;    but   several   men    who   were     employed   in    firing 
the    muskets,    observing    our    hero     commanding   these    guns,     ran 
to    his   assistance,   and    speedily    six    instead   of  four  were  brought 
into  play.     The  moon  had  now  risen,  and  made  everything  plainer  to 
be  seen  than  before,  and  Paul,  who  did  not  fail  to  use  his  eyes  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  saw  the  mainmast  of  the  Serapis,  which  was  painted 
straw  colour,  plainly  brought  out  by  the  moonlight,  and  he  directed  one 
of  the  pieces  to  be  well  loaded,  and  rammed  home  the  shot  himself ;  he 
pointed  it  and  discharged  it,  and  heard  the  crash  of  the  splinters  as  it 
hit   the  mark  it  was  levelled  at,  telling  him,  though  the  volume   of 
smoke  which  rose  up  from  the  discharge  prevented  him  seeing  it,  that 
it  had  taken  severe  effect.     Again  ami  again  he  discharged  it,  and  was 
satisfied   that   ere  long  he  should  have   the  satisfaction   of  seeing  the 
mainmast  totter  and  fall  over  the  side. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  English  all  this  while  were  idle — the 
bodies  strewed  upon  the  deck  of  the  Richard,  her  severed  rigging,  her 
broken  spars,  her  shattered  bulwarks  were  all  too  powerful  an  evidence 
to  the  contrary,  and  bravely  they  continued  their  share  of  the  work ;  they 
maintained  the  action  with  such  skill,  with  such  determination,  and  with 
such  deadly  effect,  that,  as  a  hasty  glance  by  Paul  showed  him  every 
,  now  and  then  the  sweeping  destruction  they  were  causing,  he  felt  a 
misgiving  that  nothing  but  unexampled  perseverance  and  desperation 
could  gain  him  the  victory.  He  saw  that  his  only  chance  was  in  mow- 
ing down  the  people  of  the  Serapis,  and  really  compel  her  to  strike  from 
want  of  hands  ;  he  despatched  fresh  hands  aloft  as  he  could  spare  them, 
and  kept  them  well  supplied  with  hand  grenades.  The  marines,  also,  of 
whom  there  were  a  large  number,  made  such  use  of  their  musketry,  that 
the  English  seamen  were  almost  driven  from  their  quarters,  but  again 
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and  again  they  returned,  and  their  guns  were  discharged  with  such 
rapidity  that,  unless  some  means  of  silencing  them  were  adopted,  nothing 
could  keep  the  Richard  from  heing  defeated.  A  shot  destroyed  one  of 
the  pumps,  which  had  been  kept  going  in  consequence  of  the  leak, 
and  the  water  gained  fast  upon  the  vessel.  The  carpenter  came 
to  report  this,  but  not  finding  Paul  he  inquired  of  a  seaman  what  had 
become  of  him,  for  it  was  his  duty  to  tell  him  that  the  Richard  was 
sinking.  The  seamen  told  him  it  was  his  belief  that  he  and  nearly  all 
the  officers  were  killed,  and  pointed  out  the  frightful  heap  of  dead  which  £ 

lay  upon  the  deck  in  confirmation  of  what  he  said.  The  carpenter 
grew  frightened,  and  meeting  with  a  gunner,  told  him  what  had 
occurred.  The  man  became  alarmed,  shouted  out  for  our  hero,  and  at 
the  top  of  his  lungs  announced  the  fact  that  the  Richard  was  sinking, 
the  two  vessels  were  so  close  that  the  commander  of  the  Serapis  over- 
heard him,  and  called  out, 

'  Do  you  surrender  ?     Do  you  surrender  ?     Do  you  strike  ? 
Paul,  who  was  still  serving  the  garrison  on  the  forecastle,  heard  him, 
being  nearly  opposite  to  him,  and  uttering  a  loud  laugh  of  derision  he 
exclaimed  at  the  top  of  his  voice — 

"  Strike  !  no — never;  I'll  sink  my  ship  first — Strike  !  I'll  make  you 
strike  ere  you  are  much  older  !" 

A  shout  of  defiance  was  returned,  and  the  battle  continued  to  rage 
fiercely.  Shortly  after  Paul  had  returned  the  answer  to  the  English 
captain,  an  English  seaman  on  board  the  Richard,  standing  close  by  &-'j 

Paul,  and  who  in  the  heat  of  the  action  had  forgotten  all  about  country, 
and  was  working  his  gun  with  as  much  ardour  and  enthusiasm  as  if  he 
had  been  opposed  to  a  national  foe,  cried  out  to  him — 

"  Well,  I'm  damned  if  the  third  lieutenant  ain't  hauling  down  our 
colours  ! — no  striking,  Davy  Jones  or  victory  !" 

"  What !"  shouted  Paul,  scarcely  believing  his  ears,  and  turning 
his  eyes  rapidly  in  the  direction  in  which  the  man  pointed — 
one  glance  was  sufficient,  he  saw  the  man  spoke  the  truth ;  he 
beheld  the  third  lieutenant,  a  man  who  had  always  displayed  a 
refractory  and  insubordinate  feeling,  deliberately  hauling  down  the  flag, 
and  calling  for  quarter  as  lustily  as  he  possibly  could.  The  sight 
was  maddening.  Was  it  for  this  he  had  maintained  this  desperate 
struggle  ?  Was  it  for  this  the  lives  of  so  many  brave  men  had  been  <aj 

sacrificed  ?     Was  it  for  this  that  he  had  hazarded  everything  in  the 
world  ?     Was  it  that  a  lieutenant  should  almost,  perhaps,  in  the  moment 
access,    haul  down   the  flag,    and  surrender,    destroying  name, 
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fame,  honour,  everything  ?  The  blood  rushed  boiling  to  his  forehead  ; 
he  called  to  the  man  to  desist,  he  shouted  in  tones  which  might  have 
been  heard  above  the  roar  of  battle,  far  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  two 
vessels,  to  hold  his  hand,  but  the  man  persisted,  and  still  called  out  for 
quarter,  and  kept  pulling  down  the  flag.  In  a  state  of  frantic  rage,  in 
a  mad  paroxysm  of  passion,  his  whole  blood  leaping  like  molten  lead 
through  his  veins,  inflamed,  too,  by  the  fearful  scene  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  he  dashed  forward,  springing  over  the  dying  and  the  dead — in 
tones  of  thunder  he  bade  the  lieutenant  remove  his  hand  from  the 
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halyards,  but  he  was  disregarded.  The  man  had  his  hand  upon  the  flag 
another  moment  it  would  have  been  on  the  deck,  and  in  the  wildness  of 
his  fury,  Paul  drew  a  boarding  pistol  from  his  belt,  and  shot  him  through 
his  heart ;  the  man  uttered  a  frightful  shriek,  and  fell  lifeless  at  the  feet 
of  our  hero,  who  ran  the  flag  up  to  its  original  place,  and  calling  for 
another  flag,  he  had  that  nailed  to  the  mast,  vowing,  by  a  terrible  oath, 
that  the  man  who  attempted  to  haul  it  down  should  meet  with  the 
lieutenant's  fate. 

VOL.    II.  T 
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The  Captain  of  the  Serapis,  although  he  heard  what  Paul  had 
answered,  still  believed  that  the  Richard  was  in  a  sinking  state,  and  that 
it  required  but  little  more  to  complete  the  conquest,  which  he  imagined 
must  be  his.  He  summoned  his  men  and  resolved  to  board  it,  and  when 
they  were  ready  the  attempt  was  made,  but  they  were  met  by  such  a 
storm — such  a  hurricane  of  shot — that  they  were  compelled  to  give  back 
and  retreat  to  the  gun-deck.  The  English  had  barely  retreated  when 
word  was  brought  to  Paul  that  the  Alliance  was  bearing  down,  and 
knowing  the  miserable  state  the  Richard  was  in,  he  was  not  sorry  to  hear 
it,  although  he  would  rather  have  done  anything  than  have  any  portion 
of  the  victory  owing  to  Landais.  What,  however,  was  his  surprise  and 
indignation  when  Landais,  running  past  him,  fired  a  broadside  directly 
into  the  Richard,  killing  and  wounding  several  men.  A  roar  of  execra- 
tion followed  this  act  of  treachery,  and  the  Alliance  drew  a»head.  There 
was  no  doubt  that  this  was  a  piece  of  the  direst  villany  on  the  part  of 
Landais,  as  there  was  no  mistaking  the  two  vessels,  the  Serapis  having 
a  broad  stripe  of  white  along  her  side,  while  the  Richard  had  no  such 
mark.  Paul  vowed,  if  he  escaped  the  fight,  to  give  him  a  bitter  proof  of 
his  remembrance  of  this  monstrous  deed,  and  turned  his  attention  once 
more  to  the  Serapis. 

The  state  of  both  vessels  was  now  pitiable ;  the  mainmast  of  the  Serapis 
was  supported  only  by  the  yards  being  lashed  to  those  of  the  Richard, 
her  rigging  was  rent  to  rags  and  was  on  fire.  The  Richard  was  in  u 
worse  condition  ;  her  sides  were  all  but  driven  in  ;  her  stern  miserably 
shattered ;  her  rudder  destroyed  ;  her  foremast  tottering ;  her  yards  and 
i  ails  cut,  rent,  and  shattered  in  all  directions,  and  there  was  five  feet 
water  in  the  hold.  The  fire  on  board  the  Serapis  raged  with  fury,  and 
was  communicated  to  the  rigging  of  the  Richard,  and  all  hands  on  both 
vessels ^ere  turned  from  fighting  to  extinguish  the  fire. 

By  this  time  the  Pallas  had  succeeded,  by  the  help  of  the  Alliance,  in 
conquering  the  Countess  of  Scarborough.  When  she  surrendered,  the 
commander  of  the  Pallas  asked  Landais  if  he  would  take  charge  of  the 
prize,  as  he  had  many  serious  damages  to  repair,  or  whether  he  would 
sail  and  assist  the  commodore,  Paul  Jones. 

Landais  replied  that  he  would  do  the  latter,  and  instantly  began  to 
make  towards  Le  Bon  Homme  Richard.  The  Alliance  being  under 
topsails  only,  made  rather  a  slow  progress,  and  as  she  drew  near,  Paul, 
who  had  already  had  one  specimen  of  her  captain's  treachery,  warned 
his  people  to  beware  of  her  approach,  but  they  disregarded  his  warning 
and  greeted  her  arrival  with  a  cheer,  fondly  believing  that  she  was 
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coming  to  assist  them.  The  people  of  the  Alliance  responded  to  the 
cheer,  by  firing  a  tremendous  broadside  into  their  vessel,  the  effect  of 
which  was  terrible  ;  several  men  were  killed,  others  were  wounded,  and 
the  hull  and  rigging  materially  suffered.  To  depict  the  astonishment 
and  the  rage  which  took  possession  of  the  people  of  the  Richard,  would 
be  impossible.  They  poured  forth  a  volley  of  invectives  and  yells  which 
promised  Landais  summary  vengeance  if  they  could  get  him  in  their 
power.  He,  however,  drew  past,  paying  no  attention  to  the  cries  of 
the  people,  it  was  his  duty  to  assist  instead  of  destroying,  he  was 
evidently  bent  upon  sinking  Paul's  vessel,  with  him  in  it,  crushing  fame 
and  life  at  one  blow,  in  revenge  for  the  treatment  he  had  previously 
received,  and  from  an  excessive  jealousy  of  the  estimation  in 
which  our  hero  was  held  at  Paris.  As  soon  as  he  was  far  enough 
beyond  Le  Bon  Homme  Richard  he  tacked,  and  once  more  stood 
on  to  her.  This  time  he  was  expected  ;  and  through  the  energy  of 
Paul,  the  men  flew  to  the  guns.  Landais,  as  they  anticipated,  dis- 
charged another  broadside  at  them.  With  yells  of  disgust  and  scorn 
they  returned  his  fire  with  the  guns  double-shotted,  and  so  well,  and 
with  such  precision,  did  they  deliver  it,  that  many  of  the  crew  of  the 
Alliance  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  the  masts,  spars,  and  rigging 
much  injured.  Landais  himself  had  a  narrow  escape  from  an  ugly  shot, 
which  went  "  between  the  wind  and  his  nobility,"  and  that  quite  satisfied 
him  of  his  share  in  the  fray.  For  the  remainder  of  the  action  he  kept 
far  aloof,  where  no  shot  or  danger  could  come  to  him,  and  viewed 
calmly,  indeed  gladly,  the  desperate  position  to  which  Paul's  vessel 
was  reduced,  without  having  the  remotest  intention  of  assisting  him  in 
any  manner. 

When  Landais  disappeared  from  the  immediate  scene  of  action,  the 
crew  of  the  Richard  continued  their  efforts  to  extinguish  the  fire,  which 
still  burned  furiously,  and,  succeeded  almost  as  soon  as  the  English,  who, 
having  got  the  flames  in  their  vessel  under,  returned  at  once  to  the 
attack,  and  once  more  the  fight  raged  with  as  much  vigour  as  ever. 
Paul,  although  always  to  be  found  where  danger  was  thickest*  was  as 
yet  unwounded,  and  what  was  of  as  much,  if  not  more  importance,  was 
undepressed  in  spirits.  He  never  for  an  instant  flagged,  either  in 
personal  exertion  or  the  exercise  of  mental  energies  always  powerful. 
Wherever  a  disaster  occurred,  he  was  at  hand  to  repair  it  when- 
ever the  men  grew  faint-hearted,,  or  even  approached  towards  a 
feeling  of  that  nature.  He  was  by  their  side  to  animate  them  in  any 
moment  of  emergency.  If  a  man  holding  any  important  post  was  shot 
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while  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  he  was  ready  to  supply  his  place, 
until  he  could  place  a  man  whom  he  could  trust  in  lieu  of  him.  To  his 
constant  exertions — to  his  unremitting  perseverance  and  industry — to  his 
courage,  and  knowledge,  and  discretion  alone,  was  his  successful  main- 
tenance of  the  fight  up  to  the  present  hour  owing.  Few  men,  under  the 
disheartening  circumstances  he  had  to  cope  with  would  have  continued 
the  fight  as  he  did ;  but  he  had  screwed  his  determination  to  one  point, 
and  between  success  and  destruction,  he  knew  no  resting  place. 

After  the  many  hazards  he  had  undergone,  he  had  yet  one  to  come, 
which  surpassed  them  all — one  which  only  the  greatest  presence  of  mind 
could  have  surmounted.  It  appears  that  when  the  carpenter  came  to 
report  the  manner  in  which  the  leak  was  gaining  upon  the  Richard,  a 
number  of  hands  were  placed  at  the  pumps,  but  the  water  gained  so 
rapidly,  that  the  gunner  mentioned,  and  the  carpenter,  in  a  moment  of 
alarm,  gave  up  all  for  lost,  and,  opening  the  scuttles,  let  a  large  number 
of  prisoners  whom  Paul  had  captured,  with  his  prizes,  out  of  the  hold, 
telling  them  that  the  vessel  was  sinking.  These  men  had  but  to  rush  from 
the  Richard  to  the  Serapis,  in  order  to  have  at  once  by  their  aid,  given 
the  victory  to  the  English ;  had  they  even  set  upon  the  Richard's  crew, 
they  might  have  easily  mastered  them,  but  having1  been  so  long  pent  up 
in  a  narrow  hold,  hearing  the  dreadful  crashing  of  the  shots  as  they  tore 
and  wrenched  their  way  through  the  hull,  auditors  of  the  fierce  uproar, 
though  they  were  unable  to  witness  it,  unconscious  on  which  side  the 
scale  of  success  was  preponderating,  they  came  upon  deck  con- 
fused and  bewildered.  Paul  was  astounded  at  their  presence,  he 
knew  instantly  the  imminence  of  his  hazard,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  perceiving  their  uncertainty,  he  assumed  an  aspect  of  fierce 
authority,  ordered  them  to  the  pumps,  removed  his  people  who  were 
working  at  them,  and  made  these  prisoners  supply  their  place.  Undw 
the  influence  of  incertitude — the  roar  of  battle  still  raging  round  them — 
the  men  unconscious  how  near  they  were  to  escape,  and  deciding  the 
issue  of  the  contest,  obeyed  him  and  worked  with  right  good  will.  This 
difficulty  having  been  overcome,  Paul  gathered  his  men  for  a  last  and 
drsprrate  effort ;  the  hold  was  half  full  of  water  ;  the  vessel  was  again 
on  fire  ;  the  loss  of  his  men  had  been  terrible,  and  he  knew  if  he  failed 
%  in  his  attempt,  nothing  would  be  left  for  him  but  to  sink.  There  was 
still  a  good  supply  of  hand  grenades,  and  he  sent  one  of  his  people  into 
the  maintop  with  orders  to  cast  them,  wherever  he  saw  men  clustered 
together,  upon  the  deck  of  the  Serapis.  Men  were  sent  up  also  to  help 
the  marines  in  sweeping  the  enemy's  decks,  and  he  remained  below  with 
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the  remainder,  to  work  such  guns  as  were  serviceable.  Once  again  he 
worked  one  of  the  guns  himself,  endeavouring  to  destroy  the  masts  of 
his  adversary,  and  his  people  seconded  his  efforts  with  determined 
bravery.  The  men  in  the  top  poured  down  a  destructive  fire.  The 
seaman  who  was  entrusted  with  the  hand  grenades  did  his  duty  with  a 
perseverance  and  an  intrepidity  highly  creditable  to  him.  He  was  not 
content  with  remaining  in  the  tops,  but  advanced  along  the  main  yard 
until  he  nearly  reached  its  arm,  and  flung  his  grenades  with  admirable 
precision  ;  succeeding,  also,  with  much  dexterity  in  casting  a  number  of 
them  through  the  hatchways  of  the  enemy,  and  setting  fire  to  the 
cartridge  of  an  eighteen-pounder,  which,  exploding,  injured  several  of 
the  English  who  were  near  it.  Paul  now  tried  his  utmost;  his  guns 
were  discharged  with  the  greatest  rapidity  ;  the  musketry  poured  in  a 
storm  of  bullets.  He  cheered  his  men  and  they  cheered  again  ;  he  found 
his  shots  telling  and  the  fire  of  the  Serapis  fast  slackening  ;  he  increases 
his  exertions,  and  the  English  made  one  terrific  effort ;  both  ships  were 
again  on  fire  ;  the  storm  of  shot  increased  ;  it  was  the  last  fearful  struggled 
the  men  fell  on  all  sides  ;  victory  seemed  in  the  hands  of  both,  yet  declared 
for  neither — both  fought  with  despair  and  desperation.  The  crew  of  the 
Serapis  was  reduced  to  a  mere  shadow  of  what  it  was  when  it  com- 
menced, but  they  still  fought  on  gallantly  ;  several  of  the  prisoners  who 
were  working  at  the  pumps  were  brought  to  man  the  guns,  and  this 
accession  of  strength  was  more  than  the  crew  of  the  Serapis  could  with  - 
stand.  They,  however,  fought  on ;  their  colours,  like  Paul's,  nailed  to  the 
mast,  until  the  main-mas^,  which  for  some  time  had  been  upheld  only  by 
being  lashed  by  its  yards  to  Paul,  went  over  the  side  with  a  tremendous 
crash.  The  lashings  had  been  cut  asunder,  and  no  longer  having  sup- 
port, down  it  went  carrying  all  the  upper  spars  and  rigging  with  it.  Thei 
ship  was  on  fire  and  perfectly  unmanageable,  and  to  continue  the  contest' 
longer  was  impossible ;  the  commander  of  the  Serapis  came  on  the  quar- 
ter-deck, and  with  his  own  hand  lowered  the  British  flag.  Paul  uttered 
a  shout  of  joy  which  was  heard  on  board  of  both  vessels,  for  he  knew 
that  had  the  commander  of  the  English  frigate  continued  less  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  longer,  the  victory  must  have  been  his,  for  the  pri- 
soners began  to  see  the  true  position  of  the  combatants,  and  ere  long 
would  have  joined  the  English ;  the  more  especially  was  the  moment  cri- 
tical as  at  this  very  juncture  a  dozen  men  of  the  Richard,  believing  suc- 
cess impossible,  had  contrived  to  get  on  board  a  shallop  belonging  to  the 
Serapis  and  made  off.  Paul  ordered  his  men  to  cease  firing  and  give 
three  cheers  for  victory,  this  they  did,  and  instantly  afterwards  our  hero 
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ordered  the  commander  of  the  Serapis  on  board  of  the  Richard.  He  was 
obeyed,  and  with  his  officers,  he  came  on  board  and  tendered  his  sword. 
The  surprise  of  the  captain  and  Paul  was  mutual,  when  the  latter  recog- 
nised in  the  captain  of  the  Serapis,  Captain  Pearson,  the  captain  of  the 
Wildfire,  and  he  perceived  John  Paul,  who  no  very  long  time  previous 
was  his  captain  of  the  maintop. 

"  Good  God I"  exclaimed  Captain  Pearson,  "  can  it  be  possible — 
you  John  Paul— you  Commodore  Paul  Jones — do  my  eyes  deceive 
me?" 

"  No,  Captain  Pearson,"  replied  Paul,  with  a  smile,  "  you  are  not 
deceived,  I  am  the  same  John  Paul  who  was  captain  of  the  maintop  on 
board  the  Wildfire,  and  I  am  also  Commodore  Paul  Jones.  I  cannot  but 
say  I  feel  prouder  still  at  my  victory,  in  knowing  I  have  defeated  a  com- 
mander of  such  great  bravery  and  acknowledged  skill  as  Captain  Pear- 
son— a  man  in  every  way  an  honour  to  the  country  he  serves." 

"  I  tell  you  what,  Paul,"  returned  Captain  Pearson,  "  you  have,  in 
beating  me,  had  to  do  one  of  the  hardest  things  you  ever  attempted  in 
your  life — I  feel  it  justice  both  to  the  frigate  and  people  I  commanded  to 
say  so  ;  but  I,  though  I  cannot  admire  your  fighting  against  your 
lawful  king  and  country,  yet  I  am  damnably  glad  that  I  have  not  been 
obliged  to  strike  my  flag  to  a  skipping  Frenchman,  or  a  know-nothing 
Yankee.  Damme,  I  would  sooner  have  swallowed  my  sword  red  hot." 

"It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  add  another  triumph  to  the 
American  flag,  Captain  Pearson,"  exclaimed  Paul,  "and  in  doing 
sol—" 

"  The  American  flag !"  muttered  Pearson,  discontentedly.  "  Sir,  it 
should  have  been  the  English  flag.  You  should  never  have  deserted  the 
•flag  you  was  born  under  ;  that  you  had  sailed  and  fought  under." 

"  Captain  Pearson,  I  was  a  hunted  outcast,  for  no  sin  or  crime  of  my 
own,  but  that  of  loving  one  who  loved  me  in  return.  England  cast  me 
out ;  despised  and  rejected  me.  America  received  me,  and  to  America 
shall  all  my  best  services  be  given." 

"  Hem !"  coughed  Captain  Pearson,  "  England  will  learn  to  value 
those  sons  of  hers  who  possess  merit  when  it  is  too  late  to  repair  the 
error  she  has  made  in  rejecting  them.  It  is  a  blessed  government  we 
live  under,  and  posterity  will  have  a  high  opinion  of  their  worth  I  doubt 
not.  Hem !  your  consorts  are  valuable  friends,  eh  ?" 

"  Very"  responded  Paul. 

"The  captain  of  yonder  frigate,"  he  continued,  pointing  at  the 
Alliance,  "would  grace  a  yard-arm.  I  think  I  could  give  the 
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order  to  sway  away  to  the  line  he  was  bent  to  with  much  satisfaction. 
I  should  fancy  you  would  not  be  backward,  eh  ? 

"  You  can  make  a  shrewd  guess,  Captain  Pearson,  I  know  that,  by 
former  experience,"  replied  Paul,  "but  whatever  I  may  think,  it  is 
hardly  politic  to  mention  my  thoughts  here.  I  have  much  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  calling  my  attention.  If  you  will  take  up  your  abode  in  my 
cabin  for  a  short  time,  you  will  oblige  me.  You  are  a  seaman,  and  will 
not  mind  the  bulk- head  being  down." 

Captain  Pearson  assented,  and,  with  his  officers,  descended  to  the  cabin, 
while  Paul  turned  his  attention  to  the  state  of  his  vessel ;  and  the  one 
he  had  captured.  They  were  both  still  on  fire,  and  the  greatest  exer- 
tion was  necessary  to  suppress  the  flames.  Water  was  handed  up  in 
buckets,  and,  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  two  crews,  the  flames  were 
extinguished,  but  not  until  this  success  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the  fire 
penetrating  within  a  few  inches  of  the  powder  magazine ;  if  it  had 
reached  it,  nothing  would  have  saved  the  vessel  from  being  blown  up. 

For  four  long  hours  had  the  battle  continued  ;  it  having  commenced 
at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  and  not  terminating  until  eleven.  The 
whole  night  was  consumed  in  endeavouring  to  repair  the  effects  of  the 
struggle — in  clearing  the  vessels  of  the  fragments  of  spars  and  rigging  by 
which  they  were  encumbered — attending  to  the  wounded,  and 
consigning  to  the  deep  the  bodies  of  the  slain.  When  the  morn- 
ing came,  the  state  of  the  Le  Bon  Homme  Richard  was  examined, 
and  it  was  found  the  leak  had  gained  so  much  upon  the  pumps,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  carry  her  to  any  port.  The  wounded  were  in- 
stantly moved  on  board  the  Serapis,  and  so  rapidly,  at  last,  did  the  water 
increase  that  there  was  hardly  time  to  get  the  remainder  of  the  wounded 
out  before  she  went  down,  carrying  everything  with  her,  including  the 
whole  of  Paul's  property,  which  amounted  to  a  very  large  sum.  A 
few  hands  remained  on  board  of  her  until  the  last,  cutting  adrift  every- 
thing in  the  shape  of  stores,  rigging,  or  boats,  likely  to  be  of  anjf  ser- 
vice, and  just  before  she  sank,  quitting  her  for  the  Serapis. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

"  His  cold  long  fingers  now  were  pressed  to  mine, 
And  his  faint  smile  of  kinder  thoughts  gave  sign  ; 
His  lips  moved  often  as  he  tried  to  lend 
His  words  their  sound,  and  softly  whispered,  "  Friend  !" 
Not  without  comfort  in  the  thought  expressed 
By  that  calm  look  with  which  he  sunk  to  rest." 

CRABBE. 

THUS  terminated  a  struggle  which  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  fiercest  and 
bloodiest  upon  record.  Paul  Jones  gained  a  victory  of  which  he  might 
be  justly  proud,  and  the  defeated  have  still  no  cause  for  shame  at  being 
conquered.  A  more  desperate,  determined,  close,  and  sanguinary  en- 
gagement could  not  well  have  taken  place — one  which  the  victors  found 
it  so  difficult  to  gain,  and  the  conquered  strove  so  hard  not  to  losee.  The 
amplest  praise  for' courage  and  perseverance  was  due  to  both  sides,  and 
Captain  Pearson,  whose  ship  was  on  "fire  for  three  hours  during  the 
fight,  sustained  no  disgrace  in  striking  his  flag,  while  Paul  gained  im- 
mortal renown.  The  conduct  of  the  captains  of  the  Serapis  and 
Countess  of  Scarborough  in  coining  out  to  meet  two  frigates — a  thirty- 
two  gun  ship  and  a  corvette  mounting  twelve  guns — was  worthy  the 
character  and  honour  of  Englishmen.  The  fact  of  the  Pallas  only  en- 
tering into  the  engagement  takes  away  nothing  from  the  merit  of  the 
two  Englishmen  ;  for  they  knew  not  but  they  should  have  to  encounter 
all,  while  Paul,  unsupported,  fighting  at  first  both  vessels,  and  then 
having  to  sustain  the  treacherous  attack  of  Landais,  with  a  ship  inferior 
in  all  respects  to  the  Serapis,  justly  deserved  the  fame  and  praise 
lavished  upon  him  when  his  success  in  this  action  became  known.  The 
behaviour  of  Landais,  and  of  the  commander  of  the  Vengeance,  who 
kept  to  windward  during  the  fight,  needs  no  comment ;  the  villany  of 
the  one,  and  the  cowardice  of  the  other,  obtained  for  them  a  place  in  the 
obscurity  into  which,  after  this  affair,  they  both  justly  sank.  When  the 
Richard  went  down,  Paul  actively  directed  his  men  in  rendering  the 
Serapis  manageable,  Jury-musts  were  rigged,  new  ropes  were  rove, 
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and  fresh  sails  bent  in  place  of  those  shot  to  ribands,  and  everything 
which  ingenuity,  knowledge,  and  an  active  mind  could  suggest  was 
done  to  place  her  in  trim  again.  The  morning  was  hazy,  not  a  vessel 
was  in  sight,  and  our  hero,  with  such  unwilling  companions,  thought  fit 
to  attempt  no  further  enterprise ;  he,  therefore,  signified  his  intention 
to  his  consorts  of  repairing  to  the  Texel  direct,  to  which  they  signified 
the  most  ready  assent. 

Gasket,  through  all  the  turmoil,  trouble,  and  anxiety  had  not  been 
forgotten ;  Paul  had  repeatedly  visited  him,  and  had,  with  most  sincere 
and  unfeigned  regret,  learned  from  the  doctor  that  his  wound  was 
mortal.  He  had,  with  earnestness,  conjured  him  to  exert  all  his  profes- 
sional skill  to  save  him— he  proffered  him  a  large  reward  if  he  could  rob 
death  of  his  prey  ;  but  the  surgeon  told  him  that  Gasket  had  been  struck 
in  a  vital  part,  and  added,  emphatically,  that  there  was  no  hope.  Proud 
as  Paul  was  of  his  victory,  this  blow  stripped  it  of  half  its  gratification, 
he  would  gladly  have  consented  to  part  with  the  best  portion  of  the 
glory  he  had  acquired  if  the  generous,  open-hearted  Gasket  had  been 
spared  to  him ;  but  this  was  not  to  be,  and  he  was  compelled  to  sustain 
the  loss  of  the  only  true  and  tried  friend  he  had  as  best  he  might. 

It  is  hard  to  part  with  the  simplest  things  to  which  we  have  formed 
an  attachment — a  dog,  a  bird,  anything  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
daily  seeing  and  viewing  with  a  kindly  feeling  we  part  with  with  regret. 
There  is  something  in  the  very  familiarity  of  its  sight  which  endears  it ; 
we  have  seen  it  every  day  for  years,  we  saw  it  yesterday,  we  see  it  to- 
day, but  ere  morrow  it  is  to  quit  our  sight  for  ever,  and  instantly  a  thou- 
sand fond  associations  arise.  Remembrances  which  enhance  its  value — 
recollections  of  pleasant  hours  it  shared  with  us ;  sweet  memories  which 
grow  stronger  and  dearer  as  we  know  they  can  never  be  shared  again 
with  the  object  from  which  we  are  about  to  part  to  meet  no  more.  It 
is  not  in  dumb  animals,  alone  that  this  regretful  feeling  is  raised.  Who 
would  idly  throw  away  a  book  he  loved  to  read  through  and  through 
when  a  boy,  tear  it  up,  or  burn  it  ?  How  many  a  thumbed  Robinson 
Crusoe  still  dwells  in  some  revered  corner  of  a  handsome  library  ?  Is 
not  the  "  old  house  at  home"  dear  to  the  heart?  Is  it  ever  forgotten  ? 
Are  not  the  old  walls,  the  old  roof  and  windows,  no  matter  how  shabby 
their  contour  may  look  in  the  present  day  of  stuccoed  fronts,  and  "  re- 
markably handsome  family  villas,"  cherished  idols  of  the  heart  ?  And 
when  it  is  rased  to  the  ground  by  the  remorseless  hand  of  the  builder 
for  something  newer  and  handsomer,  is  there  not  a  feeling  of  sorrow 
that  the  old  place,  the  scene  of  many  a  happy  hour  shall  never  more 
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glad  the  eyes  and  pleasure  the  heart  ?  If  this  feeling  of  sadness  is  ex- 
cited by  things  inanimate  and  domestic  animals,  how  much  keener 
s  the  pang  when  the  beloved  object  to  be  parted  with  is  a  friend — 
a  tried,  valued,  sincere  friend — the  partner  of  joy,  of  sorrow,  of  danger, 
and  every  trying  vicissitude.  He  who  stood  by  us  in  our  grief  and  hazard 
and  smiled  with  us  in  happier  hours— who  has  exposed  his  life  to  shield 
us  from  harm,  and  would  share"  the  small  remnant  of  a  scanty  purse — his 
all — that  we  might  not  want.  A  heart 

"  That  the  world  in  vain  had  tried, 
And  sorrow  but  more  closely  tied ; 
That  stood  the  storm  when  waves  were  rough," 

and  never  knew  change,  come  what  alteration  in  his  position  or  circum- 
stances there  might ;  with  such  a  one  it  is  harder  to  part,  when  their 
destination  is  to  that 


"  Bourne  from  whence  no  traveller  returns," 

than  to  sustain  any  evil  Fate  may  have  in  store^for  us,  at  least  to  a  mind 
capable  of  appreciating  the  full  value  of  such  a  friend,  and  those  who 
cannot  understand  or  feel  the  possession  of  the  regret  a  loss  of  this 
nature  must  occasion,  we  can  only  pity  the  want  of  the  luxury  in  having 
a  friend. 

To  Paul,  the  loss  of  Gasket  was  a  matter  of  anguish,  which  until  the 
moment  of  the  simple  hearted  seaman's  dissolution  drew  near,  it  never 
struck  him  he  should  have  felt.  It  at  once  exhibited  how  highly  he  es- 
timated him,  how  justly  he,  in  fact,  valued  the  undeviating  friendship 
and  devotion  which  he  had  always  shown  him,  and  he  fancied  now,  that 
they  were  to  be  separated  for  ever,  that  he  had  not  returned  it  with  half 
the  kindness  it  deserved.  He  conjured  up  many  instances  of  neglect  and 
ingratitude,  which  existed,  however,  only  in  his  imagination,  and  quar- 
relled with  himself  for  such  conduct  as  he  believed  he  had  been  guilty 
of,  and  this  came  more  severely,  as  he  saw  there  was  no  opportunity  of 
repairing  his  injustice ;  but  if  unremitting  attention — if  the  application  of 
every  comfort  he  could  bestow  could  atone  for  former  neglect,  no  one 
could  have  endeavoured  to  make  the  compensation  more  earnestly  than 
he  did,  and  no  one  could  have  been  more  conscious  of  it,  or  more  grate- 
ful for  it  than  Gasket.  Time  drew  on — the  progress  of  the  Scrapis  to 
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the  Texel  was  very  slow ;  four  days  elapsed  and  they  were  still  beating 
about,  having  a  head  wind  and  tempestuous  weather  to  contend  against. 
Gasket  had  grown  weaker  every  day,  approaching  nearer  each  hour, 
though  very  gradually,  to  his  death,  and  on  the  fifth  morning  when  Paul; 
who  had  snatched  an  hour's  sleep,  after  watching  by  him  all  night,  was 
again  at  his  side,  he  said  to  him  in  a  feeble  voice — 

"  My  line  is  nearly  all  run  out,  John — there  is  not  half  a  fathom  to 
unreeve.  I  don't  want  to  slip  my  wind  in  this  narrow  hammock — let  me 
be  going  free  when  I  spring  my  luff  for  the  long  voyage ;  lay  me  upon 
deck,  John,  that  when  my  soul  goes  aloft,  if  it  pleases  the  Almighty,  it 
should  go  up  like  bunting  up  the  pen'ant  halyards — my  eyes  may  look 
their^last  upon  the  blue  water  as  they  did  their  first." 

"  The  frigate  labours  heavily,  Gasket,''  said  Paul,  in  a  kind  voice ; 
"  we  are  beating  to  windward  with  only  jury  masts  to  help  us ;  every 
third  or  fourth  sea  makes  a  clean  breach  over  the  decks — you  will  not  be 
able  to  stand  the  weather." 

"  You  know  best,  John,"  he  replied,  in  a  disappointed  tone  ;  "  but  that 
was  always  a  wish  of  mine  when  I  was  only  the  size  of  a  rigger ;  I  tell 
you  what,  you  may  carry  me  to  the  gun-deck — I  can  look  out  of  one  of 
the  leeward  ports,  the  weather  will  not  touch  me  there." 

"  You  have  not  strength  to  quit  your  hammock,"  observed  our  hero, 
persuadingly ;  "  the  attempt  may  hasten  what  we  are  endeavouring  to 
prevent." 

"  Prevent !"  echoed  Gasket ;  "  don't  deceive  yourself,  John,  my  log's 
made  up.  I  shall  go  ashore  over  the  standing  part  of  the  mainsheet. 
I  spoke  to  the  doctor,  and,  like  a  true  seaman,  he  told  me  that  I'd  sprung 
a  leak  no  pumps  could  keep  under ;  that  I  must  founder,  and  he  couldn't 
keep  me  afloat  over  to-day.  Now  there's  a  strange  feeling  about  my 
heart  and  head  which  makes  me  sure  he  gave  the  true  heave  of  the  lead 
there.  I  feel  stronger  now  than  any  time  since  I've  been  first  struck,  and 
I've  seen  too  many  messmates  slip  their  cables  not  to  know  that's  my 
signal  for  sailing  to  the  other  world.  Now,  don't  you  turn  away  your 
head,  John,  because  my  looks  upon  your  face  can't  be  for  long,  and  I 
don't  wish  them  shortened,  Come  rouse  me  out,  John,  and  lug  me  to 
the  gun-deck ;  I  must  look  upon  salt  water  afore  I  sheer  off." 

Paul's  teeth  were  set  and  his  brows  were  knit ;  he  made  no  reply,  but, 
lifting  him  in  his  arms,  he  carried  him  to  the  spot  he  desired ,  he  laid 
him  gently  down,  and  would  have  despatched  one  of  the  people  for  a 
blanket  but  Gasket  would  not  permit  it.  He  stated  his  wish  to  remain 
as  he  was,  and  our  hero  suffered  him  to  have  his  own  way.  He  looked 
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upon  the  sea  from  one  of  the  leeward  portholes,  and  for  some  time  gazed 
upon  it  as  it  tossed  and  tumbled  in  wild  confusion  without  speaking  ;  at 
length  he  said — 

"  I  was  very  young,  as  you  know,  John,  when  I  first  looked  on  the 
sea ;  I  had  seen  no  land  then,  and  as  I  grew  older  it  seemed  to  me  the 
natural  element  for  men  to  live  on.  I  had  the  same  thoughts  of  land 
as  long- shore  people  have  of  the  sea ;  and  I  have  often  thought  it 
strange  when  I  have  known  messmates  who  were  born  and  brought  up 
boys  on  shore  lay  in  the  bunt  of  a  topsail  and  look  upon  the  sea  until 
they  have  fancied  it  green  fields,  and  of  a  sudden  have  started  to  the 
yard-arm  and  leaped  into  it,  to  have,  as  they  said,  a  roll  in  che  grass.  I 
have  gone  overboard  after  three  or  four  messmates  of  mine  who  have 
done  that  and  brought  them  aboard  again :  the  doctor  said  they  was 
mad,  only  he  called  it  by  a  name  as  long  as  the  fore-to'-ga'nt  mast 
stay.  Now,  when  I've  overhauled  it  in  my  mind,  I  have  thought  there 
must  be  something  on  land  which  I  have  never  fetched ;  I  have  laid  and 
looked  at  green  fields,  but  never  fancied  they  was  the  sea — no,  no, 
never ;  but  it  wouldn't  become  me  to  call  'em  foolish  as  thought  so 
much  more  about  the  land  than  the  sea,  for  there  may  be  something  in 
home,  and  friends,  and  birth-places,  which  draws  a  man's  heart  there 
ahead  of  all  other  things.  I  have  never  know'd  any  of  this,  as  I  was 
born  on  the  sea,  and  I  am  glad  that  I  shall  slip  my  cable  on  it ;  not  but 
what  I  dare  say  it  is  pleasant,  as  I  have  heard  many  shipmates  say,  to 
be  stowed  away  in  an  old  churchyard  which  you  played  about  as  a  boy, 
and  where  your  kin  and  friends  may  always  have  an  eye  on  your  last 
berth,  and  the  youngsters  come  and  stick  flowers  in  it.  I  dare  say  this 
is  all  very  pleasant,  but  it  is  not  a  thing  for  me  to  look  or  hope  for,  for 
I  have  neither  family  nor  kin  of  any  sort.  No  old  churchyard  that  I 
skylarked  about,  or  youngsters  to  show  their  pretty  remembrance  that 
it  ain't  a  skulk  that  is  under  hatches ;  and  so,  with  an  eighteen-poundcr 
at  my  head,  and  a  couple  at  my  feet,  I  shall  go  down  quietly  enough 
where  no  one  can  point  out  the  spot,  though,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
there  is  no  one  to  point  it  out  if  they  know'd  the  place." 

"  No  one !"  exclaimed  Paul. 

"  Why,  there's  you,  John,"  said  Gasket,  "who,  if  you  thought  you 
could  make  my  last  sleep  lighter^and  pleasanter  by  pointing  it  out,  or 
doing  anything,  you'd  do  it.  I  don't  speak  of  you,  John  ;  no — I  know 
your  heart  too  well;  no— I  speak  of  kith  and  kin,  of  which  I've 
none.  It's  something  for  a  man  to  say  he  was  picked  up  above  u 
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thousand  miles  from  land,  without  any  log  or  bucket,  or  any  stray  thing 
to  tell  whether  he  was  the  luff  of  a  mermaid  or  whether  he  had  dropped 
from  the  skies,  or  com'd  of  natural  parents,  or  anything,  and  I  do  think 
I  should  have  been  happier  if  I'd  a  know'd  a  mother  ;  but  what's  the 
use  of  overhauling  that  now  my  grog  is  stopped,  and  witli  or  without 
family  I  must  go  over  the  side  ;  and  perhaps  its  better  that  I  should  have 
nobody  to  let  the  tears  run  out  of  their  lee-scuppers  for  my  sake — it  is 
all  the  better — it  is." 

He  paused  from  exhaustion,  and  his  face,  which  had  been  flushed, 
now  grew  deadly  pale;  he  panted  for  breath,  and  a  cold,  clammy 
perspiration  broke  out  all  over  him ;  he,  however,  rallied,  and  with 
a  faint  smile  he  said,  in  a  weak  voice — 

"  That  was  the  first  cast  of  the  lead — there's  very  little  water — the  next 
heave  I  shall  shoal.  There's  one  thing  I  would  say  to  you,  John,  afore 
my  glass  is  turned.  When  you  hoisted  the  American  flag  at  the  peak 
of  your  gaff,  it  was  the  first  making  of  the  port  of  honour  and  fame  which 
you  had  long  been  steering  for,  and  you  was,  I  dare  say,  right  in  doing 
it.  I  don't  say  nothing  about  that ;  but  I  didn't  like  serving  under  the 
flag." 

"  I  know,  my  faithful  friend,"  exclaimed  Paul,  with  feeling ;  "  I  know 
that  for  my  sake  alone  you  served  against  your  conscience." 

"  That's  it,  John,"  returned  Gasket,  grasping  his  hand  and  smiling 
kindly  ;  "  I  had  always  served  under  a  British  flag.  England  had  always 
behaved  well  to  me,  and  when  I  turned  against  her  it  went  against  my 
conscience  sorely,  but  then  I  loved  you  better  than  England,  and  I 
wouldn't  have  fought  against  you  for  any  pay  or  flag  in  the  world.  Do 
you  think,  Paul,  that  when  I'm  reported  to  the  Lord,  and  he  overhauls 
my  log,  that  he  will  clap  me  down  on  the  black  list  for  serving  against 
them  as  behaved  well  to  me  because  I  liked  you  the  best  ?" 

"  Rest  assured,  Gasket,"  exclaimed  Paul,  affected  by  this  proof  of  the 
simple-hearted  fellow's  love  for  him,  "  that  if  you  have  no  worse  for- 
feiture of  conscience  to  show  than  this,  you  need  not  fear  to  meet  the 
eye  of  the  Almighty." 

"  Well,  it's  cheering  to  hear  you  say  so,  John,  for  I  know  you  will  tell 
me  the  truth,"  returned  Gasket,  "  I  confess  I  have  nothing  heavier  to 
log,  and  if  you  say  it  ain't  bad  enough  for  me  to  be  put  in  irons,  why 
perhaps,  my  berth  aloft  will  be  as  good  as  that  a  true  seaman  may  look 
for'ard  to.  I  have  heard  that  when  the  chaplain  prays  for  a  hand  he 
makes  it  an  easier  passage  aloft,  but  if  you  now  would  say  a  word  or 
two  for  me  I  am  sure  it  would  do  more  than  the  parson's  lingo/' 
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"  I  will,  Gasket,  I  will.  My  true-hearted  messmate,  I  will,"  replied 
Paul,  scarcely  able  to  speak,  his  heart  was  so  full. 

"  John,  you  couldn't  ha*  done  me  a  kinder  act  than  calling  me  your 
messmate,"  exclaimed  Gasket,  with  sudden  animation  ;  "  that  has  done 
me  more  good  than  all  the  doctor's  stuff  I've  taken  ;  that's  cleared  the 
turn  for  ray  run  more  than  all.  Ha  !  ha !  it  is  pleasant  to  hear  you  call 
me  YOUR  messmate.  Why,  John,  we  were  once,  and  though  you  carry 
wash-boards,  yet  you  make,  and  have  made,  no  difference  since  you  were 
in  the  fork'stle  with  me.  How  should  I  show  you  I  could'nt  forget  it, 
but  by  sticking  to  you  back  and  edge,  hoist' what  flag  you  might ;  though 
I  will  say  this,  John,  that  you  never  hoisted  the  Frenchman's  colours. 
I  could  have  died  for  you,  John,  but  damme  if  I  could  have  fought  under 
a  French  flag,  even  for  you — but  what  signifies  all  this  now,  I've  struck 
to  death,  and  I  wished  to  do  it." 

"Wished!"  exclaimed  Paul,  with  surprise. 

"  Ay,  John,  wished  it  of  all  things,  and  if  them  guns  hadn't  burst,  I 
would  have  made  for  where  a  bullet  would  have  hit  me,  and  that's  the 
truth,  and  I  shouldn't  like  to  die  without  you  knew  it,"  he  exclaimed 
earnestly. 

"What  should  have  made  you  weary  of  life  ?"  asked  Paul,  with  some 
astonishment. 

"  Why  I  felt  as  if  I  had  a  fourteen-pounder  in  my  breast  instead  of  a 
heart,"  he  replied.  "  I  once  heard  Mr.  Prior  read  about  a  man  who 
was  turned  out  of  his  country  and  then  fought  against  it,  and  when  he'd 
conquered  all  the  places,  his  mother  came  to  him  to  save  the  town  he 
was  born  in.  He  did,  and  then  he  was  set  upon  by  his  new  friends  and 
killed.  Now  I've  often  thought  that  would  be  your  case.  I  don't  like 
these  Yankees ;  they  havn't  behaved  like  men  to  you,  and  I'd  rather 
give  my  heart  over  and  over  than  you  should  die  the  death  of  a  dog, 
which  I  was  always  afeard  you  would,  by  treachery,  and  I  didn't  like 
dropping  Englishmen  as  I  would  Frenchmen  or  any  other  foes  ;  it  was 
always  as  if  I  was  burning  myself.  When  I  fired  I  felt  like  a  dog — I 
was  ashamed  to  look  a  tar  in  the  face,  and  the  sooner  I  slipt  my  wind  I 
thought  the  better." 

"  I  have  much  to  answer  for,"  exclaimed  Paul,  bitterly. 
"  Not  you,"  replied  Gasket,  "  I  needn't  have  served  if  I  hadn't  liked  ; 
twice  you  gave  me  the  offer  to  quit  you  and  I  would  not  take  it.  I've  only 
myself  to  blame;  but  that  warn't  the  only  thing  ;'no,  no — that  warn't 
the  chief  tiling  that  kept  me  as  if  I  was  waterlogged.  I  hardly  know 
how  to  pay  it  out.  I — here's  the  piece  of  writing  which  Mrs.  Florence 
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Prior  sent  to  me  ;  I  wish  you  to  take  it,  and  when  you  see  her  give  it 
to  her,  and  say  I  sent — no  I  will  keep  it ;  let  it  go  down  with  me.  John, 
do  you  think  if  I  had  had  a  mother  and  father  and  sisters  living,  and 
had  come  athwart  such  a  craft  as  Mrs.  Prior,  I  could  have  got  her  to 
come  under  my  lee  and  make  the  long  splice  with  me. 

"  Why  not  ?"  Paul  asked. 

"  Do  you  think  there  is  any  thing  in  my   build  that  should  have 
turned  the  heart  of  such  a  angel  again  me  ?"  he  inquired. 

"  Most  certainly  not,"  replied  our  hero,  "  Why  do  you  ask  this  ?" 

"  Because,  John,  Miss  Florence,  as  she  was  called  when  I  first  knew 
her,  and  as  I  like  to  call  her  now,  was  the  only  creature  I  ever  saw  that 
made  me  haul  down  every  colour  I  carried — jack,  ensign,  pennant,  and 
all.  I  don't  mind  now,  John,  to  say  to  you  I  bore  for  her  a  devotion 
greater  than  for  anybody  else  in  the  world  besides ;  I  could  think  of 
nothing  however  hard,  even  if  I  had  my  bows  stove  in  in  doing  it,  that  I 
would  have  stopped  at  if  she  wished  it  done.  I  would  have — what  is  there  I 
wouldn't  have  done,  or  tried  to  do  ?  Oh,  John,  when  we  were  in 
Virginia,  and  she  was  staying  with  Mr.  Prior,  at  your  brother's,  I 
couldn't  scud,  wear,  or  lie  to,  she  looked  so  lovely — she  had  such  sweet 
eyes,  and  spoke  so  kindly,  I  sometimes  thought  I  should  have  fallen  on 
my  knees  to  her,  and  told  her  that  the  very  sight  of  her  made  my  heart 
move  up  and  down  like  a  brig's  boom  in  a  calm  ;  but  then  I  thought 
she'd  take  it  ill,  that  one  so  rough  as  I,  who  had  no  kin,  should  be  so 
howdashus  as  to  love  her,  and  so  I  clapped  a  stopper  on  my  tongue,  and 
went  out  into  the  woods  that  she  mightn't  see  how  she  sailed  round  me 
with  her  beauty :  and  when  she  sailed  for  England,  there  was  that  in 
my  heart  which  seemed  as  if  it  would  grow  larger  and  larger  till  it 
burst,  and  I  felt  as  if  I  had  a  capstan-bar  down  my  throat  ;  I 
couldn't  have  said  '  Good  bye,'  not  if  I  had  been  seized  up  to  a  grating 
and  had  six  dozen  for  refusing,  so  I  cruised  in  the  back  woods  until  she 
had  sailed.  Since  that  I  have  felt  as  if  she  carried  away  my  heart  and 
spirits,  and  there  was  a  fourteen-pounder  left  in  its  place.  I  know  she 
far  a-head  of  me  in  station,  I  know^that  when  she's  looking  round  I  do  not 
come  within  sight,  much  less  within  hail.  She  would  never  think  of  me, 
and  it  made  a  change  in  me,  which  even  you  observed.  Well,  well,  it  is 
over  now,  and  my  port  is  made,  though  I  would  sooner  have  had — but 
what  signifies.  When  all  the  hands  are  turned  up  on  the  last  day,  what 
I  might  have  hoped  for  will  not  be  in  the  log  I  shall  have  to  give,  and 
then  I  dare  say  it  will  be  all  the  same  :  but  if  you  should  ever  cruise  in  a 
latitude  where  you  may  speak  her,  you  may  say  that  I  am  under 
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hatches,  and  afore  I  died  I  said  that  out  of  all  the  world,  she  was  the 
only  woman  I  ever  loved." 

The  countenance  of  Paul,  during  this  speech,  had  exhibited  an  ex- 
pression of  considerable  astonishment.  He  heard  what  had  never  struck 
him  as  existing.  What  with  all  his  knowledge  of  Gasket's  heart,  he 
never  would  have  surmised,  though  once  or  twice  lie  fancied  that  he 
would  rather  have  been  with  Eustace  than  himself.  When  he  had  some- 
what  recovered  from  his  surprise,  he  wrung  Gasket's  hand,  and  promised 
faithfully  to  fulfil  his  wishes. 

"  Not  if  you  think  she  will  be  affronted,  or  will  laugh  at  me,"  he  ex- 
claimed suddenly  ;  "  I  wouldn't  have  that-M  would  rather  lie  in  my 
deep  sea-grave,  and  she  know  not  whether  I  had  sunk  or  was  afloat, 
than  she  should  do  either." 

"  No  woman  feels  affronted  by  the  love  even  of  the  humblest  man," 
exclaimed  Paul,  warmly,  "  and  Florence  knows  your  value  too  well, 
Gasket,  to  even  smile  at  your  thinking  her  better  than  all  the  world. 
She  is  too  good,  too  amiable,  to  jeer  at  any  one,  much  less  at  you,  and 
for  such  feelings." 

"  God  bless  you,  John !"  exclaimed  Gasket,  in  a  husky  voice  ;  "  you 
were  always  at  hand  to  serve  out  comfort,  when  a  hand  needed  it.  I 
don't  like  parting  with  you,  John.  We've  sailed  in  many  weathers  to- 
gether; we  have  messed  at  the  same  table;  we  have  worked  at  the  same 
gun  together.  I  have  seen  you  ri*e  from  a  common  man  to  a  commo- 
dore, and  should  like  to  live  to  see  you  admiral  of  the  red  ;  but  liking 
isn't  having,  as  we  say  of  grog,  and  so  we  must  part  company.  You 
have  been  very  kind  to  me,  John — very,  from  the  first  momen^  you 
"ti-ppf'd  on  board  the  same  ship  with  me  until  now,  and  now  as  I  am 
s-heering  off*  for  ever,  if  there  was  any  way  f  could  make  you  happy,  I 
would  pray  to  the  Lord  to  grant  me  the  power  of  doing  it.  As  I  am  a 
dying  man,  John,  I  have  tried  to  be  true  to  you,  and  afore  I  have  made 
a  spare  hammock,  tell  me  whether  you  think  so/' 

"  Before  God  !  as  here  I  kneel, v  exclaimed    Paul,  hi?;  eyes   suffusi-a 
\\ith  tears  from  strong  feeling,  "  a  better,  traer-hearted,  kinder  friend  ; 
ji  honester,  simpler,  worthier,  nobler  heart,  no  man  in  the  world  ever  had 
to  -t;md  by  him,  than  I  have  in  you,   and  in  this  moment  of  our  separa- 
tion, my  heart  smites  me  bitterly  for  forgetting  this  in  numberless — 
"  Avast  there,  John,  avast,"  exclaimed  Gasket,  his  voice  gro^u 
more  feeble  than  ever,  "  you  have  never  forgetten  me  at  any  time. 
Come,  John,  John,  never  turn  your  head  from  me — look  on  me.     Why 
should  you  show  a  wet  eye,  John  ?  Damme,  you  make  my  scuppers  run 
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over.  I — why,  we  must  part  some  day,  and  why  not  now.  John,  take 
your  hand  from  your  face  if  you  love  me.  Let  me  see  your  face ;  why, 
that's  it.  John.  I  have  looked  my  last  upon  the  sea;  there  is  a  haze 
over  it.  You  had  better  send  a  hand  aloft ;  a  smart  seaman,  to  keep  a 
bright  look  out — its  very  hazy.  John,  are  you  sure  the  fire  was  got 
under ;  the  deck  is  fall  of  smoke,  open  one  of  the  ports,  and  yet  I  am 
very  cold.  John,  John — I'm  shoaling — have  I  got  your  hand — remem- 
ber Florence — topmen  away  there — clap  on  the  yard-tackles — stretch 
along  your  tackle-fall — toss  out.  John,  God  bless  you — the  pumps  are 
choked."  He  paused  for  a  moment,  and,  at  first,  Paul  thought  he  was 
dead,  for  his  eyes  closed,  and  his  face  exhibited  the  ghastly  pallid  hue  of 
death ;  but  a  moment  afterwards  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  tried  to  gaze 
around  him  ;  they  were  dull  and  glazed,  but  he  turned  them  anxiously 
from  side  to  side ;  he  knit  his  brows,  and  worked  his  lips  about  with  an 
evident  wish  to  speak  ;  he  passed  his  hand  wildly  through  his  hair,  and, 
at  length,  exclaimed,  "  The  reef  has  knocked  a  hole  in  her  which  no 
carpenter  can  stop,  and  the  seas  that  make  over  her  will  wash  everything 
out  of  her  as  clean  as  a  captain's  steward  does  a  stew-pan  ;  ay,  you  may 
cut  away  the  masts,  but  she  will  not  move  ;  you  may  spare  yourself  the 
trouble,  here  comes  a  sea  will  carry  them  by  the  board  ;  hold  on,  hold 
on  mates,  for  your  lives ;  that  sea  has  fixed  her — cut  away  the  lashings 
of  the  boat  on  the  booms — the  next  sea  will  carry  it  from  the  chocks  to 
the  quarter;  bear  a -hand — bear  a-hand — here  comes  the  sea.  John, 
hold  on  by  me— John,  where  are  you — where — avast — I  am  alone — the 
sea  blinds  me — I  am  faint — I  cannot  swim  a  stroke — the  water  gurgles 
in  my  throat — it  pours  into  my  ears — down — down — down." 

The  last  word  died  on  his  lips,  his  jaw  fell,  and  all  was  over  for  ever 
with  the  kind-hearted  steadfast  seaman. 

It  would  be  a  task  of  difficulty — one,  the  success  of  which  might  be 
doubtful — to  portray  the^ agony  Paul  felt  when  he  was  parted  for  ever 
from  the  only  true  heart  which  clung  faithful  to  him  in  all  weathers. 
It  was  a  grief  which  made  no  display ;  his  eye  might  have  worn  an 
expression  more  stern,  and  his  face  have  been  a  little  paler  than  common, 
but  beyond  that  no  one  could  tell  by  outward  demonstration  the  fire 
which  burnt  within.  He  gave  his  orders  as  usual ;  he  confined  not 
himself  to  his  cabin,  nor  licked  his  wonted  energy  in  his  direction  of 
his  vessel,  or  those  who  accompanied  him  ;  but  if  ther^  was  a  possibility 
of  displaying  one  act  of  respect  more  than  aAother  to  a  lifeless  body  on 
shipboard,  that  respect  was  paid  to  the  inanimate  corse  of  Gasket.  No 
attention,  no  mark  of  affectionate  attachment,  of  honour,  of  brotherly 
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love  was  omitted — nothing  that  could  show  how  devoted  he  was  to  the 
true-hearted  fellow,  or  how  warmly  he  appreciated  him,  or  proudly  he 
took  the  opportunity  of  rendering  every  honour  due  to  departed  worth 
was  left  undone.  Ah1  his  crew  saw  that  the  death  of  Gasket  was  to 
Paul  like  parting  with  one  of  his  heartstrings  ;  yet  they  saw  that  he 
made  not  a  parade  of  his  grief ;  if  he  did  "  cover  his  face  with  his 
mantle,"  and  howed  his  head  in  bitter  anguish,  it  was  in  the  loneliness 
of  his  cabin,  where  no  eye  but  God's  could  see  him,  and  no  lip  mock 
him. 

And  when  Gasket  had  lain  in  the  sleep  of  death  a  day,  he  was  sown 
up  in  his  hammock.  -.According  to  his  wish  heavy  shot  were  placed  at 
his  head  and  feet  that  he  might  go  steadily  down  to  his  deep  sea  grave, 
and  remain  there.  His  body  was  wrapped  hi  a  British  flag,  for  Paul 
knew,  though  he  never  asked  him  the  favour,  that  it  was  one  most 
desired ;  it  was  the  last  act  of  friendship,  of  affection,  he  could  show 
him,  and  he  was  glad  to  be  able  to  do  it,  although  the  heart  which 
would  have  leaped  with  joy  to  have  known  it  was  still  and  cold  for  ever. 
When  evening  came,  the  ceremonies  observed  at  the  burial  of  an  officer 
at  sea  were  performed.  The  whole  of  the  surviving  officers  and  the  crew 
assembled  to  see  the  body  lowered  into  the  deep,  and  the  respect  with- 
held from  him  in  life  was  now  shown  by  all  on  board.  True  courage, 
true  honour  and  worth  will  always  eventually  surmount  prejudices,  and 
such  was  the  case  with  the  crew,  and  Gasket ;  now  that  he  was  gone 
never  to  return,  they  felt  the  loss  they  had  sustained.  The  sea  had  gone 
down  and  was  as  smooth  as  a  lake ;  the  evening  was  clear  and  calm, 
and  its  peaceful  stillness  added  to  the  solemnity  of  the  scene.  The 
prayers  for  the  repose  of  the  dead  at  sea  were  read  in  an  impressive 
manner.  When  the  chaplain  had  concluded  the  word  was  given,  and  the 
body  descended  swiftly  into  the  sea.  The  waters  closed  over  it,  and 
shut  it  out  from  the  eyes  of  friends  or  foes  for  ever. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

"  He  paused — no  sound 
Broke  from  within  ;  and  all  was  night  around. 
He  knocked  and  loudly — footstep  nor  reply 
Announced  that  any  heard  or  deem'd  him  nigh  ; 
He  knocked — but  faintly — for  his  trembling  hand 
Refused  to  aid  his  heavy  heart's  demand. 
The  portal  opens — 'tis  a  well-known  face — 
But  not  the  form  he  panted  to  embrace. 
Its  lips  are  silent — 

*  sp  *  * 

*  #  *  * 

His  steps  the  chamber  gain — his  eyes  behold 
All  that  his  heart  believed  not— yet  foretold  ! 

*  *  *  * 

He  asked  no  question — all  was  answered  now 
By  the  first  glance  on  that  still  marble  brow  ; 
It  was  enough — she  died — what  recked  it,  how  ?" 

BYRON. 

THE  progress  of  the  Serapis  was  very  slow,  the  more  especially  as  the 
wind  had  abated  to  a  calm,  and  the  canvass  they  were  enabled  to  spread 
was  of  very  limited  extent.  Ten  days  elapsed  ere  they  succeeded  in 
entering  the  Dutch  harbour  named  by  his  Christian  Majesty  Louis  for 
Paul  to  repair  by  the  1st  of  October.  The  States- General  were  neutral, 
or  professed  to  be  so,  though  they  had  a  slight  leaning  towards  France, 
and  therefore,  when  Paul  arrived  with  his  vessels,  and  it  was  made 
known  that  be  had  achieved  an  important  victory,  there  was  not  that 
rejoicing  displayed  which  had  greeted  his  arrival  at  Brest  with  the 
Drake,  but  that  he  had  created  a  considerable  sensation  was  pretty 
evident  by  the  attention  he  received  from  the  states  general.  He  was 
permitted  to  establish  a  hospital  for  his  wounded  seamen  and  prisoners, 
and  received  supplies  of  workmen  and  materials  to  repair  all  the 
damage  which  the  Serapis  had  received  in  her  action  with  the  Le  Bon 
Homme  Richard.  The  English  ambassador  viewed  these  favours  as  any- 
thing but  according  to  the  proper  conduct  of  a  neutral  state,  and 
immediately  demanded  the  restoration  of  the  prizes  Paul  had  made, 
which  were  in  the  Texel,  and  required  of  them  likewise  to  deliver  into 
his  hands  "  Paul  Jones,  a  subject  of  the  King,  who,  according  to  treaties 
and  the  laws  of  war,  could  only  be  considered  as  a  rebel  and  a  pirate." 
No  immediate  answer  was  given  to  this,  and  when  the  ambassador 
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resolutely  urged  the  matter  they  declined  to  interfere.  This  would  not 
satisfy  the  Englishman,  and  he  persisted  until  he  had  obtained  from 
them  an  order  for  Paul  to  depart  from  the  Texel,  which  was  virtually 
delivering  him  up,  for  the  Texel  was  blockaded  by  a  fleet,  and  the  most 
vigilant  watch  kept  for  his  appearance. 

The  Dutch  government  had  not  given  this  order  without  warmly 
contesting  their  right  to  protect  Paul  Jones,  but  the  English  ambassador 
pressed  upon  them  the  argument  that  neither  Paul  Jones  nor  any  of  the 
officers  of  his  squadron  were  furnished  with  regular  commissions  ;  for 
Holland  was  not  in  a  position  to  be  in  a  state  of  hostility  with  England, 
and  therefore  did  not  recognize  the  independence  of  the  United  States. 
But  this  point  was  speedily  settled  ;  for  as  all  the  ships,  save  the  Alliance 
frigate,  commanded  by  Landais,  which  belonged  to  the  Americans,  were 
the  property  of  the  French  king,  he  sent  commissions  to  all  the 
officers  ;  commanded  Paul  to  give  up  the  ships  and  prisoners  to  the 
French  ambassador,  and  as  our  hero  refused  to  accept  a  commission 
from  France,  he  took  the  command  of  the  Alliance,  from  which  Landais 
was  with  disgrace  displaced.  When  this  matter  was  all  arranged,  the 
Serapis,  the  Countess  of  Scarborough,  and  the  remainder  of  the  prizes 
which  Paul  had  taken,  sailed  from  the  Texel,  under  the  convoy  of  a 
Duteh  fleet,  to  the  mortification  of  the  English  ambassador,  who  hoped 
to  heal  this  wound  with  the  capture  of  Paul. 

The  Alliance  was  a  new  frigate,  well  found,  and  in  the  completest 
order.  She  was  a  very  fast  sailor,  and  Paul  felt  certain  that  though 
the  harbour  was  closely  invested  by  British  vessels  of  war,  he  should 
contrive  to  elude  their  vigilance.  He  waited  for  a  fair  wind ;  and  when 
one  sprung  up  he. set  his  men  to  work  in  the  night  to  alter  the  paint  of 
his  ship.  He  hoisted  no  flag,  and  gave  his  vessel  as  much  the  appear- 
ance of  a  large  merchantman  as  possible,  hoping  in  the  haze  of  the 
dawn  to  run  clear  of  "  the  sharks."  It  happened  fortunately  for  him 
that  the  wind  which  was  fair  for  him  was  fair  for  others  also,  and  a 
great  many  vessels  trent  out  of  the  harbour,  at  the  same  time,  as  him- 
self, and  the  attention  of  the  cruisers  was  so  distracted  by  the  number 
of  ships  bound  for  different  ports,  and  misled  also  by  the  alteration  of 
the  paint,  that  our  hero  contrived  to  get  away,  even  unchallenged.  He 
was  not  long  in  gaining  a  French  port  and  proceeding  at  once  to  Paris 
as  swiftly  as  horses  could  bear  him. 

The  loss  of  Gasket  was  every  hour  more  evident ;  he  missed  him  in  so 
many  ways  that  he  never  could  have  believed  would  have  been  affected 
by  him.  There  was  no  one  to  whom  he  could  uiiburthen  his  heart 
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respecting  Alice — to  whom  he  could  repeat  his  hopes,   expectations, 
fears,  and  desires  ;  there  was  no  one  to  whom  hejcould  speak  of  the  effect 
of  his  victory,  and  the  honour  it  would  obtain  for  him ;  there  was — in 
fact,  he  had  no  friend  at  his  side  to  whom  he  could  lay  open  his  soul, 
and  bitterly  he  felt  the  want.     He  had  a  strange  melancholy  foreboding 
that  now  everything  was  smoothed  from  his  path,  that  the  only  real 
wish  of  his  heart,  the  aim  and  end  of  his  ambition,  would  not  be  grati- 
fied.    He  imagined  that  he  should  not,  after  allowed  Alice.     He  knew 
her  strength  of  mind  as  well  as  her  love  for  him ;  and  he  knew  that  if 
she  had  once  formed  the  determination  never  to  wed  him  if  he  raised  his 
hand  against  England,  her  father  would  be  as  unable  to  induce  her  as  he 
had  been  when  he  wished  her  to  shun  him.     Since  that  interview  when 
they  parted,  as  she  had  said,  for  ever,  he  had  struck  one  of  his  most 
decisive,  as  well  as  strongest  blows    against  his   country ;  and  it  was 
hard,  however  agreeable  to  his  wishes,  to  fancy,  that  with  the  sound  of 
that  victory  in  her  ears,  she  should  hold  out  her  hand  and  claim  him,  joy- 
fully, for  her  husband.     But  then,  again,  sanguine  hopes  came  to  his 
aid  ;   he  knew  that  she  loved  him   deeply — dearly,  and  he  trusted  that 
when  she  found  the  opposition  which  so  long  she  had  struggled  against 
was  cleared  away,  and  she  was  free  to  bestow  her  hand  upon  him,  and 
when  she  knew  he  had  perilled  life  and  everything  to  gain  fame  and 
name    for   her  sake,   she    would   forego   her   determination  and  wed 
with  him.     Our  wishes  are  weighty  aids  to  arguments,  and  Paul  found 
them  so ;  he  came  to  the  conclusion,  after  all  his  sorrowful  imaginings, 
that  he  should  yet  wed  Alice,  and  yet  be  happy. 

It  was  gratifying  to  him  to  see  the  joy  and  honour  with  which  he  was 
received  everywhere.  No  sooner  did  he  stop  at  any  town  to  recruit,  or 
give  up  his  passport  for  examination,  than  it  was  made  known  that 
Commodore  Paul  Jones,  who  had  defeated  the  English  by  hundreds  and 
taken  an  incalculable  amount  of  prisoners  and  gold  was  there.  Crowds 
surrounded  him  and  their  acclamations  rent  the  air.  At  every  town  it  was 
the  same,  and  in  Paris  the  enthusiasm  knew  no  bounds.  He  was  vi&ited 
immediately  upon  his  arrival  by  crowds  of  nobility  and  high  personages, 
and  lauded  to  the  skies.  If  any  man's  head  could  be  turned  by  flattery, 
praise,  and  "the  intoxication  of  success,"  then  was  there  sufficient  to 
have  turned  a  stronger  head  than  Paul's.  He  was,  however,  too  anxious 
respecting  Alice  to  be  led  away  by  these  eulogiums,  and  the  first  place 
he  visited  was  to  the  Hotel  du  Nord,  Rue  Richelieu,  and  made  inquiries 
for  Mr.  Manners.  He  felt  chilled  when  he  heard  that  he  had  quitted 
the  hotel,  and  neither  the  landlord  nor  waiters  knew  anything  of  hi 
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bode ;  they  said  they  believed  he  was  in  France  and  near  Paris,  but 
where  it  was  impossible  for  themjto  say  ;  they  promised,  however,  to  make 
the  most  diligent  enquiries,  for  Monsieur  le  "  Commodore"  was  too 
powerful  a  man  not  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  oblige.  He  retraced  his 
steps  with  a  heavy  heart,  and  all  his  forebodings  at  once  returned.  Upon 
reaching  home  he  found  La  Fayette  waiting  for  him,  and  received  from 
him  the  warmest  congratulations  as  well  as  enthusiastic  praise.  In  the 
midst  of  his  fervent  remarks,  he  checked  himself,  and  exclaimed  with 
something  of  a  smile — 

"  But,  my  friend,  all  this  while  you  wear  a  dull  face  and  a  gloomy 
brow ;  you  do  not  respond  to  my  ejaculations  of  gratification  at  your 
success  as  though  you  relished  them ;  have  I  mistaken  the  way  to  arrive 
at  your  heart,  or  has  your  honest  friend  and  follower  been  reading  you  a 
lesson  respecting  the  impropriety  of  raising  your  chastising  hand  against 
the  '  land  of  the  free  ?"  ' 

"  He,  poor  fellow,  will  never  read  me  a  lesson  more,"  replied  Paul, 
"  would  to  heaven  that  he  could  !  He  was  killed,  Marquis,  by  the  burst- 
ing of  a  gun,  and  thus  I  lost  one  of  the  truest,  kindest-hearted  beings 
in  the'shape  of  friend  a  man  might  be  proud  to  claim." 

He  turned  away  his  head  as  he  spoke,  and  the  countenance  of  the 
marquis  instantly  became  grave.  He  took  Paul's  hand  and  wrung 
it  earnestly  as  he  said — 

"  Peace  to  his  memory !  I  could  see  that,  though  a  blunt  seaman,  he 
was  most  worthy  He  was  a  diamond  in  the  rough  ;  you  knew  his  value, 
and  prized  him  accordingly.  May  his  long  sleep  be  light  and  happy  !" 

"  I  thank  you,"  replied  Paul ;  "  tb  have  prized  him  as  I  did  you  must 
have  known  him  and  received  from  him  the  same  tokens  of  devotion 
as  he  shewed  to  me.  I  am  unable  to  explain  all  his  worth,  but  I  can 
feel  it  deeply,  and,  as  you  kindly  say,  may  his  long  sleep  be  light  and 
happy !  It  is  not,  however,  this  bereavement  alone  which  affects  me  ; 
it  re  the  inability  to  find  one  to  whom  I  am  attached  heart  and  soul." 

"  A  maiden  !"  exclaimed  the  marquis,  regarding  our  hero  with  a  look 
of  astonishment. 

"  Even  so,"  returned  Piul,  speaking  earnestly.  "  It  is  in  vain  to 
deny  that  I  love  her,  and  have  most  devotedly  for  years.  There  existed 
no  obstacle  to  our  union,  save  her  presence  in  Paris,  when  I  quitted  this 
city  to  take  command  of  Lc  Bon  Homme  Richard.  She  was  expected 
rive  in  a  few  days,  and  on  my  return  I  flew  to  the  hotel  where  I 
expected  to  see  her,  and  judge  my  grief  and  astonishment  when  I  learn 
they  quitted  the  hotel  some  time  since,  and  have  left  no  clue  to 
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their  present  residence.  I  have  made  every  inquiry  to  help  me  in  dis- 
covering them,  but  in  vain.  It  is  this  which  makes  me  wear  so  sorrow- 
ful a  face." 

"  If  they  are  in  Paris,  or  near  it,  I  will  discover  them  for  you  easily," 
said  La  Fayette.  "  I  have  the  means  and  always  the  will  to  oblige  you  ; 
but  come,  attire  yourself  in  your  gayest  garb,  his  Majesty  has  sent  me 
to  present  you  to  him,  and  the  court  will  be  a  full  one  to  witness  the 
presentation  It  will  be  a  magnificent  sight ;  come,  chase  away  your 
sorrow,  all  will  soon  be  well." 

Paul  thanked  him,  and  hastily  attired  himself  in  a  rich  court  suit.  He 
accompanied  the  marquis  to  the  palace,  and  was  received  by  the  French 
King  in  the  most  flattering  manner.  There  were  the  noblest  and 
highest  in  the  land  assembled  — a  galaxy  of  the  richest  and  fairest,  and 
his  heart,  indeed,  beat  high  with  honour,  when  Louis,  in  eulogising  his 
bravery  and  his  services,  presented  him  with  a  superb  sword,  on  which 
was  inscribed — 

"VINDICATI    MARIS. 

LUDOVICUS    XVI.  REMUNERATOR 

STRENUO    VINDICI." 

Nor  did  the  honour  rest  there,  for  the  cross  of  Military  Merit  was 
bestowed  upon  him  also  ;  and  this  was  the  greater  honour,  for  upon 
none  was  this  conferred  but  those  who  had  served  under  the  French 
Government.  And  where  was  Alice  that  she  witnessed  not  the  proud 
honours  he  received  ?  Where  was  she  that  she  should  not  feel  her  heart 
glow  to  behold  him  surrounded  by  the  noblest,  "  the  observed  of  all 
observers  ?"  Where  was  she  that  she  should  not  see  him  raised  to 
the  height  to  which  he  had  aspired  in  order  that  he  might  win  her  ? 
Where  ? 

Paul,  through  the  aid  of  his  friend  La  Fayette,  discovered  that  they 
resided  in  a  house  somewhere  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  but  could  not 
ascertain  the  precise  place.  He  discovered,  however,  that  a  soldier  who 
had  been  something  of  a  servant  to  them,  was  acquainted  with  their 
address,  but  he  was  a  sour,  surly  fellow,  and  resisted  every  overture 
made  to  him  to  disclose  it.  Paul  resolved  to  obtain  it  by  stratagem. 
He  disguised  himself  as  a  common  sailor,  went  to  the  spot  where  the 
fellow  was  on  duty,  and  contrived  to  enter  into  conversation  with 
him.  He  affected  to  be  rough  and  jolly,  and  with  a  little  tact 
contrived  to  get  the  desired  information  from  him.  As  soon  as  he  ob- 
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tained  it,  he  scarcely  exchanged  a  dozen  more  words  with  the  soldier 
but  hurried  to  his  home  and  changed  his  attire.  There  was  a  host  of  letters 
upon  the  table  awaiting  his  perusal,  but  he  opened  not  one ;  he  hastened  to 
the  house  which  contained  his  Alice — his  Alice  ?  that  was  yet  to  be  disco- 
vered. He  reached  the  house,  it  was  nearly  dark,  the  window  blinds  were 
closed — his  heart  beat  strangely — a  weight  like  lead  was  on  it,  he  felt 
low-spirited  to  a  degree.  He  knocked  again,  still  no  reply  ;  and  his  third 
knock  was  loud  and  startling.  A  girl  answered  the  door — she  was  weep- 
ing. He  felt  a  pang  shoot  through  his  heart  with  a  violence  almost  suf- 
ficient to  destroy  him.  He&ked,  hurriedly,  for  Alice  ;  the  girl  repeated 
her  name,  but  ere  she  could  answer  Mr.  Manners 'appeared  before  Paul. 
His  face  was  pale  and  his  air  constrained.  He  asked  Paul  into  the 
house  and  bade  him  prepare  for  sorrowful  news  ;  Paul  felt  his  tongue 
cleave  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth  ;  he  could  only  articulate — "  Alice, 
Alice." 

"  She  has  been  dreadfully  ill — hut,    thank  heaven  !    her   agony  has 
ceased.     I  am  right  in  saying  so,  for  her  sufferings  were  terrible. 
"  And  now — she  is  well — she  is  well,"  gasped  Paul. 
The  old  man  shook  is  head,  and  said,  in  a  solemn  voice — 
"  She  is  well  I  trust — in  heaven.  Young  man  she  is  dead." 
Paul  uttered  a  wild  cry,   and  fell  insensible  to  the  ground  :  for  t> 
he  could  not  be  recovered,  but  when  he  was  brought  to  }.'.    sen«c 
found  that  it  was,  alas  !  too  true,  he  placed  his  hands  u<  ii     he*c;,  anJ 
crying,  in  a  tone  of  the  bitterest  anguish — 

"  For  this — for  this  t  fought  against  my  native  land  !" 
He  rushed  out  of  the  house  and  fled  at  the  top  of  his  speed,  wildly, 
he  knew  not  where. 


THE    EXU. 
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